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2jrd December 141)3 

T HE winter is liard this year. For weeks the venerable dty of 
Nuremberg lias lain under a soft coverlet of snow. How gay the 
great old houses look under their peaks of snow; how contentedly 
they pull these cosy nightcap down over their heads. The upper storeys, 
jutting like chins far into the street, are adorned with glittering unkempt 
beards: a curtain of icicles, here glowing like threads of silver, there lightly 
powdered by the snow crystals carried by yesterday^ north wind. 

Today die air is still. Peace reigns over the town. Tomomo w Christmas 
will be celebrated. Little candles will be burning everywhere; onen and 
asses, those idem creatures who witnessed Our Lord’s nativity, will be 
given their Christmas portions of hay and clover. At this rime to morrow, 
hymns of praise will be sung by die priests in the churches of St. Loretta 
and St. Sebaldus, the diver voice of the bell of Our Lady will ring out 
above the town, ilte church of the Holy Ghost will add its chimes, and in 
the resounding peal ot all flic bells the Christ-child will enter the city. 
Blessed be Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Let 115 follow this lad who is douching two huge measures of ale in his 
tiny fists. His pious eagerness iot the morrow, the birthday of (he Clirist- 
diild, make* him tremble as if with cold. He is making Air A ml tony 
Kobetgcrs house in the ‘Latin Quarter* of Nuremberg where live die 
goldsmith Durer, father of tlie great Albrecht, the scribe Neudorfer, die 
painter W olgemuth and Hartmann Schcdel, the physician and world 
chronicler. 

He b a real child, this twelve-year-old boy. He lias no inkling that some 
twenty years later he will be one of the great tn die hierarchy of black 
magicians of the priming press and that, in our time, works that originated 
in the workshop of Johann Petrejus in Nuremberg will be wonli rT*H r 
weight in gold. 

Yet on this Christmas Eve, in the year of Our Lord 1493, he is bur a 
ItttJe boy fcidling beer, anxious and cold. Nevertheless, he does it gladly, 
for inside Roberge*'* big house festivities have already begun. 

And what a momentous day h h\ The magnum opus, die Register of the 
book of chronicles anj histones, with figures and Uhutratipns from the be¬ 
ginning of the world t into our times by Hartmann Sehedel, doctor medteinae, 
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The World Unveiled 


ja finished at Iasi and is fadog primed today. Y esterday the prime went into 
the press, the big two-page map of Germany, with seas, rivers, mountains 
and dries dearly depicted. Here there was Lundca, in Anglia, which today 
we call London, there Antwerp in FlandrLa* Hamburg, Liibick, Damzig, 
Mdbing, in German lands, and Riga high up towards 1 Midnight", And In 
die south there were the old names of Lyons, Geneva, Berne, Munich, 
Vienna, Ofen, Belgrade, Wardein, Sibedburg and Constantinople; all the 
great dries of ibe world. 



I* Map &f Centra! Europe* 


Now- the second forme of these two pages was tying under the press; 
page cckxxvi with a great hymn of praise to Germania and die German 
nation and the very last page with the impr^ssum^ or as we call it today, 
the copyright imprint. 

Our little hd Johannes Peter, later to be known as Fetrejus, most 
honourable citizen of the free city of Nuremberg, tiad, that morning of tlw 
13 rd December 1493, been allowed near rile fo rme to give some small assi*- 
tance. He bad watched the master compositor joining together the indivi¬ 
dual letters of the imprz&sum, Its text —the outcome of days of consulta¬ 
tions between Hartmann Schedel the author, Anthemius Koberger rite 
publisher^ Georg Alien the translator from die Latin, the * honourable and 
wise S cb atd us Schreyer and Sebastian Kammermaisier, financiers of the 
whole venture, and the two painters and illustrators Michael Wolgemnth 
and Wilhelm Pleydenwurth —lie knew by heart: 
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’Within the* pagps has been gathered together, jwrat diligently ai>rf carpfu3iVp th*- 
book ofCtnunivic-5 and Hiiiorics worthy of recall from ilie beginning of die world unto 
1)111 turns, wrimth by men highly skilled in Larin; and brought into German by 
Ceotgiu* Alim, me time seriire at Nuremberg, which book, after mud) consultation 
and srnmrtime,, though never without cause, Section, was primed by the honourable 
and meri torious Anthony Kobeiger, i n N ummbetg, tai the suggestion and at die belies t 
of the honourable and wbe SehaMtit Sehreycr and Sebastian Kammentmitter, burgher* 
of the town, and with the co-operation of Michael Wolgemndi and Wilhelm Weyden-. 
worth, pnniffl and fellow burghers, who have embellished it with figures. Oti the 
day of I lie month of Dcctjaiber after ihe birtb ul Qitbi ^j/r Ikiviout In ihe vear 
ilartoriij. 

Our young friend, Johannes Pctrejus, had helped the finisher to place 
paper and board under the forme so that each letter stood out clear and 
beau ii hi]. [Je liad held the Inkpot for the master as Ite inked die sentence, 
be had seen with wtat measured stroke the master of the press worked the 
lever tinning the giant wooden screw' that brought the heavy platen onto 
the printing forme. These processes had greatly excited his interest. In his 
excitement he knew that he stood on the threshold of a new age. Bui he did 
not suspect how dangerous the priming press that he was now serving 
would become one day. There were days, he had to admit, when his 
mother s anxious forebodings about this new black magic would till him 
with disquiet. She had so often been right in the past. He could not th e n 
foresee how true her presentiments would become, for in his diligent 
strivings to help the progress of this new art —some decades later he was 
to l?e the first id replace the wooden screw by one made of brass that would 
function more easily and more smoothly — Ik? would merely contribute to 
making the written word supreme, thus sending forth into the old world of 
nature this new creature, the printing, reading, scientific m.in 

Indeed, how could lie have suspected it on such a night as ibis? The 
principal himself was there 10 watch the printing of the last two palest 
Hpjt Anthonim Kobcrger, owner of the greatest priming works in the 
world, with some twenty master compositors, all learned gentlemen, and 
with more than a hundred workers. In Frank fun, Venice, Hamburg, Ulm, 
Augsburg, Basle, Erfurt, Vienna, Lyons, and in another six great cities of 
Europe, lie owned bookshops in which there sat book-keepers, book¬ 
sellers and forwarding agents. Now, if Andionius Koberger Jumself were 
there, an honest and honourable man, then surely little Joliannes’s mother 
must be wrong. No Koberger dealt in tilings that were dishonest. 

Now he is in from of Koberger’s house. Out in the street he can hear 
the sharp clatter o f the presses followed by a great thump as the forme is 
being withdrawn for re-inking. Gidt— dadt— didt it goes, as if there 
were bones inside it rattling in rhythm. 

The boy feds his flesh creep, then be pushes against the doors with all 
his might. Slowly they swing back and at once he is bathed in that strange 
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smell of ink, oil and lead which pervades every priming works and which 
no one who lias once breathed it can ever furgci. 

Hartmann Schedel's Nuremberg World Chronicle a huge folio, com¬ 
prising tnany hundreds of pages, and weighing some fourteen pounds, is 
die greatest incumhuJum hi the world. Am cm Kobergtr Iiad every right to 
be proud of the fact that this gigantic work, with its two thousand wr>od- 
cmi, had come from hh publishing house, trom his printing works. For 
there was no more convincing evidence of the* rapid progress made by the 
black, art of printing in the span of but fifty years. In bier centuries, only 
radio and television, rwo other means of publication, two other technical 
possibilities for abolishing the barrier of distance, were to develop with 
equal speed. Tliis is very significant. For such things generally announce 
die hirth of a new epoch after a long period of quiescence. And just as 
radio and television are undoubtedly the means of expression of that new 
chapter of history which began with die Second World War, so the 
technical achievement of Kobergers World Chronicle also was the sign ot a 
new age. 

It h true that in many respect* this IfctrlJ Chronicle was but old wine in 
a new bon He. In spirit, ibis gigantic book, whose priming Anton Ku larger 
completed on die 23rd December 1493* still largely belongs to the Middle 
Ages. On one of the Last pages he implores his readers, 1 exalted rulers, pre¬ 
lates, emperors and kings, dtikes, lords and servant/* to remember that the 
end is nigh. 1 Open your eyes* unstop your ears,, and remember times past 
and future; so ihat the deep of death come not upon you unawares, nor 
yet the sudden stroke of changing Fortune hurt you! 1 This is the con¬ 
ventional prophecy of doom pervading the end of the fifteenth century* 
and known to us from innumerable similar expressions: the day of judge¬ 
ment dmweth nigh; repent, O ye children uf menl And }ust as conven¬ 
tionally, Koberge/s Chronicle includes a dance of death. The first of these 
gruesome illustrations appeared in 1421 as a fresco on the walls of the 
Cimeriire des Innocents, in Paris, and ever since the wild dance of 
De ath , the great leveller, with his victims, has been reproduced countless 
times, according to ihe conceptions of Lhe Middle Age$ r 

Now the dance of death contained in rile Nuremberg IForld Chramefe is 
by far the most gruesome example of these works of art* This page, drawn 
by Albrecht Diircr and cm in wood in liis workshops, is no longer inno¬ 
cently naive; it ts intellectual and full of brooding irony* Deadi himself has 
stepped into the background —he b leaning on the left side of the picture 
and has been reduced to die role of a despised piper playing for the dancers. 
A male and female skeleton, so realistically draw n that you could hear thdr 
bo nos chatter, occupy the foreground. The sensual delight of this dance is 
so real that it seems as if the wild cries uttered by the dancer* grant no rest 
to the other poor souls: putrefying corpses are rising out of their graves 
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towsrdi the tempting rhythms. Soon the virgin on the right of the picture 
will partake of the delights. On a body which once was beautiful there 
now hang decayed breasts, and entrails from the burst belly trail around 
thighs recently caressed by lusting hands. 



t. The Tarw* of deathfrom ScftideFi World Chronicle. 


It is terrible to behold, and it is meant 10 be so. There is intention in 
this page, an evil intention. in it there speaks rite diseased delight in hor¬ 
ror, a lascivious, perverse delight. This is not mere speculation on the pan 
o* the publisher. The theme of DiireA page belongs to the Middle Ages, 
and anyone wishing to publish an ill u stra t ed world history in Kobeiger's 
times had perforce to include a dance of death also. But the way in which 
it has been done is modem: so much so ihar with different technical means 
k might well be the product of the tortured art of our own uncertain days. 

The way in which Koberger has illustrated his work is another sign 
of modernity. Of course several primed books had been illustrated before 
the Nuremberg World Charade. “111™ was the famous Golden Throne. 
a book printed by Albrecht Pfizer in Hamburg in 1470. It contained 
twenty-five pictures, bur these piemro were actually nothing but iwo 
woodcuts, repeated again and again with different captions. The omc 
procedure had been used by Peter Scbtif&r of Mainz, when he published 
his Saxon Chronkkt in 1491. He had commissioned a painter to make 
woodom of four pictures of dries and of a few drawings of knights, 
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ladies and bishops- And this sufficed him from the beginning of the world 
up to his own days. Neither he nor his readers were in the least disturbed 
by tite fact that liaiberstadi looked Just die same as Rome, Hamburg like 
Salnvedel, or Munster like Hildeshtim. It is difficult for us to understand 
this. Evidently illustration in his time had merely symbolical value. 

Not even Koberger broke with this habit completely in his World 
Chronicle,. Even in this, his prize exhibit, the same picture serves for 
emperors, kings and church dignitaries belonging to quite different times 
and countries. Moreover we are astonished to find that the illustration 
representing Mainz turns up in other places as Naples, Aquileia, Bologna 
and Lyons. Judging by liis intentions, however, this is only an expedient. 
And it is just this which is unique and new. Fora very large proportion of 
the illustrations of cities shown in the Nuremberg World Chronicle are 
authentic, Koberger bad sent Michael Wolgemuth and ’Wilhelm Plevtlen* 
wurth, Diirer’s great teachers and colleagues, on a long tour of central 
Europe, so that lie could obtain genuine, realistic pictures of cities for his 
giant work. The illustrations of Nuremberg, Augsburg, Munich, Vienna, 
Strasbourg and Magdeburg are genuine. At rhe end of the fifteenth century 
they really looked as they are shown in rite World Chronicle. And this is 
especially interesting in the case of Magdeburg because, some hundred and 
fifty years later, it was completely destroyed by Tilly, so that it is from 
Koberger** Chronicle alone that we know how it looked. 

Photographs, television, the cinema, have made us all so picture*can* 
scions that tt is impossible for us to realize just how great was Koberger's 
break with the past. For previously, the red had been thought far less 
interesting than the spectacular. Here reality emerges—probably for die 
first time in the West—as valuable and i me resting in its own right. And 
tip to now, reality, simply because it is real, has on the whole retained this 
position of esteem. 

Tims, we find a mixture of medieval and modern tendencies in iliis 
great work of Koberger. It came alum c when, for one historic second, rime 
was balancing on the razor’s edge- For shortly after this 2 jrd of December 
1493, Nuremberg too was to learn that one Cristobal Colon, Admiral of 
His Most Christian Majesty, the King of Spain, had discovered new* lands 
beyond the oceans. 
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24th June 1493 

While Anton Kobcrgcr's priming presses were working busily in 
Nuremberg, ihc centre of geographical sciences in Europe, 2 strange train 
of pilgrims was setting forth from the royal camp in Barcelona. 

Royal servants, clad in red, w hite and gold costumes, resplendent in the 
coats ot arms of Aragon and Castile, were walking proudly in front, 


Help V\ Holy Mother of Gtutdalupef $ 

Following them came penitent monks, wearing rough cowls, rheir heads 
bored to die scorching sun, burning candles in their hands. Behind the 
rich I y dressed, nimble cimniers, the monks appeared insignificant kill¬ 
joys. save for the fact that they must continually straighten their wart 
candles, drooping in the melting heat of the sun, thus providing a constant 
source of laughter for the gaping crowds lining the streeis. 

And then a hush falls over the astonished people, Hicy crane their 
necks, stand on tip-toe in anticipation. Here they come! There are five of 
them, dad like the monks hut without candle. Their sharp-featured brown 
laces with their beak-like noses are framed by their tossing raven-black 
hair, which despite the restraining influence of the monks, is tied up with 
coloured bands and decked with strange, multi-coloured leathers. 

They are Indians! —people from beyond the Ocean, subjects of the 
Great Khan of Asa! Even in their monkish garbs they look strange and 
threatening, and when one of the spectators crosses himself and pro¬ 
nounces die conventional, fervent prayer of the people of Esiremadura, 
'Help us, Holy Mother of Guadalupe!', those around him join in im¬ 
mediately. A murmur runs along the crowd-lined street. This sound 
accompanies the Indians wherever they go. It surprises them and they dis¬ 
cover, when they ask its meaning, that the Holy Virgin of Guadalupe 
affords special protection to warriors. They are highly interested, for they 
too are warriors. In their homeland across the great sea all men bear arms. 

Not many years later, their compatriots and brothers in Mexico and 
Pern will erect roughly carved statues of the great Htlpbritiger every¬ 
where i new Guadalupes will he created. The old gods have been unable 
to withstand rise foreigners—perhaps rite white woman will help. If she 
takes pity on the victorious white men, how much more merciful will she 
not he to the subjected and enslaved! 

Tills happened five hundred year, ago. But today, wherever there are 
Indians in South America, the same low, fervent murmurs can be heard; 
here whispered threateningly, there shouted loudly in despairing defiance, 

' Help us, Holy Mother of GuadalupeT 

Our train of pilgrims is proceeding to an old Gothic cloister built in one 
of the valleys running across the Sierra of Guadalupe, to die beautiful 
statue of the Virgin of Guadalupe which, as the legend goes, was carved by 
St. Luke himself. The peasants, beggars and mountebanks, the aged and 
infirm, the whores and nobles, standing on both sides of the road, know 
exactly who is coming now 1 . He is one of the great of this world, asking for 
absolution from his sins. He is the Admiral, the conqueror of the ocean, 
who lias found land beyond the infinite flood. 

Was it witchcraft or the grace of the Almighty which iiad guided this 
stranger, who, it is said, is half Jew and half Moor? Or, if this is all a trick 
of the devil, how did be manage to save his ships when they slid down 
B* 
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over the curvature of the spherical earth into the bon omits* pit? What 
exhortations did he use, so that the forces of the earth allowed him to climb 
up the curved ocean-mountain on his return voyage to Spain, against all 
the laws of nature? 

While the festive procession was winding slowly and with difficulty 
through the mountains of Estremadura, dusty, secretive riders were 
galloping along the roads near the Atlantic. In the middle of March 1493, 
Don Luis dc la Cerda, Duke of Mcdiuaceli, Spanish grandee, merchant 
prince and ship-owner, had learned, through his private spies in Lisbon, 
that Columbus had returned, having found there ail that he had hoped for* 
And barely eight days later, in the Iasi week of March, an agent's report, 
was received by the duel of the secret service of the Signori* in Florence, 
in which iL said that, on the order of the King of Spain, some young men 
in three little caravels had discovered a large inhabited island on the wes¬ 
tern side ot the ocean. Iron was unknown there, but there was an abun¬ 
dance of gold, cotton, and spices. 

It is clear that this repjn struck Florence like lightning. Although the 
rich dry on the Amo was not so immediately interested in sea-trade as 
were Genoa or Naples, like ail other large Italian cities ir lived on the 
importation of African gold, Oriental spices and delicacies, and on banking 
and stock-exchange transactions. This particularly profitable activity 
would be severely damaged if what the Spanish agents reported was true. 
Business with Africa and the Orient had become so difficult and so 
hazardous since the occupation of Constantinople by the Turks, that trade 
vas automatically compelled to look towards die newly discovered wes¬ 
tern countries. There is no doubt tliar the Italians were alive to the chal¬ 
lenges and threats of these new Spanish discoveries, but not even die 
shrewdest Italian banker anti ship-owner was in a position to assess the 
full extent ot the consequences. Nobody could have foreseen 1 hat his town 
was to become so impoverished that, but a few generations later, it would 
no longer be able to replace its dilapidated old houses, cl lurches, and forti¬ 
fications by modem buildings, and tiiat its flourishing community life 
would remain at a standstill. Because of Columbus's great discovery, we 
of today can walk through the same old streets of Venice, Pavia, Florence, 
Ravenna or Siena, in Rothenburg, Nordlmgcn, Augsburg and Nurem¬ 
berg, as did our forefathers some five hundred years before us: people 
live, love and die in the same houses as they did" of old, worship in the 
same churches, peer over the same parapets and battlements, where some 
twenty generations before their ancestors grimly lowered the visors of 
their steel caps before the enemy. Time seems to have stood still here. Just 
as Pompeii and Herculaneum were once buried by Vesuvius, another ki n d 
of burial took place here, unique in cultural history. The fact is that im¬ 
mediately after the discovery of America, trade shifted suddenly from the 
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Mediterranean shores and from the cities of Upper Germany towards 
Spain and Portugal. The quays of Italian ports became deserted, the 
granaries remained empty. Time seemed to have stopped. 

It was of course impossible for the Italian contemporaries of Columbus 
to foresee all this. Yet they could not help being disturbed and anxious, 
and while their German business colleagues beyond the Alps continued 
to live unperturbed, just as if nothing Imd happened, great interest and 
curiosity were aroused in Italy 
by any news coming from 
Spain. On ilic 9th April 1493, 
the Italian merchant Hanni- 
hak’ Zenaro who lived in Bar¬ 
celona, sent his brother in 
Milan a full report about the 
discoveries of Columbus. 

Scarcely two weeks passed 
before acopy of this letter was 
on the desk of the Duke Erode 
d'Estc. At the same time Rome 
received a copy of the famous 
report of his voyage which 
Columbus had submitted 10 
thdr Spanish Majesties. Mote 
details of this report will be 
givenlater. At the end of April 
1493, the Duke of Milan, 

Ludovico il Moro, was in¬ 
formed of the content of this 
report by lus ambassador in 
Rome. And on die 151b April 
1493, the town clerk of Siena noted that 'from many written reports 
seat by compatriots in Spain and from oral reports of many other reliable 
witnesses', he had learned that a certain Cristoforo Colombo had dis¬ 
covered new islands west of the ocean, full of gold and spices; ’and the 
people there believe that our people are gods', lie added. At the beginning 
of May 1493, ibis report of Columbus appeared in Rome as a special 
broadsheet; ibis pamphlet designed for a wide circulation might well have 
been die forerunner of the newspapers of today. In 1494 it was reprinted 
in Antwerp, Bade -.nd Paris, 

Strange and inexplicable as it seems, the shrewd merchants from the 
great commercial cities of southern Germany had obviously learned little 
of the excitement of their Italian partners and business friends. This is con¬ 
firmed by die documentary evidence in our possession. On the 14th July 
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1433,5 Dr- Hieranymm Munzer of Ntimrnbcrg, on the orders of the Ger¬ 
man Emperor Maximilian, wrote to King John II of Portugal t long and 
urgent letter, reading as follows: 

. . . Maximilian, ihe mvmdbjc King, who on hi> mortar's vide is himself of Portu- 
gut-1: decern* dtsire- :■ ’ request your Majesty, through this my cJum^y letter, to search 
our tltc c#sicm lands of rich Cathay. As Aristotle assert* ai ihc end of tHc second book 
on ihfi Heavens ^cid ita Earth, und tanrcn in iht fiftll bwak of his Naiurj] History, and 
Petra* Alliaeus, the most li-^nu-d cardinal of his and many other illustrious men 
a!&o^ so I too contend that the beginning of ths inhabited east of the eanh Sics very dose 
ro (he end of the inhabited wesu Ptwfa thereof a*e the dephams, wJitrli abound In both 
places, as also the reeds from the foreshores of the east, whkh are carried h> storms to 
the shore of the Aborts. There are counties and even conclusive prools, fnm which 
we «n clearly deduce that the sea in the direction of eastern Cathay can be crossed in a 
very few days. -.* 

You have means und riclies in abundance, you have very experienced scajnni, who 
themstdv^ would gladly attmo immortality and gbiy, but whit gtary will you your¬ 
self mu gain, if you manage to acquaint ihe west with 1 he iniubited east, and what 
profit will ihii not brin^ tn your 1 mde? You will mJte the islands of die ocean 1 
ireasute ifovt, and aw^-struck Kings mill suhmir to your rnlel 

Obviously this letter would never have been written bad the discoveries 
of Columbus been known in Nuremberg in midsummer 1493, or bad the 
people truly been convinced tlrnt the Italian had actually reached the 
eastern coasts of Asia. Even four years later, in 1497, when Banholomius 
Kistlcr of Strasbourg printed in German Columbus’s report to their 
Spanish Majesties, [he title-page says ‘A very pretty reading of some 
islands discovered, but a little while ago, by the King of Kispanja, and 
idling of the great many wonderful things which are in the selfsame 
islands 

Did the learned German pedants not wish to believe the son of an 
Italian wool-carder? He maintained that he had been to Catliay, that won¬ 
derful land of which, two hundred years before, the Venetian Marco Polo 
bad given such enthusiastic reports. Columbus, they argued, might well 
have discovered very many islands, far across the sea, hut did they mily 
belong to Cathay? 

Not only the German geographers, but other people too questioned the 
truth of the report. Columbus himself appeared to be quite certain of his 
case. But was he in &ct? 

True, in Barcelona, at the royal camp, honours were piled upon him. 
From now on he was to be known as ‘Admiral of the Oceans', Viceroy 
and Governor of all Indian islands, and during the festive reception given 
in his honour he had sat next to their Majesties. He was made a noble and 
owned a coat of arms granted Mm by the King liiinsdf, and tn his luggage 
he earned the official letters patent that confirmed him and his descendants 
' for now and evermore’ in all his high offices. 

He had accepted all these honours gladly, but a worm was gnawing at 
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bb cotisdeticc- On the strenuous, penitent march to the great Merciful 
Lady of Guadalupe* he was constantly assailed by a doubt which was to 
torture htm duoughoui Ins life: was it really Gadiay ilvxi he had found? 
Oil hay: that meant gold, in abundance. But she island Gpangu, of wlurh 
Marco Polo reported that it lay before the land of tile Crest Khan in the 
eastern sea* was equally full of gold and precious stones* True* he had 
returned with much gold from his voyage so much iliai the rulers them- 
selves were cdnvmeed. Yet if you looked at it carefully* it was but a 
meagre amount and he could not get 
rid of Ins doubts. In fact all die later 
voyages of Columbus were one single 
Frantic search, an effort to prove Ids 
hopes* contentions and pretences of 
having truly been to China of India. 

Help us T Holy Mother of Guadalupe l 

In Talavera de la Reina, west of 
Madrid, Columbus and his procession 
are crossing the Tagus. The road wind¬ 
ing upwards h hardly more than a mule 
path along the Sierra de Estremadun- 
The sun is burning mercilessly from 
a June sky. Tlic mountain ranges are a greyish-brown in this harsh light, 
like die petrified waves of a stony sea. Merciless, unrelenting, strange 
and evil! How far is GodJ 

And yet, God has visibly guided and led him, Cristoforo Colombo, the 
poor wool-carder from 'Genova la Superba*, the rich and mighty Genoa, 
whose inhabitants always thought themselves superior to all oilier 
Italians. 

While die Admiral is panting slow ly up the mountain, step by step and 
with beating pulse, his thoughts wander bank to his lovely Italian home, 
to his happy ctiildhood and youth, to his beginnings many, many years ago. 

These was Genoa and his father's house near the Porra dell' Qlivelb, the 
eastern gate of the city. There was his father, Domenico Colombo, a 
volatile Genoese wool-carder by trade, and at the same rime gatekeeper of 
the Olivella. But the eighty-tour Genoese pounds which he received as bis 
yearly wage did not go far, and the income from bis own work was but 
little. Hunger was common in the Colombo*’ bouse, and although 
Domenico was milch esteemed, he never managed to make anything like a 
fortune. Apart from his weaver's business, he bier opened a cheese shop, 
and at the same time lie tried his lock in the wine trade, but lie always made 
promises which he could not keep; time and again he would order goods 
for which he could not pay. There were debts —in short, nothing seemed 
10 go well with Cristoforo’s father. 
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Thus CrisToforo Colombo, bom in 14^ t, grew up the son of a fairly 
honourable, but humble family. He only learned to read and write late, 
but he understood a little of wool-weaving, and tile many-sided business 
aettviliei of his lather allowed him early on to become acquainted with all 
kinds of trades and brandies of business. Bur he did not know Larin, and 
theref ore he lacked the entry to any kind of more academic education and 
all higher knowledge; in fact, lie did not even know Italian properly. 
Obviously, w hen a young man, he had only spoken the Genoese dialect 
which is almost incomprehensible over the rest of Italy. All this made lus 
start in life milter difficult, but already at the age of nineteen (on the jtst 
October 1470) he was standing surety for a debt of forty-eight Genoese 
pounds which his father had contracted. Cristoforo Colombo seems TO 
have understood a little of business, and to have earned money when still 
quilt a young man. 

A little later we find him employed by die Centurionc, a Genoese bank¬ 
ing house; no doubt he must lave impressed his employers favourably as 
an astute young fellow. It is owing to his work for the Ceniurjonc that 
Columbus w ent to sea. Obviously, like every boy who grows up near die 
sea, he often went out in fishing-boats for a sail. Ptrltaps he even watched 
the canograpiiers here and there brooding over their *portolanithat new 
kind of sea map which became fashionable at that time. For Genoa was the 
seat of a famous school of cartographers, which supplied all seafaring 
dues of Italy with maps and which was regularly consulted by Portugal 
whenever a new expedition to Africa was being prepared. It is also possible 
that between 1470 and 1471 he was hired to serve on one of the many 
trading sailers. But the first evidence we have of a sea voyage is for 147;, 
when he went to Cl tins in rhe service of the Centurion?. In the early sum¬ 
mer of 147ft, 3 s we know, he set out again in a great Genoese convoy, 
which was supposed to bring mastic from the Mediterranean to Lisbon, 
but in the middle of August the convoy was attacked off die south coast 
of Portugal, not far from Cape St. Vincent and Lagos, by a strong Por¬ 
tuguese-French fleet, and was destroyed. 

Tins experience brought great changes in his life. His ship was sunk and 
be was slightly injured. Clinging to a spar, he was carried ashore in the 
naglibourhood of Lagos. Some weeks later, he went to Lisbon. This 
lovely city on the shores of the Tagus was at that rime the most interesting 
place in die world tor merchants and seafarers. The royal merchant sleets 
arrived there each year from distant Africa, their holds full of valuables and 
the strangest things: heavy cases of iron, thick bags fall of sharp Mahgua 
pepper, giant bundles of elepliam tusks and ever-new hordes of anxiously 
pinning bladt slaves. Fat-bellied cogs from Hamburg and London 
anchored next to the slim Portuguese caravels; the goods were being 
stacked in the Plata do Coraereio. Thick crowds of mm forced their way 
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through the narrow streets and alleys: bright-eyed Moore, fair-batred 
Icelanders, proud, silent Castilians, fat Greeks, shining black Negro 
princes from the Gold Coast, quick-witted Italians, well-fed weavers from 
Flanders, elegant Frenchmen. 

It may have been the beginning of 1477 when Cristoforo Colombo 
arrived in Lisbon. Hie blue-eyed + red-lirired stalwart from Genoa did not 
understand one word of Portuguese, and yet lie soon felt at home in this 
syringe cky- There had always been a strong Genoese colony in Lisbon: 
banker*, captains, astronomers and cartographers. He had many acquain¬ 
tances among them, surely someone would help him to get on his feet 
again. 

And this is wfcal happened. Soon Columbus was clad according 10 his 
rank, soon he earned enough, and perhaps had sufficient leisure to learn 
Portuguese, Spanish and Larin- Latin above all! Unless you knew' riiat 
language of science, the language of all testbooks, 11 was impossible to 
become a navigator or an astronomer. And that was a necessity here. 
Cristoforo Colombo had tearm much in the school of cartographers 
in Genoa to stand him in good stead now'. With tremendous &eal lie 
threw* himself imo his studies and was soon to be proficient enough 
in the use of canogtapiter's tools to satisfy even the high demand* of 
Lisbon- 

But naturally the Genoese firebrand had too much wanderlust in him 
to spend his life bent over map** After some time he returned once again 
to the Centurione, which had a branch in Lisbon. In 147E the business 
house sent its former employee to Madeira to buy sugar* Meanwhile, die 
young Genoese liad made the acquaintance of Fcfipa Percstrello de fcfoni^ 
the daughter of Bartolomeo Perestrdio, who had died some years before 
and w ho had been the Governor of Porto Santo, a little island in Madeira. 
A brother of Felipa had been Governor of the island since 1473. Hav ing 
such excellent connections with Madeira, Columbus must certainly liave 
appeared useful to the Centurione. Probably Columbus and Dona Fdipa 
were married shortly before the beginning of this voyage. The young lady 
could hardly have had anv moneys her dowry must have consisted cl 1 icily 
oi her social connections and rite nautical maps and memoranda of her tare 
father. 

We do not know whether ihe story of being shipwrecked off the Portu¬ 
guese toast h in fact true- Recently doubt has been thrown upon it with 
very good reason, and it is quite possible that Columbus came 10 Lisbon 
as a commercial traveller. But his marriage with a lady who, although by 
no means wealthy, nevertheless belonged to the Portuguese nobility, is 
wdl supported. There can be little doubt riot rite young seafarer and mer¬ 
chant made grea t strides forward in these years of his Portuguese appren¬ 
ticeship. 
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For the last few days the lesre lias been blowing from Africa, a dry hat 
desert wind. The sun is hidden behind a brownish mist; everything is 
coveted with red dust. It grates between the teeth, makes the eyes bum 
and gees in even through dosed windows. Africa is over four hundred 
miles away, the wide ocean stretches far between but this does not im¬ 
prove matters in die least. It is as if one crouched before the open grate of a 
baker's oven. No, it is much worse! For this desert wind makes one 
unbearably irritable and nervous. Knives will be drawn before night m the 
taverns of La Vitha, below in the harbour. 

The leste here in Porto Santo is very rare in the middle of August, hut 
when it docs blow, it is a sign that the weather will change. Very soon, 
perhaps even tomorrow, the wind will blow from die west, from the far 
immeasurable ocean. Then Neptune’s horses will come riding in, with 
waving manes, neck to neck. Heavy breakers will thunder against the 
rock so that their primordial roar can be heard through the length and 
breadth of die island. Foam will froth up high like a church tower and the 
salt spray will be borne by the wind, high up even to the mountain tops of 
the little island, 

Tltts is how Bartolomeo Perestrello, who had succeeded his father as 
Governor of Porto Santo, had explained matters to his brother-in-law, 
unexpectedly arrived from Lisbon. His young w ife led him delightedly to 
the favourite places ofher childhood, and told many tilings to her husband, 
who listened intently. 

And then the west w ind blew stormily. Columbus was no navigator yet. 
This voyage was tiw first time he had been on the high seas, out of sight of 
land. Moved and shuddering, he looked down over die raging sea from 
the iiigh cliffs of La Vilha. May God have mercy on the souls of those 
at seal 

Tw-o days later everything was quiet again. There was hardly any surf 
left. Daybreak saw Columbus at the shore —carefully lie looked for die 
places where small beaches protruded beyond the rocks. He had to see for 
himself those strange things cast ashore that his wife had played with 
during her childhood.' Sea-beans* she had said Boated in after such storms, 
and light-ydlow reeds or pieces of wood closed below, looking like pewter 
grass, but strong and big like jugs: things which were unknown to his 
world and which must have come from far away. 

Columbus was as if struck by lightning when Dona Fclipa had told iiim 
this. Only recently he had read about such pieces of wood or reeds in 
Ptolemy’s great work on the preparation of geographical maps, wiiich had 
become an essential manual for every cartographer. The famous man of 
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letters of antiquity lisd said that they did not grow in Africa, but in Asia 
and probably in India. 

Dom Bartolomeo confirmed his sister’s account. Indeed, he said, such 
strange pieces of wood could be found occasionally in Porto Santo, and fie 
got up and took a yellow reed, thick like a small barrel with knots or 
brownish bands, from the big old chest. Columbus trembled with excite¬ 
ment as lie looked at the bamboo stem. If such things were of interest to 
Itis brother-in-law, Bartolomeo continued, here was something similar 
which must certainly also have come from far and which must have been 
carved by strange men. He pointed to a lottgish piece of carved driftwood, 
cut so crudely that it was at once obvious that it could not liavt been 
fashioned with iron. 

The next day Columbus was up with the dawn and down on the beach. 
And sure enough he found Faws do Mar, sea-beans, with a dark-brown 
sheen like chestnuts, but somewhat bigger. He liad never seen such things 
before— they must certainly have come from most distant shores. But he 
was quite certain that nothing like them Imd been mentioned by Ptolemy. 

Well, nothing like it could have been mentioned by Ptolemy, For the 
Fcsvas do Mar ne die seeds of the Envsda adans, or the Emada gigas, a kind 
of climbing legumino&se, wSiich is found, above all, in tropical America. 
It is one of those plants titat look like a serpent, and which make the 
layman think that God, when creating snakes, Itad these plants as His 
models. Usually the Emada adapts winds bizarrely along trees, and bunches 
up into repulsive knots. But this snake-like plant, this boa constrictor of 
chlorophyll and cellulose, does not care a bit if it has to creep for yards 
along the earth in the vague hope of finding another tree. And thi.-. un¬ 
pleasant creature leaves behind as its seed the ‘sea-bean*, a most cleverly 
designed water-craft, kept afloat by air-filled space, and protected by hard 
shells which are very difficult to break. Only sun and a little bit of moist 
earth are needed by this devilish thing in order, as it were, to be hatched 
out and to follow the creeping, suffocating activity of its primordial 
destiny. 

Of all tliis Ptolemy, and consequently Columbus, had known nothing. 
But we need no great imagination to picture how* astonished the discoverer 
must have been when he found these sea-beans, and how he crammed Ids 
pockets full with them. 

And if anyone should ask when he firs: conceived bis great plan, we 
shall have to answer: here on the beach of Potto Santo, here in the old 
alleys of La Vilha, here in the Governor of tile island's mansion. Only one 
proof for all these conclusions exists: it is certain that Bartolomeo Peres- 
trello had shown his Italian brother-in-law a piece uf driftwood carved by 
human lands, but without the use of iron, and cast ashore by the storm. 
But this is all that tradition tells us. Of course we may assume as certain 
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that Columbus did indeed hear of and see these sea-beans and bamboo 
stems. It is likely also that it was hoe, in Potto Santo, tliai he thought of 
India for the llrst dine, and of the possibility of sailing there straight across 
the Adamic Ocean. However there is no proof of ihis assumption, for there 
is absolutely no documentary evidence confirming it in black and white. 
Only the lime when all this happened is certain, It was midsummer 1479, 
more precisely in August of that year. For on the 25th August, Columbus 
appeared as a witness before the court of Funchal, and from tils record of 
Ids evidence it emerges that he intended to return to Lisbon the next day. 

It is natural tliat people have always been puzzled about what gave the 
great Genoese sailor his idea that Asia must lie behind the ocean, and char 
it could be more simply reached by sailing west than by rounding Africa. 
It is possible that the idea came to him as we have assumed, but it is also 
possible that he got it from his brother Bartolomeo, who had settled in 
Lisbon as a cartographer in die autumn of 1480, and whr> was naturally 
very 1 familiar with die nautical and geographical problems of his time. 
Perhaps this brilliant notion even goes back to Paolo Toscanelli, a Floren¬ 
tine physician, who, in 1474, had advised the Portuguese king, Alphonso 
\ , to sail tor India on a direct course, straight across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Paolo Pozzi di Toscanelli was, at die time lie gave this weighty advice 
tn the crowned head of Portugal, no longer a young man. He was close on 
eighty ycai> old, had seen and experienced much, and was certain of his 
case and the wisdom of his age. Since he find been dose to the Papal 
Court, almost a generation earlier, lie liad had the opportunity of talking 
about the Great Khan and his lands with a Nestorian legate, who had been 
sent‘from the northern pans of upper India* to Pope Eugenius IV (1431- 
1447), These conversations confirmed what Marco Polo I tad once reported. 
At the same time as this otherwise unknown Christian ambassador arrived, 
another traveller from Asia came to Italy: the Venetian Nicolo Conti, who 
kid lived in the Far East for twenty-five years and, apart (torn making the 
acquaintance oflndia and China, had also been to the Sun da Islands. His 
report was so interesting that the papal private secretary, Bracciolini, was 
ordered to make an ojFirial record of it. And when Toscanelli was still a 
young man, in 1414, a third traveller from Asia, the Florentine merchant 
Bartolomeo, after disappearing for twenty-four years, returned again to 
his home town on the Arno. Our physician who was so interested in 
geography had questioned him also, most thoroughly. 

Thus Toscanelli must undoubtedly have been an important expert on 
eastern Asia, and since the theory of the spherical sliape of the Earth had 
ai triis rime become the common property of all learned men, it is not 
strange dial ltis comment on the first African expedition of his contem¬ 
porary, Prince Henry of Portugal, was that he had gone the long way 
round, although in fact Henry's earlier expeditions probably did noi lave 
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(lie Indian Oc^rn as iJbcif objective, Muscat ef Izvoni* par el ptmUnte^ we 
roust look for the in the west \ a.nd teach India by a direct voyage,, 
straight across the Arlamic* 

Our Florentine doctor was not a rrnji to hide his light under a bushel. 
He discussed his convictions endlessly with every possible scientist- of his 
rime, among them a Portuguese priest who had lived in Rome about the 
middle of the fifteenth century and who was soon to be appointed Father 
Confessor 10 AJphonso V of Portugal. For that reason, Toscanellt was not 
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parti cubtrly surprised w hen in die spring of m ?4 lie received a bug letrer 
from this priest, asking for iiis expert opinion on the idea of seeking India 
w r est of the Atlantic Ocean* Tfes request resulted in die magnificent letter 
whidi Toscaneili wrote to hb old friend in Lisbon on the 2%ih June 1474: 

I have been pleased io leqjTj tna l you entertain such good tcLiiioi\3 with y-o-tir n^u-bie 
Hind mn^iAv.mKnii sovereign. I btre often spoken of the shortest way to d* 

ho me of spices, for the di met path across ihe ocean Is quicker than that w likJs yen fexk 
through Guinea. You inform me now rha* the King would like once mop: to hear my 
comments and have ^ clear picture of how it is possible 10 this path 

Although J aju of the opinion that ibis dlouEd be demonstrated with the hdp of 4 
lilu be of ibc artk as it farilirates comprehension 1 nri|] explain the course by ttioiii of 
a map which is similar to a nautical chair* I am enduing a map which I tavc down 
myself and which includes the west of the inhaiihed I'm m JruLfid ^ Guinea, la 

welt as alt Islands which Ik cm the way. Opposite to these tshmU in ih? w*tu b the 
beginning of India, with the Islands and phots vhicL vou could vuir bevcrid the 
Equator. 1 have also rtoEed the distances and number of miles 10 be cover^d b^fure 
reaching Those lands which produce so many kinds of spices, delicadt^ precious sioeus 
and jewels, 

I>c not be stuprised by die fact that I have called ' western - those regions of the earth 
irnm which spkt?. conic, although it is commonly satd ihar ej tcry are in the eas r. Vertical 
Ikiei ntnning from thr cop to die bottom of die map give [he distances from fj-: m 
wfc^L Hie hotflffllfil lino sJww the dkum ftmtl south to north, ! have moreover 
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indudcd in my map many places in Indian coiiiuties fur which you could mike, if im- 
foitscrrt c-mfi, such m sturtns oi advert- winds* dmdd arise- - - - 

On mi map sheer ait rweniy-iri actions frum Lisbon ^ailing due wraE, -uf which 
carii oat i - 150 milt* wide — Le. tin*:-ctord l <f ihr circiunferaict of die earth —up co the 
gjorifjua £n--PE diy af Qulfj^I. Ik viiei* i-m mtk* ex 1% Km^ul^ and it cacuabi ten 
mailhi bridges, Its rumir means *Tlic City of the HeavensV It i% found in ibe pimina 
efMangi* not hr from the land orCathay, in which the king usually resides. 

From the Island of An til ia* which you call the 'Island of the Seven Cities 1 ,10 Cipangu 
there an: :en divisions* in oilier words i>?oo miles or 61 j Issues. Cipzngu is very ridi 
in gold, pearls &nd pnxio^ stones. The temples and the royal palaces art covered with 
pure gold. 

Naturally fc since the way to Cipangti is unknown, die way* to the other places are 
also unknown,, bur ii is certain thu ope cm rt-sob ihtm. Many other things could b= 
said on ilaii wihjea* but I have already done so by word of mouth and, since you undcr- 
vsand everything J need not cumnwru further. *. 

This very confident letter probably made a deep impression at the court 
in Lisbon. But Henry had been dead for fourteen years* Alphonse* V was 
nor adventurous in spirit, and apart from all this, sis months after Tos- 
carallfs letter* the Castilian War of Succession broke out which left little 
time for anything else. 

Tlie impact of Toscanelli’s Ice ter on Lisbon can be seen from the fact 
that the contents were soon broadcast beyond the circles of the court and 
the Admiralty* into the guild of cartographers. Columbus too heard of it 
and, some decades ago, a copy of Toscmelli-s expert report in Columbus's 
own handwriting was discovered. 

It seems as it the idea of an Atlantic voyage was somehow- present in the 
air at that time, so that anyone adventurous enough could, in a manner of 
speaking, simply reach out and take it — a* was done for example by the 
Flemish captain* van Qlmen* who, admittedly without result, in 14S<5 
sailed from tile Azores to the west* or by the Nuremberg patrician 
Hieronymus MGnzer, whose imploring letter to die King of Portugal* 
writ ten in 14931 w have already quoted. Perhaps other people too had 
had this thought, had reflected upon it and had utiered it, But only Cristo- 
foro Colombo from Genoa absorbed it and node it his own* and he alone 
carried it into practice. 

Wlim is certain is that Columbus had studied all the a vailable historical 
and geographical tiiemture very carefully. In the first place* there were 
Marco Polo's reports, Pliny's Natural Hlttor\\ d'Ailly's Imago numdi and 
die Historic re rum nih/Li g&itantm of Aeneas Sylvius, All these works 
began by describing Asia* the land of the Great Khan, as unbelievably rich 
in people* in the products of their diligence and in natural treasures. And* 
furthermore* they all said tliat it would not be far to Asia straight across 
the Atlantic Ocean from the west coast of Europe, Ifoniy one could get a 
fair picture uf the dreu inference of die earth, then everything else would 
be straightforward 
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Now the circumference of the earth could be calculated without any 
difficulty, once one knew die distance from one degree to the next. 
Eratosthenes, some two hundred years before Qirist, had estimated this 
distance almost correctly to be 59*5 nautical miles. However, Columbus 
did not rely on Eratosthenes, but on ilu? Arabs, who estimated the dis¬ 
tance between tile degrees of longitude to be less. On top of tills the 
Genoese, inhb calculations, did not use the Arabic, hut die much shorter 
Italian mile and thus he assumed diat the distance from degree to degree 
along the Equator was only 45 nautical miles. 

These calculations led Columbus to the erroneous conclusion that the 
circumference or the earth was a quarter less than antiquity liad taught. 
Not satisfied with this he also moved the coastline of Asia much further 
east. According to liis estimates the inhabited part of Eurasia had an 
extension of some 285% and since lie wanted to start his voyage to the 
west from the Canary Islands, the distance to the Asiatic coast was ontv 
6 &, 1 

Even this figure was too high for Columbus, and lie reduced hi a esti¬ 
mate by a further to percent, so that his final calculations gave the distance 
between the Canaries and Japan, at the Equator where the degrees of 
longitude arc furthest apart, as about 6 o\ Since a degree of longitude at 
about 30 N. was, according to his assumption, only forty miles distant 
from ih<- next, he believed that he should cross the ocean at this latitude 
and that by covering about 2,400 nautical miles lie would be able to reach 
eastern Asia. This meant sailing for about three weeks at a speed of tbur 
nautical miles jwr hour. 

Tliis was quite possible. The fast Portuguese caravels could maintain 
sudi speeds even over longer distances without any difficulties, and 
voyages lasting some three wrecks out of sight of land did not appear im¬ 
possible to seafarers at the end of the fifteenth century. We know from a 
mandate given to the above-named Flemish captain and discoverer van 
Olmen in die year 1486, by the King of Portugal, iliat his command over 
the fleet destined for the western ocean was to last for forty days. Since 
this expedition started from the Azores, this could only mean that people 
undertook to sail for forty days without sight of land —just about as much 
time as was necessary under favourable circumstances to go from the east 
African coast to India with the trade winds. But it was clear to Columbus 
that, withour a wild theoretical foundation to his proposal, he would 
never be in a position to convince any of the court officials in Lisbon. We 
must now examine ihe reasons which prompted the Crown of Portugal to 
reject the offer and plan of the Genoese captain. 

Six years had passed since the late summer of 1479 during witich, as we 
« 4 Utne, a first presentiment of his future great plan came to Columbia 
For six years lie had gathered material, partly in Lisbon, partly in Madeira, 
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which he visited on repeated occasion^ buc he no longer spem hh time 
sitting behind his writing-desk. From 14&J to 14S4 he was at sea afpain, and 
possibly the voyage which led him 10 the Guinea coast of Africa became 
the second great turning-point of his life. 

The geographers of antiquity had taught that the zone around the 
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Equator was a fiery band girdling the earth and so hot that it was un¬ 
inhabitable. Columbus bad found this statement in many a venerable 
ritick folio, fust as we ran still rrad it today in old books. And now he had a 
proof that the ancients had been mistaken. Day after day the fleet wliich 
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Tt-as meant to bring reinforcements: for tIic recently built Portuguese fort 
oi Sio Jorge da Mina — ELmina as it is called today—was sailing dong on 
the port tact carried bv a pleasantly awl north-east wind. True, it was very 
bon Bui die beat was by no means unbearable, and there could be no longer 
any reason for believing that die sun would bum out all life in these parts. 

This was an important discovery, and the fact that die great writers of 
antiquity tad been mistaken made a profound impression',,n Columbus, 
as can be 'teen f rom the tact that in his own copy of the Historic rerum of 
Aeneas Sylvius be made die following irate marginal corrections: 1 Tito 
hot zone is by no means uninhabitable;™ the contrary it is richly peopled 
and is crossed by the Portuguese without any difficulties. Fort Mina of 
our gracious King of Portugal is also situated In this zone.' 

Another thing which impressed Columbus was (lie wind. Oddly 
enough, nothing had ever been said about this strange phenomenon of the 
North-East Trade, though this regular stream of air directed towards the 
equatorial zone had been observed by many an old ocean navigator. Bur 
thia was surely only 3 lacuna in tradition itself. Seamen could' not I Live 
helped noticing this phenomenon, and there can be no doubt that from the 
time of the Phoenicians up ro die Portuguese navigators at die end of she 
Middle Ages, every Atlantic captain counted on the existence of the Trades 
in calculating his sailing course. Tt is certain that die Portuguese expeditions 
returning from Africa must have reported this in derail, but these reports 
were filed away in the archives of the crown as ‘top secret*. Therefore, it 
would be 3 mistake to come to the conclusion dun Columbus knew 
nothing oi the Trades just because Ills crew of Spaniards became alarmed 
when die same wind blew them day after day on their way to America. 

For one thing, Columbus had certainly become acquainted with the 
trade winds some ten years before his famous voyage of discovery. It is 
true he did not know how hi across ihe Atlantic this wind continued to 
blow, Bui since the ocean, according to his calculations, was not so very 1 
wide, it seemed vety likely tliar the Trade would accompany him to the 
opposite shore of the great ocean. We must stress that this hypothesis is 
not supported by any kind of documentary evidence, but dicre is no 
doubt that this voyage iq Elmina, tilts very personal encounter with 
the Trade and the tnhabitabiiity of the hot zone, gave Columbus a last 
impetus to submit bis plans to the Crown of Portugal. 

4 

Had Columbus any right to believe that die King of Portugal jnd his 
expens, the Junta iftxs M*themdikos t would be as eager and enthusiastic 
about hb project as lw himself was? It was about this time rhai the Por¬ 
tuguese captain and explorer Diego Cao was advancing far down the 
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South African coast. His aim, on orders from Lisbon, was probably to 
circumnavigate Africa: in the meantime it most have become dear to the 
Junta dot Mathemdikai dm the black continent neither stretched as Far 
as the South Pole nor was joined on to Asia. In a manner of speaking, the 
sea-route to India was now within reach of die Portuguese Admiralty. 
And since Henry the Navigator had agreed with the Pope, some decades 
before, that all lands discovered beyond Cape Bopdor would belong to 
Portugal, there could be no political difficulties. It did look as if the sea- 
route to India lay unquestionably within. Portuguese dominion. 

It was at this very moment that Columbus arrived on the scene. His 
behaviour was anything but modest. ' Pars husear elU vaultpor elponiente 
in order to reach India from the west, he did not ask for one ship only, but 
demanded a w hole fleet. He could quite justifiably liave been sent pocking 
by the court. Why should dtey have deemed it necessary to spend a single 
cruzado, a single farthing, on so uncertain a project, if they were 
reasonably confident that they were about to reach India by the already 
explored path around Africa? Even so Columbus was treated with 
jaet. The Italian explorer was referred to the experts, to the Junta Jos 
Ala them dricos. 

It is not known what objections this body of experts made when 
Columbus submitted Ids plans to diem in 148$. In all probability they did 
not agree with Ids estimates of the distance, and quoted either Ptolemy, 
who had calculated the approximate distance berween Europe and the 
eastern borders of Asia to be about *2,000 miles, or Toscanclli, who had 
said the distance was more than 5,600 miles. Even in the case of Tos- 
canelU’s mere 5,600 miles, these distances represented more than fifty days 
at sea. If the Junta, as probably happened, based its calculations on the 
twelve thousand miles of Ptolemy, this ted 10 more than a hundred days 
at sn , a span of time which would have frightened even a nautical college 
mad? up of youthful, daring seamen, let alone one of learned professors. 

Since Columbus was ready to stake his own life on the idea he put for¬ 
ward, we must assume that he had good reasons for bis rather forcible 
corrections to the calculations of die leading geographical lights, bodt of 
antiquity and of Ids own day. It would certainly be wrong to believe that 
the Genoese was just an adventurer, although die discovery of new' lands 
bad at dial time become a kind of profession. Despite many economic 
difficulties Columbus was by no means reduced to gamble all on one 
throw of the dice, and the demands which he made to both the Portuguese 
Crown and later the Spanish before liis journeys were so exorbitant iliar 
only a man quite certain of his case could have had the nerve to make them. 
What was it that had made the son ot a small Genoese wool-carder so 
certain? Mere megalomania, which is so often the cause of boastful 
derisions, and —we must admit it —even of some successful undertakings, 
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could liardly have been the reason. When Columbus went to sea, in the 
year 1491, he was after all 2 man of forty-one years of age, mature and 
reasonable and no longer a youthful dared evil. I a centra die? authorities 
such a; Ptolemy, Mannus and Paolo FoscancUi, to struggle tor ycaj with 
Portuguese and Spanish commit tees of scientists, and finally to take or die 
undoubtedly deeply felt personal responsibility ioi the S:fc of all those men 
who were to accompany him on his expedition—alt this supposes snore 
than conceit. It is for this reason dial until very recent times ir has beets 
assumed time and again that Columbus had known for certain that land 
could be found in the West across the Atlantic, hi research Wrk on 
Columbus, ilie question whether the explorer had been to Iceland in 1 477 i 
as his son Ferdinand maintained, has always been oi considerable impor¬ 
tance. For there he would surely have beard of Virdand, dial fertile land 
of grapes which die Greenland Vikings hod discovered beyond the ocean. 
The American Samuel Eliot Morison and those Scandinavian geographer* 
who agree with him arc of the opinion that tliis journey Iiad in feet taken 
place, and that Columbus’s many conflicting reports about Iceland are nor 
so important that wc should rejeer the possibility of his voyage there be¬ 
cause I.f them. Other scholars* mainly English, and in Germany iranteu- 
larly the geographer Ridiard Neiutig, empirically disagree with this idea, 
and, basing their opinion on plausible reasons, are convinced that Column 
bus never travelled further than the north of England, Rui we need not 
dclav over this point. VFe are justified in assuming that at tbe end of the 
fifteenth century the sagas about Vintond were known Ear and wide, and 
were on the lips of every seaman. Thus Columbus hardly needed to go to 
Iceland to know for certain that land had been discovered in the western 
ocean. 

He probably learnt even more than that- In the middle of the fourteenth 
century an expedition from Scandinavia sent reconnaissance units, which 
most likely penetrated sufficiently deep into America 10 realize that this 
country was no mere island but in her a huge continent. The headquarters 
of this expedition were probably located on Newport or Rhode Ei and, and 
thus certainly within reach of the Norsemen from Greenland. It is true 
that we have' no written evidence to the effect that the above-mentioned 
reconnaissance units, which wc might assume went as far as the Great 
Lakes, ever rejoined either the \inlandian forward base ur the home 
in Greenland. However, the contrary cannot he proved either, and know¬ 
ing *t whai speed such news customarily spread amongst die native, we 
mav well assume that the members of the Scandinavian head quarter* in 
Newport, who were on verv good terms with their Indian neighbours, 
were by no means badly informed about the late ot those of ilieir com¬ 
rade* who were operating .,2jo miles further we*, even 4 they never saw 

them again. 
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And even if none of dm should have happened,, if at the rime of Col urn ~ 
bus nothing was known of ihe Vinland tradition, ii was by tio meins 
unknown in Europe x\m theft! were extensive lands west of the nonhem 
ocean, Ii was not only Bishop Adam of Bremen who Imd heard and 
reported on this* many other Idgh dignitaries of the Churcli^ above all the 
Pope himself, were equally well-informed, and what is more ai first liond- 
Sbce at the lime there was a very brisk traffic between central Europe and 
tlte far north, we may justifiably assume that a great number of leading 
merchant houses seamen and shippers had learned aboui it too. Finally we 
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must not forget that, a few years before Co 1 urnbtis^ a big Port ugu 
i onv egia^ expedition Imd set out under die joint command of the German 
captains Pining and Podiorst and of the Portuguese explorer JoJo Co r - 
tcroal. This voyage of discover,- had taken place in 1473. We may well 
assume t;:ai it went to nordmasieni America, and that they reached their 
destination, seeing that Correreal was given die post of Governor of the 
island of Torcdra in the Azores as a reward for the discovery of Cape 
Cod. There tan hardly be any doubt that Columbus had Wrd ofthb 
undertaking and its results, but since this report of tbe expedition, jusr like 
all other news about lands lying in the high Ob*#west, only spoke of 
raiher bare, hard region, ar best of gigantic forests u-iih wild- wowing 
vine, 11 was of no special interest to central Eurono. Tr ™U rt „i„ k,„_ 



that the Norsemen’s discoveries were not 
served. 


given all the attention they de- 
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As wc have already mentioned, the Junta das Mathemdikos^ that com¬ 
mittee oi opens set up by the Portuguese Crown, rejected Columbus's 
plan. This happened in aJT probability at the beginning of the year >485, 
and probably in so polite a form that Columbus Imd no reason to leave 
Portugal because of it. But his great plan at tliat time had so much become 
a part of himself that he could no longer bear to live in the country which 
had rejected it- So, in the summer of 1485, he left Portugal for Spain, 

For reasons unknown to us, Columbus first went to Palos on the Rto 
Unto. His five-year-old son, Diego, who after the recent death of Dona 
Feiipa, Ids mother, had to be found 3 home, was received bv the Francis¬ 
cans of the La Rabida monastery near Palos. At die gates of the monastery, 
our explorer met Brother Antonio de Maitknu, custodian of the Francis¬ 
can district of Seville, who happened ro be visiting La Rabida. Brother 
Antonio was an astronomer of high repute- His mind teeming with ideas, 
Columbus is sure to have told the friendly Franciscan of his plans- The 
otiter was at once interested, then he became fascinated, and finally con¬ 
vinced; on his advice, and with liis help, Columbus penned a memorandum 
to Don Enrique de Guzman, the richest dignitary of Spain. 

This memorandum was an Immediate success. In Spain thev knew only 
too well that Portugal was quhe obviously on the way to finding the sea- 
route to India. It can be imagined how lively an interest Spain must Itave 
taken in a man who liad just arrived from Lisbon, and who claimed tliat he 
knew of a very much shorter route to India and China. And so it was that 
Guzman declared himself ready to put three or four caravels at die im¬ 
mediate disposal of the Portuguese-Genoese immigrant. But suddenly 
there arose complications in foreign affairs. Guzman was forced to inter¬ 
rupt his negotiations with Columbus. His place was taken by Don Luis 
de la Cerda, Duke of Mediruceh. Cerda, for his parr, was also quite 
willing to give Columbus the si lips Fie required, but thinking it essential to 
inform the Crown of his plans, he told Queen Isabella of Castile of his 
intentions. Isabella became highly interested. She decided 10 lake a per¬ 
sonal interest in the expedition and ft.id Columbus summoned to appear 
before her. In April i486 the future ‘Admiral of the Oceans* was intro¬ 
duced to the Spanish royal couple in the Alcazar of Cordoba. This decisive 
first meeting with Their Spanish Majesties turned out to be a great success 
for Columbus. His plan was submitted to the Queen's counsellors and his 
name immediately placed on the list of salaries of the privy purse. All he 
had to do now’ was to wait a little. 

This waiting was to last si* long years, six torturing, painful years, 
during which it often looked as if Columbus would be able to start at any 
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moment lor the West* only for liis departure to !>e postponed once more. 
Later Columbus spoke bitterly of those years when his opponents believed 
that they could make jokes at Ids expense, treating him as a foreign up¬ 
start. The major obstacle teas nor so much the spherical form of the earth, 
but still the question oi the distance between Europe and the cast coast of 
Asia. Doing just what iha Junta tbs Mathematical in Portugal I tad done, 
dte committee oi Spanish experts, meeting by the order of Queen Isabella 
tinder the presidency of Fernando dc Talavera, Prior of El Prado and 
lather confessor to Her Majesty, reported that die distances calculated by 
Columbus were much too small and dint his plan was impracticable. At 
die same time, however, Tabvera must have been deeply impressed by 
Columbus himself. The council adjourned without drafting a conclusive 
report- 

Nothing more happened in the summer of i 4 $6, and it appears it was not 
utuil lour and a hah years later, towards the end of 1490, that this report 
was finally presented; it was decisively negative, justifiably enough in one 
respect at least, since the theory of Columbus about tile narrow width of 
the ocean was certainly wrong. However, the Crown did not endorse the 
attitude of i(s experts* Flit-ir Majesties iniomted CoItimJjiis diat thev ■would 
discuss ills enterprise once the wars against Crania and ihe Motors were 
over. 

For Columbus this evasive attitude of the Crown was unbearable. In 
die meantime he had once again tried to get into contact with Portugal and 
was even thinking of starting negotiations with France and England. In 
any case he wished to leave Spain. At the beginning of 1492, immediately 
aner the expulsion ol the Moors from Granada, be approached Isabella and 
Ferdinand again, only to be told this time that his project would not be 
carried our. 


\Fhile Columbus, depressed and embittered after his long fruitless wait, 
saddled ids mute and rode off towards Cordoba, a man who knew and 
esteemed him lead obtained an audience with Isabella. He was Luis de 
Sanrangd the Lord Privy Puree, He poirued out to die Queen that after 
all the nsk to the Crown was not so great and also stated his readiness if 
necessary-, to take on himself the cost of finding and equipping a fleet.* 
The miracle had happened! Samangel managed to convince the Queen 
A messenger n „ horseback was sent raring after Columbus, reaching him 
ten miks away on the bridge across die Pinos. Columbus reined up and 
returned to Court. Tree, die two million maravedfc (about five thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling), the cost of the enterprise, w ere not vet fully at Iris 
disposal. Columbus was asked to provide 250,000 maravedfe himself, and 
Smrfngel for his part agreed to contribute the same amount. But every¬ 
thing was now settled m principle In the middle of April I49 *, rf* Spanish 
Crown drew up die derisive contracts with Cristobal Colon: die^mall 
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son of a wool-carder fem Genoa was given an hereditary ride, he was 
appointed ‘ Admiral of die Oceans', Viceroy and Governor-General of alt 
die lands and islands discovered by him, and finally lie obtained a rat -free 
share of 10% tn all the treasures which would reach Spain from ‘across*. 
This was all settled on die mh May 1491, 

Ten days later the ’Admiral of the Oceans ’ arrived in Palos. He wished 
to begin his voyage here, where lie first set foot on Spanish soil seven 
years before. It may sound strange that this small harbour, which com¬ 
pared with Seville or Cadiz was so insignificant and remote, was chosen as 
point at departure for such an important voyage. However, there were 
very good reasons for this. First of all, it was Palos with its surrounding 
country which more titan other pares had already supplied die captains and 
crew* for the previous Spanish voyages to Africa. Thus the little town’s 
population of bom sailors was used to the idea of distant voyages, and at 
the same time it owned a fleet of highly seaworthy caravels. In fact the 
Crown liadan eycon these and acted rather iiigh-handed l_y in the matter.The 
townof Palos, which liad fallen into disfavour with Thar Spanish Majesties 
for some reason or other, was simply ordered to pul two caravels .it the 
Admiral’s disposal. We can easily imagine how relueranify this was done, 
and that die Atei, a caravel of sixty tons belonging to Juan Nino from 
Moguer, near Pales, and the Pinto, a ship of equal size, which belonged to 
Cristobal Quintero of Palos, were not exactly the best ships to be found in 
the small port. 

Tn fact the two sMps were very small -at most sixty feet long and 
twenty feet wide. We must not be deceived by the tonnages of the Middle 
Ages. Though n are told that the Nina and the Pinto were of sixty tons 
each, we must not take it rhat this was either a measure of the water dis¬ 
placement or of their capacity. Not until the seventeenth century was the 
tonnage of a ship calculated by means of a formula based on the length, 
breadth and depth of a craft. Before that time tonnage referred simply 10 
the number of tuns of wine which could he placed below deck . 

As his flagship, Columbus chartered the Santa it/ar/a, A vessel of some 
eighty tons, she was considerably larger titan the Nina and the Pinto, and 
being a wide-bellied, broadly built, full-rigged ship, was also an excellent 
transport vessel, but under sail very* much slower than the two elegant 
caravels. She was a iH iding ship which liappened to Jiavc put into port at 
Palos. Her owner and master, Juan de la Cosa, rook parr in Columbus's 
voyage as second-in-command. The owner of the Nina, Juan Nino, also 
sailed with them. He was captain of his ship, while Cristobal Quintero, the 
owner of the Pinto, was liired as an able-bodied seaman. The pilot of the 
Pinto was Francisco Pirtzdn, a seaman from Palos, whose elder brother, 
Martin Alonzo Pinzdn, joined the same ship as captain. The other officers, 
as well as tiie crews, on die expedition came almost without exception 
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from Palos and die country around. Apart from Columbus, only four 
other non-Spaniards took part in this journey to India. 

This contradicts the fobk we occasionally meet, that Columbus’s 
sailors had been convicts press-gauged into services sea. There can be no 
question that this story is completely unfounded, and the fact that these 
ninety' men came from the same region and were often related to one 
another can be counted as one of the factors 'which contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of the enterprise. 

Of die appearance of the three ships we know practically nothing. All 
the pictures which ertist are inexact and most likely the products of some 
artist's creative fancy. Nor do we knew very much about the fitting out of 
the Indian fleet. But we may assume that Columbus had taken very special 
care about such an essential condition for the success of His voyage, lie 
himself had sailed before the mast as a seaman, and on his journeys to 
Madeira and Africa between 1478 and 1484 he had learnt the special im¬ 
portance of adequate equipment, particularly in tropical regions. And just 
as he was past master in the practical art of navigation and the steering of 
great ships, so lie also knew from Ids personal experience of seamen what 
supplies were necessary for a long voyage hi southern latitudes, and what 
kind of articles were needed for trading w r kh the natives. Tt is said that 
Columbus's expedition had enough supplies to allow for one year’s 
absence from Europe and that he had provided per day and per man one 
pint of wine, one pound of biscuits, eleven ounces of meat or fish, and in 
addition, onions, vegetables, cheese, etc. Since the Admiral had counted on 
a voyage of only three weeks, the great care and consideration he gave to 
the task are obvious. 

Thus the summer of 149a passed. At the beginning of August the three 
ships were reported seaworthy to the ’Admiral of the Oceans', and on the 
3rd of August 1491, lull an hour before sunrise, at about y.4f, the Santa 
Morin, the Pinto and the Xina weighed anchor. 
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The Canary Islands were the first port of call, 35 the last Spanish out¬ 
posts in the ocean. It was Columbus's conviction that they were situated 
at the same latitude av Cipangu-Japan, which he hoped to discover by 
sailing with the north-easterly winds prevailing in these regions at this 
time of year. 

The voyage 10 the Canaries was completed reasonably quickly, and at 
dawn on the 9th August, Cran Canaria, the central island, was sighted. 
Here there was another short pause before starting on the great voyage. 
The Pinto, whose rudder had come unshipped, had to he repaired, and die 
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laieen sails of the AW. which had proved imprvictkable in directly follow- 
ing winds, wtfc replaced by square sails, 1 bus Coin mb vis must have 
known for certain dot he would love to lack but little and that li 
wimt largely on easterly winds. Finally, water and firewood were lalten on 
board, and what gaps there were in die supplies of provisions were made 
good by means of lre$h food. All these preparations lasted until the $ih 
September t^z. Early tliai day Columbus heard Mass far die last rime in 
the Church of the Ascension in Las Palmas, and liven pm out to sea; four 
days later, at dusl^ on Sunday 
tbe ptli September, land faded 
out of sight. For thbty-four 
days they were to sec nothing 
but sea and sky, 

^ Thai Sunday, when passing 
FeiTOj the most westerly of 
the Canary Islands, Columbus 
!iad already made up his mind 
not eg inform his crew of the 
real distance they covered 
each day* as one means of 
preserving their morale. He 
had lei It be known that [and 
would bo sighted after about 
7*o sea-miles* We may 
certainly assume tliat he Itim- 
sdf allowed for a laige margin 
of error and did not com¬ 
pletely trust bis own calculi- 
rions. In any tax he thought it best to give out as small a daily reckoning 
as possible, and thus to keep a certain ‘reserve' in hand which could be 
used in case of mutiny, Every captain of hit day who undertook a long 
crossing had to reckon with the possibility of such incidents. The fact 
that at tile very beginning of the expedition Columbus had to take safety 
measures of this kind, shows how dearly lie had understood »h-* 
problem of his voyage. It was a psychological one: how to ke 
over a crowd of ignorant, superstitious, badly led, overworked and badly 
quartered men. 

His task was made easier through rife inadequacy of the nautical instru¬ 
ments of Ills time. The sextant was not yet in existence, the astrolabe was 
difficult to use —in any case Columbus probably did noi understand it — 
tile simple ship’s quadrant, which the Admiral had taken with him, failed, 
of course^ when it came to finding a star through ihe small sight on a 
tossing and pitching ship, and thus, just as a thousand years before 
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Columbus's journey and for a long lime after it, they had to rely on the 
daitv reckoning; this meant the recording of the compass readings on the 
map and a daily estimate of the distance covered, With such useful instru¬ 
ments as a properly functioning compass and a log, indicating the speed of 
ilit ship, this is a very simple matter. Columbus had none of these means 
□i his disposal. True, die compass had been known and used for six 
genera!ions, hui the phenomenon, of magnetic variation had hardly been 
investigated ai tint time, even though it had been observed a ctiirury 
before this voyage. Fortunately Columbus had not many regions to cross 
that would cause greaL decimation of die needle, though only a tew days 
after leaving the Canaries the Admiral discovered, to his astonishment and 
consternation, that the needle, instead of pointing to the North Star, 
pointed to tlut north-west. On the joth September, far out m die ocean, 
ihe same thing happened again, and Columbus was deeply disturbed by 
this puzzling phenomenon, tf his compass should tail, he would be de¬ 
prived of his most important means of orientation. 

Logs were also unknown in Europe in. Columbus’s time. They were 
invented in the sixteenth century and until tliat time tlte speed of a ship !ud 
to be reckoned by the naked eye. Old salts, who have spent their whole 
lives ai sea, are said to be capable of estimating the speed of a ship within 
hall'a fcnoi. On longer voyages, without any means 01 checking the cor¬ 
rectness of such reckonings, ibis direct method is found unsatisfactory. 
Thus for instance Columbus overestimated the speed of his flagship by 
to per cent. When he approached the regions where, according to his 
calculations, Cipangu-japan was situated, he must have done a lot o) 
worrying in seem. lie must surely have known tliat here, in die calculating 
of the ship's speed, was one of the weakest points of his navigation. Last 
but not least, then? was no means of measuring with any accuracy ihf 
course of time itself. In those days, on board any sizeable ship, there was 
fit und an onipolltt^ a sandglass which had to be tu med e\ ery thirty 
minutes. This was the responsibility of a cabin boy. We need little 
imagination to realize that such a dmkeeper was not always as reliable as 
he might have been, and occasionally Cotumbu* made a note in his diary 
about his fears that the boy might be neglecting bis duty. What is mote, it 
was inevitable that the running of the sand from the upper to die lower 
section would be severely disturbed by the tossing and pitching of the 
ship. In such circumstances there could be no question of obtaining 
anything like even an approximate reckoning. But since other means were 
unknown, and particularly since astronomical navigation was not then the 
business of seamen but of mathematicians, there was little that could 
be done to improve matters. 

But as wo have already stated, Columbus’s voyage was not a problem of 
navigation in the proper sense of the word, especially as he was very 
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fortunate in that the trade winds extended quite far to die north. Modem 
sailing manuals recommend, for early autumn east— 1 west voyages (Tom 
north Europe to the ILSJV., 3 course which lies in the latitude of 20° N. 
Columbus kept between rt 1 and io” further to the north, but nevertheless 
stayed within the Trades almost all die time. 

His fleet was hurrying along towards the west, sails billowing in the 
constantly following wind. For the Admiral, this great speed allowing him 
to cover distances of 150-170 nautical miles each day was most gladdening, 
but not so to his crew, who became more and more restless, thinking that 
no other wind ever blew at all in these latitudes. On the zznd December 
when die India fleet had been tacking against unfavourable winds for two 
*kys» Columbus noted with satisfaction: ‘This contrary wind 1«« been a 
great help to me, because my crew had become very anxious, thinking 
that, with this favourable wind blowing all the while, they would never be 
able to return to Spain, and great unrest prevailed on board.’ This proves 
on the one hand that some of Columbus’s fleet—apart from himself—may 
never liave beard of the trade winds, and on the other that the restlessness 
ot the crew was already a marked sign oi the growing fear of the sailors. 
Admittedly, at that rime they had been sailing for about eight days through 
the Sargasso Sea, that marepigrum of antiquity, of which it was said tliat 
its sticky weeds would no; let go of any ship that its green arms had 
embraced. Naturally the sight of these vast meadow? of Sargossum hacei- 
fentrrjy or gulf-weed, must have been most frightening, diougb actually the 
plants only grow to a height of eighteen inches and generally are but weak 
structures that bend and sway and become intertwined. In the centre of the 
Sargasso Sea, a region of about the size of Europe, these masses of weed 
appear nevertheless to be so matted that they can present a danger to small 
vessel?. At any rate this is the opinion of die Danish botanist G. Foster 
who, in the twenties of this century, went on an exploratory expedition 
into the Sargasso Sett and reported tliat large sections of this meadow of 
seaweed were so dense that one could walk on If this is true, then we 

can imagine how disturbing it must have been for Columbus's sailor? 
when, for almost two weeks, they sailed along the borders of tills uncanny 
prairie. And when at night rhis Immensity was glowing from horizon to 
horizon with the blue-green and yellow phosphorescence of innumerable 
Ashes and molluscs, die sight must have been particularly terrifying. The 
Admiral tried to pacify his crew, Columbus ordered sounding? to be made 
at more frequent intervals, and the depths plumbed were found *0 be zoo 
fathoms and sometimes even more. Nevertheless, the fear remained [liar 
some day they would be stuck in one of these floating meadows. This was 
very nerve-racking, 2nd ir is no wonder that the forecastle began to 
grumble. 

Disappointed hopes added to the trouble. After Columbus bad p-npwfl 
c 
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out that tliei weeds had not impeded the rapid progress of the ;hip. Sic Siad 
also expressed the belief that so much greenery must needs indicate the 
immediate vicinity o{ land. When, on top of this, they had observed the 
passage of great docks of seabirds, it looked as if his hopes were indeed 
well-founded and about to be proved correct. But day after day went by 
without even a trace of land on the horizon. It was assumed that the groups 
of islands that appeared on the cosmographers* charts of these regions had 
been missed. Francisco Pinzdn, the pilot of the Pima, was so convinced of 
this, tltat on the evening of the 25th September he approached dose to the 
Santa Maria and suggested to Columbus tliat they alter course in search 
of the islands, but Columbus declined to do so. There was no time to lose; 
Ids aim was India. 

While they were still arguing over this, Francisco’s older brother Mar¬ 
tin Pinzdn suddenly sprang up with a shout of glee. 

’Tierra, riern)! —Land, land!' he shouted across to Columbus from 
the stem of the ship, pointing to the south-west. And Indeed everyone 
could make out die faint dark strip, stretching across the distant horizon. 
At tlie sight of it Columbus threw himself upon his knees to intone the 
Gloria in excekts, wliile the crew of his three ships joined in this hymn of 
thanksgiving with joyous hearts. 

All night long the ships stood 10 the south-west. Next day at dawn, as 
the morning glowed arid glittered across the sea, there was no longer any 
sign of land. Disappointment was deep and general, but Columbus him¬ 
self was the least affected. According to his secret reckoning, he itad only 
completed rwo-thirds of his voyage. If land was sighted litre, it could only 
be an island, an island furthermore where they would have to drop anchor, 
which to him only meant delay and loss of time. His urge was to press on 
towards die west, towards his goal. 

During the six days between the 27 th September and die 1st October 
1492, due winds were changeable, restless, as if Neptune had not yet de¬ 
cided where to send the three slowly drifting ships. There was little work 
on board. The crew had time to reflect and brood over their thoughts. 
Counting on their fingers they realized dun almost three weeks Jiad gone 
by since they had their last sight of land. Three weeks? Had not the 
Admiral told them that they w ould not have to sail for more than three 
weeks? The grumbles of the crew soon turned into mm a res Hard words 
were exchanged, and in their minds they started ro con template what 
would happen if the Admiral were thrown overboard one dark night; in 
short, open mutiny was about to break out Of course Columbus was 
aware of all this and he could well imagine wjiat was brewing. When some 
officers, in the name of list- crew, asked him to turn back, he rebuked them 
gruffly; Let them reflect well what would happen if they returned to Spain 
without having accomplished anything, and without him, their Admiral 
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Of course, they could murder liim if they chose, but then the gallows 
would be waiting for them. If, on die o tiler Jiand, tlicy persevered, they 
would all become fabulously rich and each one of them was assured of die 
Kings bounty. India was not far away. They only had to hold on for 
another few days. 

Once more Columbus managed to padfy his crew. His luck might even 
hold on the next 1 L ccasion, but that would be the very last timet either they 
would throw him overboard or 
force him to return. Something 
must happen in the next few 
days, lie must find land. He had 
just gone over the secret reckon¬ 
ing again. Tliey had covered 707 
miles 10 tills day, the tst October 
[49a. Tile next dtreeor four days 
would have to prove him right. 

Ot course he too was restless, 
nervous and irritable. But surely 
God had not led him so 
miraculously, only to forsake 
him now. He could not possibly 
be wrong. 

Nevertheless, the order was 
given for every inch of sail to 
be set in order to make the most 
of the sready wind that blew full force from the east Tilt* ships raced 
wildly towards the west with a foaming wake and across a swirling sea. 
They covered tSa miles in a day’s reckoning—almost eight nautical 
mites per hour and not much less than tire speed of an average tramp ship 
of our days. Meanwhile die forecastle had more time for reflection and 
brooding. Rumours were starting up anew. But again large flocks of birds 
were seen passing overhead—Columbus knew only too well that thfe did 
not necessarily mean any tiling, that they were only seabirds crossing the 
ocean on quite unknown courses, but the crew [tad no inkling ut this. 
They thought land must be near, and once more dimed down. 

Fhus the 61 h October arrived. The Pint a drew close to the flagship, and 
through cupped hands Piradn shouted h is advice that Columbus ought to 
alier course to the soutb-wtsr, Naturally Pinzdn had kepi his own reckon¬ 
ing. He knew just as well as Columbus tliar the 750 miles, the supposed 
distance between the Canaries and Japan, had long been covered. He had 
no doubt that they had missed Gpangu and were approaching the shores 
of Asia. The Admiral reflected on this and, recalling once mure whar 
Marco Polo had said of the position of China in relation to Japan, he 
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decided to continue on his westerly course, though he must liave known 
perfectly clearly the significance of Pinion's intervention. What was Itap- 
pentng on the Pima was the beginnings of mutiny in which even captain 
and officers were joining. It was high time that they sighted land. 

And lo! — the desired land seemed to materialize. In the small hours of 
die morning of the 7th October a signal came thundering from the Nina 
sailing in front: Land in sight! On the Admiral's ship, too, they had seen 
the dart strip on the horizon, but no one had dared to raise the shout of 
land. This time Columbus himself seemed to be much more sceptical than 
on the 25 th September. We have no reports of Gloria in excekb, nor of the 
Admiral kneeling down to give praise to God. He stood on deck, looking 
towards the west, his blue eyes directed to the wide ocean and to that dark 
faint strip lying ahead. A few hours later, he knew that it had not been 
land. But lie also knew that land must be dose by. ‘ Toda la rwche gyeron 
pasar pharos' y the whole night we could hear birds passing, he wrote in 
his journal- And the docks of birds which since early morning Iiad 
appeared high on the sky on a south-westerly course, at a sharp angle to 
the ship's own course, and disappearing behind the horizon in front, no 
longer were those seabirds which had been seen towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember. These were birds of the fields and tlwrefore land must be dose 
ahead. Land, land, land! Columbus dunged his course in a south¬ 
westerly direction. Pinzon must have noticed this with great satisfaction: 
the Admiral was agreeing with him after all I 

Yet four days later things again began to look critical on the Pinto. 
Tlte crew was refusing to go on. Pinzon, strengthened in his position by 
the change of course ordered by die Admiral, pointed out to his crew the 
birds which had flown all night across the ocean and were making for the 
south-west. He too knew dial land could not be far. Thus he managed to 
keep order aboard his ship. After all, Pinzon was looked upon by his crew 
as one of themselves. Like them he was a man from Palos, and not only 
bad they known him for years but many of them were his 

but things did not look nearly so favourable on the flagship, which had 
caught die spark of rebellion. Columbus was a foreigner, one of those 
cursed Italian dagoes who seemed to have pushed their way to the from of 
Christian navigation and who were beginning to impose themselves in 
Spain, What was worse, lie liad come into the country from hated Portugal. 
There, they Jiad ignored him with his obstinacy and crazy ideas. Should he 
be allowed to do with Spanish sailors as he pleased? The most vociferous 
were (Jit Basques and Galicians from north-western Spain. Amongst these 
men from Castile and Aragon, they felt as much like strangers as Columbus 
himself. By what right did he deem himself better or cleverer than they? 

Columbus had had time to prepare himself to face mutiny. Should he 
fiiil to pacify his crew and should it come to the point, his position would 
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be desperate. Irwas now too tale for strictness, for draconian measures, for 
keel-hauling or stringing offenders up to the maul yard. The to recast 1 c was 
quite right, lie was, and always would be, a stranger, and if force had to be 
metby force, he was certain to come off worst. Thus he wrote in his journal; 

Tndsy ihe complained jbour ihe institTerible Ecsigth nf the vpyag* and said that 

they could itoi stand it arty longer* but the Admiral incoufajKd fhisifl a* Ivrit he could, 
pphttiny out lbs rewards diat were i waiting them. Their complaint* and pic- 
vines were all die more umeasonabb. since they now were within reach of India. J.s wjj 
unless 10 rebd. Tli l fjcpediuun had sianed for India* and lie neither would, nor could, 
tebt until he lud found li with the help of our Lord. 

Other reports on critical ictU October added that Columbus had 
promised hb crew that he would return home if hi$ fleet did not discover 
land within two or three days, and later authorities have add, concerning 
the events of these first dap of October 1492, that Columbus himself had 
been uncertain and liad looked upon these two or three dap 1 grace as a 
divine test of the value of his enterprise. What really happened on board 
die three ships is far from dear, but what is certain is dot Columbus once 
more had hb way—admittedly for ihe very last rime, Ai all casts land 
must be found. 

And once again a miracle luppened in this story so full oi miracles, As 
the Nina was racing ahead under full sail towards the south-west, someone 
on board spotted a drifting object floating on tire waves- It was fished out 
of the water and lo I it was? found to be a green branch with blossom on St; 
it looked like a Castilian dog rose- Then the Pima made similar catches; a 
board- a reed, a screen shore plant and a staff quite obviously carved by 
human hands. Immediately die rebellious murmurs ceased. Even the most 
stupid cabin boy could now see that land must be close at hand. 

Thus die 10th Oct ober passed and the 11 th came and went after a windy 
day on a rough sea. Towards evening Columbus made a short speech to 
bis crew* in which he pointed out God's goodness to diem and admonished 
the night-watch to special vigilance. Then, as always the Salve Regina was 
chanted and the new watch reported for duty, hut those off duty did not 
sleep. Gradually most of them came up on deck, all eyes turning to the 
west and staring hopefully. Although Lund was close by the Admiral left 
the sails unfurled and the squadron raced towards the west at great ;-pced. 
The moon would rise ai t x o'clock and with its help sailing would be safer. 
If they came upon a reef wlieii sailing at high speed in such a sea and wind 
—may God have mercy on them! In this atmosphere: of mounting excite¬ 
ment which not even Columbus could withstand, the shouts ot " Lumbral 
Tierra 1 A light! Land! \ coming suddenly from able-bodied seaman Pedro 
Ysquierdo* had die effect of an electric shock. Columbus too had seen the 
light* and two or throe others who stood with him on tap of the castle, but 
the light did nor appear again* They must have been mistaken* 
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Tension was growing. The si iff trade wind continued to blow. The 
si dps pursued ibcir race towards die west at seven or eight knots. About 
two o'clock tile moon stood high in die sky, and while, directly behind the 
fleet, die sea to the east and the foaming wake receded into darkness, 
everyi I ling in front was clear and silvery. Snow-white were the crests of 
the waves, and like a diamond-studded robe the watery spray lapped over 
the bow. The faster Pinto was a few miles in from of die flagship, with 
Rodrigo Jc Triana from Palos in the crow's-nest, when suddenly lar 
ahead he had a glimpse in the moonlight of a brilliant white surface tliat 
looked like a sand-dune. And here it was, and there again with a darker 
strip in between. In the tossing and pitching of the ship Triana let pass a 
good deal of time. He did not wish to make a false report, and apart from 
tliat he was afraid of the Pinzons and of the scoiflng dfhts comrades. Still 
he would very much tavc liked to earn the silken jerkin which Columbus 
had promised to whoever first sighted land. What is more, he might even 
get a share of the annual rent of 10,000 ma raved is which tile Captain would 
receive as his reward from the Crown. Rodrigo de Triana went on staring 
into the darkness with great concentration—he was right: through the 
glitter and shine in front of him the dark strip was growing dearer, no 
doubt that it was land. 

1 Tierra, items / 1 he roared, at the top of Ids vo ice. 

Pinzdn on the quarter-deck quickly peered forward. The fellow was 
right I 

’Fire the signal gun,’ he yelled to the forecastle. 

A tongue of flame licked round die mouth of the gun, the dull thud of 
the report rumbled over the sea, reaching the fbgslup now some way 
behind. 

The crew jumped to their feet and swarmed up the rigging. They 
noticed tliat the Pinia had already reduced sail and was slowing down. 
The Santa Maria caught up and shot past, so dose dirough the lee that 
the yards seemed to touch, and when Columbus hailed across: ‘Sehor 
Martin, teve you seen Jimd?' the answer roared back from many throats, 
' Sir, the reward has been won! * The land was now but six sea-miles ahead. 
AH tliree ships were making directly for it. In less than an hour they would 
be dose in. Columbus ordered all sails, except the main, to be furled, and 
die small fleet laid-to for die night. Dawn broke at about 4.30. There before 
their eyes stretched a coral island covered with green trees, heavy breakers 
rolling towards its brightly shining beach. They would have to sail past 
die sou th of die island a nd try to drop anchor on the lee-side. 

Tlie greai objective had been reached. These reefs tallied exactly with 
™. descriptions made 10 Columbus of die approaches to the shores of 
, lJ " Hc ™ «™° t “ with feeling* 0 f happiness and gnidnide. So lie 
had been right aft« all and God ted granted liim victory 1 Perhaps his first 
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thought was for die great treasures now within easy reach, ihe bars of gold, 
tile jewels and pearls, the bales of silk, the abundant stores of spioes and 
delicacies spoken of by Marco Polo, hut he roust also have remembered 
that, without the help of God, he could never have wrested from Arabs 
and Mamelukes the monopoly of entry lo the Far East. He, the ambassador 
of the Christian Ch urch, bad triumphed over the in ft dels, despite tremendous 
difficulties. It was only much later 
that the rrutli about this country 
was discovered, that in fact it was 
neither Asia nor Cipangu, and 
that the letter which Columbus 
carried, addressed by tire King 
of Spain to d ie Great Khan, could 
never have reached its addressee, 
and that Luis de Torres, the 
learned Jew, but a convert to 
Christianity, whom Columbus 
had brought along because be 
spoke not only Hebrew but also 
Arabic and other Oriental lan¬ 
guages as well, would never be 
called upon to display his talents 
as an interpreter, ft is well known 
that Columbus was convinced 
that he had landed on the eastern shores of Asia. He had in fact discovered 
San Salvador, one of the Bahama Islands, now known as Wa ding's Island 
and called Gmnahani by the natives, 

On Friday, 1 ith October 1492, soon after sunrise and after he Had found 
a suitable place for dropping anchor, Columbus took possession of the 
foreign shore with due Spanish ceremony, In the first boot, holding the 
Royal Standard, stood Columbus himself; boliind him, under the barmen 
of die India expedition, came the captains of die Pint* and die Nina, sur¬ 
rounded by an armed company. Columbus was die first to go ashore. He 
threw himself on his knees, kissed die earth, praised God with tears of joy 
and christened the island San Salvador. 

He ili£n called t lit iwq captains and Rodrigo dr Esjobwfo, nonry of hh ilrei,. and 
aSao Rodrig* s Saridle* from Segovia- AfterriLltfig all iki&f who hikd landed wi di him, 
and in the p [ranee of many mrcves who luA foprgattaed then? lie solemnly wok 
posession qf ik^ bland hi die name of Tlberr Cadwlic Majesties* - - - Thro the Chris- 
tons ptucLairoed liim Admin! and Viceroy and took an oaih of obedience to hint as ihe 
qf Their Mijefiiie&i * * < 

The (^remony was concluded with 2 Salve Rtgbw* The lnc!i^n $ 1 Tamos, 
who belonged to the language group of the Arawais and who had been 
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watching the strange big ships since early morning, approached shyly but 
most anxiously. They appeared to be primitive hut friendly people and 
they were quite overcome when Columbus made them a present of red 
caps and glass beads* 

Thqr wem about utidad as when duty were bore; the women mo were completely 
siated, ultlifHjgh I only saw one yoting girl, In fact only young people were there, no 
one of them was older than thirty. They were well built, pleasant to took at and with 
friendly faces. Their hair was coarse, like the tails of lionet; they let it fall over their 
foreheads down to their eyebrows. At the bask of tlidr t leads they had a long crop 
which they never cut. 'Die colour of thdr akin w» tile same as that of the natives of the 
Canaries. Some were painted black, some white, some red. Some put paint on their 
faces or their bodies, some only on dieir noses. They atmed practically no weapons and 
indeed they obviously knew little of such things. When they were shown a drawn 
sword they unguardedly took it by the edge and hurt themselves. Their lances were 
nude without iron, occasionally pointed with the tooth of a fish or a similar object- The 
people were ot moderate stature, good-looking, and their limbs were strong nnd 
shapely, t observed that some had scare on their bodies and, by means of signs, I ques¬ 
tioned them as to dieir cause. They explained that people lud come across tlte sea from 
ndgjibouring islands in Order to capture diem, and that they had defended themselves. 
1 rtilccted ok what they told nr, and cunut lo the conclusion ihst people had came from 
tin: mainland to enslave diem. They are bound to be excellent .ervanre for [ found that 
they quickly imitated everything that was shown them. Since it would appear tiui duty 
have no religion, I believe that they yet may become good Christian!. When leaving 
here. Cod willing, ] shall take six of them with me for \sur Majesties so that they 
might leant Spanish. 1 saw no animats apart from parrots. 

The Spaniards also noted, almost from the very outset, that the Indians 
looked upon their heard ed and white-skinned guests as men from Heaven. 
Elsewhere , 1 we have told in detail of the legends, so widespread in Mexico 
and Peru, of a bearded white god who would one day come from the 
east, and of the prophecies in both these regions, so remote from each 
other, of the return of this god and his sons in tlie distant future. In sub¬ 
sequent chapters we shall have to return once more to this subject, but 
here we merely wish to note that legends of tills kind seem to have been 
prevalent even amongst the primitive Tamos, long since extinct* Colum¬ 
bus repotted that on two occasions the InSos Itad actually greeted him as 
God and ibe Son of Heaven; similarly, he more than once observed tliat lie 
had frequently come across Indians nearly as white as Spaniards, and 
certainly lighter-skinned than die natives of the Canarv Islands. If we re - 
call that the Bahamas and the W«i Indian Islands lie full in the path of 
the north-easterly trades, and That thus it is more than likely that many 
ships were carried from the Old to the New World, then the appearance of 
white Indians in these regions will not strike one as particularly strange 
However, Columbus no more titan made a note of the fact. Tliis is very 
understandable if we realize that it is unlikely diat Columbus reflected on 
1 P*ul Hermann, Conjoin h Af (Homtih Hamilton, t ??4 y 
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wither white people had been there before him. After all he was con¬ 
vinced that he was in Asia and that many EurojK-ans had preceded him 
there. Only Cones and Pisano* who knew dial die New World was a con¬ 
tinent situated between Europe and the Far Fast* could lind such things 
remarkable, 

ft is interesting also to note that here, in this report of Columbus, we 
have the foundation of that legend of a blissfully happy and innocent 
existence, unspoilt by culture and civilization, which afterwards was to be¬ 
come die sentimental yearning of Rcvwnwns a Lz naturel Later we * M 1 
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Specimen of Columbus’s writing and signature. 

hear die same laudatory accounts from Cook and his companions. Before 
the lime of Columbus, it was not customary' 10 be lyrical about savages 
and their way of life, although die Portuguese voyages along the shores of 
southern Africa must have offered more ample opportunities for doing so. 
Like so many other things, this attitude seems to be connected with the 
general fin de silcle dissatisfaction prevalent in Europe at die time. Only 
people completely discontented with die decadent state of society could 
have looked upon the primitive Tainos as innocent children of God. A 
mere nine months later, Columbus lumself was 10 be sliarply disillusioned. 
’When., on his second voyage to America, be landed on Santa Maria de 
Guadalupe, he discovered quite unequivocal signs of ca nnibal ism. And 
when members of his crew freed a number of castrated Aimak boys, who 
had been captured by the Caribs of Guadalupe and were being fattened for 
the pot, when young slave girls who had broken out from their cages came 
swimming across to the flagship, girls who were kept by the Caribs for the 
sole purpose of producing babies, because these babies were considered to 
c* 
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Be sped at delicacies, then Columbus must have realised that the alleged 
natural innocence of the'noble savages" 'was rather a misconception. 

However interesting all iliis might be for the Old World, Columbus 
soon found out that there were no treasures of any value in Guattahani. 1 I t 
looked to us as if the island were poor in everything', Columbus remarked 
in one of his reports and elsewhere lie added with full empliasls: 

It was particularly important for nit; to Irani whether any gold existed among :In jii; 
some wofe snail goSden bars miough their noses. From ihdt signs I leamt that in an 

bland io rise «outb ihm lived a king, owning whole vessels of gold_Hie gold, 

which rbe natives wear in their noses, comes from this island. Bui I do no i wbh to lose 
an) lime in searching for ir for 1 must endeavemr ro reach Cjpigu quickly. 

Gold! Always gold! Here we see revealed * with unmitigated clarity a 
one of the main incentives for Columbus’s voyage. Just as in the Portu¬ 
guese voyages of discovery, so also in the Spanish enterprises, the auri 
sana famts, the cursed greed for gold, was a very strong motive. There¬ 
fore Columbus did not dally in Guanahani. As early as the afternoon of 
the 14th October, he weighed anchor and, taking seven natives with him , 
he sailed on in a south-westerly direction, where, said the Tain os, who 
tpiite likely did not accompany Columbus entirely of their own free will, 
he would find the golden land supplying them with their own ornaments. 
It was a wonderful voyage past rich tropical island vegetation. Islands 
covered with flowers, glowing with all (lie colours of die rainbow, 
fragrant with the sweetest of perfumes, emerged one after the other from 
the dear, calm waters. Occasionally Columbus sent messengers ashore to 
ask for the Great Khan, and to report on tile nature of die islands. From 
one of these missions, bis sailors returned with the report that the savages 
had beds that looked like mats of cotton and which they called hamacas. 

They ire nude with a kind of slipknot. Tint cords do not mo criss-cross but are 
joined together abng their lengths in so tooic a manner that a hand tan Ijc placed 
beiweeri them, - - - These kstiatai have a length of five and a lialf feet and their two ends 
consist of many loops of these cords.... With these they air attached to the posts of 
me huts so that they hang freely above the ground and swing in the air.... Due can 
sleep peacefully in them. 

This news seems to have interested Columbus. Since be was a practical 
man lie might well have realized that ibis would solve the problem of find¬ 
ing a way for sailors on board ship to sleep and rest. In any case, the 
Spaniards were the first to introduce hammocks on thefe ships, and 
thousands of honest seamen will have given grateful thanks to their great 
colleague, Columbus, even though they did not know him, many, many 
times in their lives when after a long watch they could stretch out in one 
of these. A little later the Portuguese also introduced the use of ham mocks 
in their ships. According to the German navigator and merchant Hans 
Mayr ; who reported the fact in 1505, the Portuguese had come across 
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them in India: a net of palm fibres fastened to a post and offering space for 
one man. 'Finis the discovery of the Liammock. seems to have bam made on 
two independent occasions. 

But cf course Columbus was mn satisfied with mere historical glory and 
his dhappoin£men.r was mourning slowly. The land of gold continued to 
elude him. He still placed grant hopes on Cuba* which the natives had 
described to him as in island already opened up to trade* and he wrote in 
Ills journal: 

Ttk kkvd can be nndtmg but CifRingn. AH I liavc to do h limply to look for the 
gold and Spices- In any event I shall have to s&ircb cjlu Qtiimay in deliver the royal 
letter to the Great Klituu 

However* the Admiral of the Spanish Crown must have begun to have 
some slight doubt as to whether these islands were in fact connected with 
Cipangu* Yet, when a few days 
later, on the 28th October* he 
dropped anchor before Cuba* he 
had lost all his doubts. The ruin}* 
season had just finished so that 
tropioil nature was glowing in 
all its glory. Columbus never 
tired of praising the incom- 
panibie magic of tlii$ region. 

‘The scent of the flowers and 
trees is glorious beyond all 
description. The song of birds 
and the chirping of crickets may 
be heard all night. The air is soft 
and balmy* being neither hot nor cold, Hera would I like to live forever 1 * 
lie wrote in his diary* and full of the joy of discovery he believed that lie 
could see mastic in all the forests, hanks of pearls in the sea* and gold in i_he 
metallic sheen of the river-beds. No doubt, this was G pangut Or if not 
Cpangu, then it must be India* He was sure now tiiai lie liad finally 
readied his great objective* 

But the gold of which he had dreamt, the heavy bars and great nuggets 
of gold lying about everywhere, the trintcEs which had no value for tile 
natives because day were so common; all this could not be found. This 
dream of El Zferadh w’hidi he !iad chased across the great ocean from dis¬ 
tant Spain remained a dream. The Indians now' told him that the great king 
who owned all die gold did not reside on die island of Cuba, bur on Ci&ao. 
Again Columbus interpreted this place-name as Cipangu and sailed on. 
On the and November he sent tw o men ashore with orders to discover 
mote about die nature of these regions. Four day^ later the messengers 
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returned, and in his entry for the 6th November Columbus reported to 
detail wbai had happened to them: 

My rLL'Sscn^ers reported ih& after a march cA abciit ft, dve miles ihey had discovered 
4 village with zbout one thousand ijihjbiTanis.. Tlie natives liad received them ccrc- 
mtinkm5iy f had lodged ftson in die mo&i beiuiiful houses, carried them tn their aims* 
kissed their hands -nd fret and* in short* hud tried to make it clear to diem in every 
pojaiblc way dun ir wis known ihe white men Itad descended from the gpds, Some 
fifty men and women had asked for permission m renira with them to die Heaven of 
iht eicmaJ gods. My ftto messengers reported that they had encountered many men 
and women carrying icrne sort of cylinder in which sweetly smelling herbs were glow¬ 
ing, These lltey supposed were dried herb stalks covered by an equally dry but broader 
kaf. The people sucked thff ocher etui of the cylinder and, as it were, drank in the smoke. 
Although this apparently Inicxxkwicd them ii also «*med to protect them From fatigue, 
Tlie natives £ajd tjtai tliey called these cylinders taA^cax^ 

The report of the two messengers, which, according to Columbus's 
diary, gave information concerning tlie character of the area, the nature of 
die litres growing there, its spice* and delicacies, said nothing of gold. And 
alter all, brier had beers the w hole purpose of the voyage. No doubt 
the Spanish Majesties would be very pleased to I earn, that their new land* 
were so fertile and full of a host of good things. But what Spin needed, 
4 nd needed desperately, at this moment was gold, and nothing but gold, 
for when the Moors and Jews were expelled they had taken their capital 
wiili diem. Yet gold was precisely what could not be found. 

Columbus's crew seemed to sense the mounting restlessness of the 
Admiral* Disappointment spread, and on the list November* Martin 
Alonzo Pimdn, Columbus's immediate subordinate, deserted together 
^ ith the Pin in in order to discover the land of gold off his own bat. Good 
weather alone remained faithful to Columbus. Despite the fact that tor- 
nadoei are so common in these latitudes, he continued to sail day after day 
under the same smiling sky and with the same soft breezes. At tlie begin- 
ring of December he reached Haiti, of which the natives on Board could 
only speak w ith shy wonder and slight horror. They called the inhabitants 
of tlte island Drib and said they were cannibals. Once again Columbus 
madt a. mistake. He misunderstood lik native guides and misinterpreted 
the term cmi&a -which they applied to the inhabiiants of Haiti (and from 
which the word cannibal was later derived) as die customary appellation of 
ihe subjects of the Great Khan. 

But the Great Khan remained just as elusive as Gpangu and Quinsay, 
Through the carelessness of the helmsman they even foundered. The 
Stwit a AJaria struck a sandbank and could no longer put to Therefore 

the sailors brought everything ashore that could be of any importance and 
since the Nina, the smallest of the craft, was not large enough to hold all of 
them, a part of the crew stayed behind in a fon, quickly built from the 
wTedcage of the Smm Maria, while Columbus sailed on* Relations with 
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the natives were good. The cacique, as the Indiana called their ruler, scented 
to be well disposed towards the strangers, and foot! and supplies of all 
kinds sufficient fora whole year were stored in die fort so that, as far as was 
humanly possible to predict, nothing untoward could liappen. Further¬ 
more Haiti seemed to be much richer in gold titan the previous islands. 
During the short time they stayed there after die shipwreck, while the fort 
was bring constructed, they gathered quite a liandsoine treasure of gold 
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through exchanges with the natives. Thus gold had been discovered, true 
not very much, hut enough to Cover tile costs of the impress de las Indias. 

Shortly after the shipwreck, Pimfon returned with somewhat feeble 
excuses for his absence. His unauthorized search for the gold-land had 
been fruitless, and the Admiral could justly assume dm his self-willed 
subordinate would avoid any future escapades. But whn could guarantee 
that one day he would not slip off again in order to get back to Spain before 
Columbus? This thought left the Admiral no peace. Having had to wait 
for so many years before finally managing to reach the object of his dreams, 
it was not pleasant to think that another might anticipate him in tasting of 
the glories of these new discoveries. Thus in the middle of January 1433 
he decided to return 10 Spain, 

This decision must have been a difficult one to make. For a full twelve 
weeks now he had sailed up and down what he assumed to be the shores of 
Asia without finding either Cipangu or the Great Khan. No dignitaries, 
loaded with gold and clad in brocade, had awaited him, hut only poverty- 
stricken, naked savages. Nowhere had he found those thickly populated 
dries Mateo Polo had spoken of so eloquently. Not a single spice of 
trading importance had been discovered, but only poor substitutes for 
cinnamon and pepper. True, he liad discovered gold on Haiti and a regular 
working would certainly prove rewarding. But how could he prove to 
Thdr Catholic Majesties that he had really been to the shores of Cathay, 
the lands of the Great Khan? Certainly Columbus could not have :iad 
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happy thoughts In his mind when on the night of ihe ifth-idth January 
J493 he left Haiti on his voyage home to Spain. 

As we have seen, the crossing from die Canaries to the Bahama Islands 
was nut so much a feat of nautical skill as a test of mom! courage, but the 
voyage home made the highest demands on the navigational ability of the 
Admiral, his captains and pilots. No obliging trade wind blew the ships 
across the breadths of the oceans: rather Columbus liad 10 use liis wits to 
ge; out of die zone of the Trades and find traces of westerly winds. As far 
as Bermuda he sailed a northerly course, on the starboard tack against 
easterly winds. When two weeks after his departure be liad the w r est wind 
behind liim, it was a wicked winter wind bringing squalls, storms, hurri¬ 
canes, icy shower? and a wild sea. The two caravels ploughed their way 
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to the east, pi idling so much that the bow was continually swamped by 
the looming breakers, and the rudder, more than two-thirds out of the sea, 
was practically useless. 

On die 11th February the weather became still worse. For a long time 
disaster threatened the tiny ships. The wind blew fiercely all day long and 
kept changing its direction from w est to south-west; as a result there were 
extraordinarily strong heavy cross-seas. Columbus had taken in all sails, 
and so the steadying and lifting force of tile wind was denied tile ships 
which laboured heavily along, creaking in all their seams. When after 
twenty-four hours the storm abated somewhat, the sails -were unfurled 
once more: but the wind rose again with full force front the south-west on 
the afte rnoon of the t jth February. Because of the mighty swell from the 
west, heavy cross-seas broke across the ships. During that night, Colum¬ 
bus's ship, the Nai a, lost sight of the Pima. The Nina, lacking adequate 
ballast and in constant danger of capsizing, fought its way towards the east. 
For bourn, Columbus himself lost all hope, no longer able to believe that 
things could end well. Full of forebodings of his fate, he threw a tightly 
sealed little barrel overboard containing a short report on his voyage, tie 
then summoned his crew to appear before him, and they drew lots twice 
10 decide who should make a pilgrimage to the Holy Virgin of Guadalupe 
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In the mountain* of Estiemadura if they got safely back to Spain. And each 
dint the lot fell to Columbus. So passed the 14th February. Towards 
evening die storm abated, the sea slowly grew calmer mid by night the 
danger had passed. A quiet day followed, and on the evening of the ijth 
February 1493 land could just be made out ahead- Columbus immediately 
came to the coma conclusion that tIus could only be one of the Azores 
islands. In fact it was Santa Marta, the most southerly of them. 

Now the worst was over. The nautical feat demanded of Columbus’s 
skill liad been successfully performed. He liad discovered the way home. 
Some unpleasant weeks followed in the power of the Portuguese who 
owned the Azores and who mated die homeward-bound voyager, 
allegedly from Asia, widi none too friendly a spirit because in their 
opinion Columbus had gone illegally to Guinea. But in the end, they let 
him go and allowed him 10 sail. On the t4th March [493, alter a total 
absence of seven and a half months, Columbus re-entered Palos harbour. 
The Pinta 7 too, arrived oti the same evening. After it liad been driven off 
its course by the storm, at the end of February it had sighted the Galician 
coast of northern Spain, and had finally sailed along the coast as far as 
Palos. I'inzdn had already made haste to inform Their Catholic Majesties 
of the discovery of new lands and of his own Itappy return from Galicia. 
But Ferdinand and Isabella understood only too well die significance of 
his haste. Pinzdn was not summoned to the court. He had to stay on board 
his ship and, deeply wounded by the royal disfavour, he stole back to 
Palos. He could not bear this dashing of his hopes. He fell ill on board 
ship, liandcd over command to his brother, and died soon after reaching 
Palos. 

There is no need to stress that Columbus’s return was the occasion for a 
magnificent reception, and for a great number of feasts and banquets. The 
Royal Court, at that time in Barcelona, showered every possible distinc¬ 
tion on the courageous discoverer, who, accompanied by a number of 
Iwibi, and surrounded by all kinds of strange objects from the New 
World, lad presented himself to Their Catholic Majesties. Columbus 
made good use of their favourable attitude to him to praise tire beauties of 
tin? new land, its immense riches, the wonders ot the tropics, their fertility 
and their glory. True, when he had first se? sail be had promised to find the 
Indian islands of Cipangu, SO rid] in spices and also the kingdoms of 
Japan and Cathay, the great Chinese Empire with its innumerable canals, 
its marble bridges and its golden palaces, so wondrously described by 
Marco Polo. He had obviously ftiJitd to do so and a few doubling and 
questioning voices were raised amid the general jubilation. Columbus 
himself could not have expected Otherwise. Titus in the final sentences of 
the report of Ids voyage written for the Spanish King, he protected him¬ 
self in advance against all attach in that lie depicted himself-and this 
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must In fact have been his real attitude—as God's tool, whose 'voyage, 
albeit apparently executed with so much levity, will resound to the glory 
of Chris uanity*. Yet despite all doubts, the idea that these newly dis¬ 
covered lands could be parts of a previously unknown continent was 
naturally not even considered, and very soon a start was made to prepare a 
large armada to conquer the land in the west. 

During the preparations for this, Columbus, fulfilling his vow, started 
on his pilgrimage to the Madonna of Guadalupe. From Barcelona he first 
made for Madrid and from there to the Sierra de Estremndura. No 
itinerary of the Admiral's pilgrimage exists and thus we do not know in 
detail what paths Columbus used. But it is not impossible that he travelled 
by way of Trujillo and that Francisco, the fourteen-year-old son of the 
swineherd Ftzarro, gazed in wonder as die mighty man's train of pilgrims 
went past along rite road. A few decades later this self-same Francisco 
PizaiTo was to overrun the gigantic land of the Incas and would himself 
take the place of Inca, the Son of the Sun. And to the south-west, in the 
little town of Medellin, which Columbus might have passed through some 
days later, another young boy might well have stood by the roadside to 
sec the Admiral; Fernando Cortes, who would one dav conquer Mexico 
and win the fabulous Kingdom of die Aztecs for the Crown of Spain, 
Columbus’s train of pilgrims was a magnificent spectacle, and excited 
much interest. On die one Jland there were the officers of die Crown who 
accompanied the Admiral and who were destined to hold high offices in 
the new lands beyond the ocean. Then there were the six Indio: w ho had 
been baptized ai the Spanish Royal Court and who were about to return to 
their compatriots as true believers in Christ. Finally there was Don 
Cristobal Col6n himself, Grandee of Spain, Admiral uf the Oceans and 
Viceroy of the lands discovered by him: a greying, ruddy-coniplacioned, 
serious man of commanding presence. Ii was well known during that sum¬ 
mer of 1493, *‘h<m he rode through Spain in the guise of a pilgrim, that 
he had been closeied for many days with Their Majesties and that he had 
been honoured and distinguished by diem as no other seaman had been be¬ 
fore him. Dark rumours had readied them from near-by Pomiual of the 
despair of King John on receiving the news of Columbus’s safe return. 
According to these rumours he had exclaimed; 'Was I completely stricken 
with blindnessr Why did I let ibis man go?* 

Die Portuguese King liad not lei matters rest there; he had immediately 
taken steps to gain something from the discoveries of Columbus for him- 
sell. Even before Columbus liad arrived in Barcelona, the Spanish am¬ 
bassador in Lisbon had reported to the Court that Portugal was equipping 
a fleet, whose aim was the new lands beyond tile ocean. This had to be pre¬ 
sented, first oi all by diplomatic means and since, according to die ideas on 
international law current at the end of the Middle Ages, the Pope alone 
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could dispose of all those buds not yet belonging to Christian rulers. His 
Holiness was immediately approached by Spain. Pope Alexander a 
born Spaniard himself, was deeply indebted to Spain and the Spanish 
Crown and thus as early as the beginning of May 1493, the Vatican 
decreed that the newly discovered islands or continents found by the 
Jilecats filha Christophonu Cdfa all belonged to die Spanish Crown. It is 
true that in certain respects this contradicted previous Papal decisions, 
and in particular the bull Acuna regie of 1481, according to which 
Portugal had the right to lay claim to all lands lying south and west of the 
Canaries. Naturally, Portugal did not hesitate to insist on this right with 
great force. Thereupon Spain sent a delegation to the Pope, and ar the end 
of June 1493 the Papal Court, in the famous bull Inter cactera, decreed 
that a line drawn from the North to the South Pole, one hundred miles 
west of tile Azores, was to be the border between the Spanish and die 
Portuguese spheres of control. 

Undoubtedly this decision of Alexander VI was based on the reports 
Columbus had given of Ids voyages. The longitude of 38* W. lies very 
close to tliis demarcation line and divides the climate of the old world and 
that of America. At this point the temperature dtanged, the Trades set in 
with full force, the compass deviated to the north-west, dilTereru con¬ 
stellations appeared in the skies, giant meadows of floating seaweeds 
covered ihe ocean, in short, as Columbus reported of liis third voyage, it 
looked 'as if a lull had been left behind on the horizon". Seamen might 
have understood this, but landlubbers could not make much sense of it, 
and they might have found 3 commentary by Las Casas easier to under¬ 
stand. In his reports about America he tells us that there are neither lice 
nor fleas there and then continues: 

(.dually ships and people going to sea are crawling with these little animals; on one's 
firsi voyage tiny always cause much Rouble and much distress. WJai h remarkable in 
the voyage 10 India is die tin that lice are Jiaidtcd as far as the Canary Islands, and as 
far as one hundred miles west or as far as the longitude of lire Azores. But then they die 
and as soon as die first islands of America are entered no one my hoe. 

For people from the Mediterranean, where flies and other insects even 
today are a plague, such statements must naturally have caused much sur¬ 
prise. We do not know whether the formal Spanish diplomats who per¬ 
suaded Alexander VI to decree this line of demarcation of 38° W. had 
spoken of this. If this were the case, then lice and flies played a part in 
creating the world-famous division between the Spanish and Portuguese 
spheres of control. 

During the weeks and months of these diplomatic negotiations, 
preparations had been completed by Juan de Fonseca, nephew of the 
Archbiship of Seville, for Columbus’s second voyage across the ocean. In 
five months, this capable merchant and organizer bad managed to collect 
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and to equip fully a fleet of seventeen ships, On the 25th September 1493 
he was ready, Seventeen ship bedecked with flags and banner? and with 
twelve hundred Spaniards on board left Cadiz sailing south-west. 

Full of hopes for the future, Columbus liad given some thought to 
developing the new lands agriculturally: he took with him curie, sheep, 
pigs, horses, seeds of European grain and sugar-cane, ail presents from the 
Old to the New World, wliich would make successful colonization 
possible. All these were to flourish beyond expectation in the new lands. 
On the 2nd October the armada arrived in Gran Canaria, and between 
the 7th and 10th October it started on its ocean crossing. Sailing before die 
north-east Trade it reached the West Indian islands as early as rise 
4th November, In order to make full use of the Trade Columbus liad 
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this time set a more southerly course. On 1 he 22nd November the fleet 
anchored off Haiti; not one year had elapsed since Columbus bad bit!den 
farewell to the first Spanish settlement on the island, the Fcstc Nairn dad. 
Bui instead of die flourishing community he had expected to And, lie was 
faced with ruins and desolation. Cruelties and bloodshed liad so aroused 
the natives igainst their white oppressors that they had used the occasion 
of a Spanish reconnaissance expedition into the inferior to avenge them¬ 
selves. Columbus was so disappointed at discovering rite remains of mur¬ 
der and arson, instead of the expected bars of gold, that he ordered the 
settlement’s well 10 be dug up, dunking it to be the secret cache for the 
treasures that those lie Itad left behind had surely collected. Nothing could 
be found and it was derided 10 establish a new settlement in a more 
favourable position. Tliis settlement, christened Isabella by Columbus, in 
honour of the Queen, looked like a real fortress, It was placed under die 
command of his brother Diego, and he himself returned on hoard ship in 
order Anally to spy out die fabulous Cipartgu. 
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But kith Cipangu and Qphir, suspected to lie In die interior of Haiti, 
proved to be nothing but foolish deceptions. Many hopes collapsed I sere. 
Moreover, those who accompanied Columbus on the second voyage were 
mainly of the type that had never been used to work, and who til ought 
that one had merely to come to foreign lands to find ridics unlimited. They 
Itad come for gold. They had thought they would be able to fill thetr 
pockets with little effort and 
return to their comfortable 
homes as gentlemen of great 
wealth. But realiry liad failed 
them. Tims si was dial many 
more disillusioned people 
returned from this second 
voyage, begun under such 
promising auspices, than had 
done so from the first- On the 
nth June 14^6, Columbus 
returned once again to Cadiz 
surrounded by the evidence 
of his discoveries: gold, natives 
and tropical showpieces. Bui 
this time his reception whs 
considerably coder titan it had 
been on his first return, for 
once again he Itad come back 
without what was expected of 
him; without mountains of 
gold. Tine, be could still 
manage to allay die disfavour 
with which lie wws openly met, 
but it took two full years for him to obtain die means for Jus third voyage 
in 149S. Again he discovered many new buds, hut even this third expedition 
did not gram him the satisfaction of reaching his aim: Cipingu. Still, he 
managed to discover the £1 Dorado, which the natives had spoken about, 
in the gold-fields of Cibao on the island of Haiti. Nuggets of gold, the 
size of hens’ eggs, were found in large quantifies, and this discovery was 
a high measure of recompense for the terrible losses of men and property 
caused by die collapse of Isabella, the settlement which had taken the 
place of Pori Namidad on Haiti. A fever, originating in die nearby 
lowlands, had wiped out people by the score, and this opportunity had 
been used by criminal elements for robbing, plundering, and outrages of 
all kinds. Columbus checked die smouldering rebellion, but in doing so 
he was forced to take repressive measures against some sons of the Spanish 
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nobility, and so it did not take long for him to be decried at home as a 
slave-driver, a bloodtliirsty monster and high-handed tyrant. Thus, while 
Columbus was sail busy establishing order the command arrived from 
Spain that Columbus must answer for his crimes before Their Majesties. 
He started on the return voyage in chains. Although, once in Spain, the 
prosecution was soon dropped, his good relationship with tile Spanish 
Crown was finished for ever. And in tfoi — perhaps more in order to be 
rid of him than because great store was set by his fourth voyage—die King 
agreed to his plan far a final effort to find the route to East India, which 
die Portuguese had just succeeded in reaching via Africa. 

Steering west along die mirth coast of Honduras, Columbus this time 
vein beyond die regions he had previously discovered as far as the isth¬ 
mus of Panama. Here he learned of a great ocean a few days' journey from 
this shore. He also learned of the unique cult ure of the Mayas in Yucatan. 
This news revived his old expectations, w hich had become shaky when he 
had heard of the unknown sea beyond the shores. Nowhere could he dis¬ 
cover a western passage, so Columbus was in fact led to believe he was 
feeing the continent in which he liad hoped to discover Marco Polo's 
wonderland. He was also told of Ciguare, the mythical gold-land in the 
north-west, where men and women went about in shining gold ornaments, 
and which today is believed to have been Mexico. He lumself had the 
satisfaction once again of finding gold, but the bad state of the ships which 
the Spaniards had given this troublesome fellow forced him to interrupt 
his journey and to start on the voyage back. 

By the time they reached Jamaica, the vessels had begun to leak so much 
that there could be no question of continuing. Cut off from all contact 
with the Spanish colony, Columbus and the rest of bis crew bad to waste 
almost 3 whole year before the governor of Haiti, appointed by the Crown, 
decided to do something for the shipwrecked company, of whose condi¬ 
tion he liad long been informed. After a long absence, Columbus returned 
once again to Spain in the autumn of 1504, only to find his patron Isabella 
oi Castile her deathbed. Columbus's great resilience had been broken 
by die vexations and humiliations showered on him. For two years lie 
continued the fight for his riglite, and for the restitution of the favours 
bestowed on him. Then be gave up. He died on Ascension Day, in the 
year of Our Lord 1506, and with him pissed away one of the greatest men 
who liad ever worked for Spain. For it was owing to Columbus that the 
Spanish King could boast, not many years later, that the sun never set on 
hh domain. 

Tlte consequences of his discoveries had, as we know, been unpredic¬ 
table. The most immediate consequence was the decline of Turkish power 
in Europe, though die terrible storming of Vienna by the Turks in the 
second half at tile seventeenth century was to reveal the full extent of the 
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dangers 10 Europe from this quarter. The centre of die world Ind shifted 
to die northern and western stores of Europe, where it would remain for 
centuries. Through Columbus's courageous discoveries die Atlantic 
Ocean had become an ‘inland sea'. 

All that remains is to ask how the news brought by Columbus spread 
through Europe and what effects it had. The first question cannot lie 
answered satisfactorily. It would appear that the Latin world was the first 
to learn about Columbus, and 

rfu> north of tho Alp. men « * *■ " !>.%. 

time passed before bis dis¬ 
coveries were known. 

Since at first: all knowledge 
of the exploits of Columbus 
was based on his own reports, 
it is easy to understand why it 
was generally believed that the 
Admiral had in fact gone to 
India. Thus the circumference 
of die earth Ltd to be con¬ 
siderably smaller titan Ptolemy 
Irad taught. Once again the 
ancients, those much admired 
masters of thought and know- 
[edge,had quite obviously been 
in error. But as early as the 
autumn of 1493 doubts were 
voiced whether the new land 
beyond the ocean in the west was in fact India. And on the isi November 
1493 Peter Martyr in a letter to Cardinal Sfotza coined the term 'New 
World' to speaking of Columbus as the reporter ilk Novi Qrbis. True, he 
was not completely certain, for he admitted that these might be previously 
unknown islands lying off Asia, It was only when Magellan sailed round 
the world that the truth was known. But still, Peter Martyr bad invented 
the expression' New Worldonly in 15 83 did the name America, derived 
front the Christian name of Amerigo Vespucci, another great Italian sea¬ 
farer, come into common use. 

Our second question regarding the effects that the discovery of the New 
World had on the Old is even more difficult to answer. To understand 
these effects we shall have to return to the documents of the rime. 1 They 
are imbued with the deep despair felt by thoughtful men towards the end 
of die fifteenth century. Tlieir forefathers having made a magnificent start 
into the world at the times of the crusades, everything seemed now to be 
1 See alio ■Qper.jujj'f £y Afsft (Htmush H jCTiit^on}* 
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stagnation. The Church of Christ liad become divided, the Turks had 
brought devastation to the whole of the Balkans, and had advanced up to 
the gaits of Vienna. Catholicism was rotting in the morass of cynicism, 
and not only God and religion were affected but also science, faith in the 
Emperor, respect for money—the very foundations of society, On die 
one hand, heresy was rife, questioning the Pope and his authority; on 
ibc oilier, the rise of nationalism was undermining rhe unity ot feudal 
Christendom. The Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, successor <o 
C hark magne, and temporal Lord of the West, not only had to fight against 
the kings of France and England but his own lords and no bles had risen up 
against him. And traditional values and institutions, which existed on 
Mills by the grace of God, were now confronted with a fresh enemy, 
capitalism, which was mercilessly to unhinge the whole frame of the world. 
How could an epoch such as die Middle Ages, based as it was on an un¬ 
yielding belief in absolute values, in authority, spiritual and temporal. 
Come tu terms with this general upheaval of its most cherished unques¬ 
tioned tenets? It could not, and despondency set in, A deep malaise had 
gripped (he world, a feeling that this age was inferior to earlier epochs hod 
become widespread: and then a poor sailor from Genoa, a [tumble 
citizen, discovered, thanks only to his unshakcaiJe tenacity, a new land in 
which (he white man, so sick and doubting of himself, was treated as 
a god. 

The spiritual consequences are dear. The discovery of America must 
have had t lie same immediatr effect on that self-doubling generation as 
would arise if contemporaries of nun were to land on some far-distant star, 
there to be greeted as gods. The Reformation and Counter-Reformation, 
the opulence of (he Baroque period, indeed even rhe French Revolution 
of 1789, arc the expression of the significance of Columbus’s discovery foe 
the old world: the European recovered his self-respect; a start towards new 
shores and a new day had been made. Admittedly tills ionic effect quite 
often turned into arrogance, and «i the very beginning of this new age 
there appeared the poisonous germ of megalomania w hose terrible con¬ 
sequences we have all felt, arc still feeling and will continue to fed. 
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T HANKS be to God for pepper! 

People in Lisbon had lived by the pepper trade for the last quar¬ 
ter of a century. Each new expedition, sent by the Crown to Africa, 
brough e buck shiploads of tins precious spice to Portugal. While the quays 
of Venice were becoming deserted, merchandise From all over tile earth 
was arriving at Lisbon. Those merchants who had begun to deal in the 
pepper business at the beginning of die seventies, when die profits from 
the Africa trade were granted to John, the Crown Prince, had long since 
become wealthy. For pepper was the ideal trade. It was worth its weight in 
silver. Customs duties, rents and taxes, even court fines, were paid in 
pepper. It bought ground and land, paid off mortgagee, could buy burglicr- 
ship and coats of amis. The most be<iudfo! women, the noblest horses, 
the most brilliant jewels, precious carpets, rare furs: all of these could be 
bad for pepper. 

Since that time the price of pepper lias fallen steadily. In 1473, when John 
himself began to participate in this great business, this hot spice had still 
been so costly that only the great of the land could afford it, but, in the 
year of Our Lord 1498, even ordinary people could pepper their Sunday 
or holiday chicken. They too could enjoy the fashionable supper dish of a 
mixture of sugar and pepper, toasted on bread. 

True, this was nothing but a fad and many voices were raised against 
this preference for Oriental spices and delicacies, Ulrich von Hutten, the 
famous German classicist, was one of the loudest objectors, and very sig¬ 
nificantly the fighting slogans of this intellectual landowner, ‘expro¬ 
priated’ by the course of events, are no ticeably tempered by national and 
anti-capitalist resentments. 'After Pliny’s times, the old Germans fed 
themselves on oatmeal', he wrote in one place. 'Now it has become the 
fashion to live on products from overseas. This has {nought tidies to the 
Fuggers 1 and their clique, and $0 long as we remain slaves to our stomachs, 
they alone in all Germany will liave riches and live in palaces.’ Elsewhere 
he asserted: '1 wish to mention the life of my grandfather, Lorenz Hu turn, 
as a glowing example of a simple life. He was a rich man and held the 
highest offices in both the civil and military services. But pepper, ginger, 

1 FujsgcR: old merchant &cnUr fn Aupturi?. »twd to the nobility and aiiainm* great 
riches in the sixteenth century; banker* of Kaiser and Pope, pscrow of life am. (A.J.F.) 
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saffron and other foreign spices never crossed his threshold, and lie only 
wore coats of German wool/ 

How familiar all this sounds! And at die same time how famous and 
threadbare. How often have we heard such diatribes, and how futile they 
have always been' In any ease, as far as the importation of Tropica! spices 
was concerned, Hutton's pamphlets were completely without r fleet. TIkt 
need for seasoning was very real. Europe in die Middle Ages did not 
produce enough fodder to maintain its livestock through the winter, and 
so, in all countries, a great slaughter was made in autumn. After the gar¬ 
gantuan feasts given on such occasions, the left-overs were smoked and 
pickled. Admittedly, at die courts of die great, the first ice-cellars had 
already been constructed, bui the mass of the population, right up to the 
end of the seventeenth century, ate pickled and smoked meat during three- 
quarters of the year. Fresh meat was obtainable only during die summer 
and early autumn and so, to make this monotonous diet more palatable, 
oriental spices and condiments were used in ever-increasing quantities 
until, in the words of a contemporary song, dishes were so spiced that 
people's mouths smelled like an apothecary's store, and hot vapours 
escaped from their lips like steam. 

Since the time of the crusades, the most sought-after of these spices, im¬ 
ported irom the east, had been pepper, diat strange fruit of the pipit 
nigrum. For a long time Europeans believed that its shrivelled appearance 
was due to roasting over a slow fire. Only towards the end of the Middle 
Ages was it learnt that this hoi, devibsh object had been neither roasted 
nor treated in any other mysterious way. If the shell was left on, when the 
berries were being dried in ihc sun, the result was black pepper; if the shell 
was removed before drying, a mild, white pepper was obtained. In the 
main, the latter variety was sent to Asia, and to China in particular, which 
at diat dmc consumed even more pepper than today, while the black 
pepper was exported to Europe. For centuries, Alexandria in Egypt and 
also Venice had been the main centres of the pepper trade. 

Then, suddenly. Lisbon had stepped to the forefront and liad become 
the leading port tor this profitable business. With ever-increasing imports, 
the price of pepper had dropped and it was no longer possible to get rich 
as quickly as during the golden decades of this admired 1 capital of Europe'. 
However, with the fell in the price ufpepper there occurred a correspond¬ 
ing rise in consumption. Since even burghers and artisans had a $l 4 re in 
the riches of ihe Orient, demand had increased by leaps and bounds. Mer¬ 
chants from Portugal, Spain and Fiance, from Germany, from the Nether¬ 
lands and the Scandinavian countries, -ill of whom had once been dw 
customers of the rich Italians, now came to Lisbon. The Alpine passes, 
which, bur a few years previously, had been crowded with die covered 
wagons of the merchants from upper Germany on their long path to 
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Genoa* Venice anil Milan* were deserted. The silver, from the Fuggers* 
mines in SiEcsia and Hungary or extracted Rom mines in the Tyrol and 
Carintliia, and also their copper for casting gun bands, now flowed in an 
endless stream to Portugal Whole shiploads tif the finest Flemish iace 
were arriving from Amwerp; irumrnerahle bags of coni and duck bales of 
the finest I call ter from die Baltic lands of die Prussians* Estonians and 
Lithuanians, while rile Norwegians and Swedes paid tn furs. Arctic and 
silver-fox skim, polar-bear skins, tusks—all luxuries which once 

not eveti the Court of rhe 
Crown had been able to 
afford — bad now' become quite 
common an Lisbon* 

Was this expansion of trade 
nor wonderful I Was this not 
progress! Even the ordinary 
citizen of Portugal shared in 
rhe great successes of civil iza- 
Lion, in die economic pros¬ 
perity and die general advance. 

Admittedly^ in Portugal 
people did little but congratu¬ 
late themselves on dieir luck. 

But in Venice k wa^. a different 
story. Ponu gal w'as cut Ling 
away the basis of its prosperity> 

The Venetians were ang ry. At 
first they limited themselves 
to mere propaganda. They 
declared with emphasis and authority that the months J -long transport ol 
valuable spices in the damp holds of the ocean-going caravels spoilt the 
aroma and made the Oriental delicacies unpalatable for the true gourmet* 
When this did not have the desired effect, they tried 10 incite the Sultan 
of Egypt. In October of 1^02* they sent one of their best brains, one 
Benedetto Sanuih.^ to Cairo, eg point our to the Sultan that be would be 
tile worst hit if Portugal was allowed io monopolize the spEce trade. Die 
Sulian was asked to persuade dte Indian Rajahs to sell nothing to 
Portuguese?, since otherwise all die precious money, w hich hitherto had 
gone imp his exchequer, would go to diem instead 1 ce Venetians them¬ 
selves would have no option hut to buy in Lisbon instead of Alexandras — 
which was tn fact whor liappened from ijij onwards- But the Sultan 
declined At that moment he could do nothing. Then, according to 
rum uni's current at Elir time., Venice sent artillery uniccfs and experts to 
strengthen the defences of the Indian Rajahs, It h not certain tliat these 
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rumours were correct, yet it is not impossible, for trade with Egypt and 
India was die very ba^s of the economic existence of Venice, and when one 
is, driven into a comer all means are legitimate. 

The economic situation was an urgent reason why the Italian merchant- 
republics had to use all means at their disposal to stem the advancing tide 
of the Portuguese. Italy stood by no means alone. Spain and France were 
also worried by this new prosperity of Portugal. Diplomatic relations be¬ 
came strained and no effort was spared to make things as difficult as pos¬ 
sible lor the upstart power. But since, as far back as 1481, the Pope had 
granted Portugal sovereignty over all the lands lying south and west of 
the Canaries, very little could be done. At least in tliat respect Portugal was 
quite safe. 

Unfortunately, the situation at home was not all calm sailing. Many 
merchants had gained great wealth from the pepper trade, and die State 
and the Crown, who had a share in eveiy bag of spice sold, had done very 
well also. And yet severe crises kept recurring, for the boundless, sudden 
influx of highly priced spices had the same consequences in Portugal as 
tire flood of gold tliat came upon Spain after the discovery of America. 
Food prices, which were governed by die harvests and by the demand of 
the population, did not fluctuate with the dropping prices of gold and 
spices, and since on cop of all this sailors and adventurers were converging 
in their thousands on the Iberian peninsula, bread, meat and butter be¬ 
came dearer and dearer. Wages and manufacturing costs also increased, 
and in the first half of the sixteenth century, many articles essential for life 
had risen in price by as much as 150 per cent. 

At the time nobody could say how it had happened. Capitalism was soil 
in its cradle. N tidier Pope nor Emperor could do anything to stop the 
tragedy. Only fifty years later an unknown figure, the lawyer and political 
theoretician, Jean Bod i n, concluded in his Ditcours sue Us causes tU 
Vextreme thent qui tss uujourd'hui cn France published at Paris in 1568, 
tliat die terrible increase in general prices was caused by the surfeit of gold 
and silver. Jean Bodtn's theory was completely correct- When he was 
born at the beginning of die sixteen til ccn tuiy, the total amount 0 f prod 1 ms 
metals in Europe was about seven diousand tons, with a value of between 
150 million pounds to 250 million pounds; at the end of the century in 
die vaults of the merchants, in the carters’ huts and the palaces of kings, 
this had increased to about 23,000 tons of silver anrl 7^0 tons of gold 
witli 3 value of 600 to 750 million pounds. Tire old fable of King Midas, in 
whose hands everything changed to gold, had become a reality in the 
West during the sixteenth cemuiy. A single convoy arriving in Seville 
carried a load of gold worth three million dutsts, and tire Duke of 
Albuquerque had forty solid silver ladders made so that his servants might 
fetch down the twelve hundred silver bowk and the fourteen hundred 
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silver plates from the high sltelves, whenever he gave a banquet. But gold 
cannot be eaten and silver does not quench thirst. Thus die prices oi'food¬ 
stuffs climbed to dizzy heights. Deeply worried, people took note of this 
puzzling phenomenon which characteristically made its first appearance on 
the Iberian peninsula. They explained it through the increase in popula¬ 
tion, bad harvests, wars and finally through tire evil of usury. The 
prophetic admonition of the German poet Freidank, some 250 years 
earlier;' God has created three estates: knights, peasants and clerics. The 
fourth was the devil’s own work, which is called the estate oi usury,' was 
now on everyone’s lips. 

Even die great 'pepperbags*, as the merchants were suddenly called, 
were anxious, for every time one of die still larger royal Portuguese 
armadas returned, utter confusion reigned in die spice market. This hap¬ 
pened first in 1460, vhen die fleet brought back malaguetta from Africa, 
those highly prized 'corns of paradise’ which had previously been im¬ 
ported from Alexandria through Venice. In 1485 it happened a second 
time when Diego Can arrived on the Tagus, his ships laden with pepper. 

Nobody in Lisbon Itad expected this. Fully convinced that the demand 
would increase and that prices would rise, die spice merchants had been 
confident. Great cargoes of spices had been bought on speculation and 
then, quite contrary to all expectation, tens of thousands of quintals of 
pepper and 'corns of paradise’ were suddenly piling up in the docks. The 
import firms had to settle, and since prices at the mere news of tin* arrival 
of the fleet had fallen by half, bankruptcy follow ed on bankruptcy. 

Curses on pepper! Curses on the pepperbags! Curses and death and 
hclUire to the usurers 1 

Such slumps bad already struck Lisbon twice before, but they had been 
forgotten in the course of die years and, compared with the events of the 
10th July 1499, the black Friday of rbts year, they appeared almost benign. 
Early iliac morning the caravel Berria, commanded by Nieoliio Coelho 
and belonging to Vasco da Gama’s India fleet, arrived in Lisbon. Since his 
departure two years ago, nothing had been heard of the Admiral's fleet. 
Now one of die four ships which had once sailed out of harbour, liad re¬ 
turned manned by a handful of emaciated sailors covered widt ulcerous 
scabs, its holds full of spice. The other ships which were bound to arrive 
within the next few days were equally laden. 

In a matter of hours, the news was all over die town. The spice mer¬ 
chants paled and dosed thrir offices at noon. They were finished, every 
man jack of them, each firm, each business. The fact that ol the one hun¬ 
dred and fifty sailors who had left with Vasco da Gama only filry had re¬ 
turned, that many families would that night put out die lights, cover up 
their mirrors, leave their windows and doors open, so tliat the souls of the 
dead could return for the last time to dleir wives and children, was not 
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considered of prime importance. Bur that wholesale importers were dosing 
their stores, that they could no longer meet their commitments and were 
bankrupt was very* serious news indeed! 

This collapse of prosperity spread through the whole of Europe.' There 
is no demand whatever for spices* since everyone is expecting news from 
Portugal," could he read in the business reports of the great Ravensburger 
Gesdlsdmft, one of the most famous Upper-German trading combines of 
the time. And reporting on the Stock Exchange of Frankfurt-am-Main, 
the correspondent of the Ravensbtnger wrote to his head office: ‘Nobody 
dares to have any large dealings in spices, for all are afraid of shipments 
that might arrive from Calicut. 1 

Not only the large firms but grocers also were affected. There w as far 
less specialization in those days than we have today, and an average 
trader's store at the beginning of rite sixteenth century bad as wide a range 
of articles as an American drug store. The widow Pi than in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, as we know f rom a yearly inventory, tad supplies of 
the f ollowing goods in her store in Frankfurt: rice, currants, wine, pepper, 
nutmeg and all other spices, cotton, linen, paper, alum, sandalwood, dye- 
woods, pigments, gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, leather, tobacco, sugar, 
saffron, wax, tartar and also fabrics from lipinal, Augsburg and Brabant. 
Equally diverse and confusing wits I he shop of Hans von Ringen, ‘ Spicy 
Hans as he was called, in Frankfurt-am-Main in ipti. It seems dear that 
shops selling and stocking such a wide range of goods were affected by 
any fluctuations in the prices, and ttar their customers tad to bear the 
brunt. 

And thus the cry was raised time after time; Curses on pepper I At the 
RoyaJ Court in Portugal, too, the gravity of the situation could he lead 
on the counters’ tacts. It was not so much the lamentable condition of die 
subjects itat troubled diem, as the realization that die exploitation of the 
discovery of the sea-rotire to East India was by no means an unmixed 
blessing, and that now it was impossible to go back to the more * rah l» 
economy of former times. ‘As ye sow, so also shall ye reap 1 , and the Por¬ 
tuguese economy could nor pay for the harvest. Portugal, at that time, 
had only a million inhabitants and it was manifest that alone it could 
not manage to carry the great political Linden brought back by Vasco da 
Gama in his weather-beaten ships. This little country, having subjected 
hall the world, had made enemies not only of the Indian Sultans but also 
of the Arabs and the Egyptian Mamelukes, in whose lands the Oriental 
spire trade was concentrated. For ibis reason the Crown, soon after ihe 
reiurn of its most successful Admiral, sent out shrew d negotiators to Ger¬ 
many to contact die Fuggas and the Webers,* who up to tlut rime had 
been interested in Italy. Portugal, which had quire suddenly become the 
1 Anadux JKmAd pjnickii bmlly of Augsisurg wttbxm (AJ_P r ), 
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economic fulcrum of the world, was desperately in need of a blood trans¬ 
fusion and required the reviving injection of big capital, and this was in 
the hands of the German bankers. 

Bur this borrowing of strange blood was not to have the expected 
effects. For even before it came about, before international high finance 
had gained 3 firm footing in Portugal, news arrived that the rich and 
mighty land of Egypt was m its death throes, and thus a completely new 
situation, whose consequences were unpredictable, had arisen. For almost 
five centuries die West had done everytliing in its power to dislodge the 
land on the Nile from its position of middleman in trade with die Orient. 
Nothing had helped, neither tile Papal bulls of excommunication nor yet 
the blockade of Egypt by the fleets of the orders of knighthood. Guru and 
Alexandria had continued to be the trading centres for spices and deli¬ 
cacies. First tentatively and hesitantly, then in ever-larger numbers, 
European ships, heavily armed mcrdnmtmen from Venice, higl>built 
caravels from Catalonia, fast Genoese galleys had sailed, into their ports. 
Certain conditions had been imposed: the ’ foreigners ’ had to hand over 
the tillers and yards of their ship to the Egyptian harbour-masters so that 
they were immobilized. Their ships' crews were allotted berths with others 
of their own nation. They were forced to buy all their goods in stipulated 
quantities and at fixed prices from the Sultan's stores, but they were not 
plagued by import dudes or taxes, excepting in die case of precious 
metals, and here die import duty was small. The profits from tills skilful 
exploitation of tile monopoly had been tremendous. It had increased 
steadily up to the middle of die fifteenth century, when the Sultan of 
Egypt was suddenly confronted by two enemies, more terrible and insur¬ 
mountable than all political conditions. 

The two enemies w r ere called sugar and cotton. These w ere the only two 
trading products that Egypt produced herself and from which the land 
derived its proper living. Neither really belonged to the Nile, Sugar-cane 
came from India, where it had been cultivated since rime immemorial, and 
cotton from the tropics. Both need much sun 3nd moist soil. Thus in 
Egypt they prospered wonderfully well, and it seemed as if the alluvial 
land near the Nile had been prepared specially tor these plants. As early as 
the ninth century, people had known how to refine sugar, and almost at 
the same time it was discovered how to work the extremely delicate white 
fibres covering the seed of the cotton plant. About A.P. loco the first ship¬ 
ments of Egyptian sugar arrived in Venice and the rich were delighted with 
the taste of the granular powder. The crusades spread its fame quickly 
through Europe, and next to tbe fine eotion fabrics, sugar was soon to be¬ 
come one of the chief exports of Egypt- But tin til the seventeen th century 
it remained so expensive thar it could only be bought from the apothecary 
by tile liaif-ounce, so dial in northern Europe syrup or honey con tinned to 
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be the chief means of sweetening. One whole pig was die bartering price 
for a pound of sugar. 

For some centuries the Sultans managed to keep (he cultivation of 
sugar-one and the technical processing of cotton secret. But from 1500 
onwards, both plants were grown along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The plantations in Madeira and the Canaries were to become extremely 
vast, and the Nuremberg World Chronult of 1493 stated triumphantly: 

There ta found amongst oilier JrtiiLS so much sugar ikai all Europe is beyond 
measure endowed with lu The name of the hlmd is Madeira, whence cometb Madeira 
sugar. 

When Europe itself began 10 produce sugar and cotton, the demand for 
Egypto-lndian granulated sugar and for Metis (Malta) sugar fell rapidly, 
Europe began buying Canary sugar from Madeira and the Canaries, and 
also the cheaper Cassonage sugar which came in great barrels from Brazil 
Yet even this, the dieapest sugar available in 1620, cost some thirty 
guilders per hundredweight, and this was a fortune. 

The same tiling Ilappened with cotton. Although cotton from the farms 
in Apulia, Sicily, Crete, Greece, Spain and Malta was considered less 
valuable, it was also much cheaper and so presented the Egyptian expor¬ 
ters with a deadly threat. The purchase of Indian cotton and its re-sale to 
Western firms became quite impossible for Egypt, because of the cost in¬ 
volved. Hence these two commodities, which had so long been the wealth 
of Egypt, became its ruin. 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese, during their voyages to Africa, had 
managed to by hands on a sizeable quantity of spices and other products 
at the very source of their production, Asa result the merchants no longer 
needed the Mameluke Sultans for obtaining even ivory. The Portuguese 
trading-houses in Lisbon could supply all thejr requirements. The 
Egyptian purse remained empty, her harbours deserted and, as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth cenruty, the magnificent capital dues of 
Alexandria and Cairo liad become nothing but ghosdy shadows of their 
former glory. Once again the political centre had shifted, and until the 
building of the Suez Canal, Egypt’s influence qn Europe was to decline 
rapidly. 

The clever rulers at the Portuguese Court very quickly realized tliat 
Egypt's economic rote had fallen to them. They understood that they 
would have to control India, that they would have to occupy Malacca and 
Aden, and that they w ould liave to secure, not only West Africa, but the 
whole w ide stretch of the East African shore. They were terrified by the 
task faring them, a task for too great for their resources. The present that 
Vasco da Gama had brought back from his great voyage had proved to be 
as deceptive as die Trojan Horse. 
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Once die land- and sea-power of Carthage hud been sltattered* Roman 
fleets begin to range throughout the Mediterranean. They colled the 
granite promontory jutting out into die sea and pro sect mg the wide basin 
formed by the river Douro *rhe hot harbour*, Partus Cak. Later the 
Iberians called it Portocale; and Portoole was the name of this town even 
when it flourished under the Goths and the Vandals* who during the fifth 
century descended on the land like locusts The Moors, who ruled it three 
centuries later, still retained the old name. From the Minho and the coves 
of the Galician coast in the far north to the Tagus in the south, it is the 
only great liarboiir* and for long the old settlement w as to be the' capital * 
of the w hole rocky province on the western ocean. 

The ajth October 1147 saw die end of this, for on that day Christian 
ttusadm stormed Lisbon and freed it from die rale of the Moors. They 
called the whole country after the name of the harbour where they had 
first dropped anchor. From now on it was called Portugal and the ancient 
Portus Csle on the Douro, the river of wane and happiness, would hence¬ 
forth bear ihe modest name of Oporto, the harbour 

Gourmets the world over will feel didr hearts beat faster at the mention 
of Oporto. Pure port wine, not that browmsb-cobiircd liquid which 
commonly bears this name* bur light purple in hue, si milar in taste to old 
Burgundy, only with more body and of more mature sweetness* is a true 
gift of God. Very randy is it exported, and to drink it one must gq to 
Oporto where since olden times it has been sold in die side-streets near the 
Sao M tt tmh o da Cedofctte, the famous church of Tlteodomir, King of 
the SuevL Whoever comes from Oporto is proud of die world-wide fame 
of his old dty, but the fact that the Douro must take second place to the 
Tagus, that the name of Lisbon h mentioned before that of Oporto, that 
the former has become die capital and that Porrus Gale has thus fallen 
back, all ibis wounds thetr pride, and ever since that ifth October 1147* 
this teal* myicta dduAe ? the 'loyal and invincible dty h on the Douro* has 
been a rival of the more fortunate Lisbon. 

In J480, the year when Fernao de Ma gal hues, hier to be known as 
Fernando Magellan^ the first man to sail round the world* was bom* tiie 
discord between die two cities w'as naturally more pronounced than it is 
today. Those who, like MagaJhles, nfidaigo de cota de *rmas f were not of 
the highest Lisbon nobility counted but little at the Conn, They were 
looked upon with the same distrust wluch they, in turn* felt for the 
smooth and polished courtiers. This was one of the reasons why Femao de 
Magalhaes later turned traitor to Portugal. 

Tht region of Aleniejo, according 10 modem reckoning one hour byeax 
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from Lisbon, had a different history. Hus fcTtik and spacious province 
on the Bay of Sines 'would only beer join the kingdom ruled by Lisbon. 
Here there was no venerable tradition, no rivalry with the brilliant city on 
the Tagus. Here there were no noblemen of the fourth rank; liere mighty 
barons ruled like kings. It was a young Land, a kind of colony. Those who, 
like the da Gamas, went to Court from litre did nor bear grudges; they 
came without disfavour and suspicion. If they were of the higher nobility, 
they were gladly received in the spacious 1 sails and tlie shady archways of 
the Royal Palace, when: today stands the Pra^a do Comercio, Commerce 
Square. They were nor long in joining in with the proud cry: Quem nao 
tim visto Lisbon, nao tem vista causa boa* (Who has not seen Lisbon has 
not seen beauty). They quickly believed in the legend that Ulysses, the 
great Greek seafarer, was the founder of the settlement of Olisipo, 
Lisbon. 

When Femao de Magalhaes was bom, Vasco da Gama, the third son of 
the knight commander of Sines and Cereal, was already sailing in one of 
the countless Portuguese caravels. In 1480, Vasco was just it years old 
and still a child, though big enough ro fetch cannonballs hot from the 
furnace. Portugal was setting the example of sending its children to sea, an 
example to be followed by England some three hundred years later. Those 
who want 10 become seamen cannot get to sea early enough. Thai Vasco, 
die son of die commander and captain Estevao da Gama, was to follow in 
Ids father's footsteps, had long since been decided. Ilis father belonged to 
die aid scliool of seamen drilled by the Infante, Prince Henry, called the 
‘ Navigator* although he had never been to sea. Estevao had led many a 
voyage to Africa, and was an experienced sailor and, when Bartolom^ 
Diaz returned from the Cape of Good Hope in 1487, tbs King appointed 
Captain da Gama as commander of the next fleet of discovery. Ten years 
later, in 1498, this fleet finally put to sea. Its commander was not Estevio 
the father, but Vasco the son. 

During this period, when expedition after expedition set sail from Por¬ 
tugal in a never-ending stream, Femao de Magellutes served as 10 the 

Queen. He knew that his presence at the Court was of great importance 
for his father. Now his future was assured. It was a great honour to tarry 
the Queen's colours; but while his companions, older than lilmself, were 
given commands on the caravels oflfis Majesty, or a commission in Fort 
Elm ins on die Gold Coast, or in the infantry in the fortifications on the 
Azores, Femao had to stay behind tn Lisbon —he was too young. 

As yet he had no idea of what destiny lieid in store for him. When in the 
middle of January 1497 Vasco da Gama, during in official audience of 
King Manuel, received his appointment of Admiral of the India Fleets, 
FcmBo de Maga&aes must certainly have witnessed this festive ceremony. 
Bui there was nothing to connect rhe tall, glittering cavaliet from the 
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nobility of Sines and Circa!. the brave captain who despite his mere 
twenty-seven years was already a seaman tested in a thousand battles, with 
the slightly built, olive-skinned page of the Queen with his piercing black 
eyes and abundant black hair. Bui fate had already decreed that these two 
radically different men were to be brothers and comrades. Magalhaes was 
to become the heir to his more fortunate predecessor, their names must 
both be mentioned in tile same breath: Vasco da Gama and Femlo de 
Magalhaes i 

When die news of Columbus's successful return from his firs: voyage 
reached Lisbon, there was much concern lest Spain might be fortunate 
enough to achieve in one stroke the goal that Portugal had sought 
incessantly for decades. True, it was in Portugal itself dust people had first 
begun to doubt whether Columbus had in £icr been to the western shores 
of Asia, but nobody could be certain, and there was reason enough for 
anxiety. Whoever controlled die sea-route to India was lord of the earth. 
Prince Henry’s nautical academy in Portugal had realized this at a time 
when in the rest of Europe horizons did not stretch much further than the 
church tower of the neighbouring town. Germany was in a parlous state of 
political confusion and dismemberment. France was constantly at war with 
England. In Italy rhere were internecine struggles which hampered the 
efficiency of even such great seaports as Genoa, Naples, and Venice. Spain 
had for long been occupied with Its snuggle against the Moors —and it was 
Portugal alone which, for one and a half centuries, had enjoyed set fron¬ 
tiers and internal stability. This small counrry on the western coast of the 
Iberian peninsula hnd taken full advantage of its start over the other 
powers, and when Banolomd Diaz sailed round the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1487, he had accomplished the great aim of almost the whole of the 
fifteenth century: he liad opened up the sea-route to East Asia and shown 
beyond doubt that to the east of the Bhck Continent there was the sea and 
not mainland as the ancients had thought. 

This achievement of the Portuguese was even greater tlian that of the 
following years, when the new route was exploited, for it was made in the 
face of incessant snuggles for every foot of unknown land, for every mile 
of new' sea. It was a unique joint venture on the part of countless brave 
seamen whose names and deeds have been far too rarely recorded by his¬ 
tory. Their original driving force was always the pure spirit of discovery. 
Even today, it is by no means all plain sailing to navigate a ship down the 
west coast of Africa. The South-east Trade, the strong Bengucla currents, 
together with the tremendous breakers, which, however weak the wind, 
are thrown against the shore, make this part of the sea not very safe even 
for large ships—it requires red courage and skill to sail in tliese parts. 

Portugal was not tacking in these qualities at that time, No matter how 
many were drowned, how many died of scurvy and other diseases, no 
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isaner how many ships returned from afar h ringing back nothing more 
than die knowledge of ever-new deserted coasts, during these eight 
decades from the beginning of the sea enterprises, Portugal was never in 
want for heroes. And finally they succeeded; the sea-route to East India, 
sought out so systematically, was found. 

It was first discovered by Diaz in 1487. But it needed eleven more years 
before the final objective was reached. This last stage, consisting of the 
nearly eight hundred sea-miles from Diaz's turning point on die east coast 
of Africa up to the .Arabs’ splusre of control and t hen the fired leap to India, 
was carefully prepared. As early as the end of rhe ’eighties, a Portuguese 
mission had left for East Africa with orders to investigate the shore more 
closely by using the land-route, and to consider the possibility of voyages 
to India. The expedition, guided by Arab traders, reached Sofala, beyond 
the Zambesi. By establishing contacts via the Arabs with merchants along 
the western shore of India, favourable ground had been prepared for later 
Portuguese enterprises. The towns of Cannanore, Calicut and Goa 
appeared likely to be receptive to Portuguese traders, and they were in fa ct 
to become the chief Portuguese bases in India. Reports received in Portu¬ 
gal from these expeditions, together with information from other reliable 
sources, confirmed Bartolome Diaz's views tliat tiur gates of India were 
open and that they could be reached on the sea-route- A fleet of ships was 
built and equipped as soon as possible and placed under the command of 
Vasco da Gama. The Portuguese navy had searched our the best man to be 
found for this task. True, the India-Adrniral was still very young, but he 
had proved his worth during many great voyages, and particularly as a 
commander of the fleet. And this was decisive here. Of course only an 
experienced sailor cuuld be given command of the India fleet, but even 
mote important he had to have unquestioned authority. After all, die small 
Portuguese ships were expected to be at sea for months without seeing 
land, or in any case longer than any before them. This fact, together with 
the conditions on board sea-going ships of the time, demanded uncommon 
strength of cliaracter from the commander. The unyielding, yet diplomatic, 
Vasco was just die right man for the job. If anybody were to succeed it 
would be Vasco, and the expedition had to succeed, wliarever the price in 
lives or material Columbus had just left on his third voyage to America, 
and the gold that so far had eluded him might be found at any moment. 
Thus it was time Portugal took the last decisive step, particularly since one 
flung had by now become quite dear to the western neighbours of the 
proud Spaniards; it was not India that Columbus had discovered- 
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Use candles cast a dim light. Hie man kneeling on the altar steps apart 
from the nest of the congregation turned his head. A warm, red light fil¬ 
tered through the high Gothic ■windows down info the chapel of Out Lady 
of Bethlehem. Dawn was breaking on the morning of the Bth July 1497. 
Hie monks of the hermitage of Rastello near Lisbon, today called Belem, 
began to intone the Salve Regina; the vigils were at an end * 

The lonely man below the altar was struggling if trough the most 
difficult hour of his life. It was not tot> late to rum back. He coutd still 
have jumped on his hone and returned his command to Their Majesties 
in the Palace, lie would have been an outcast until his death, both he and 
his family, if he had done so. He would have had to sit in Ids country 
estate, inactive, despised, forgotten. What tortured him was not fear for 
his own life—he had risked that often enough all these years in tile service 
oi the King—but fear for the lives of his crew. The one hundred and fifty 
souls given into his care, would he be able to teturn them all, safe and 
sound ? There was scurvy, that strange, terrible disease of sailors for which 
there was no medicine and nn cute. There were battles to be fought with 
the Arabs: there were the Indian Sultans 011 whose altitude everything 
depended. How many people might have to die for his sake I 

For his sake? If he returned the commission somebody else would 
receive it. The sea-route to India was so near discovery that there was no 
way back, not even for the King. Even if he, Vasco da Gama, had ridden 
post-haste to Their Majesties to implore them not to put him to the test, 
they could not have stopped the slups from sailing. If it was God's will 
that the ships must sail this route, then there was no more skilled guide 
than he. Ii he refused, his crime before God and history would be 
made blacker with the lives of those whom his experience might have 
saved. 

Manuel the King, too, must have slept badly that night of Saturday, 
8th July 1497. Had lie not been the King, lie would have gone to the quay¬ 
side in Rastello to watch his Beet depan. It bore die might and the glory of 
the Portuguese Crown on hoard. If it should fail in reaching its distant 
aim in the Orient, then Spain would have conquered. Then all that had 
happened since Henry the Navigator would have been mere futility. But if 
Vasco da Gama should discover the sea-tome to East India then Portugal 
would confront the most tremendous task of its history. Were its land, its 
people, its peasants and nobles strong enough for the task? Were they able 
enough? Were they the chosen or the victims of God? 

On the morning of the 8 th July 1497, the sun having hardly risen above 
the horizon, Manuel called his Father Confessor and before a number of 
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witnesses he made a solemn vow. In die place of the old hermitage in 
Rasiello, he would erect a great cloister, which would be the burial place 
for him and Ids successors, immediately after Vasco da Gama's return in 
1499 he laid die foundation stone of die Convento dos Jeronymos do 
Belem, (list glorious monastery built by the master Joano de Castilho high 
above the town where, twenty years later, Manuel was to find eternal 
sleep. Thus one of the great moments in history was preserved in this 
magnificent building —a reminder of that night when, nearly five hunched 
years ago, the fate of the West lay for one fleeting second in the llanth o! 
the King of Portugal. 

Only the guards had remained on board the four ships of the India fleet . 
Despite die triple wine ration issued that night, ir was quiet on deck. 
Occasionally ihe rattle of chains, of Use twelve criminals sentenced to 
death, could be heard from below deck. Vasco da Gama was taking them to 
India as reinforcements for particularly dangerous contingencies. Nothing 
else disturbed the stillness of that soft night. Silently the guards stared 
across to the lights of Rastello, dejectedly they listened to the noises from 
the nearby land. 

The last night I Would they ever see Portugal again? 

During die first light of dawn the pipings of the boatswains could be 
heard from the flagship, the caravel Gabriel. Pedro d'Alemquer, Vasco da 
Gama’s chief pilot, had gone for a lass tour of inspection of the Raphael, 
commanded by Paulo da Gama, the Admiral’s elder brother. When die 
boat made last to die gangway of the Raphael , die guards reported that all 
was well- In the still night die water could be heard lapping rhythmically 
against die sides of the ships. They went on to the Berria, the small caravel 
under the command ol Nicolao Coclho, Knight of the Blood Royal. It 
could only carry fifty tons, while the newly built Gabriel and Raphael 
could each carry one hundred and twenty. 1 May God have mercy on those 
in the Berria l’ thought Martin Alonso, the interpreter for Bantu languages, 
who was following the first pilot’s final tour of inspection by the sound. 
He knew from his own experience the dangers facing these fiat-hoitomed, 
fast little ‘■hips of the Portuguese navy. He shuddered as be remembered his 
own long captivity tn die jungle of die Congo after his little caravel had 
foundered. That was how he had come to learn Bantu languages and why 
he was travelling in comfort on tlw Admiral's ship. Fortune was indeed 
smiling upon him. 

Now they liad left die Berria. Hie sound of the oars dipping into die 
water cou ld be I lean) from tile Gabriel 

1 Now the madman is oven paddling to the old supply barge,’ somebody 
whispered into Martin Alonso’s ear. He was startled. It was not wise to 
open one's mouth too wide on die Admiral’s ship. In the light of the stars 
he could see dun it was Diego Diaz, the famous Bartolotne Diaz’s younger 
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brother* who was standing next to him and who was going along to India 
as private secretary. 

Tlte supply ship, a massive object of two hundred tons* commanded by 
an old comrade of Vasco da Gama, and due to be sunk in Mossel Bay 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, piped the chief pilot on and oil, and now 
the oars could be heard as the boar returned to the Admiral's ship. 

It was high time. The procession was emerging from the chapel of Our 
Dear Lady into the first rays of the rising sun. .Slowly the train made its 
way to the harbour. Each of the hundred men who had been allowed to 
accompany the Admiral to the vigils, carried a candle in his hand. 

Boats were launched from all die ships to receive the men on board. 
They quickly climbed up the rope ladders onto their ships as the matn«>i| < 
were hauled up the mast to die sound of drums and shrill pipes. Anchor 
chains rattled and clumsily the four ships started moving down the Tagus 
towards die sea on an ebbing tide. The morning breeze soughed in the 
canvas. The sun had risen, and die turrets of S. Juliao ami Orsdies grew 
smaller and smaller; soon even die mighty cliffs of Cape Espichd were 
nothing more than a thin black line on the horizon. 

Three weeks later, on the zjth July, they sighted the Cape Verde Islands. 
Tlie fleet took water and firewood on board as well as fresh meat, fruit and 
some vegetables, and after a stop of eight days they put to sea again. 
Warned by the experience of their predecessors, Vasco’s armada kepr far 
from die African shore, so that it crossed the Atlantic calms at their 
narrowest point-much closer to South America than to Africa. The days 
passed uneventfully. The favourable wind continued and although occa¬ 
sionally there were periods of calm, when die sails hung idle from the 
yards, die wind soon returned to fill die bellying saifc. 

Then something exciting liappened: 

On the lirvd August while sailing from the soudi ujwanfe (he west wc discovered 
many birds looking like herons, and as raghi fell dwy made for the souiL-wwt vm 
vigorously in the manner of birds dial are flying sho rewards,... 

This is written in die Rotors da v'utgem de Vasco da Gamtt, the diary of 
a simple sailor serving on the Raphael. Since Vasco da Gama and bis 
were experienced sailors, they knew, of course, what these flocks of birds 
meant and that land could not be far away (0 the south-west. On die sam e 
day the Admiral calculated that his distance from Africa was more than 
right hundred leagues. Even if his reckoning was wrong, one dung is cer¬ 
tain: the Portuguese must have come very dose indeed to the shore? of 
Brazil, and it was pure accident that they did not come within sight of it. 

Long and difficult days of sailing in the Atlantic calms followed, and 31 
the beginning of November 1497, the African coast came into sight 
approximately in the region of Saint Helena Bay, somewhat north of the 
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Cape of Good Hope. Here the weadier deteriorated owing to the effect of 
Arctic currents which brought snow* hail and icy rain* The fleet had now 
been at sea without sight of land for three months, and this* coupled 
with the unpleasant change in climate* decided Vasco da Gama to order a 
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few days of rest ashore* Here they met natives for the first time but the en¬ 
counter: was most disappointing* In the Unwira we can read the following: 

Id ilib land dim live people of brown colour who gain rheir livelihood from hunting 
whales, sea-lions, garelks and from cultivating plants. They ust skins, for thdr clothing 
and the tnen wear shcirhs ot l eather and shells over llldr genitals. Their ■weapons are 
made of ham lurchmed by Ere* and they have many dog* whkh look just like Portu¬ 
guese dog*- These also can hark. When wc liad gone aahott we ouighi one of ihe 
narives of imaE statute. We took Iiim dong to die ship and die commander gave him 
Toad and had him dressed in beautiful clothes, and then put him ashoreagain. Nest day 
forty or fifty of them arrived! and the Admiral silo wed diem many kinds of good* to 
End Cut if similar things existed In Aeir COimtiy: jewels, gold, cloves* cinnamnn, and 
f uch like. But they understood nothing and behaved like people who had never seen 
such rhings- 

Vasco had used tins ri me of nest to determine die lieight of the sun, since 
this could not be done on board with any degree of accuracy. To his great 
joy be realised that he was only thirty leagues north of the Cape and that 
his course had been correct. Tile dangerous Guinea coast had been avoided 
and the Cape was not far away. Nevertheless almost three weeks were to 
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pass before they could sail round ft. Galea of unprecedented fury were 
impeding their progress. But on Wednesday, und November 1497, to¬ 
wards noon, they rounded the Cape and altered course northwards. 

Soon after, Vasco weighed anchor in Mossel Bay, in the same place 
where ten years previously Bartolome Diaz had landed. He did not do this 
entirely by choice. True, in order to take legal possession of the new 
country' with Papal assent, the India-Admiral had to erect a wooden cross, 
and an armorial pose bearing the insignia of the Portuguese Crown. But 
the real reason was much more serious and gave extreme cause for worry. 
For weeks now the crew had shown signs of fatigue and weakness. The 
complexions of the weather-beaten, sunburnt old salts had turned a 
greenish-yellow; their eyes were surrounded by dark rings, some com¬ 
plained of aches in their limbs, wliile others found that ihdr gums had 
turned blue and had swollen painfully. 

Vasco da Gama knew immediately what this meant, and what dreaded 
guest bad appeared on his armada. He had experienced enough of this and 
he knew die extreme speed with which these symptoms spread and became 
worse. The swelling gums would begin to bleed; [hey would then grow 
across the teeth so that it would be impossible to chew the ship’s biscuits. 
The stricken men would begin to stink like rotring corpses and bluish, 
stone-hard ulcers would appear on their skin. Their tortured blood would 
stream out of their noses and mouths, and then they would swell up with 
water to die in agony. 

The causes of this disease, called scurvy, were unknown until twenty 
years ago. The fart tliat it was due to a daily deficiency of 0-05 grammes of 
CfH» 0 ', ascorbic acid, was ody discovered in 19}$ and 19 J4 by English, 
German and Swiss chemists. Until then, medical science and die seafarers 
of all nations were completely groping in the dark. As late as 1907, that 
famous German encyclopaedia, Meyers Grosses KonversattonsUxihon, had 
the following entry under scurvy: 'It is to be assumed that this is an infec¬ 
tion whose undiscovered agent can only art in a greatly weakened 
organism.' And in agreement with medical opinion the world over, Meyer 
advised: ‘If there is cause to fear an epidemic outbreak of scurvy, great 
care must be taken for cleanliness, warm clothing, airing of rooms, exer¬ 
cise and fresh air, adequate meals and a suitable choice and diversity of 
food.' When we read this today it appears quite ridiculous, particularly 
since, beginning with the Vikings almost i,joo years ago, all seamen 
stressed the importance of laving onions, radishes, oranges, lemons and 
raw sauerkraut on board. They knew from experience that fresh food, and 
vegetables in particular, worked wonders with this strange disease. Titus 
it must lave been fairly clear tliat scurvy was a deficiency disease due to 
bad nutrition during long voyages, and that it could not possibly he 
infectious or epidemic. On die other hand, it itad been observed very earl)' 
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on that by no means all the member* of a ship'* crew became victims to 
scurvy, evert though they lived tinder the same conditions as their sick 
comrades. And modem science has shown that animals such as rats and 
rabbits can do without ascorbic acid and not suffer any bad effects. 



-X //. Map of Mozambique, tinted 3612. 


The reasons for iliis are not yet finally explained, and thus we can under- 
stand why scurvy was for so long Held to be an infection. For after all, 
pestilency, leprosy, typhus and cholera did not attack everybody. Many 
were immune to these scourges of God, just as today also, influenza, can. 
mi, tuberculosis or infantile paralysis only attack tome individuals and 
not ah of us, Why this is so and what factors an- involved we do not 
know*. Thus we are no wiser than our parents. True, we know that ascor¬ 
bic add —or Vitamin C as we cal! it —is a miraculous cure against scurvy. 
But the particular effect of this vitamin on the cd] organism has not been 
completely elucidated. 

Vasco da Gama did what he could in Mossel Bay. He used every effort 
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to obtain fresh food from the Hottentots, and tlie /tenant reports tljai 
many seals were killed as well:'... gigantic creatures with mighty fangs, 
and so thick a skin, that no spear, however vigorously thrown, could burr 
them,’ Penguins too were hunted, 'birds as large as ducks, but unable to 
fiy, and braying like asses*. But these measures were inadequate for a crew 
brought so low by scurvy. As the Portuguese continued there voyage, 
lack of drinking water began to make itself felt since northerly winds had 
delayed the fleet for far too long, and, at die end of January 1498, it had 
again become necessary to interrupt the voyage for a Jong rest. Thus 
Vasco sailed tip the Quelimane branch of the river Zambesi, where lie 
called a halt for a full month. 

The fu^t task there was the digging of graves, A considerable number of 
Portuguese sailors had been unable to withstand the strain of such a long 
voyage: thirty men had died and most of the others were stricken with 
scurvy. The last few days Isefore landing bad made particularly heavy 
demands on die crew. There had been high seas, the wind had been un¬ 
favourable and the constant tacking, involving as it did a continual shifting 
of sails, bad been very strenuous work. Furthermore the rigging of the 
ships I tad been severely damaged and the keels covered with barnacles, 
algae, ^11^ , seaweed and other organisms, severely obstructing die free 
sailing of the ships. 

On the other hand there was the comforting thought that tile greater 
part of die distance had already been covered, for when one day two 
natives approached the ships, the Portuguese were delighted to discover 
that they were wearing turbans bearing the green emblems of pilgrims to 
Mecca. Thus the sphere of Arab control could no longer be far off. At the 
beginning of 1498, in the liarbour of Mozambique, Fetn5o Martins, the 
interpreter for Arabic languages, managed to enter into conversation with 
native merchants. They proved to be Moors, 

Tiwy said dull Prestei 1 John Sd nm livt fir from rbere, ittai he owtue! many dtrts 
along ii it ocean and that the inliabiiautt of iliese places were motknEi with mm) bige 
John himself ^ said u> be living far in tl» Interior of hkOTJHdy and co-uld only 
be readied by ramcl The M^rs hrutighl wiili them two Indian Chfiaiians. These jM 
imny giber tilings wen? wtd in by ihe sdf-same Moon, *hkh mark lis so happy that 
wt wept with joy. 

A little hier the first dhows were encountered in rhe harbour of Mozam¬ 
bique, Arab freighters returning from India. This is what the Rateim to 
to say about themi 

These ships are brge and have no deck. Tlw planks air not nailed together bur are 
tewn up with fibres. Tta ssflft comm of man of palm fibre iiuf (be sttamen have 
Gcw^- magnetic needles for ckteftnining dbtoiur^ and aka quadrants and charts of 
th e sea. 
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Ships that were sewn together: this sounds fabulous but it is the pure 
truth. Over a century and a half before this, the Dominican jordanus 
Catalani, Bishop of Colombo, today known as Quiloti on the coast of 
southern India, had reported the same thing. In 1330 in a letter to the 
members of his order in Italy, he had related that although the ships 
sailing between India and Africa were very large, they did not consist of 
any iron whatsoever, being sewn ' with a thread manufactured from a cer¬ 
tain plant*. Because these vessels did not havea covering deck they shipped 
mudi water and the sailors had to stand by the pumps continuously, 

Tliis sounds like an Oriental seaman's yarn of die type told by Sit shad 
the Sailor, but such sewn-up ships esist even today. They can be seen in 
dieir masses at the quays of Zanzibar, and anyone who has skirted the long 
Coast-line of Sumatra has tmeountered them in every harbour from 
Meulaboh in the north down to Telok Belong in die Straits of Sutida. 
Ntepe is the name given to these vessels; they are open boats of about 
forty tons with a low prow, a high stern and tremendously large three- 
cornered lateen sails, and they are rally 'sewn-up 1 . For everything, ribs, 
keel, planks and washboard, is tied together, knotted and spliced with 
unbreakable water-tight coir, a kind of diread made from the fibre of die 
coconut. These ships ply up and down between Africa and India just as in 
olden times: more than 1,800 miles of sea, and it makes one's flesh creep 10 
encounter one of them on the open sea. 

Naturally the Portuguese were most keenly interested in these strange 
vessels. If such primitive objects could sand a voyage to India, then their 
own caravels, the fruit of much experience and study, should prove well 
up to the task before them. The fact thnr the Arab sailing ships to India 
looked so clumsy and had was most encouraging for the Portuguese. If 
ever it was to come to an argument, the caravels were infinitely superior to 
them in speed, manoeuvrability and armament, and even here, so far down 
south, the Arabs left no doubt about their hostile attitude. At first Vasco 
da Gama believed this enmity to arise from religious motives; for it broke 
out openly when three inhabitants from the Christian oasis of Habesh in 
Abyssinia discovered images of the Archangel Gabriel on the Admiral's 
ship and reverently knelt before them in the presence of the Moliam- 
medans. Soon, however, it emerged that the assumed ideological causes of 
Arab enmity were in faei of a marked mercantile nature: the Arab trade 
with India was being threatened. Their monopoly could only be saved if 
they managed to destroy the Portuguese armada with one stroke. Force 
could not avail them here, and therefore die sheiks tried 10 shipwreck the 
Portuguese fleet by supplying them with treacherous pilots. Their plan 
misfired at the last moment, but Vasco da Gama thought it best to sail on 
towards the north. 

But even in Mombasa, their next port of call, dungs were 00 different 
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The spending arrival of the * Giaours', these accursed Christian dog% had 
long been reported and die Portuguese had great difficulty jn repulsing a 
nocturnal attack on their fleet. Here, in Mombasa, they were probably in 
die most critical situation of their whole voyage. More than a quarter of 
the ciew had died and the remainder were sluggish invalids., stricken with 
fever and scurvy- The Admiral liimselt was affected by the superhuman 
exertions of the voyage, and he needed every last shred of his personal 
influence to repair (lie moral damage to his crew. We are told that at Litis 
time he turned his hand everywhere to simple sailors* work and that fre¬ 
quently he remained on deck for two consecutive watches. And the im¬ 
possible was achieved; with great luck die Portuguese escaped the Arabs 
and finally reached the high sea unmolested. In the middle of April* fresh 
food was found in Melin.dc (Malindi, in Kenya ) t for die Aral) ruler of the 
town was friendly, firstly because of hereditary enmity against die ruler of 
Mombasa, and also because a large India fleet manned by Thomaeans 
from die coast of Mahbar was lying in the harbour, 

Tliis report in the R&tetra has frequently been contested* It has been 
thought that these J Thomaeans f could only Jiave been Buddhists whose 
religious customs were in fact similar to those of nsmy Western Christians* 
But according to the investigations of the German geographer Richard 
Hennig, a flour ishing Thomaean community of Christians esLsred in early 
India* so that there is no reason for doubting the quite definite statements 
in die Roieira. The Portuguese had learnt of this some days before land¬ 
ing: *On Easter day the Moors whom we had caught told us that four 
Christian ships from India by at anchor in the harbour of the said city of 
MalindL * « / And when Vasco da Gama himself weighed anchor* these 
Thomaean& streamed across to the Portuguese ships. The Roteim tells: 

Here we found four ships of Indian Qitisiians. When the latter appreiehed the ship 
of Paulo da Gama, Lin wiiEch the Admiral liappentrd to be* they were shown an altar- 
piece on which was deputed the Mother of God -with J^l-us Girht in it the 

foot of the Cress, together with the Apostles. And alien ilfcty saw this tel f-^me riur- 
piecc, the Induni thrvw dicm^vQ thr ground* During our entire =;i^ty they cume in 
iirder to say did: prayers and ibey brought doves. pepper iud other things w I ill I a they 
olTered up. 

In these circumstances lb dr stay in Malindi was rather pleasant, and 
finally, for a large sum of gold, they managed to acquire a m&tllen, a pilot, 
who promised to steer their fleet safely across the Indian Ocean, 

4 

On the 24th April 149S the last and happiest part of the voyage was 
started* Those ill with scurvy had fully recovered because of the abundant 
supplies of fresh victuals and vegetables, and for three weeks a favourable 
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'Wind drove die ships onwards at speed. What interested die Portuguese 
most on this last stretch was, according to the reports of those taking part 
in the voyage, die pilot Ahmed Ibn, the son of Maiad, who had come 
aboard at Malindi and who was alleged to liave been a Thomaaan from the 
coast of Malabar, His navigational prowess was remarkable—he under¬ 
stood Genoese needles, as the then latest achievements of direction- 
finding, magnetic needles, were called, as well as quadrants and nautical 
chans. Til is was ntosi surprising since, despise the ir size, die Arab and 
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Indian dhows which the Portuguese I lid seen appeared to be miserable and 
manifestly unseawonhy vessels. 'Hie) 1 reeled clumsily across the sea with 
ihe wind on die quarter; tacking was quite out of the question for them and 
they were far less manoeuvrable titan the Portuguese caravels. It was a 
wonder that they did not fall to pieces whenever the sea got a little tough, 
yei year after year they would cross hundreds of leagues undamaged. Ad- 
mittedly weather conditions were quite extraordinary. The Indian pilot 
assened that, while during that time of die year there would never be 
□nydiing bin the even south-westerly wind iliai lad driven the Ponu 
gue-e armada before it fora whole three weeks, some months later a north¬ 
easterly would prevail for just as long and just as evenly. It was for this 
reason, he said, that voyages to Arabia and Africa were’ usually made in 
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winter, but to India only at the beginning of summer. Thus he liatl no 
hesitation in predicting a happy crossing. 

In this the wWfc/t was proved to be entirely right; understandably 
enough, seeing that he had never experienced anything eke. Generation 
after generation of seamen had set sail in early summer to go from Alrica 
to India, to return in the autumn. As early as 1500 B.C., East Africa had 
known all kinds of merchandise of Indian origin, and had been equally 
well acquainted with these distant shores, so that when, at the time of 
Christ's birth, the Roman Admirals were busy- compiling (heir charts for a 
voyage from Egypt to India, they could learn many details from the Arab 
seamen. Ulus in one of the sailing manuals of antiquity we can read that 
the coast of India is near whenever great shoals of sea-snakes are encoun¬ 
tered, This information was still folly valid in the sixteenth century. In 
150 j a powerful Portuguese fleet sailing to India was accompanied by some 
merchant sailors equipped by the Augsburg House of Welser. Balthasar 
Sprengcr, an employee of the Welsers, had been sent along to India wttli 
these ships. He noted in his diary' that when approaching the foreign 
shore 1 many crabs and snakes were seen to infest the waters near the ships', 
and Ids colleague Giovanni Empoli, who had travelled 10 India as early as 
Tyoj as representative of some Nonit Italian merchant houses, confirmed 
tliis: 

Then we saw the sea full nf snakes and in such masses that I cannot find words for 
ft. They were slender and ittnxmly long and swam with their lerads above the water. 
The last signs are ted crabs which are nor very Urge. Wlwn all these signs appeared, we 
knew dial We were close id shore, at a distance of about seventy leagues I 

We can see that this is ancient knowledge indeed, handed down from 
father to son for thousands of years, and that with the help of the Indian 
pilot Vasco da Gama's task was quickly accomplished, Tile armada had 
weighed anchor on the 14th April at Malindi. and towards the evening 
of tire aoih May, the sliips readied the docks of Calicut: the sea-route to 
India had been conquered hy Portugal l True, the reception in Calicut was 
not exactly friendly, it was a portent of the fierce haules which die Portu¬ 
guese would iiave to wage for their colonial possessions in India, And it is 
probably due to the tact oi the Admiral alone licit he could return home 
unharmed. 

Vasco went to work very carefully; he put one of the criminals in his 
care into a dinghv and let him paddle to the harbour. 'Fhis strange new¬ 
comer succeeded in reaching the quay and was shown to the foreign quar¬ 
ters where, as )w reported on his return to the Admiral’s ship, lie fod en¬ 
countered two Moorish sailors from Tunis who had addressed him in 
riuem Castilian with the usual obscene greetings common to sailots the 
whole world over. This undoubtedly restored the spiritual equilibrium of 
rite poor devil, who, lost and forlorn in the busy hock streets of Calicut, 
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was suddenly confronted by what must have been a wild-looking 
horde of DraviHiatt navvies, and who could nett have felt too sure of his 
life. Tliis first unexpected greeting was followed by a longer conversation 
in which the two Moorish sailors made ii quite dear that they considered 
the Portuguese as unfair competition whose speedy departure to hell they 
would only welcome. 

Vasco da Gama had known from the very start of the voyage that 
neither the Mohammedan Sultans of India, nor yet the native princes, die 
Rajai-s, would welcome the arrival of the Portuguese Heel. The Arabs liad 
for centuries had the trading monopoly of the whole range of commodities 
that could be found in the bazaars of Calicut: precious stones from Ceylon, 
pearls from the Gulf of Manor, doves from the Moluccas, nutmeg from 
the Banda Sea, camphor from Borneo, and pepper from Sumatra and the 
Malabar Coast. It was easy to foresee that they would not view the arrival 
of uninvited competitors, armed to die teeth, with too friendly an eye. 

At first things did not go too badly- Vasco da Gama, who had not 
received any specific diplomatic instructions from the King, and who 
could, at will, present himself e ither as a merchant or as a special ambas¬ 
sador of die Crown, showed himself tn the full splendour of his might, and 
sent word to the Samudrin Rajah of Calicut, the * Ruler of the Sea that he 
intended to call on him as the representative of die King of Portugal- 
Audience was granted by the Rajah, and on the 28th May 1498 the Portu¬ 
guese ceremoniously entered the royal palace. The reception by the crowd 
was not unfriendly and die Roteira tells with obvious pleasure: 

The said dry of Calicut is Christian. Its OiristUro are people of brown colour. Some 
of them wear long beards auditing hair, othm again cut iheirltair start, and yet others 
shave their heads and wear only a tuft on the crown thus showing that they are Chris- 

tiarre_ 

Yet wlien the Portuguese visited a ‘church’ in Calicut, they were very 
astonished indeed: 

A great many saints were drawn on the walls of the dmreh; they had haloes, but the 
manner of iheir representation ms strange, for their teeth were so luge ihai they pro¬ 
truded a whole inch beyond their Ups and every sainr li*d four or five inns. 

Their astonishment was increased even further, when the Portuguese 
discovered that the path of their train was lined by armed men, ostenta¬ 
tiously bearing naked swords. This looked far from Christian hospitality. 
Bui nothing untoward befell them; they arrived unharmed ar the palace 
and the audience with the betel-nut-chewing Samudrin passed with mums] 
assurances of friendship. An amusing report of this visit from rhe pen of 
one of Vasco da Gama’s escorts has been preserved. It reads as follows: 

W< found die King sitting on a chair. He was of 3 dark brown colour and wit 
dressed in «mt white garment from the waist to the knee. The rest of him was naked. 
A long curd, on which were strong several magnificent gold rings with tag* nthies. 
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*35 attached to his apparcL Oil hh left atm, above die elbow, he w^re an i.nnbjnrt 
consisting of three bangles joined Eogeuur. They were richly set with pfednrn* $ume%; 
the middle one* wbkK was tarter dian die two other*, was embellished with large 
Stnnes* which must hrre been of considerable value. Another big brilliant tione* a 
diamond ihr size of a thumb, also hung from this central bangle About bis neck the 
(ting wore a double string of pearls which readied down to the waist, each pearl the 
size of u hazelnut. Over this he h-id a rkm, round golden tkam, with a jewel in the skip* 
of a hearty surrounded by large pearls and covered with a groat ma&j of rubies^ tn tire 
middle of it was a stone as large 35 a bean, which, judging by its sparkle, was extremely 
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valuable and which wa$ called emerald. When Later we asked about this precious stone 
and also about the armband and a further pearl which thu King had fastened io his hair, 
we learnt dial ihese three pieces were pan of the Crown Jewels of she Kings of Calicut. 
The King had long block hair, brushed towards the top and knotted at the crown* 
About the krmt a drain of petiif was wound, similar to the one he wore about the neck, 
It ended in a pear-shaped pearl, larger titan all the others and most certainly of gieai 
value. Hu tars were pierced and from diem bung many golden ear-rin^, tidily embel- 
lislird with pearls. Close to the King there stood a Hide boy, cbd COmpkiedy in«ilk_ He 
carried d red sunshade braided with gold and jewels and with a knob in the middle, a 
hand’ s Span in width and mode of the same materials. Every one of the ribs of the Sun¬ 
shade wa$ made of pure gold sho l He also bom a shore sword, one eil in length, with a 
handlo made of gold and precious stouts and fined wild pendants of pearls. On the 
other side a page held a copious golden burin, into whkh the lung would spit* Abo 
neat to bis chair, there stood a high Brahman, who, from lime to time, would hand the 
King a green leaf enveloping other objects* The leaf was die sue of an orange leaf and 
tile King would chew at ti contmumijly and then spit into dvc baant* When one leaf was 
chewed up the King would start on afresh one. He enjoyed only the juice uf the leaf and 
the lime md other finely cue substance which were wrapped in it. The whole tiling is 
the *Lre of a dies tour. This rnkmie of leaf and spices stains the mouth and die teeth 
red- They all folio wed this custom day after day r ami it made ifidr breads very 
jdea&oL 
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Thus the audience was apparently a success, and rite Raj all’s Chamber' 
Iain announced that he would make a preliminary inspection of die gifts 
sen l by die King of Portugal. 

Rui that evenings when from the decks of their ships the Portuguese 
sailors tried to talk with the Arabs in the little boats swarming around 
them, angry shouts were raised: 'A curse on die lot of you! What die 
devil do you want here? Wliat ill wind lias blown you to these shores 1' 
And the Arabs jeered derisively when die Portuguese told them that they 
were really looking for die Indian Christians and were only buying spices 
incidentally. Vasco himself had made this point in his opening address to 
die mkr of Calicut; it was not the scare!i for gold that had brought them 
there, for they had more than enough gold at home. They were there, at 
the command of their King, for the sole purpose of establishing ties of 
friendship with the Christian Indians, whom they had sought in vain for 
die last sixty years. The King liad heard this, perhaps with astonishment, 
but in any case with a great show of friendliness. It was the Arab sailors 
wIiDj that evening, gave the first warning. When the Chamberlain 
appeared new morning, the Portuguese could see at once that even at 
Court the wind ltad obviously changed overnight. 

For when the Minister inspected the presents chosen by Vasco for the 
King, scarlet capes, sugar, oil, honey, striped cottons, washing-bowls, 
corals and hats, he laughed derisively about the trash iliat the King of 
Portugal, reputed to be so rich and mighty, had had the impertinence to 
send to the King of Calicut. Even die poorest pilgrim to Mecca would 
have spent more, and in any case gold alone was a present fitting for the 
Samudrin. 'After he had left, Moorish merchants arrived who all spoke 
with contempt of the presents which the commander desired to send to 
the King.' 

The attitude of the Indians was based on sound reasons;. India was poor 
m gold, and yet its imports of spices from the Moluccas had to he paid for 
in precious metals. In consequence, it was extremely important for the 
Rajali to obrain gold or silver. Other goods were useless to him, and the 
Portuguese, like the Romans before them, soon realized that bartering 
with the Orient was out of the question. 

Nor did ihe disappointed laughter of die Minister remain without a 
royal echo, During the next day’s audience the Portuguese, with du* 
Admiral at rheir head, were suddenly taken prisoner, and it required all 
Vasco's diplomacy to extricate himself and his companions from a position 
which could easily have become desperate. By taking hostages, the Portu¬ 
guese made a counter-move w hich gave them some freedom of movement 
and enabled them to load their ships wdth spices; hut Vasco da Gama 
quickly realized that, for the moment at least, Arab influence in India wus 
too strong, and he derided to return home. During the last few days before 
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ihe mum voyage, tbe Portuguese contented themselves with recording 
mudi geographical and economic information which would be of use 
during possible future visits. 

From this selfsame Luiri of CalkuJ, called High India* come, ik spices eM diurngb- 
out ilit rciifiri of Portugal* and likewise in all die conn irnrs of i lie world- £ tnHaiiy nuny 
piteous stones of j!\ kinds come from ihe same dry. Calicut herself only produces the 
following spires: much gingtr and pepper and ciimamon, a|t)iougti ihe huierls »oi 35 
fine a* that which comes from an island called GHao (Ceytan). This i&land is an eight 
days" journey from CaliaiT- All this cmitamcn goes id the said city of Calicut or to an 
TaJiind whidi i? called Mclcca (Malacca) whence ihty send doves to Gfeiii From here, 
*Wp* from Moos fetch the *picc-. and carry rhtm to a ritv ailed Judea (Jidda) whkh is 
fifty days" sailing with a fkvnurabl? wind ITiersr they unload and pay their duty to the 
Cfeai Sultan, Then ihe spic-^ are Jtcaded into snail ships which carry ifsem across the 
Retl Sato another place doie n> Sinai oiled Tuui (Suez). Herr* too they pay duly. At 
Turn the spices are loaded OHIO orneU, hired by the merdiams for fourcrusados each, 
which earn' ihem to Cairo* a Journey of ten days, atid there they pay duty sgain. Once 
again the Spices are loaded on ships which go down a river called die ft tie, which comes 
down from the land of Piaster John. They travel for two days down this river till they 
come ro a place called Roxore (Rosetta* on the western Nile Ddra) k Here they pay duty 
once njnrr ind again Transfer their Otgo on ID carnets and* after yet another day's 
jemmy, they reach Alexamlna, which is 1 seapojf-Thither come Ycnetuat and Genoese 
galley to fetch the spke*, . * * 

So tun* the ftoteim, which was extremely well-informed* Ii muse have 
become clear to the Portuguese during their stay in Calicui that the real 
riches of tiic Orient could only he found much further east —in Malacca 
and die Spice Islands (the Moluccas), Vasco da Gama dared not undertake 
this extra voyage with his weak fleet- Thus, on the 29th August 1498, sails 
were unlurled on die three Portuguese ships, and an ufi-shure wind 
carried them out of the reach of the swarm of heavily aimed boats which, 
at the Iasi moment, were trying to arrack the foreigners* 

The journey back was very slow. It was too early for the north-tiasi 
monsoon to help their passage to Africa, and T in addition, da Gama took a 
western course too soon. The wind varied between absolute calm and stiff 
breezes from every possible direction, driving the Portuguese ships up and 
down the Indian Ocean. There was another outbreak of scurvy, that hor¬ 
rible lingering dearly against which rheie was no help. The crews were at 
the end of their strength. Discipline disappeared completely, outbreaks 0/ 
mutiny were frequent, and even the unahakeahle Vasco was on the point 
of returning to India* no matter what ill migh t befall tiiem there. But at last 
a favourable wind sprang up and, shortly before reaching the African 
shore, despite the sickness among them, die Portuguese managed to beat 
off an attack by Arab pirates. Finally they reached Malindi where, even on 
the voyage out, they had been received in araiky. 

Tlic Portuguese stayed in Malindi for only five days; they were all 
eager 10 return home after so long and eventful a voyage. Yet there was id 
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be one more tragedy. The losses from scurvy and fever on die return 
voyage trom India to Africa had been so numerous that there was not 
sufficient crew' to man all three ships, the supply ship having been des¬ 
troyed previously in Mossd Bay during die voyage out. It would have 
been foolhardy to attempt die difficult voyage around die Cape with suds 
a reduced crew, and therefore Vasco ordered the Raphael to be set on fire. 
On die 17th January 1499, towards evening, the last smouldering remains 
of the proud ship sank into the sea. Vasco could not bear to take leave of 
die figurehead, a very impressive statue of St* Raphael, for it was under die 
protection of this saint tliat he had managed to reach his objective. Thus 
he had the figurehead of the Raphael salvaged and brought into lus cabin. 
It was to accompany him on all his journeys like a talisman. 

And Sr. Raphael did his duty. After an extremely quick and happy 
voyage without any further incidents, the two remaining slfips of the India 
fleet dropped anchor in their home harbour on the Tagus on the 10th July 
1 49 V- Tile commander himself was not on board. He had disembarked at 
1 eteting an island in the Azores, with his brother, the captain of the 
Gahrie! y who was dying. Thus death had taken its toll even among the cap¬ 
tains—a fact which bears conclusive testimony to the superhuman exer¬ 
tions demanded from all who took part in die enterprise. 

The Admiral only remmed to Portugal at the beginning of September 
1499. 1 le was given a tremendous reception and was officially appointed 
Admiral of the Indian Ocean, and the King bestowed upon liim, his chil¬ 
dren and brothers the title of Dom, an honour reserv ed for the Tmiladoi, 
a very limited section of the old nobility. Finally Manuel of Portugal 
granted him die hereditary suzerainty over Sines and Cereal, his home 
towns. This was particularly dear to tlte Admiral’s heart, and he was 
moved to tears when on Christmas Day 1499 he held the documents of 
investiture in his hands. 

Bus the price of pepper in Lisbon had dropped to rock-bottom. Bills of 
exchange and letters of credit of a great number ofleading import houses 
could no longer be honoured. No one would invest even one crusado in 
the spice market. Curses on pepper I Curses on the pepper-bags J IIcll fire 
on the usurers! 


T 

ajrA March ija ( 

Twenty-two caravels were lying at anchor in the Tagus, rwcniy-twa 
heavily armed, large ocean-going ships, carrying hundreds of experienced 
tailors, artisans of all kinds, sail makers and carpenters and i,joo soldiers 
armed to the teeth. Their commander was Admiral Francisco d'AJmeida, 
Viceroy oi India, and not Vasco da Gama. Tltis may sound odd, but it is 
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not safe for a relatively young dynasty to allow one man to become too 
powerful In fact, Portugal was a family concetti. Whoever wore the crown 
was also the managing director. Titus it was logical that the captains and 
admirals who, when all was said and done, all set sail for the glittering 
Far East under die King's orders and at his risk, could not he allowed to 
Become too powerful. This was the reason why Diego Cao, who Between 
I4SJ and 14B6 ;Jmu5i readied the Cape of Good Hope, was relieved of tits 
command, wily Bartolomei Diaz was no longer called upon after he had 
rounded the southern dp of Africa in 1488, and why Vasco da Gama, who 
had twice been to India, was not automatically put in command once 
more. 

However, Vasco da Gama was allowed ro test the equipment of the 
fleet, and since lie did so with commendable zeal, the Kang some years 
later appointed him Duke of Vidigueira: but this wus by no means done 
our of generosity. Only when the experienced Admiral intimated that he 
might place his skill at the disposal of other states—Vasco da Gama must 
have been thinking of Spain or France—did Manuel 0/ Portugal consent 
10 soothe bis former commander’s wounded vanity. 

Thus did Francisco d’Almeida become the commander of the greatest 
fleet that Portugal had so far sent to India. In the cathedral of Lisbon he 
proudly received from die King's own hand die banner of white damask 
will) the Cross embroidered on it, tinder whose sign he was expected to 
spread death and destruction among Arabs and Indians alike. Behind him 
there knelt 1,500 volunteers, soldiers carefully selected and tested in every 
possible way* All of them lud now confessed their sins, received the 
sacrament and sworn an oath of loyally to Christ, and to their King, They 
rose as one man and to the sound of the city bells and the sallires from the 
fleet's guns they marched down to the harbour. 

A crew of 1,500 men! Yet only one of them was to be hallmarked by 
history and glorified by geography. His name was Femao de Magalltles, 
He was twenry-four years old, a native of Oporto and had been page to the 
Queen. Now he wax a simple sahraaler.ie^ an unknown volunteer. 

With swelling sails, the armada put to sea. Since the Orient was un¬ 
willing to Buy any European wares, it was carrying ballast, and —a jinx. 
For tills voyage was by no means an exploratory or trading venture, like 
the previous Portuguese voyages, but an expedition with a clearly defined 
military aim; the East African shore was to be made safe and the Indian 
coast was to be brought firmly into Portuguese hands. They were 1 taunted 
not by the ^camihemst of coalitions’, that nightmare which later disturbed 
Bismarck so that he would start from sleep gasping for breath, but the 
cauchtmar de la viemnr, the nightmare of victory. No doubt the discovery 
of a sea-route to India had been a great deed, but now they were being 
forced to proceed along the trail they had blazed, despite the fact that it 
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was proving a tremendous drain on Portuguese resources and was claim¬ 
ing many, many victims, and even though the wisest heads at the Court of 
Portugal were beginning to realize that tile country was heading for 
disaster. 

Now it was too late to go back. In the middle of March i f 06, the Portu¬ 
guese fleet, fully prepared for battle, lay at anchor in the harbour of 
Carman ore, a dly somewhat north of Calicut, livery tiling seemed to he 
peaceful ashore. Fishing boats were proceeding about their business, Arab 
trading vessels ar the quays of the great liarbour were being loaded and 
unloaded—and yet, in some way, die atmosphere was tense. Tlic guards 
on the Portuguese ships could fed ir in their every nerve. And when, 
shortly after the quick tropical nightfall, something was heard splashing 
at the bow of the Admiral's ship, the Portuguese peasant hoy who was 
staring iltrough the darkness at the sparse lights ashore, knew instinctively 
that it was no shark, but a man swimming in the water. And yet how could 
it he a man, in die dark of night, utterly alone in a sea infested with blood¬ 
thirsty fish? As quick as lightning a rope was flung over die side of the 
ship. A low whistle informed die mare at die helm. The barefooted watch 
tan silently on deck and pulled the man, who had now grasped the rope, 
on board. 

Thereon the ship stood one of the most reckless ad venturers of all time. 
His name was Lodovico Yarthema, a native of Bologna in Italy .1 born 
glube-trgiter and vagabond.' Because my head was too thick and not made 
for studying books, 1 have tried to see the world with niy own eyes. I 
believe dm the report of one single eye-witness is worth more than all 
accounts based on liearsay,' he declared. A little later he was sitting in the 
cabin oi die chief armaments officer on the Admiral's ship, a glass of the 
best port wine before him, and Francisco d‘Almeida himself wras awakened 
to hear the story of this extraordinary adventurer. 

Chance had led dlls man 10 Egypt. But chance had let Urn go again 3 and 
one day he had appeared in Damascus. His gazelle-like Syrian paramour 
conjugated the verb ‘to love* with him for so long that lie could speak 
Arabic fluently. Foreign languages are always useful, and it did not take 
long before the commander of die Mameluke guards, the bodyguard of 
the Sultan, noticed tills tall young stranger. Tired of his Arabian mistress, 
Ludovico Varthema joined the Syrian guard and, a few months later, he 
and his comrades were ordered to escort a caravan to Mecca. Thus he was 
the first European to enter the Holy City of Islam. With Us own eyes lie 
saw the Caaba, the holy black meteor! 

Francisco d*Almeida lifted his heavy head with quickened interest. 
Mecca! The Holy City of the Muslims! And when this odd vagabond re¬ 
ported that in ijoj, during his stay in the 'Rome of Islam’ and during 
Vasco da Gama’s second voyage to India, neither spice nor silk had been 
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known there* the Admiral asked his private secretary, who was recording 
file interview, to repeat that sentence, 

Vanhema told how he lad sailed up and down die Indian Ocean from 
Diu, on the coast of India, 10 Zeita near Jibuti, and to Dhufar, an Arab 
port, how lie Itad gone to Aden, to Hormuz on llse Persian Cull* to 
Herat and Shiraz, and how from there lie had come to Cannanore and 
Calicut. 

‘And then?* die Admiral asked. Ludovico Vardiema had so many 
astonishing things to report that the night seemed to fly past. In t^of he 
had been to East India, to Ceylon and the incredibly rich Bengal; at Pegu 
in Burma he had bartered corals tor rubies; in Malacca he liad been served 
with shark’s fins and rotten eggs on giant Chinese junks; in Sumatra, 
which Ifan Baruta and Marco Polo had sdii called Little Java, and whose 
real name was now being mentioned for die first time, lie had come across 
its subtle perfumes, intoxicating scents and precious incense—and finally 
he had sailed to die Spice Islands, the Moluccas, 

Francisco d'A! met da had been on duty on the bridge since entering the 
harbour. He had managed to go below to sleep bur had been rudely 
awakened. During Varthema’s narrative, he kepi on dozing off with his 
chin sinking onto his chest, but when Vartbema mentioned the Spice 
Islands he soon became wide awake. Marco Polo had told of diem bat I tad 
never seen these happy islands himself- This was important information 
and although die Portuguese was almost sick with fatigue be cross- 
examined the Italian vagabond closely about die Ilhtn dor EspeeUrtas* 

The rest seemed less important to the Portuguese officer. 1 le knew him¬ 
self only too well that he would have to figllt for his very life. His chin 
sank back onto his chest again when V ardiema continued. The diplomatic 
measures taken by the Sultan of Egypt, the I talian said, having been un¬ 
successful, and the Pope being unable to exert any pressure on Portugal, 
and moreover since the Western C lid spans paid link* attention to the 
Sultan's threat of destroying Jerusalem and die Holy Plaocs of Chris¬ 
tianity widi fire and sword, all the powers damaged by the expansion of 
Portuguese trade had jointly derided to destroy tire advancing armada of 
die Crown of Portugal in one fell swoop. This conspiracy included not 
only the Indian Rajalis, and particularly the Rajah of Calicut, the Sultan of 
Egypt, but also the Venetians who had sent cannon-makers and gunners to 
Gdicut, 

Much of this was known to Francisco d'Almeida. He had heard ot 
die threatening letters which the Sultan of the Mamelukes had sent to the 
King of Portugal in 1502, and two years Liter iu the Pope. The fact that 
this fellow who had just swum out to his ship from Canttanore also knew 
it, added some credibility to (he rest of his reports. When Varthema had 
claimed that be had been to die Spice Islands himself, he might well have 
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been spinnings yam, though an interesting one. But the Admiral sat up at 
once when he was cold that the Portuguese fleet would be attacked at dawn 
by die two hundred ships oi die Rajah of Calicut, which, being greatly 
superior in number, might well destroy it. It was this that made this tramp 
of the oceans, this noble vagabond, a very important person. 

Almeida ordered all his men to their hat tie stations. When on the 
morning ol the Jfith March tfoti, die Arabs did in fact attack, they were 
received by overwhelming salvos from every available gun. The Portu¬ 
guese fleet consisted of only eleven caravels but because of their technical 
superiority they proved to be more than a match for the two hundred 
Arab vessels. 'Die baule was won. It cost die Portuguese eighty d tn d and 
two hundred wounded, a tremendous loss, but it brought them the posses¬ 
sion of the shores of India. Yet it was this very victory which decided that 
Spain, not Portugal, would be the ruler of the world. 

For amongst the iwo hundred wounded was the ‘unknown soldier', 
Femao de Magalhaes. History had conceived the strange notion of giving 
the palm for the hist man to sail round the world to this insignificant out¬ 
sider. Many historical events may be explained away by subsequent 
generations, bin not this I There it no reason why Magal haes was chosen, 
since dozens of other captains would have done equally well. 

FemSn d e Magalhaes was wounded seriously enough for him to be sent 
back home. In midsummer t joy, lie arrived in Lisbon on the same ship as 
Lodovico Varthenia. He liad, nf course, questioned the Italian very closely 
during the long voyage. Lodovico was only too delighted to satisfy die 
curiosity of this gawky young volunteer and he talked incessantly,’ and 
v bar he said did not fall on barren soil. When, some twelve years Later, 
Magalhaes finally started on his great voyage around the world, he was Ril¬ 
ing a desire that Lodovico Vatthema had once planted in him. 

Yet it was not only this confused kaleidoscope of exotic countries that 
had tempted him, there was another more serious and very concrete 
reason. When Magalhles landed in Lisbon he saw three well-known ships 
moored to the quays; the Rafail, the Leonhard, and the Hkronymtu. These 
three si dps, all Traders, had gone out with the fleet of Francisco d’AImetda 
but although they had been under his command, they did not belong to 
the Crown of Portugal- they were owned by the mighty German W'elser 
fernily, who had equipped the ships and also undertaken to maintain the 
crew for eighteen months. Of course, Magalhjes knew the two German 
merchams who had gone along to India with hese ships: Balthasar 
Sprenger irom Vih on the Lech, who was later to write a faithful little 

I T i 0lXt ^ ™: V °y*% C ™ the Lt ^‘K and the serfra dafiyurh. tile 
derk Haiii Mayr I mm Augsburg, who had sailed on the Rafail 

A few tiaysUtcr Ik me. the two Germnm, bunting with rage. Balthasar 
Sprangcr told him that he tmdtiecergo of hi, ships were being jewcj i„ 
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Lisbon, After the terrible stump in the pepper and spice market following 
the return of Vasco da Gama's fleer, the Crown had held up the rwo Ger¬ 
man trading ships to prevent them selling their cargo of spices either in 
Portugal or in Antwerp or Frankfurt, thus allowing the Portuguese to 
make the best of a bad situation. Had he, Balthasar Sprenger, loaded much 
spice? Wdl of course lie had! The well-fed German, whose face was be¬ 
coming more and more contorted with fury, told MagalhJes of his 
successes. He had twelve thousand quintals of pepper on board. Of this the 
Crown was to have an agreed 30 per cent, leaving eight thousand four 
hundred quintals. Since the price of pepper was twenty crusados per quin¬ 
tal, the eight thousand four hundred quintals which were his by right 
would have sold for 168,000 crusados. Furthermore he had been thinking 
of buying direct from the Moluccas! Naturally he would deal in doves, 
and he exhorted his new Porniguese friend to listen. On the llhm tins 
Esatder ias one hundredweight of doves cost two ducats, in Calicut as 
much as fifty and in London more than two hundred ducats. This was real 
business, against which everything else was insignificant. 

Magalhaes was breathless with excitement. Quickly he calculated what 
profit the German merchants would make on selling their pepper, 
Almeida’s fleet had not touched on the Moluccas, and had bought its 
cargo from middlemen. What profits could be made by buying directly 
from the Moluccas themselves! And since Magalhaes came from Oporto 
and was as poor as a church mouse, he was to remember these things, just 
as lie was to remember Lodovko Yartltoma's colourful tales. 

No evidence tells us of the date and dav of week on which Balthasar 
Sprengcr or Hans Mayr met Magalhaes in Lisbon, but it is probable that 
this meeting really did take place. In any case, it is certain that Magalhaes 
knew of the gigantic profits to be made in the spice trade, Of course, it is 
not likely he knew all the above details, which have been compiled from 
the account books of the Wei sets, nor were mercantile considerations by 
any means the sole motives for his tremendous deed. But there is no doubt 
that they must have liad a part in it. Tile aitfi sacra fames, the cursed greed 
for gold and possessions, is admitted to be one of the most heavy heredi¬ 
tary burdens which -Warn and Eve have handed down to us. Magalhaes, 
too, must have had his share of it. 


6 

His great idea had to wait for some years before it could be put into 
aciion. For the time being Femau do Magalhaes was still only one of the 
many wounded colonial soldiers, waiting at Lisbon fur further orders. He 
had to wait till the summer of 1 fo8 before lie was finally transferred to the 
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fltrei of Lopez de Sequeira, whtcB was to make a itfcormaissarjce irip to 
Malacca, r 

r\i\Yr was 4 matter requiring some diplomacy. Thcr large d ^ of the 
carAra chtrsawmt, the golden peninsula in the Far East, could not simply be 
overrun. Tile Sultan would have to be meted, and, to do so, Soqueira was 
to appear before him as a trader and merdiant. The Portuguese Admiral tv 
had provided him with its best men, and it was a great honour for Magal- 
hSes to be included. In all such expeditions, die possibility of dashes 
between those in command of the ships and the specially chosen indivi- 
dualists that made up the crew had always to be faced! The leaders of 
commando enterprises are confronted with a unique situation. While ilidr 
men must be as sternly disciplined as in other units, the personality of tile 
individual must not be broken, but must Be given adequate opportunities 
for proving its worth. This is an almost insoluble problem. L6pcz de 
Sequeira, for one, was not able to solve it- nor was FcrnSu de Mttgalliaes, 
the pig-headed jobaakna from the district of Oporto, capable of playing 
the role of subordinate assigned to him. When some years later he was sem 
back to Portugal he took hack with him the reputation of being obstinate 
and irascible, Magallues had by tiien disco vered that survivors of com¬ 
mando raids are seldom promoted. This was a further cause for his sub¬ 
sequent departure from his native country. 

The fleet of Ldpez de Sequeira readied India at the beginning of April 
1509 and dropped anchor in Calicut. Four months later, in September the 
Portuguese were lying off Malacca. Wherever they looked along ttw 
quay of the great harbour, tltere were ships. Here there were gigantic 
Chinese junks with tremendous sails made of matting, their hulls built 
tugh out of the water, there Malayan pram and the deep south-sea out¬ 
riggers, and there again Arab dhow's whose lateen sails stood our in 
sweeping and elegant grandeur against the turquoise-coloured sky. Here 
there was cotisiant activity, a veritable ant-hilJ of life and movement, an 
tnoessant bartering and bargaining, a babel of all the languages of the 
eastern world. For Malacca, a settlement founded by Malaya in j 180, not 
far from the Singapore of today, was a teal international harbour, just like 
Calicut, Alexandria and Lisbon. True, not all ships going to or from the 
ksi and west passed there. It was only in late autumn and winter that, 
bectuse ot wind conditions, sea traffic pas*d through the Straits of 
Malacca; die tioitnal sea-route to and from China was through the Simda 
Straits and fast the Philippines. Nevertheless, spice-traders were bound to 
Wake use of Mabeca, and since their trade was carried out mostly by 
barter, one could tmd every type of merchandise there: African sWwfro 
m China were considered to be most desirable merchandise, gigantic stacks 
ol anrnmon doves and pepper, tremendous vessels of Japanese jo*£ 
carefully packed crates of the finest of Chinese porcelain, randalw^od 
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from die tsbnd of Timor, scaled leather bags of precious stories from Cey* 
Ion, cashmere from Bengal, finely chiselled and supple swords from 
Damascus* pteckrus Siamese carved Ivory and Iong 4 irnhed Orcadian 
concubines Everything of value in the world was marketed here. 

Of course rise impending arrival of the Portuguese fleet had long been 
reported to the Sulran of Malacca, Naturally, everyone in the glittering 
palace T close to the mosque on the hills surrounding the city, kjicw only 
100 well that these strangers and their dazzling white sails our there in the 
harbour were no merchants like die quid, polite and smihng captains of 
the junks from China, Siam and Japan. The secret service had long ago 
presented detailed reports on the bloody butcheries w hich these infidel 
dogs had perpetrated in India* Even in Malacca they knew only 100 well 
the meaning of rise long bronze-coloured smooth barrels widi black 
gaping mouths pointing overboard from the foreign ships. Ehey had 
nothing to oppose all this* excepting guile- If they could manage to split 
up the Portuguese armada* to entice the crew ashore and to overpower 
e a c h ship individual!y™ only then might the danger be averted. 

For this reason Sequeira and his crew were received with a great si low 
of cordiality and politeness when their boats arrived in the harbour* and 
they were more than surprised when a few days later arrows came 
whistling through the air, when the decks of the ships were teeming with 
hrowti devils and when the land commando was mown down, man alter 
man, Magalhles, who had been suspicious from the very start, had warned 
the Admiral Now from the high castle of the flagship he could see how 
his comrades In the harbour were slteddlng their life's blood under the 
slashing blows of Malayan creeses Together with some other soldiers, he 
leapt into a dinghy, paddled to the quay and* fighting hh way through, 
managed to rescue the Iasi survivor ot the landing party, his friend 
Francisco Serriio, 

This was a heavy defeat for the Portuguese* Not only had they lost 
more dm a third of thdr crew and all their boats, but they had also com¬ 
pletely lost lace in the whole of the East . At the <ame rime this catastrophe 
proved the turning point in the life of the former page and minor noble- 
mam He had distinguished himself and so, two yean bier, in 1 f 1J, having 
been made an officer after six years' sendee, he himself stood on the deck 
of a ship sent by Portugal for die final conquest of Malacca, This rime they 
were successful- After some weeks of liard battles with changing turtuncs, 
the greatest harbour of the Far East became Portuguese. 

Once again Modifies liad emerged covered with glory. But he was not 
one to blow his own trumpet; he was not interested m selling himsdl On 
the contrary, on quite a few occasions lie had bitter quarrels with his 
superiors, and u hen, during a shipwreck, he dried with ihe crew, facing 
the raging of (he storm in their company while ills capimts ejittalgps, die 
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captains and noblemen. Took to the boars, he was done for. His name did 
not appear on the list of those who, some montiis later, were sent from the 
Far East to pay homage to tJw Pope in the Vatican. He was not there when 
the Pope offered solemn Thanksgiving on behalf of the Iberian maritime 
power, arhi et orbi, before God and the whole world, when Tristao da 
Cunha led panthers and leopards in a grandiose march of victory, when 
pearls, rabies and turquoises of unprecedented beauty fell from da Cunlia's 
hands into the golden vessels held out to him by the’Pope's attendants; he 
did not hear the jubilations of the Romans when the gigantic Indian 
elephant, which bad been brought across the sea alive, bent his knee three 
times before the Holy Father. 

Nor was he there when Francisco Serrao, his old friend, took possession 
ot the Spice Islands. For he was deliberately excluded from the three 
Portuguese men-of-war which, after the conquest of Malacca, were 
ordered to taie possession of ike Jlhm das Esptdtrias^ those islands In the 
Molucca Sea so rich in apices: Tidore, Terra**, Amboim and Banda. 

si e he must have moved heaven and earth to he allowed to accompany 
his comrade Serrao, like every other soldier he must have known rhat he 
must never tempt fate. Thus he bade farewell to Serrao with a heavy 
heart, a farewell which was to be their last. 

This old friend a happy-go-lucky son of Andalusia, was to mm his 
back on all the confusion of the West. After suffering shipwreck, he chose 
to remain in Amboma. where lie married the little brown daughter of the 
brown chief, pie ruling king, living on an island many miles away, 
appointed our Portuguese Robinson Crusoe his Grand Vizier; and thence¬ 
forth the former captain of His Majesty the King of Portugal was never 
apm to have the slightest wish to change his paradisaical Joke far nkmt in 
the Moluccas for a soldier’s uniform, to be radelv reprimanded and 10 
eairy his own skin to the market for those fat gentlemen who were always 

to be found where there w*s no shooting and where easy money could be 

irtadt. 


Just as a modem Crusoe will generally not renounce his desire for bools 
and whisky, so Francisco Serrao felt impelled to write letters to his com¬ 
rade Magnifies and looked forward to the replies. Whenever any boat left 
from Amboina for Malacca, irs light-brown, bare-footed captain would be 
handed a humble package, wrapped in wax cloth, and some months later 
an India veteran, idling away his time in Lisbon, would find in it the same 
wonderful excitement which foe adventurer Varthema had communicated 

rS; 21 ! a ^ a ' c * fid 7> b r iggerand infinirel y ^ wfod 

than that discovered by da Gama,' foe foraier^wre, foe sailor who bad 
managed to work his way up to viceroy, wrote, continuing to speak with 

™ st poc,ic ’ ; u ™ '•» ovH^h i* 

n.lcd. He did not aspect ihni Tie would one day pay foe these deliglus 
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with his life, and : hat In ijsi he was co die in agony from a tropical 
poison. Even today it is not known wbetlier his death was caused by 
natives or by Ids own compatriots, envious of his independence, and ob¬ 
viously disapproving of Serric/s friendship with the traitor Magalhles. 

When Magalhaes was sent back home from India in 1512 he felt no 
longer at home in Lisbon. He was deeply disturbed when he, like every 
other soldier, was faced with die fact that the world had not stood still 
while he had been risking his skin on foreign soil. Lisbon, once a little 
dty, had long since become an important harbour. In Rastdlo, a mighty 
cathedral had taken the place of the little Oiapd to Our Dear Lady ; splen¬ 
did churches and spacious palaces liad been built, and the quayside was 
thronged with ships. All the dialects of the world could be heard in its 
streets and alleys. People ol all colours and from all lands crowded into 
the exchange;., into die agencies, into the brokers’ and shipping masters' 
offices. Old friends had either left or had died in distant lands, or else they 
had grown rich and fat and no longer wished to know the home-comers. 
To be away had often been bitter enough, but to return and find dial one 
had actually been written off was even harder to bear. 

Those who, like Magalhaes, came from Oporto, and who were sus¬ 
picious and wide-awake from the start, were not willing to listen to the 
customary babblings that only fate was to blame and that it was stupid not 
to forget their resentment. All that meant nothing to Magalhles. He saw 
only too well what was going on. He and his comrades who had risked 
t hei r lives and health for Portugal, whose bodies were covered with 
scons and whose deeds alone load enabled the stay-at-homes to indulge in 
their happy games of dice, the joyous clinking of glasses and their fat 
businesses, had now become superfluous, useless and a nuisance. Since 
Magallues himself was of noble birth, he for one was relatively well off. 
As a fidatgo escudeira he received a monthly pension of 1,850 reis (about 
i8j.) and furthermore, because he had once been a royal page, he still 
belonged to the household of the Crown, and was thus spared the humilia¬ 
tion of having to go begging in the bock-streets of the harbours of Belem 
and Rask'llo as other officers were forced to do. 

Thus passed a long, painful year. A new expeditionary force was set up 
in the summer of 1513, and MagalkSes went along :o Morocco with the 
infantry. This was dangerous folly* The old sailor knew nothing of land 
battles, and the inevitable happened: he was wounded in the left knee 
during hand-to-hand fighting and became unfit for further service at the 
front. In 1515, his opponents took the opportunity to get rid of this 
upstart officer, who had neither friends nor connections of importance, 
and who, in addition, came from Oporto. They sent him home once and 
for alL 

A few months later MagalhSes limped into die audience cliamber of the 
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myaj palace in Lisbon. The King and he had been acquainted for many 
years and they disliked each other with equal intensity. Tlte gauch e young 

nobleman asked the King for a new commission, but he did not beseech_ 

he demanded. Manuel refused his request brusquely. Equally brusquely 
Magaihaes was rebuffed when he demanded an increase in his pension of 
two hundred reis, He was told lie was no better than a beggar. But this was 
not to be Manuel s lucky day. When MagalhSes finally asked whether the 
King would allow him to serve in some other country where, since he was 
thirty-five years old, he might still hope for some advancement in his for¬ 
tunes, the fat, flat-footed monarch told him irately that it was a matter of 
supreme indifference to him how the captain intended to spend his future. 

This was a final slap in the face, MagalhSes, used to receiving the worst, 
did not bat an eyelid, but he knew now that his decision was made. The 
great historic moment had arrived. He settled Eiis affairs and some twelve¬ 
months later, on the noth October if 17, the unwanted Portuguese officer 
crossed the border into Spain, a grandiose plan in his pocket. 


7 

This grandiose plan was based on an equally grandiose error. Later on, 
when the Spanish fleet led by Magalltfra was groping its way along the 
coast of South America with great difficulty in its search for 3 passage to 
tlte Sea of Cathay, the Admiral was to realize this only too well, for lie was 
then to live through the most difficult hours of his life. Bui that time had 
not yttr come, and for the moment everything looked fascinatingly and 
illusively logical, 

It had long been known that Columbus, contrary to liis own firm belief, 
had neither landed on the shores of India, nor of China- Even after Ids first 
voyage loudly doubting voices had made themselves Iieard in Portugal, 
Italy, Germany, England and France. When it was learnt that, during his 
third voyage, Columbus liad made his crew s wear solemnly that they were 
all convinced of having readied Asia, the scepticism became general. No 
the new land could not possibly have been Cathay, But then what was it? 
A group of islands? A continent? 

In 1497 the Genoese Captain Giovanni Cahoro, sailing under die 
English flag, discovered land high up in die north, the Newfoundland and 
Labrador of today. This new land, he thought, must be very Luge indeed 
for from it mighty rivers poured imo the ocean. But more could not k 
ffiscovered, Thick pack-ice forced the English expedition to return 
Apparently those icebound, deserted regions were directlyconnected with 
the Arctic. At that very time, but hundreds of miles away, Columbus had 
also dropped anchor near the shores of w hat was obviously another very 
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forge country. For tile firsE rime he had reached site coast of America, and 
not merely the islands before it. He investigated this region from the 
Orinoco to Honduras. He was stilt quire certain that this tremendous stretch 
of shore belonged to Asia. But when he returned to Spain m 1504* they 
knew better* For deep m the south aIso t land liad been discovered. The 
Portuguese Admiml Cabral* on the way to India, liad touched upon shores 
south of the Equator. Two landmarks noticed by Cabral and christened by 
him with their modem names, viz. the liarbour Porto Seguro and Monte 
Paseoal at about ftp 5 .* make it dear wl^ere the Portuguese had landed and 
that they hjd discovered Rnrii. 

For the cartographers everything was still uncertain. True, it had been 
said since olden times that the western ocean was full of large islands, so 
dial the quite independent budings from the high north to the deep south 
were nor surprising. But then something quite unexpected happened. A 
former hank official appeared on the scene and, taking stock of all previous 
discoveries, including quite a few of hb own, lie declared to an astonished 
world: 4 So far men have sailed along rbese shores for upwards of 600 miles, 
and seeing that the end is still nowhere in sight, i am firmly convi need tktr 
what we have here is no mere island bin an entire continent- 5 

The name of rlus former bank official was Amerigo Vespucci. He came 
from a very respectable, if somewhat unusual, patrician family of Horen cc. 
One of its members, a shining light in die held of jurisprudence, had the 
following inscription carved on Ills gravestone by his fellow-citizens; 
‘Here lies a man who should cither have lived for ever* or who should 
never have seen the light of day h * While rhb was meant with due deference* 
it yet show's clearly that this dignitary sariusque juris did not quite lit into 
the narrow burghers* life of the rich city on the A mo. Later t he eccentricity 
of die Vesptiods was to express itself in a more liarmle^ form, for instance 
in their choice of names for their male descendants. Amerigo's father was 
called Anastasiu.% a name that had not been used for decades and which, to 
say die least* was uncommon. The son's full name was AJmcrigo, an 
Italian form of the old and equally unusual Genmnic * Almerich 1 * 

Ai the beginning of 1496, Almerigo Vespucci, manager of die Medici 
hank's branch in Seville* was faced with a situation in which he, a man of 
forty-five yeas of age* was suddenly without a job. Since lie had private 
means, the dosing of this branch of the hank was nor a great catastrophe 
for him* It meant freedom; and he made the widest possible use of ii. He 
put to sea and jailed for the newly discovered lands in the Western Ocean. 
His ihips left from Cadiz at the beginning of 1497, and when lie finally 
returned So the west five years later. he Iiad discovered ihai iltcse new lands 
were tremendously wide and that* at least ab far as wliere Rto de Janeiro is 
today, a tremendous region of fertile soil and defiant rocks barred the way 
10 the west. Amerigo Vespucci realized that tins could not possibly be an 
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island, hut that it was a gigantic continent. Thus, when the German 
geographer Waldseemullci called it after Vespucci's Christian name; 
Almerichiand, the name stuck. 

Columbus had in fact discovered a new continent. But since the earth is 
a sphere, more water was bound 10 be behind those strange lands, an iittin- 
ite ocean of water. The Portuguese on the Moluccas had already reported 
that the size of the waves suggested die existence of huge masses of water 
extending to die east. While Portugal, still lacking sufficient ships and 
soldiers, had not yet officially annexed the Moluccas, the sell-exiled Portu¬ 
guese in Amboina and Ternate, above all Iran cisco Serrao of whom we 
have already heard, continued to speak of this gigantic ocean. 

Anyone who discovered a passage through this new continent was 
likely eo reach the Moluccas before the Portuguese, who had to make the 
long voyage round Africa. But w ho could tell if there was a passage? For 
all one knew, die new continent of America might stretch as fer south as 
the uninhabitable frozen regions of the Antarctic, and up to the Arctic in 
the north. 

Spain diligently sem expedition after expedition in order to clear up 
this doubt. By 1510 it was known that no passage existed as far as 3 }“ N., 
i.e. up to the region of modem Charleston. As far as die eye could see there 
was land, unbroken stretches of shore, impenetrable mountain ranges. 
The report sent by Vfisquez dc Ayllon, Minister of the Government oi 
Santo Domingo, to the Colonial Office of the Spanish Empire in Se ville 
about bis voyage of exploration to the north that year, was most dis¬ 
couraging. 

Then came the year if 13, with further sensational news; the sea, 
assumed to exist beyond the strange continent, liad at last been discovered. 
Tlie Spanish conquistador, Nunes de Balboa, had seen this ocean with his 
own eyes after having marched for three terrible weeks through the jungles 
of Central America. Soon afterwards he was to be beheaded as a mutineer, 
but Ins reports were such that there could no longer be any doubts. The 
ocean separating America from Cathay, India and the Moluccas hud ceased 
10 be a mere scientific theory, St had become a reality. 

If there was an ocean then dieie must be a passage, for it was umi link¬ 
able that die American barrier should stretch from pole to pole without 
any break. Tills conclusion seemed so obvious that even the avaricious 
and deeply sceptical Charles V—later elected Emperor of the Holy Human 
Empire, thanks mainly to the Fuggers—subscribed to it. At this propitious 
moment there suddenly appeared before lum a Portuguese exile by the 
name of Magalhacs, a rather insignificant officer who, after seeing service 
abroad, had been dismissed, and who confidently asserted that he knew 
where tliis passage could be found. All lie needed for sailing round the 
world was a few ships. 
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This passage, as imagined by Fernando Magellin — we shall henceforth 
caJI him by his Spanish name — was of course non-existent, and was created 
artificially four centuries later, on the i jih August 1914, when the first ship 
passed through the Panama Canal to reach the Pacific from the Atlantic 
Ocean in a matter of a few hours. Actually, the Spaniards themselves had 
had the thought of breaking through the isthmus of Panama and making 
the passage which Nature herself had barred, but in j j $ 1 the bigot Philip U 
forbade his people, on pain of death, to harbour such sinful thoughts, 
which ran counter to the divine 
order. Thus the idea fell into 
oblivion until Alexander von 
Humboldt revived it in *8^9. 

Fortunately, Magellan was un¬ 
able to look into the future and 
he was absolutely certain that be 
knew the way. The great German 
historian, Leopold von Ranke, 
once said of Columbus's discovery 
that never had a greater error 
produced greater consequences, 
and this applies equally as much to 
the discoveries made by our 
stubborn young nobleman from 
the district of Oporto. 

But how did this error arise? On what did Magellan base his conviction 
that there was a passage, that he knew where it could be found, and that he 
could promise to sail round the world in one single voyage? Historians 
have long tried to answer this question. They first believed that Martin 
Behai tn, the chief cartographer of die Crown of Portugal, who origi nally 
came Item Nuremberg, had left a map, after his death in if07, on which 
the passage was marked, but they could find no convincing proof of this. 
Then they thought about the famous globe, still extant, fashioned in 15 if 
by Johannes Schdnerof Nuremberg, on which a passage is actually marked, 
though in quite die wrong place. It was conjectured that the map and die 
globe liad been kepi in die Ttsotia at Lisbon, die secret royal archive, and 
that Magellan liad liad access to them. Finally they discovered an old Ger¬ 
man broadsheet, the Cqpia dtr Ne wen Ztynmg auss Pnsiil Londt primed 
in 1507 by Erhart Ogtin at Augsburg. In k was die report that a Portu¬ 
guese ship had discovered a deep channel cutting into the hind at about 
46 s S,, and had travelled along it for two Full days without reaching its end, 
but had then been driven away by storms. It was made dear that this 
tremendous passage was bound lo lead to the western ocean and that it 
would not be too difficult to reach Malacca through it. 



XIV, Johannes fV, Sihoncr's globe. 
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And when dvy hud nsdki) the said regions, namely 40' S., they diBcfrvTTtd diebun! 
of FVesilf (Brail), having a that Is to say a point or a fllnee wineh iiitffiliw <mt 
into the c -iT3v At:d they- sjiled nrtvund the =.iid ca&o, - > < And vin-H tk^y Imd rounded 
raA? r as is reported, and waited or travelled in awards like rnmh-wwi, the weather became 
to bm3 xind die wind strong ilia: they could nol sail or t^Ive^ further,,„. T he 
dial k to fay p the guide or leader of the ship r was* fairly good fnepd of mine, lie spoke 
jo me and expressed die opinion that from t!ie said e>aAj ^ SejW t that is thi: beginning 
of the la M of Br^ it was 0 distance of ax hundred: miles toward MibquiL lie also 
liloti^ht dbat through tlu5 wgw h that is 10 say, way or voyage, ii would take 1 abort 
rinst 10 travel from Lhhon to Maktquaand back again, which would help to bring much 
apices unto the King of Portugal * * - 

If Magellan Virtually knew of tlii@ astonishing report —and this seems 
more than likely—then it is quite conceivable that this old German broad* 
sheet was the real reason for his wish to sail round the world. 

Now ihe actual postage, the Strait of Magellan, is found at about 
p j S. and no European had reached it before the year 1520, However, at 
}5° $. there is in fact a tremendous gap in the South American continent* a 
gigantic estuary hundreds of miles long, that could well have been mis¬ 
taken for a passage. Thi* is the La Plata Estuary* and the report in the 
New* Ztyumg of 1507 probably referred to the Plate River —the viagio f the 
way which was supposed to lead to Malacca m so short a rime, being its 
gigantic estuary* Now die first record we have of rile Plate River is in 
if 15* when the Spaniard juan Diaz de Solis reached it in his own search 
for a passage through the cominenL At first he was certain that he Itad 
found the paso t but his hopes were soon dashed when he discovered that 
the broad channel was nothing but the mouth of a river. As the German 
broadsheet apparently spoke of La Plata some eight years earlier, ir looks 
as it a Portuguese ship liad reached it long before the Spaniards. Since* in 
1504^ Manuel of Portugal had forbidden on pain of death the publication 
of any information about navigation, so that foreigners could not derive 
benefit from Portuguese discoveries, it is not impossible that this earlier 
voyage had been kept a secret. In any case the River Plate itself was not 
marked on any old maps; hence Magellan's error, but also his confidence 
in hh enterprise. 

Apart from Columbus, Magellan is always the most widely quoted 
example of the fact that tremendous successes are sometimes the resul t of 
mistakes- Ingenuous people conclude from this that it makes very little 
difference whether the motives of m action are objectively correct or not, 
it is action alone which counts. Supporters of this thesis conveniently 
overlook how relative are truth and error in our world. At a simple level, 
it is easy enough to separate them but, seen in the prism of a great per¬ 
sonality, they intermingle and the difference between them is so finely 
graded that truth may arise from error and error may give birth to truth* 
We know that faith can move even mountains, and here the faith of one 
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brave man, so to speak, broke 3 passage through the Cambrian formation 
of Patagonia, the hardest rock on earth. It was because of this faith alone 
than what had been a stupid error was turned into an accomplished fata, 
even though tJus /nuo, tills passage, did not open up where his burning 
laid) had seen it. Ironically enough, Magellan discovered it at the southern¬ 
most tip of tile gigantic American continent, so that lie might just as 
quickly have gone round Cape Horn. But the discovery of the passage had 
to come when it did for, as we shall see, if it Iiad been put off by as little as 
one day, Magelldn would probably have had to turn back. 

Naturally considerations of this kind were never part of Magellan's wav 
of thinking. They are retrospective in the fullest meaning of the word, ami 
anyone reflecting thus in his presence would not have been allowed to 
pursue such thoughts for long. Magellan was a man of purpose, of reason 
and cool calculation, who left no tiling to accident, to mere intuitions or to 
inspiration. He was concerned with realities alone. Everything that he did 
was most carefully planned down to tile last detail. When he crossed the 
border into Spain In 1517, he already had some good connections t here, 
which he mteded to use to better bis fortunes. About a year later be 
maided Beatrix de Barbosa, daughter of the Director of die Arsenal of 
Spain —no shining beauty but endowed with 660,000 matavedis. She not 
only brought him a dowry of money but also Spanish citizenship and 
direct connections with the Damns rW/Ve, the famous India Office in 
Seville, for naturally Diego de Barbosa, his father-in-law, was in good 
standing with the officials there. 

When Magelldn knocked at the door, he was no longer an unknown 
name. All the same, he found it difficult at first to arouse interest, but in the 
end die India Office accepted his project. The counsellors submitted the 
plan to diaries V. and the Emperor looked favourably upon Magellan's 
plans. Even though lie was normally not in the habit of giving Conquista¬ 
dors any tiling hut his imperial blessing, he made a gram of 6,454.209 
maravedis (about six to seven thousand pounds) to the Perm Ernes*? 
discoverer. True, a considerable share of the cosr was left to private finan¬ 
ciers, namely the Dutch shipper de Haro and his friends, while the 
Emperor made sure of die lion's share of possible discoveries for himself. 
This procedure had often proved successful. If private circles were pre¬ 
pared to gamble their money on 5etch risky enterprises, the Crown was 
quite prepared to accept it. For after all the Crown would have to incur 3 
great deal of expenditure in later years. Time after time die State liad Iiad 
lo intervene wlien its subjects I tad come to a dead end. Nobody cou ld 
blame Charles if he kept a coot head in face of such daring enterp rises, and 
it was remarkable enough that the Emperor had declared himself ready, on 
behalf of Spain, to share tn financing live expedition. 

On the sand of March 15 tS, the decisive agreement was signed in 
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Valladolid: Charles V undertook to provide five ships and all supplies for 
two years. lie appointed Magellan adelantado and gobemador* and gave 
him a salary as well as a share in the profits of the voyage. Magellan, for 
his pan, was to discover ‘in the realm of tile oceans belonging to us, 
islands, continents and rich spices’. One has to admit that all risks in tills 
undertaking were borne by die Crown and the private financiers; if 
Magellan had discovered nothing then the invested capital would have been 
lost. This would have meant a great deal to a business-minded ruler such as 
Charles V who was constantly hard pressed for money, ft must also be re¬ 
membered that he was besieged dally with similar projects and that he, 
more than anyone else, must Iiave been sick and tired of grandiose plans. 
Therefore if he pledged himself to give financial aid to this particular 
expedition, it could only have been because he was convinced by the 
unshaieahk- foith and determination of this ugly, limping, former Portu¬ 
guese officer. Magellan despite his awkward manners had managed to force 
Charles V, a pessimist by inclination and vocation, to do his will. Tims 
His Imperial Majesty confirmed: 

It is dur will iliar ir> recognition of the clouts and costs of tins voyage, from die ret 
prorir ycMii bring back, ansi after dut deduction for die cost of the fleet been BanIf* 
yuu will be allowed to retain a fifth pan as 4 reward. $t> ilui your voyage be toured, 
and so dial you may fulfil your plaa, I pronu$e you five ships.; two of j hundred sod 

thirty ions edi, two of rincty ami One of sixty ton^ wiili ett^s supplies 2 nd anna- 
lUdtft Suflidcm for cwd years and for two hundred and thiny-fotir heads f including 
captains, officers and sailors of tne fteei. 

This 1 promise you and you have my royal word that I wiU prciecr you, as L hereby 
give the signature of my name. 

ViilSadolid, on the und March, t\i£. I 

lit t King, 

True, another year was to pass before the crew had been hired and the 
ships equipped. Although the Crown hod shown itself astonishingly mag¬ 
nanimous in signing tli t agreements ii suddenly began 10 quibble. The 
five sailing ship* which it had agreed to supply turned out to be very old 
and tmsea worthy, and Magellan had to overhaul them completely. Stefan 
Zwdg, some years ago, when writing his fine book on Magellan, looked 
up the account for equipping this fleet and there, among other things, 
were the following items needed for making die best of what appears to 
have been a very bad job indeed: 

I7j s 09& raaravedis for the wood for beams and planks. 

104,144 nrnavedis wages for the work of the carpenters. 

6,790 maravedk wages for the sawing of the planks. 

142432 juaiavedfs for the iron-work of the ship. 

129,539 imravedis wages for the caulking of the ship. 

149,076 niaravedis for obtaining 173 pieces of canvas. 

324,170 maravedts for 221 hundredweights of cables, splices and hemp. 
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These figures show dearly that the ships of the Crown of Spain we re by 
no means in the best possible condition. Apparently, they lacked both top 
roasts and yarifa; in any case Magellan aliened a further 37*437 marsvedfs 
to this purpose* Pumps and rudders were missing, the hulks were com¬ 
pletely rotten and not even anchors were provided—quite obviously, 
Charles V$ counsellors roust have chosen indiscriminately from the ships* 
graveyards, so as to fulfil the contract with the least possible cost to die 
Crown- 

The rest of the equipment as the accounts show, wus also extremely 
poor and the human material quite pitlfuK It consisted of thirty-seven 
Portuguese, some thirty Italians and nineteen Frenchmen, In addition 
there were Flemings, Basques, Germans, Greeks, Englishmen, Negroes* 
Malays and above all. Spaniards. Many of them were desperadoes and 
criminals who hoped to regain freedom and whiten their reputations by 
taking part in this expedition. Most of them tad never seen the sea, and 
had no idea of navigation, it is most surprising that any of them ever got 
back alive from this expedition-. While the de Haros of Antwerp had done 
(heir best, it cannot be said thai the Spanish Crown ever fully overcame its 
proverbial stinginess. When all is said and done. It did no more titan pro¬ 
tect Magellan agjjnsr attacks by ihe Portuguese. This wtls necessary 
enough* for when Lisbon heanl of the reasons for Magellan's alliance with 
Spain, and when it discovered that he could not be bought off by money or 
honours, Portugal tad recourse to die gangster methods of the Remb- 
sanee, which, in accordance with the general mare j of the time, were quite 
permissible even for the State and the Crown* However they did not 
manage to get Magellan out of the way, and on the toth August 1 jtj, the 
Molucca fleet, flying the flag tif Spain 21 its masthead and next to it 
Magellan's coat-of-aims, urgent, three hare cheeky* sulk andguks^ set sail 
from Seville down the Guadalquivir. 

Even before the departure, unpleasant incidents tad taken place with 
the other captains and this made dear Magellan's very difficult potfcion, 
despite his official porectiotu The captains of die four other ships were all 
pure-blooded Spaniards* some of them even nobkmcn, and they were very 
unwilling 10 fake Orders from a Portuguese; the Captain-General was 
finally forced to intervene physically to keep discipline and nip the 
indpient mutiny in the hud- With his own hand he placed the captain of 
the San AmoniD i Vice-Admiral Canagena. in irons and left no doubt in die 
mind of ibe whole fleet itat there was only one person w r ho was giving 
the orders. It can easily be imagined wtat effea this had on a crew thrown 
together from almost alt (he nations of Europe* and what energy Magellan 
needed to exerr his Authority over them* 

Maudlin achieved the impossible and the first stages of the voyage were 
accomplished without incident. At the end of November rj 19 the fleet 
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readied the stares of Brazil, near what Ls today called Redfe or Pernam¬ 
buco, and on ihe 13 th December, after a voyage of eleven, weeks, it 
dropped anchor in the bay of Rio de Janeiro, The tired seamen were as 
happy as if they had been in paradise. Actually they had made an un¬ 
authorized landing. The instructions of the King expressly forbade them 
to set foot on land within rite Portuguese sphere of control, but since their 
cousins from Lisbon had nor yet founded a seiilemeni there, and since 
that enchanting! v beautiful bay still belonged! to no one, the Spaniards 
could quite happily send their boats ashore. Magellan’s crew tasted the 
strange fruits, the 'large round pine-cones’ which the brown-shinned 
natives called urwuis (pineapple) and which were so extraordinarily sweet 
and tasty; the batata, a farinaceous fruit resembling the chestnut, and 
finally die sugar cane wliich at tliat rime was still very rare, even though it 
was being cultivated alt over North Africa and in many places in Spain and 
Italy. Other things, such as chickens, geese and parrots, were equally in 
demand, bur naturally very high on the scale of delight came the young 
girls of Rio de Janeiro 1 *They wear', as all the diaries of the voyage report, 
'no other clothes than their hair, and in exchange for a knife or an axe, we 
could obtain two or even three of these daughters of Eve, so perfect and 
well-shaped in every possible way.’ This may sound very ungentle manly 
and mercenary; and the majority of tliai bunch of near scoundrels that 
formed Magellan's crew' must at first have thought of nothing bur their 
lust. Yet if we read between the lines of their reports we see that even these 
rough men were deeply touched by the natural nobility that lias always 
been so characteristic of the girls and women of this most beautiful of all 
barbmm, 

Magellan was terribly impatient to be off again. He had determined, 
by means of die astrolabe, dm they were at about Z4' 1 S. Hie passage was 
supposed to be at 40 s S. Tims only 16' aflai.ii tide separated him from his 
objective. He tried to hurry up preparations for departure, but alter ;sn 
eleven weeks’ voyage, algae, barnacles and weeds had attached themselves 
to the ships and had to be persuaded to leave, die had to be resewn 
and trimmed and ends spliced —in short, two weeks had to go by before 
die fleet wns again reported seaworthy. On the 16th December, Magellin 
started on what he assumed to be the final and decisive stage of Ins voyage. 
Since die wind was favourable, he ordered every available inch of sail to be 
set and at high speed the armada raced towards the south. Alter only four¬ 
teen days of sailing it had covered some twelve hundred miles of coastline. 
With mud) joy lilt; Admiral noticed that the shore at starboard was slowly 
receding towards the west At the Lotas islands, shortly before retailing 
the Montevideo of today, the strange coast had made way for a bay, almost 
at right angles. Simultaneously there opened up the full width of the 
gigantic estuary formed by the River Plate. Anyone reaching here and 
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firmly believing tint he luul found the road to the Mar dd $ur f to tlu? 
South Sea, would find his heart booting faster in his excitement. Soon the 
whole fleet knew that they had reached ihtpasOj and in view of the gigantic 
waters which stretched endlessly towards the west, everybody, including 
die rebellious Spanish captain,, was dearly convinced that within another 
few days they would be making their way to die rich Cathay and the 
golden Cipangu* 

Oddly enough noi a single one of Magellan’s crew of two hundred and 
seventy seems to liave had the common sense 10 throw a mug overheard 
and to taste the water* He w ould have discovered that, even far outside the 
La Plata estuary, it was still sweet, for he w ould have Tasted fresh river- 
water, Even the yellow ish colour of the sea raised no doubt* in than, so 
sure were they of their cause* Thus two weeks passed during which 
sailing operations became more and more difficult] men were sent in the 
long-boais to explore* and finally the truth was known that there was no 
passage. The gigantic bay was tlte mouth of a tremendous river and the 
route to Asia over die southern ocean was no nearer, 

Magellan must have been sick to death when he realized thb 3 and when, 
on the and of February 1520, from the bridge at liis ship he gave the order 
to set of! again, dozens of pairs of eyes musi have stared ai him with tll- 
ccmeealed hostility. But not a muscle moved in his face; die sails went up 
and, before a fresh northerly wind, the armada continued its course to the 
south. The Admiral siill had one loophole through which he could hope 
to save lumself for the time being* TV old reports had said that die passage 
opened at about 40° S. f but so far Ive had only reached 3f° S. 5 and many 
miles still separated him from Ids objective or from the complete collapse 
of all his hopes. Was the Captain-General then really so certain, so full of 
frith and confidence as his contemporaries believed? Or had he some 
doubts from the very start? 

In the India Office at Seville the experts were shaking their heads w hen 
they checked Magellan's supply accounts; 21,383 pounds ol strips" biscuits. 
480 pounds of oil, ^70 pounds of pickled meat, 1,120 pounds of cheese, 
200 barrels of sardines. 238 dozen dried fish in bundles, and 1,700 pounds 
of dried fish in barrels* He liad taken all these on board. In addition there 
was a tremendous cargo of beans, pca% lentils, Hour, rice, sugar, garlic, 
onions, raisins, currants, figs, capers, salt* honey, etc, Tliis was far, tar 
more than was customary, this was enough to nourish his whole fleet for 
two full years 1 Why did rids foreigner, this captain from Portugal, need 
so many provisions? What was in bis mind? And people started to w hisper 
and murmur in the India Office, But what could be done against tins 
Emperor's favourite, against the son-in-law of the Director of rite Arsenal? 
So nothing was said, and Magellan alone on board knew how wt:U Iris 
enterprise was supplied with provisions* 
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Had the Admiral left himself away for escape here? ft is ccnain ilia* Ilia 
supplies were sufficient for two years. It is also certain that Magellan kept 
the extent of his provisions secret, for lad he told his sailors that they 
would have to reckon with a two years' voyage, he would have lad to 
press-gmg and drag them aboard ship by force. Such things had to be kept 

secret, and anyone in Magellan’s 
position would have done like¬ 
wise, While the Captain-General 
might well lave suspected that he 
was setting out on a long voyage, 
we would he wrong to infer from 
this that he was bluffing all the 
way. 

On the iftli February r^zo, 
three weeks after the hasty depar¬ 
ture from La Plata, Magellan lad 
sailed down the coast as far as the 
Gotfo de San Marias. He was 
making rather slow progress, 
probably because he examined 
every bay and recess carefully. 
His officers and crew were begin¬ 
ning to abandon all hope of 
Then suddenly, just after 
Vermeja, the entry to 
of Saint Matthew, lad 
been rounded, nomoretand could 
be seen from the crow’s nest. 
During the next Twelve sailing 
hours hopes ran high once more. 

By the evening of this 24th February t<fzo, Magellan was to know that 
even this last hope had been in vain. There was no passage, but onlv a 
large bay. His face not showing a trace of his emotion, the Admiral went 
down to his cabin, realizing that from now on he was his own prisoner. 
Should he call his captains and tell them he had been wrong all along about 
the/jfiuo? No, they would dap him in irons, they would break every bone 
in his body, if lie told them that. 

Thar night Magelidn must have decided to sail on, come what nay, and 
at whatever cost. Possibly he might have to forfeit liis own life, perhaps it 
would cost the lives of the whole expedition. \Vh« of it! It was not the 
spirit of adventure alone which was driving the Admiral to continue Ms 
voyage at any price; he must have continued to hold fast to bi s belief in a 
passage, even though the secret maps lad proved inaccurate. 


A7", Magettdn's veyagdf to South 
dmtrka. 
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We know nothing of what happened on that faiefial night. Even if in 
our inner eye we can see rile Captain-General pacing up and down in his 
narrow' cabin f we may be wrong. It is equally possible that Fernando 
Magellan dept soundly for eight hours tiiar night, and thai he was com¬ 
pletely untouched by the tremendous scope of lus decision* It must be 
granted that geniuses and maniacs Jive in a different spiritual climate from 
tliiir of the ordinary man t and that it is difficult to draw a dividing line 
between them. 

Thus the voyage continued, until on the 31st March r j 10, as the anchors 
w r cre raiding dow n from the bows of the Spanish sflips in the bay of Port 
San Julian, Magellan informed liis crew diat he intended to pass the winter 
there. At die same time he ordered dm ihe daily radons should be cut by 
one-half . This was an open challenge and tw o days later, as the Captain- 
General had expected, mutiny broke our. 

Detailed reports of the events of tins mutiny have been preserved for 
us in die journal of Antonio Pigafetta, is young nobleman from Vicenza, in 
Italy, w ho had left hb respectable w ealthy family to see die world. It was 
customary in those days for die sons of noble houses to mate an educative 
tour, via Rome and Paris to die Imperial Court, in order to see something 
ot 1 he world. This young Italian nobleman appeared one day in the train 
of the Papal Protonorary at the Royal camp of Charles V in Barcelona, and 
hardly iiad be beard of Magellan and his secret expedition, than he made 
an unmediate appeal to Charles V to be allowed to participate in tills 
magnificent enterprise. 

No one seeing the bust of die youthful Charles V, modelled by Konrad 
Mdt in 1317, which portrays him as having been an open-minded, 
inquiring young man, can doubt that an equally adventurous and eager 
youth such as Antonio Pigafetra almost immediately obtained the favour be 
was seeking. Antonio Pigafcixa soon held a magnificent scaled document 
which, in many complicated, courtly turns of phrase, appointed him 
Magellan's private secretary, in which capacity he was to join the expedi¬ 
tion. 

It is thus that our callow youth found himself in the midst of that throng 
oi professional adventurers, clerks, unscrupulous business men and old 
salts. Never in his home had they spoken of money and profits, nor had it 
been suggested that different ways of behaviour existed from those prac¬ 
tised in his own circle. In short hz knew little of the real world in which 
cunning and strength reigned supreme. His race had long since forgotten 
that it was because of these very qualities that primitive man had managed 
to survive and lord it over the rest of the creation, and iliat the ideal of a 
gentleman could only exist when man had become supreme, and hb 
supremacy un threatened. 

Many others in the plage of Antonio Pipfern would have quickly nm 
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away or would iiave returned toihdr Papa! ProtortOTarvaiid continued on 
dieir journey to Paris, but die young huffim patrician was made of starter 
stuff. Though lie frequently had to bite his lip, he remained on bcktrd, 
and took pan in the whole voyage from the first to the last day. He was 
one of tiie few survivors who managed to get back and the only one w ho 
made any written reports during the voyage. Since lie knew that he was a 
greenhorn, he kept away from difficult, complicated tilings. He noticed 
the sparks of dissatisfaction between Magellan and his captains, just us 
everybody else on board had noticed them, bm he knew' that he was too 
inexperienced to fathom dearly the complicated situation of intrigue and 
slander, mutiny and plot, and so lie kept silent and restricted himself u i 
facts, to immediate events. These, however, lie recorded with photo- 
grapliic fidelity. 



Stamm and jotdirrs found writing difficult, as can clearly he seen from 
the signatures of Magellan's officers. 


For five months we stayed in the harbour, which ttc called the harbour of San Julian. 
Here much drwarttftrtiofl and distmst rose up against Maudlin. 1m mediately after-*- e 
hi! dropped anchor in this harbour, Magellan gave orders Tor dwellings to be erected 
on land. Healso ordered the daily muon', to be cut» that they would I jar for a longer 
period l,| time. The crews and also tileopuins objected to both these commands. The 
dissatisfied demanded to ft; tun home. Magellan tefti^ri even to discuss the matter and 
wfcefl his or™ passed, I* fud some of ihe wm*t offender* arrested and punisju.d 
But this only exasp-mied the men. On the i sr April, r*», when Magellan had ordered 
m aliio go ailioreand to attend Mas* the captains Juan d* Cartagena, Luts de Mendoza 
and Caspar dc Quesada did not appear. Open mutiny brake out not long after, lion de 
™ lhe « B Sl eader * In ‘hemgfrtbetweenthe tstand and April, he went or. 
board the Sire Am and took prisoner rts captain, who had remained faitlift,] to 
MagslLin. and disarmed the crew. On dw momtng of the 2 nd April, die mutineers bid 
three riiip, m their power, the captain of the JW fJ Saving sided with diem also 
Medlar., apart ft -m hr. own dap, the TtimAJ, only lad the Samoa, under a Pnm 
Sotano on b J5 u dr. Through a ™ the Admin! managed ro la]te pcTOion 
Kcm*. men l« placed Ins three ships at the exit of the harbour. During the night rite 

jLtaiMr ” d, '‘* - f *■ »•*■«* ^ ~i». ».jd„v„d 

dose tu the fiagsfup. The Aon Ann™ w M quiridy taken, particularly since die crew 
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immcdiimJy fit^dared fliaqsftelvcs in fav,:Lri os" Mjgfdlvu A> j result Jnasi dt Cirtsgsm 
and the Cmcrpridni hh ■Jtip. had io mbtnii if 'MigcHin. Tlvdr p iinwhuy nt ws.* *pei tdy* 
At JltsT iht: ringSailrrs were pm Lis ErtiJU. Qiprasn Mention y-f ihn Tkte irw t liad been 
Idikd lit tta tine*pcM-U-*d ansi, x-)\ich ]ud given MiigdMn po^^ion of die diip, Juan 
de Canagena and a chaplain wiiu ! a J [pined die mutiny were tmitiDficd and Lefr to 
didr fafe. Hit: crews ^9t“lid> hal parddpjied in lire mutiny were pinioned,,. „ 

These ihen ;ire the facts dial Piga feint witnessed and described. As we 
have seen he tells us nothing of the psychological factors, how the anger 
of the captains rose 10 boiling point, how Magellan saw which way die 
wind was blowing, and how he waited for die crucial moment when fate 
was to offer Ilim success. Justice, when it is purely concerned with estab¬ 
lishing guilt and passing sentence. Jus no need for an elaborate setting. 
Courts-martial require only the post to w hich the offender is tied and the 
sandheap to receive his body. But whenever it is not only a question of 
avenging and judging, hut of influencing, of stressing the terrible sanctity 
of law, justice requires an experienced stage-manager and effective scenery. 

Magellan knew' only too well iliar he would require a suitable stage for 
his plan, and that be would have to wait for the sparks to become flames 
before quenching them once and for dL The harbour of San Juliin sup- 
plied the ideal set ring for the drama: heavy storm clouds, threatening rocks 
and icy desolation made a lining theatre for the denouement of that clash 
of wills. Two or die ringleaders were marooned. Nothing has ever been 
heard of them. The third ringleader, captain Caspar de Quesada, was be¬ 
headed. Because be was a particularly capable and trusted officer of the 
Spanish Crown his execution had to be turned into a spectacle. The 
record of the court as preserved by die tscri&anos, the official recorders, U 
many pages long. The judgement, expressed in the forma] verbiage of the 
Spanish homeland. w’as a foregone conclusion. Tile execution itself seemed 
10 have been rehearsed: a semi-deck of rocks rising as in an amphitheatre, 
a semi-circle of motionless men and officers, black clouds from a threaten¬ 
ing sky. In the centre of the stage the executioner's block. In front of it, 
the grim lord of life and death—the Admiral himself Ids greying hair 
falling deep over his forehead, a short-legged, lame man with eyes 
flashing nervously over the whole scene. Cold shudders ran down the 
spines of die spectators, but not from die icy wind. The ’old man’ had 
thought out some fiendish refinement For next to the block where Caspar 
de Quesada was to lay his head, stood Luis de Molino, his own servant 
and foster-brother, Magellan had promised to pardon him on condition 
that he took die life of Ids master. .And Molino liad accepted the devilish 
order. The head of Quesada fell under the sharp, heavy axe, die smashed 
vertebrae crunched gniesomely, the red flame of his blood gushed out like 
a torrent from the open pipe of his throat, and the bestial yells of Luis de 
Molino re-echoed from the rocks. 
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Pigafctta. the private secretary anti confidant of Magellan, stood at his 
«cl&, along will) tile other high-ranking officers of the fleet. He viewed 
the dissenting captains as common mutineers, but were they so in fact? 

Magellan knew better than that. Despite his fanaticism, he was an 
honourable and just man at heart, and he must have known that at root 
his opponents were no mutineers at all. In the first place he, as an old 
soldier, must liave been impressed by the fact that their enterprise was 
planned and carried out with military precision. To clteckmate him by 
means of a lightning attack against the San Antonio, was a masterly piece 
of strategy. There was no doubt, they were able fellows. Furthermore, the 
King had expressly confirmed them in their offices of inspectors, treasurers 
and accountants of his enterprise. When, for the sake of the expedition, he 
had to push them completely into the background, they had an undoubted 
right to resist. He had excluded them completely, he had been forced to take 
the measures lie did. Die fact iliat they drew their swords in order to 
defend the property of their King against what they considered a maniac, 
could not be considered a crime* 

Magellan was faced with a difficult decision. Nobody knows how he 
fought his way through it, since not a single line from his or anybody 
else’s hand concerning this dilemma has come down to us. We can only 
tefer to the general picture of die man that history has preserved, which 
leads us to assume that he himself was deeply aware of the tragedy of his 
situation. He, a Portuguese nobleman, who had been forced to emigrate 
from Ids native land in order to arry through his great plan and so had 
been dubbed a turncoat, and who for this reason alone was bound to do 
his utmost to obtain his goal, was opposed by Spanish nobles who had 
sworn a holy oath to their King and whose sense of duty forced them to 
rise up against an Admiral whom they considered an irresponsible 
foreigner. By human standards, the scales were equally balanced. 

But this turncoat, this stranger, this maniac, was no longer himself. So 
long as there was still the slightest possibility of discovering the passage, 
so long as bis ships were not impeded in their voyage towards the south by 
die same illicit barrier of ice which, twenty years previously, had barred 
the way to Giovanni Cabo to in the north-west, he would remain a 
prisoner to his task. What others considered their sworn duty had to be 
treated as mutiny and punished accordingly. Tliis he did with well-nigh 
diabolic cunning, planning ev ery derail and calculating the result of everv 
action. A few hours after the outbreak of the mutiny, Magellan had 
reg^m^d complete control over his fleet. 
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As an old sailor Magellan knew the enemy that would face kirn during 
die wimer months. This enemy was not hunger, hut idleness, Not so 
many years had passed since die AdmiraJ himself had been a simple sailor 
below deck. He had liad experience of wlut happens when hundreds 
of men are herded rogetlier in a cramped space, lounging about without 
anything ro do, forever retelling the same old jokes and stories which 
everyone has grown heartily sick of- He knew it would lead to friction and 
finally to mutiny—mutiny from below. The danger was particularly great 
on that uninhabited, desolate coast swept by continuous storms, where 
winters were dark and long- Thus he hounded his men until they dropped 
with fatigue- for almost five whole roondis he hunted them as the pack 
bunts the stag. Trees were felled, beams and planks were cut and sails 
renewed, ballast was resiowed- Slipway? were built, gigantic winches 
heaved the ships ashore* the keels were repaired and rotten places in die 
hull made good; everybody was busy carpentering, hammering, drilling, 
caulking, sweeping, scrubbing and painting, as if live fleet were due to sail 
the very neit day, 

Magellan's men swore like troopers at their Admiral's ‘occupational 
therapy'. But they did not rise up against him* they remained healthy, and 
above all their ships were seaworthy once again. 

Magellan's own position was difficult, too. He did not know w^hat die 
future held. He had allowed it to be known titat he would sail south v skirt¬ 
ing the coast, as far as 7f* S., when, if the passage should still elude them, 
he would mm east and make for the Moluccas Oil tlic usual route* While 
this was a concession to Ms captains it was also a sign of Magellan's own 
uncertainty, and thus another challenge. But there was no mutiny, for fear 
still held Ins men by die throat. 

Nor was there mutiny wdien Magellan, in his impatience, pressed on 
much too early. Ai the end of May 15 io, he sent the corvette* Santiago* Otn 
into the darkness and the storms with orders to reconnoitre to the south- 
Captain Serrano left without protest. Weeks passed by without any news 
and then* one day, rwo men weakened by hunger staggered down the 
hills to the harbour of San Julian. They were sailor from the Santiago 
and they brought had tidings: their ship liad foundered, and the 
survivors were waiting a few- days' journey further south, in a deplorable 
plight. 

A strange event came to break the tension caused by all these miV 
fortunes. One dav* a strange man -1 ike being was seen skulking on the 
slopes surrounding San Julian. To the relatively small-sized Spaniards* it 
appeared larger than life. They especially noted flier enormous size of its 
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fetr^ and called it Pamgm i, ‘big fetV, and she land in which these gkoxs 
Jived, Patagonia. 

The gawky fellow who had appeared from nowhere was in tx good 
mood, for he danced and sang, Pigafetta, who had not found anything 
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worthy 10 report in his diaiy tor a long time exploited this scene like a 
born journalist. He missed notlting. He noticed the red and yellow circles 
which die savage liad painted around his eyes, as his tribal colours Ha 
added that thh strange being was dad in E ^ of STXjm 
an, ma l, skilfully pined together. We know now i, ^ t h e fur of die 
pianaco wbkh Patagonians still wear to this day. In a light-hearted vein 
he told bow the Admiral ordered one of the sailors to dance and sine and 
to throw sand over himself, just as the savage Jiad done. To the great 
ornament of Ins comrades the sailor proved to he so skilfid iha? the 
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Fte ^4i3 quite happy to be bnouglit io the smalt ribml fa wli kh ilie captain and his 
comprLTitoiis luad repaired in the meanwhile- Tnc Pasagommi ssemrd glad to *ee us &A 
kept on pointing to the sky, obviously to express Iiboonvteoon that we had const from 
then?, T1ie fellow wim so tremendously large thai our beads niched up to Ids waist 21 
mas:. The captain gave orders for him to be given food and drink, and smorgr.t other 
things he itttdc him a present of a small minor. When ibe grim saw himself in it, hr was 
so frightened that he stumbled baclriwds suddenly ^ knocking down four of oar sailors, 
wlto by dunce wcm standing dose behind him- 

No Spaniard had ever seen such primitive people and when, attracted, 
by the noise, some more Patagonians* including some female giants, 
appeared, ihe Spaniards were overjoyed. They would gladly have caught 
one of these tremendous fellows and utters Him to Spain, To see him 
devouring live rats, swallowing half a 1 oaf of bread in a lew bites and 
handling the mirror and the little bells with wrlueh he liad been presented 
was a spectacle they fain would have shared with those back home. But 
not even the toughest of the sailors dared to touch him. Then he was 
shown some handcuffs and was made to understand that they were a 
beautiful* jingling ornament. Use unsuspecting savage fell into die trap, 
die steel snapped dose; the giant was defenceless and ought, and he was 
dragged io one of die ships where soon he perished like an animal. 

Magellan liad received express orders from die India Office to bring 
back specimens of all men, animals and plains, which he discovered on hh 
journey. However, he heartily disliked unnecessary violence or cruelty, 
and had not harmed one hair of die natives in the bay of Rio dc Janeiro, 
He was deeply troubled that one of these poor souls liad perished now, 
and he felt dun iml and death hung over the liarbour of San Julian. They 
must sail away from it ar all costs. 

They fimJly did so at die end of August 1510. Magellan's fleet was now 
reduced to four ships. It proved to be no pleasure cruise, since w was still 
die season for die sudden spring squalls which whip over the sea From the 
highlands and w hich even now can endanger shipping. Here and there ice 
floes were drilling in the water* die days were still short and the dark 
stormy nights interminably long, The loss of the Samiago was felt to be a 
tragedy. She had been the smallest ship of the fleet, hut also the most agile 
and the one with the least draught. Whenever reconnaissance work liad to 
be done, whenever the dark uncanny fiords had to he explored* the small 
corvette had been called upon* hut now MagelHn \md to use one of his 
large* heavy ships for this purpose. After two days he had I tax! enough of 
it* The Captain-General called a hah in die mouth of a river discovered by 
die Santiago shortly before she went down, and on the 16th August he set 
up winter quarters for another two months. 

Fate here played him 3 shabby tricL Tor only two days' voyage further 
south lay the paso, the cherished passage, between walls of gneiss and 
granite. It was a mere stone's throw in comparison wdth die distance they 
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had covered, but Magellan did not even send out a boat. His intuition, 
which so liir had led him over all obstacles, Itad deserted him. His con¬ 
fidence I tad died, and hopelessness and despair seemed to paralyse him. 
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Bm still he forced himself to carry on. On the i 8 th October 1550, thev set 
off again and, alter a short voyage, die flea passed a large, deep bay, south 
ofapojecringhcadUnd. 

It was the 11st October, die day of the Eleven Thousand Virgin5, and 
they had readied S, The weather uncertain, with scattered squabs 
and a choppy sea. The bay looked like all the other bays they had explored 
m vam, and thus neither pilots nor captains saw' any reason to invent™ 
it lurthtr. Magellan too must have been doubtful and undecided More 
than a year Itad passed since he had left Seville, more than half his supply 
had gone. Even under d* most fftvourable drcnrmmnces l le would have 
to continue Sifcng tor many a month. Time w* running out, even, day 
**'- 7111:11 >*£"* decisive order. The Antonio an d the 

weriJ f 1 ' off M orders to retain in five days* time, at: the 
Tf* 1 ' P 11 - ™ ih< maiimum that Magellan was willing to risk. The two 
slup, dnvtn if , fiwh We, ^ dtiappcajcd behind ,hc cj*. 77 J 
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%cr« Lordly out of sight when a hurricane hit the bay. The TriniJaJ t 
Magellan's flagship, and ihe FhiorLj just managed to take retuge in die 
roadstead, bur the other ships were already too deeply engaged in the 
strail. The storm must Iiave hit diem full on and there could be no doubt 
thsi they must be considered lose- 

Once again Pigafetta faidifully recorded the events of rhe*e dap. But 
lie wrote nor one word about the dramatis personal the active and suffer¬ 
ing witnesses of this traced Yh Events were more important to him if tan 
people; and he noted laconically: 

The ships had been driven further inn? the bay by ihe sudden slotto*. Tbtrtc on 
heard feared cerain shipwreck on [be rsxky ihurcs, wlucu suddenly they norked ihai 
die bay opmed up gn the other side also. They followed this new passage and cairn; tn 
* funiier bay and thence imo yet a third otic* Thin- then named hack tp cany ltd* 
ptomidng news to M-ugdliR as vpchcdily 4s posiihle. Tliey were under way f&r two days. 
We had taken 1( for granted,, since we could not see them, tbit they liad foundered lei 
the storm. When we saw smake tiding from the ^hore^ we though! that this was a 
signal [Si by die survlvoti to attract our attention. Then both ships came towards us 
from die bay with blowing sails and flying Hags Cannons roared slioms of joy 
could be heard. * » . 

We can imagine, but nor describe, what this moment must have meant 
for Magellan- True, he was not yet certain that the long channel would 
lead to the 1 War del Sut, ami dial in (Ms grey, rocky wilderness there lay 
the passage to tile sunny shores of tliai South Sea which Balboa had dis¬ 
covered a few years before. Bur no other breach had led so far inland as 
this. Could it be the passage? The crews and die captains of the other sltips 
insisted that it was, since the water was salt, and since die effects of the 
tides were felt so strongly* Magellan sent a longboat on reconnaissance. 

Then came the order for the ships to follow'. The sails were unfurled 
and the anchors weighed. The breeze filled out die sails and the four ships 
slowly gathered way, threading dte narrow channel into which tlw long¬ 
boat had disappeared. Desolate, rocky cliffs threatened them from either 
side. Then; was no sign of life, human or animal, but at night innumerable 
fires could be seen everywhere. They called this strange, uncanny Lind the 
Titrra del Fuego, the land of fire. They did not know that in this utreckOj 
this strait, their ships were not only crossing from ocean to ocean, but 
were also passing from one age 10 another. They had voyaged back hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of years, to a dene when men did not vet know how to 
make a fire and had to guard a flame jealously day and night, lest it should 
go out for ever, for the tribes that lived there —people of European origin 
according to Otto Menghin's recent statements—still lived in the early 
Stone Ages. Like their early blood relatives in Spain and North Africa, 
they made red and black tracings of titeir I lands on the walls of deep caves 
and caverns, and like them also, they scratched geometric figures, artistic 
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mazc-like designs and the tracks of the animals they hunted, into the hard 
rock. They were, however, even mote primitive than the early Europeans. 
They knew die usefulness of tire, and used it in their daily lives, but they 
had to tend and feed it carefully so that it did not go out. And thus, in 
that bleak wilderness, where the night wind whistled over the weather¬ 
beaten rocks, thousands of ghost-like, fiery eyes glowed 011 the heights. It 
was an eerie journey. 

The eastern entrance revealed nothing of what lay in wait for the 
expedition. At first gentle green slopes ran down to the beaches but as 
soon as the first bends in the narrow channel had been rounded, the 
mountains on each side seemed to rise to immeasurable heights, enclosing 
the passage within walls of naked rock some 6,000 feet high. The sea, as if 
resenting this restriction of its domain, boiled and seethed angrily around 
needle-sharp rocks. To add to these dangers impenetrable mists would 
blanket out visibility. Counties* ships of all nations have found their end 
here. It is a miracle and a tribute to Magellan’s riautic.il skill that he con¬ 
quered this distance of 37f miles without losing one ship. 

Die pilot ot the 5 an Antonin, Esrevjo Gdmez, a relative of the Admiral, 
lost his nerve. He pointed out to Magellan that most of the food had de¬ 
cayed and that they were threatened by starvation; the condition of the 
ships, too, gave much cause for anxiety. Under these circumstances he 
thought it was wrong to sail on to the Moluccas. They could return to 
Spain very honourably now, and a second expedition would then make 
for the Moluccas without any danger. But Magellan remained unmoved. 
He ordered the voyage to continue and in a secret proclamation to the 
captains, he threatened anyone informing the crew of the shortage of 
supplies with death. They would continue even if they had to eat the 
leather covering the yards. 

This was too much for Estevlo Gomez. Sincerely worried about the 
unseaworthy condition of the ships and the lack of stores, he plotted with 
the crew of the Son Antonio to overpower their captain and turn back for 
Spain. Five months bier, while his comrades were lying at anchor in die 
Plrilippincs, in the opposite half of the world, the San Antonio entered 
Seville with some dozen deserters on board. Their escape liad been carried 
out secretly in one of the many southward inlets of Admiralty Sound, 
which the lofictpcthfi and die Ain Antotuo liad been sent to investigate 
They had rained tail at the very moment that the Admiral s longboat 
returned, the sailors in it waving and cheering: the South Sea had been 
sighted! The tstreeho had in foci led them to (lie other ocean; Maudlin had 
been right 1 

Magi -1 Ian, looking rather emaciated, his hair having turned grey during 
die Iasi few months, stood on the castle of die Ttvwhd as die glad tiding* 
were jubilantly announced. Suddenly the sailors stopped shouting and 
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looked ur each other, embarrassed- The man up there had covered his Bee 
with ills Lands and tears were streaming from between his lingers. He 
turned away sobbing. The sailors could not understand: tlieir Admiral, 
who had seemed to be made of iron, was sobbing like 1 baby ,por akgrtHj 
out of joy, out of deep ha p pi ness and gratitude. 

Then came die news of die disappearance of die San Antonio, Magellan 
was deeply affected. Fate had dealt him many blows, but this was by far 
the worst. The San Antonio, his largest ship, had been carrying the greatest 
proportion of the provisions. Search parties were sent out, but could find 
nod ling: neither dead, nor debris. Since the weal her liad been fine, there 
was only one possible conclusion: the San Antonio had deserted* Magellan 
would not believe this. Bur Andrea de San Martin, the astronomer and 
astrologer of the fleet, confirmed it* It was written in die horoscope, die 
starr, Isad said so and stars did not lie! 

Perhaps this was Fate's last warning to Magellan. Had Esrevio Gomez 
been right in his advice to be contented with the discovery of the passage? 
True, Charles V had been promised In writing that the western sea-route 
to tiie Moluccas would be followed to its precious end, but the ships were 
not much good now and their provisions were inadequate. To redeem his 
pledge Magellan iLad to gamble with die lives of them alL 
He hesitated* Then lie had it made known to all bis cap rains: 

* Fernando de Magellan, Knight of the Order of Sr, Jacob, Captain- 
Gcnenil of the fleer sent out by His Majesty to discover the Moluccas* to 
Captains, Pilots, Mares, Boatswains: 

4 1 know that my inrenrion to continue our enterprise makes you fear 
rhat you may be exposed to the gravest dangers, without any hope of 
success. You believe that we have too little rime for the completion of this 
voyage, 

k 1 have never rejected any opinion unheard, never despised any advice; 
matters have always been discussed in the open, and, during all our dis¬ 
cussions, each one of you lias been able to voice his opinions freely* Bur 
after what happened in the harbour of San Juliin, I deemed it more 
advisable io hear your opinions iadividuaHy dtan to call a meeting* 

"Therefore I ask you to put down in writing anything tliat you con¬ 
sider of value for the safety of this fleet and for the service of His Ma jesty, 
I require you particularly not to give counsel that runs counter to the 
intentions of the King our Sovereign, and to the oath which you liave 
sworn t o nic. In the name of the King, and as your Admiral, 1 order you to 
inform me of everything that you consider might contribute to a good 
voyage, and that you put down your reasons in writing, without keeping 
anything from me. I shall then let you have my own opinion and mv 
decision/ 

This order of the day was a master stroke of diplomacy. Magellan 
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redly was at a los* what to do; ho was dunking of die return voyage and 
what die Judin Office would say* The San dniinw would have arrived 
first nidi tile news of the events in San Julian, and the deserters would 
doubtless have- complained of the Admiral's fanatical severity. Tins had 
to he countered, not when they returned, but here and now. His officers 
might well smile sceptically as they read that Magellan had never rejected 
any advice and had always discussed things in tile open* They knew iltat 
this was untrue. But written evidence is permanent and those who, like 
the Admiral, were thinking they might have to face a military court did 

well to fur nish them- 
selves with an excuse* He 
himself could not let them 
know how bad tilings 
really were, hence his con* 
elusion: M shall then kt 
you luve my o wn opinion 
and my decision. ‘ 

Turns of phrase of this 
kind are not well suited 
to evoke confideisce, let 
alone to reawaken lost 
faith. Til us the officers 
sent a reply cloaked in yeas and nays, in ifs and buts. All of them were 
thinking of San Julian. Ilicy were not surprised when on the z8ih 
November 1510, they received the signal from die flagship: ‘Set sail l 
Follow met’ 

Alter thirty mote days, the Cabo DetcaJo^ ' the Cape of Hope’, at the 
Pacific end of the Straits of Magellan disappeared from sight. The fleet 
sailed westwards with a fresh breeze, They were now- entering hell itself. 
At first they were sailing through a world of brilliance and beauty. The 
sun shone gloriously* Light summer clouds floated merrily across a silken 
blue sky and die ships danced along over the w hite crests of the waves. 
The Spaniards christened tins new ocean, so pleasantly different from the 
furious might of the Atlantic, El Pacifica . 

Months passed and still the same wind blew, still the same waves fol¬ 
lowed the ship, hiill the same clouds crossed the skies—and over them the 
same sun poured down its blinding, scorching rays. 

This was worse than purgatory. As the miles and days went by, the 
Spaniards seemed 10 be getting ever deeper into Satanic regions. The single 
sip of wurer which was their daily ration, and for which they longed 
avariciously for twenty-four hours a day, stank like the pestilence. They 
had to hold their noses when rimy drank it. Tie ship's biscuits were alive 
with long, £it maggots, which had so riddled the hard drunks as to turn 
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them into repulsive dust, and to top ir all hundreds of rati had left their 
droppings over all the stores. The men had to force themselves to eat, 
even though they were ravenous. The meat, above all, had gone so rotten 
that ft glowed in the dark and the sailors preferred to hunt the rats and 
eat them instead. When skinned and cleaned they did not taste too bad. 
Tile price for a roasted rat rose from a few manured is to a whole golden 
ducat. But since it was not always possible to catch the beasts, which the 
fear of death had endowed with wings, the leather covers were taken off 
the yards, soaked in seawater, boiled and devoured. 

We know all this and many other details from Pigafetta, who concluded 
his report as follows: 

in direr months and rwemy du . s we covered aim «i four ihotisand leagues. Ai r igl r, 
five brilliant stars ce«W l« Jerri in the weticm "iky arranged like a cross. Nowhere ‘id 
we see land .ipart from rwo linle tininlubiied Ulatbdj un 'vljidi dserv n-a. luithing but 
trees and bint*. It was not possible to 5T-jL:hdr near dm™. Jin: waier round limn was 
KemirR willi sharks. We ibercfcie called than the 'Unhappy Islands’. They are tvn 
hundred league; apart, dw first is ar if J S. and the next at 9° S. 

We continued sailing in a north-westerly diicciioD until wc came to tfie Equator. 
After we had crossed it, we rented west, keeping to a course between west and north' 
west, W f c cun tin ued constant’y westwards for :w(i hundred leagues and then we 
changed course again and sailed towards (Sic soiirii-w-tst unril we reached 1 jf N. Wlten 
wc had mailed some seventy leagues along ibis laiiiude we discovered 1 little id and ai 

11° N.... 

Even tlit most hellish times must come to an end. Their journey through 
Hades had now' lasted a full no days. Fate had led them through the 
dusters of Polynesian islands without their seeing more than a few cliffit 
and reefs. Finally on tlte fith Mareh tjar, thick cumulus clouds could be 
seen above the horizon. We know today that these are caused by convec¬ 
tion currents rising from sand and naked rock glowing in the heat of ihe 
sun, and never from forest and sea. These bulging masses of cumuli 
towering high in ihe sky usually indicate that large sand surfaces or rocky 
islands lie beiow them, bbgellin's Spaniards did not know that Polynesian 
sailors had kept a look out for such douds on their long jo urne ys across 
the ocean since time immemorial. Consequently the Spaniards had no idea 
what they meant, and when die look-out in the crow's-nest reported land, 
ihe whole ship was taken by surprise. Even die sufferers from scurvy, 
covered with sores, dragged themselves on deck. Land, land, land! 

The fine, delicate lines on the horizon, discovered at dusk on 6th March 
15 it, proved next mtiming to be fertile islands rich in coconut palms and 
banana groves, like magic gardens planted in the sea. While fresh food and 
fresh water wore uppermost in all their minds, a punitive expedition tad 
first to be sent ashore. "Hie natives, who swarmed round Magellan’s Beet in 
their canoes, were stealing everything that was not battened down and had 
even managed to remove ihe longboat fastened 10 ihe stem of the Fiavria. 
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The Spaniards took rather ‘Platonic 1 revenge by calling these groups of 
i stands tlve Ladrones, * The Islands of Thieves’. 

About a week later, on the i<5jh March, the fleet discovered land once 
more. Magellan’s heart beat las ter fur, according to his calculations, these 
new islands could be nothing but the Moluccas, the fabulous IlAai dm 
Esjitcicriizs. He approached the shore very carefully and dropped anchor 
off an uninhabited island. There might well be long established Portuguese 
outposts there, and be bad no wish to be attacked by litem or even by the 
natives, since all his three ships were nothing but floating hospitals, and 
those of the crew who were not suffering from scurvy had become so 
weakened by hunger that they could not possibly bold a crossbow. 

But ivotldng happened. The natives, who crossed over from the 
neighbouring islands, were good-natured and friendly. Much to Magellan's 
relief, they knew nothing of the Portuguese. On the other band, the 
natives had little understanding of Malay —it was obviously not tlieir 
mother-tongue. These is lands were not then the Moluccas. The Admiral 
rushed below deck to fetch tlie sltip’s quadrant. He sighted the sun. 'Hie 
pilot, next to him, read off the degree and Magellan had to admit to him¬ 
self rhar none of the calculations he had made at sea had been right. Me was 
a full 10 s too far to the north, and thus the islands before him must be 
uncharted territory. 

He could do nothing for a time. The most important thing was for the 
sick to recuperate. The officers and men threw themselves on the delicious, 
strange fruits that the natives brought diem by the boat-load: bananas and 
coconuts, which received high praise from Pigafetta. Furthermore, there 
was no lack of pigs and chickens; and the natives even had a kind of wine: 
palm wine, the fermented juice of the coconut palm. AH these delicacies 
could be liad in abundance for a few little bells or a mirror. But the most 
beautiful tiling was the water, pure, fresh, cool spring water which, as the 
spoiled patrician's son Pigafetta reports, was held in greater esteem by the 
sailors than even (be most precious wines at home. And in all these fresh 
fruits and vegetables, in the new wine and the meat, was hidden some 
strange medicine. Hie Spaniards rot only filled their bellies, they became 
healthy again. Stinking, festering boils disappeared, loose gimw became 
firm and ulcere cleared up, water which liad caused all the limbs to swell up 
hideously, drained away from the body, and the dizziness which liad 
troubled them continually ceased. In short, dmost overnight, they* laid 
become as newborn, and it is characteristic of Magellan that he christened 
these islands the Lazarus Islands, after the parable in tile Gospel. This 
name, like that of the Ladrones, has today fallen into disuse. While the 
huter were renamed rite Marianas, after a Spanish Queen, the Icarus 

c™. Prince Fd* »ho 
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Hardly a weeklater, die crew Itivitig fully recovered by now, Magellan 
sailed across to Cebu, chief island of rhe Philippines. He wanted to by in 
an ample supply of food for the test of his voyage to the Moluccas and, 
after some initial difficulties, all went extremely well. The Sultan of Cebu 
pledged bis brotherhood with MogdMn and took an oath of fidelity to the 
King of Spain, He even gave the ship 1 chaplains an opportunity to satisfy 
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their great i eai by arranging a mass baptism in which 800 men and women 
became convened to Christianity. Naturally —and how could it be other¬ 
wise?—die friendship of the natives and their desire for conversion was 
due to their recognition of the technical superiority oi die strangers. The 
sound of aimion Is an argument that is ddhciih to counter. But no naked 
force was used. Magellan let it be known expressly that those who did not 
wish to be baptized had no need to do so and that no harm would befell 
them. Naturally, Christians would be treated better. 

Tlicfi, » l£ wiili utw fUCHiih iiwy a!3 declared il-jit tlwy wanted to become CkruiLam r 
eld 1 fr« m Gear and nn: irum servility but of thdr own free wills. They pur sheensdves 
compkidy in the Itands af iluc Admiral, to iliac Ik migjii deal with diem as he wuuld 
wuh lib own men. 

This is 110 cynical allusion k> later times and to quite a d if fe rent style of 
reeducation. The words quoted are by Stefan Zweig, and Pigafetta 
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li. Magdfdrt'e death, 

liimself expressed die same thoughts in similar terms. It is certain that the 
■whole process took place more or l«s as Tradition has described it. This 
redounds to the credit of Magellan, who was a contemporary of those 
bloody conquerors. Cones and Pisano. Although he too could be harsh 
and severe, he was always intelligent and humane when dealing with the 
vanquished. 

Magellan was undoubtedly a firmly convinced Catholic, and it is cer¬ 
tain that such scenes of religious conversion satisfied him deeply, but it 
was not these alone that made him feel the terrible weeks and months 
behind them had rot been in vain. Since the islands he had discovered were 
completely unknown in Europe and were frequently visited bv Indian and 
Chinese merchants, he knew that his great objective, the Spice Islands, lav 
immediately before him. In his wesrward voyage across pans of die wld 
dial Iiad never been navigated before, he had crossed die same longitude 
that the Portuguese had approached two years earlier sailing east W c on 
imagine the triumph felt wlien he reaped this. The spherical shape of the 
canh, previously a mere theory, tad now been finally proved. 

He w^ not to survive to enjoy recognition for this supreme achieve¬ 
ment. The chteltain ot the neighbouring island of Matan refused to recog- 
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nize the stranger arid to follow the example of the Sultan of Cebu. 
Magellan led a punitive expedition, but suddenly found his fifty poorly 
armed pallors ambushed by an army of i,po. Morally wounded, by a 
poisonous arrow the commander ordered a retreat. Thte runted into a 
headlong flight and Magdliifs body had to be left behind. Deeply moved, 
Pigaferta noted: 

They had kilted our mirror,. mir our succour and timhful puide. Even when 
they bid wounded him, he kepi turning to the shore u> see whether we had reached the 
brans iUely, 

Elsewhere he wrote tile following epitaph; 

Hi* main virtues wre con3tanq ind jKj^vitrance even in die mosi dyficuk ?jrui- 
ijons. Thus, for internee*, he h&re hunger b=m r iUn all ihr rest of ik. Ifc was well 
verged in ihe art of reading iraitfcai maps ;tnd t* understood navigation better ilian j!E 
the pilot*. The bsl proof of hk wonderful imuiiion if the fact that is- dmrfnnaviga tod 
the world -for he liad ja good as completed Itis aim when lie died —no man 1 laving 
preceded liim in this- 

These few words mm op everything that can be said to die glory of this 
unique man: lie bad forged the passage that Columbus had hoped for; he 
had proved what die Genoese mariner liad believed and suspected, that 
the earth was round. Wliat tremendous force was radiated by this con* 
queror of the earth is shown by a report of the English geographer Craw¬ 
ford, when he wrote that the name of Magellan was held iu great honour 
in the Philippine*, and that, even so long after as the middle of the last 
century ? the Macanese w ere held m general disfavour for having killed so 
worthy and deserving a man. 

Die death of the Admiral seemed to seal the fate of die whole ex- 
pedinon. During their stay in Cebu, twenty-five officers were butchered 
at a banquet given by the Sultan. A hundred and fourteen men of the 
two hundred and seventy who bad originally left Spain were left, but only 
a handful of iltese were to reach Europe -onie eighteen months later. That 
they survived at all after endless months of die most terrible privations was 
only possible because Magellan's personality w'us still felt* and because the 
few survivors of his voyage had become his spiritual heirs through con¬ 
tinuous contact with him. In their honour, we wish to relate ilieh further 
history very briefly, 

A few days after Magellan's death, his fleer weighed anchor, but con¬ 
stant changes of course were necessary among dot treacherous maze of 
islands. It was soon seen that there were not sufficient sailors to man all 
three remaining ships, and rite decision was taken to put fire to die oldest 
of them* the Concepcion. The men on the TrimJad and Fhr&ria. stared 
silendy at die burning ship. Caspar de Quesada fiad once been its captain 
anti be liad been executed for his pan in die conspiracy so mcrdk-sUy 
stamped out in San Julian. Was it an accident that die Qmctpd/m too had 
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to go down, or had the arm of the Admiral reached out once more from 
the beyond? When the burning pitch of the caulking poured bloodily 
into the sea, ghastly memories were conjured up t and no one on board 
could find sleep that night. 

The CottcapeiSn sank before the island of Bohol in die Philippines, some 
four days' journey away from the Moluccas. But instead of sailing to the 
south-west die Spaniards cruised, about aimlessly. Soon they were faced 
hy the old enemy: hunger, and finally they readied the point when they 
thought that their end had come. They dropped anchor off an unknown 
island that had suddenly appeared. Both crew and officers intended to land 
there to await death with stoic, Spanish grandeur. 

Juan Campos, an ordinary rifleman, jumped into a boat and rowed 
ashore to return a few hours later, hb boat packed to the brim with pro¬ 
visions. A good-natured chieftain liad given him the most necessary food¬ 
stuffs- He even gave the Spaniards a pilot to guide them to Borneo. After a 
few days' rest, they sailed on and, towards the end of June, they arrived 
in the harbour of Brunei on Borneo which was already in the Portuguese 
sphere of influence. 

Pigaietta tells us that they were received with a sumptuous banquet. 
Tiiiny different dishes were placed before them by the Sul tan and the rice- 
wine, a drink as dear as water which the natives called arrack, was flow ing 
in streams. But despite the friendly reception the Spaniards remained on 
their guard, for when the Sultan of Brunei's navy nest day tried to 
approach the sliips of the Spaniards, it was welcomed with a salute of fire. 
1 he gun ports were opened and the cannons poured a hail of lead and 
stones down on the natives. The Spaniards thought it best to leave this 
treacherous place as quickly as possible, and in order not to waste any 
time, duty hacked through the ropes and left the anchors behind. 

Tenable weeks followed- The Spaniards drifted up and down between 
the islands. Once again hunger was to descend upon them. Since they did 
not dare to land, thay attacked all junks they encountered, robbing them 
of provisions, spires, gold and men. One of the captured Malays came from 
Temata. He knew die route there and told that Francisco Serrao, Maud¬ 
lin's old friend and comrade, had died in the meantime. The Spaniards 
forced him to become their pilot. On the 6th November j^ai, five moun¬ 
tainous islands crowned by volcanoes were sighted. The expedition had 
reached its goal: the Moluccas 1 

This is how Pigafctts described the delights of these islands: 

time;, ago, ginger, coconuts, rice, almonds, bananas, sweet and sour pomegra- 
i-.hl-, iLJi-n-sane, nut and «same*oil, cucumbers, pumpkins and pineapple*-—an 
snwifdiittriJy refreshing fruit about the sire of our water mdotis—mold be found 
ben:, ^ »di as a P^dilikc fruit ailed guava, and many oilier edible plants. Flintier - 
more there were goats and poultry in abundance, and lumey, gathered by bees the rise 
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of aru* in .'holt ow frees, ura plentiful. Wliire and coloured parrots Socked in the nws; 
the red oneg were mosi sought after, noi bcmisc they were edible, as cue niighr have 
supposed* but because they were die quicks w leam to speak. 

'These were not [he only ihin^ that interested our reporter. He listed in 
derail the price of fabric* and urenrils, and of an abundance of other 
articles including gold and jewels 

Furthermore, for each island lie gave the exact geograplilcd position 
and the best course to approach it, and Uh information was to be of great 
value to die cartographers of his rime. Pigafetra also commented about the 
women of the Moluccas; contrary to all later European experience he 
denied them any beauty and declared, moreover, that die men were so 
Jealous that it seemed 'that they were possessed by die devil*. Reading 
between the lines* the reader might well conclude that our reporter had 
received a idling rebuff, wliich, in fact, tinned out to be for the best, since 
kter on he stared that on all these islands 1 the venereal plague was more 
widespread than anywhere else in the w orld \ This was due to the * lechery 
which these poor heathens practise*. But in addidon ro rich foods, parrots 
and ugly women, there was a whok host of other remarkable things: for 
example, a tree whose leaves, as soon as they fell to the ground, began to 
craw] as if they were alive. Pigafena relates quite seriously: 

On cadi side t?f die leaf they have some *on of cugias, which look like two short 
poimed fee yet if they an cut off, neither blood nor sap drips from the wound. I pre¬ 
served one of these leaves in u bowl for eight days; but wben 1 tried to touch it, cl began 
m mu about in the bowL I Jkil eg tinders land what these leaves live on, I assume i: is on 
air. Similarly there are certain birds, which according to the description of the natives, 
sit much like our own jackdaws. These birds riy our to sea where they are swallowed 
■Uve by u-hulcs* Once inside the stomach of iIm whale, die bird macks the heart of the 
fish and begins to-■consume ir. Natural I y tin; whale di*s and ls carried ashore by the wind 
and waves, and is then cur open by the Indians. They discover the bird alive, stdl 
btmjy swallowing the lieart of I he whale. 

tic shows more sense when lie says that the Portuguese Jiad deliberately 
invented die legend 'that here the sea was so shallow and the darkness and 
fog so impenetrable that sailing was impossible*, because it was a way of 
'keeping other people away 1 from the Moluccas. 

On the whole, however, Pigafeeta repeats everything he is told without 
showing die suspicion of a doubts The magic of the tropics liad made him 
only too willing 10 believe in even the most incredible dungs, though, 
now and again, He states that he consider the natives 1 stories as fairy¬ 
tales, He did not believe when they told him that not far to the north of 
these regions, in the Bay of China, there w ere birds large enough to carry 
off grown men and even die largest of animals, or iliat on one of the small 
Molucca islands there lived dwarfs hardly two feet high, yet whose ears 
were so big that they could comfortably lie down on one while covering 
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themselves with the other. In contrast to his normal gullibility, he found 
it difficult to believe that in java widows were burnt alive. 

Tliu^ his diary is a mixture of truth and falsehood: a judgement which 
we can apply equally well to travel stories of our own day. The fictitious 
parts need not detract too much from the value of rhe whole, provided 
only they are colourful and entertaining and provided the author is careful 
to arrive at the truth in the body of his report. How difficult it is to main¬ 
tain one's balance when writing about the tropics, is known by all who 
have been there. We cannot blame Pigafeita; Ills diary is one of the most 
readable of travel repons. He considered die main importance of a travel 
report to lie in the descriptions of people and soda! conditions of die 
countries he visited. We get a dear impression that when he was giving 
information of a political or mercantile nature, he was merely fulfilling a 
task which did not interest him greatly. It is unfortunate tluu we liave not 
the space here to include additional lengthy quotations from his diary; but 
iliese passages may perhaps serve to give a taste of the natural narrative 
talents of this ‘ roving reporter* as we would call him today. 

Their visit to the Moluccas was on the whole successful. They achieved 
their objective of trading profitably, and the Fkioria and the Trinidad 
were soon filled to the hatches with precious spices. In the end the sailors 
removed even their trousers, shirts and coats in order to acquire as much 
treasure as possible, and on the usi December i $11, St. Thomas's Day, 
the homeward journey began. 

The return voyage, like that from Spain to South America, did not take 
place under a lucky star. Tire Trinidad began to leak and the Victoria left 
her behind for repair. Later the crew* of the Trinidad tried to return to 
Spain through the Strait of Magellan, but they were delayed so mud) by 
Storms drat in the end they had to abandon the idea and make for the 
west again. All the men on board, from the captain down to the last cabin- 
boy, were so completely exhausted from their exertions that the Portu¬ 
guese had little difficulty in capturing MagellAn 5 former flagship, in order 
to demoralize the desperately sick crew even further, die Portuguese in¬ 
terned them in die most unhealthy harbour place possible. Only three or 
four of diem managed to resell Spain many years later. Tins too can be 
ascribed to the mockery of Fate, for the commander of the Trinidad^s 
Magellan's former armaments officer, Gomez de Espinosa, one of the few 
who liad remained faithful to the Admiral in the fatal bouts in San Julian. 
It was his dagger that Imd been plunged between the ribs of Luis de 
Mendoza, tire rebellious captain of the Vicroria. Now he himself had be¬ 
come captain of the fiagship, and she was dragging him down with her. 
The other captain, however, the rebellious Basque Sebastiin del Cano, had 
merely been a simple sailor, and this fact hat! saved his life. Now he was 
standing on the bridge, captain of the Victoria, Destiny, instead of destroy- 
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ing him for doubting of the possibility of tailing round the world* covered 
him with the full glory that, by right, belonged to Magell&iu Primus 
cirumdedisn me ! is the tnotto inscribed over die globe of the world, which 
Charles V ordered to be set into del Cano's coat of arms, and not into the 
teal hero's. However it must not be thought that the Victoria had had an 
easy timeof it. Its captain must surely have been a good second to Magellan 
in hardness and toughness. After three and a half months the ship readied 
the Cape of Good Hope, The supplies were either completely finished or 
completely rotten- The sick begged to be set 
ashore in Mozambique, but as that was a Portu¬ 
guese settlement, del Cano refused- Pigafetta 
noted: 

Since most sailors valued ibeir bon'>‘.u more thin their 
life, we decided to risk everything in mutnitig to Spain, 
no mauer wlnu dangers might befall us. 

That the Victoria finally struggled back to 
Spin was entirely due to the courage of its 
captain. Forty-seven white men and thirteen 
natives had started the voyage to Spain on his 
ship: only fifteen Europeans and three natives 
were to reach die goal. All the others had died 
and, in accordance with the custom, their bodies 
were committed to the deep. Pigafetm relates 
ihe following particular: 

The bodies of Christians went down with 1 1 Leif tacts upwards, while the Indium 
sank with their faces averted. If God m Ills mercy I sad not finally granted iu favourable 
weather ux should alt have perished of hunger. 

On the 6th September 15 zj, almost three years after the departure of the 
fleet, the Victoria* tnure a wreck than a ship, finally arrived at the coast of 
Spain. The survivors of this first voyage around the world went bare¬ 
footed to the nearest holy shrine to give dunks for their loppy salvation. 
Their mood however was not happy- The losses had been too terrible, 
the memories of the horrors they had suffered during the voyage too grue¬ 
some. To cap it all, they were shaken by one seemingly inexplicable fact. 
According to their most reliable logbook, they had landed on die 6th 
December, but to the whole of Spain and the rest of the Christian world, 
it was the 71I1. God seemed to have been so incensed by these impudent 
voyagers tliat he had struck out a whole day from their lives. To make 
matters worse it was quickly realized that all feast days had been celebrated 
wrongly during the voyage, and that none of the holy commands of the 
Christian religion, such as not to eat meat on Friday, and to keep the 
^Kknh as a day of rest, had been observed. 
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Only weeks later, after diligent astronomical studies, did Pigafeua 
manage to find the solution to that riddle which the Arabs had already 
answered two hundred years earlier. When one sails round tile earth 
towards the east, the sun rises four minutes earlier with each new degree of 
longitude. Three hundred and sixty degrees of longitude means a total of 
1,440 minutes, or a whole day. If, on the other hand, one sails towards the 
west, die sun rises lour minutes later with each degree of longitude so dial 
after circumnavigating the world a whole day is lost. This proved the 
century-old hypothesis that die earth was spherical, and perhaps therein 
lies the chid' importance of Magellan's expedition. In this respect, ii has 
only one counterpart in die whole history of the conquest of earth by man: 
Columbus's voyage to America. 

Magellan’s adiicvemetu proved to be of liide other value. It is true he 
liad discovered die southern passage through the American continent, but 
h lay in such a dangerous zone dial its value for sea-traffic was question¬ 
able. The need for a sea-route across America in the middle latitude* 
remained unanswered and was to remain so until the h adding of the 
Panama Canal four hundred years later. Magellan’s circumnavigation of 
liii- world had a quite different significance from the point of view of the 
Spanish Crown. In die first place, it appeared that the six hundredweight 
of spices on hoard the Victoria., despite the losses caused by water entering 
the hold, were valuable enough to cover all costs. Furthermore, Magellan 
had brought incontrovertible proof that die Moluccas lay in dtat par of 
the earth which Papa! decree had adjudged to Spain. Tims die economic 
monopoly of llie Portuguese was broken and die daring voyage of a single 
man marked the beginning of a new chapter in the history of the world. 
The period of Spanish hegemony had started. 
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I T was unbearably hot. and yet the calendar only read the 2 $lH March 
i i 19. Ar home in Spin, spring would now be in full blossom; the trees, 
the meadow's and the fields decked with flowers and fresh leaves, and 
gentle breezes would be blowing from ihe mountains across the fertile 
plains. 

Here it was like an oven. The sun, like a disc of molten lead, seemed to 
bear down on die earth from the dusty sky. The outlines of tbe land were 
distorted by currents ofhot air rising from the scorching sand and from 
ibe mangrove swamps. The eleven ship of Hernando Cortes were at 
anchor in tbe tnouth of the Tabasco, know 11 today by die name of the 
Grijalva River in the Bay of Campeche, only a few degrees north of tbe 
Equator and always hut and feverish. 

Tlie monotonous nimble of drums could be beard from inland, 
penetrating in some mysterious way the thickly-mat ted jungle. Tlie rolls 
on the drums were punctuated by shrill yells tliat scorned to issue from tbe 
throats of some strange beings, suffering die torments of hell. The 
Spaniards were to learn that these sounds were produced by conch shells 
which the Indians used like trumpets when their armies were advancing 
to battle. 

Hernando Cortes was at die head of six hundred and sixty-three 
intrepid adventurers. They fiad come to these foreign shores to seek their 
fortune, hut as they slipped on dieir thickly padded buff-coats and chain- 
mail, protection against die enemy's arrows, and tightened the straps of 
their 1st inters, diey knew they would have to give battle and wondered 
whether it was worth it after all. They liad a premonition that the New 
World would prove difficult to conquer, and they were right. 

They were facing ten thousand disciplined Indian fighters, who not 
only scorned death but even sought it gladly. Yet, although the Spaniards 
were hopelessly outnumbered, other factors were operating on their side 
which were to rum the scales in their favour. 

Since horses were unknown in America, the Indians obviously had no 
cavalry. Tile natives of Haiti and die Antilles had simply gaped when the 
strangers had jumped on their horses and had started to gallop, but here in 
Yucatan, when the sixteen mounted troopers which formed Cortes's 
V 1 29 
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cavalry came thundering along, the Isamess on the horses glittering and 
jingling, their lances at the ready, the Indians were filled with horror. 
They though) that horse and rider were one being, a kind of centaur. 
(When Pisano landed in Peru, some years later, the natives believed 
exactly the same thing about Alt cavalry.) And when one of the ridm fell 
from his horse, die inJias were convinced that this strange being had split 
into two. Why were they subject to tliis hysterica! fear, which had hoc 
occurred elsewhere? 

Gunpowder, too, was unknown to the Indians, and naturally they had 
never seen cannons or muskets. They were seized by wild panic when their 

best fighters were mown down, row alter 
row, by die inexplicable thunder and 
lightning coming from so far away. Despite 
all this, it is difficult to explain the fact that 
the Spaniards were victorious at the first 
skirmish, and that they later managed to 
conquer a state that was larger and tidier 
than Spain, The reasons for this were largely 
irrational, and although most of them have 
been lost with time, we are certain of two; 
one was called Quetzakoatl and was a god; 
the other was called Marina and was a very 
beautiful, clever and lovable woman- 
from the reports of Columbus, we know thaT a strange legend was told 
and believed along the eastern shore of ihe new continent. Once upon a 
time, die legend went, a host of white gods had come across the ocean 
from the East. It was not known where they Iiad come from or what be¬ 
came of them, but in 1491, when the Spaniards landed on the Antilles, 
they were received and bailed as ‘white gods'. And later Magellan re¬ 
ported from the southernmost point of die New World tliat, there too, he 
anti his crew had been taken for gods. So far the belief had remained little 
more than a myth to which only lip-service was paid, but when Cortes 
started on his campaign of conquest, it was soon obvious that the Aztecs 
still revered the leader of that host of unknown white strangers. They 
spe ke of him as a fair, blue-eyed and bearded god, and had called hint 
Qucuakosui, after the glowing plumage of the quetzal bird. Cortes was 
told ihai a few centuries before -it has since been discovered that it must 
have been during the eleventh or twelfth centuries - this stranger had 
suddenly appeared in Mexico from the wide regions of the East. He 
appeared dad in a garment of coarse black doth, with 3 round neckline; 
his cloak had short broad sleeves and hung open in from. Cort& did not 
recognize the description; ii did not resemble a priest’s cassock such as he 
was EumlUr with, but sudi a style of dress had existed in early Europe and 
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was worn as bte as the sixteenth century in the part of Greenland 1 settled 
by the Vikings, 

Cortfe was very surprised and greatly affected 10 leam from the inSoi 
that tliis unknown god liad proclaimed a new religion and new moral laws. 



13 , Tuwn plan of Mexico, 


He had apparently l*en gracious and kind, enlightened and of great wis¬ 
dom- Whenever there had been talk of ^ar. be had stopped up his eats, 
because he hated bloodshed and violence so strongly. For a Jong time die 
Indians had remained faithful to QuetzaJcoad, * the god through whom we 
live, the all-present, the invisible, the only god of complete perfection and 
purity'. Even now, no other offerings than flowers and fruit were made 
to him on the huge pyramid temple of Cholub, where stood his altar under 
the sign of the Cross, while die war god Huimlopochili demanded living 
beings for sacrifice. Their forefathers, however, liad risen up in rebellion 
against Quetzal coatl and he had fled East before the bloody deeds of 
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HuirriJopochtli, from Tabasco across the infinite ocean into Ttapa&n, the 
hod of dreams j but before leaving lie had prophesied that his angty while 
brothers would one day return to Mexico to conquer die land, 

A little later the Spaniards found stone crosses ar which offerings of har¬ 
vest and field fruits had been made. They also discovered several great 
caves, decorated with carefully hewn stone slabs arranged in the form 
of a cross, and found, to their great astonishment, that temples and altars 
were embellished with representations of a fish and a bird like the dove, 
very similar to those found in Christian Europe^ They were surprised i<> 
find that children in Mexico were baptized, and were amazed when the 
pagan priest sprinkled a child with water, moistened its lips and implored 
the gods that the drops of water might cleanse die newborn infant from 
original sin. 

Even confession and communion were know ■■ to the Aztecs. After con¬ 
trite confession of his sins, the penitent was told to perform certain self- 
castigation rites and was then declared absolved and given idols of dough, 
which he ate and so became reconciled with the heavenly powers whom he 
had offended. 'Qh Cod, Thou knowesr', ran the Aztec prayer of con¬ 
fession, 'that this poor man has failed, not wantonly but from original 
sin.' At the end of the ceremony the priest would dismiss the faithful 
with these words: * Clothe ye die naked and feed ye the hungry, and count 
not the cost to yourselves. Remember that their flesh is like yours and 
tliat they are men like you.* 

These beliefs presented obvious similarities with Christianity, and when 
the Spaniards heard that after penitence and communion each penitent was 
given a certificate by liis confessor, in other words a Letter of Indulgence, 
protecting him from the consequences of his misdeeds, even with respect 
to offences against the State; when during the 'divine services' they heard 
the priests utter such sentences as: ‘Thou shalr suffer humiliation meekly, 
for God sees all and is thy avenger!’ when they heard the pari of the 
Aztec ‘catechism’ which said: 'Whosoever looketh upon a woman with 
wo much curiosity has already committed adultery with his eyes*, tlum 
they could no longer avoid the conclusion that the indlos must believe 
them to be the successors of an unknown Christian saint and missionary, 
who had somehow come to the New World. 

Almost at the same time that Gortfc realized this, a meeting was being 
held at the Court of Montezuma II, the last of the Aztec Emperors. He had 
summoned all his dignitaries, both spiritual and secular, and the heads of 
all the noble families in his realm to his gigantic residence, whose support 
ihg pillars rose out of a lake. Bluntly he informed them of what hU spies 
had discovered about the strange foreigners who had recently approached 
the shore of Mexico in large 'floating houses’, whose glittering sails gave 
them the appearance uf gnat swans. 
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The A?tec leaders were deeply impressed* Only recently had thdr poets 
sung the following lines winch had instantly achieved great popularity: 

Alas] Wee iSbt unhappy rimes I 
Our country* s doom h sealed. 

The starlight is sperm 

And die fair dry of flowers and wisdom 

Will pensh. 

Then die spies 1 report was read to the assembled company oflards, barons, 
generals and priests* who all knew the traditional sayings predicting the 
return of Quetzalcoad in die year One Reed and, since according to the 
A^tec calendar with its period of fifty-two years* the year One Reed had 
fust returned, they were all depressed, dejeered and full of evil premoni¬ 
tions* They knew only too well that die Emperor's spy service was utterly 
reliable and that the accuracy of its reports was unquestionable. The spies 
had submitted drawings to bear out their reports, skilfully depicting the 
foreigners 1 ships with their gleaming white sails, and also the strange 
four Tooted dragon gods used by die enemy. The spies iiad also shown the 
lung pipes with their round, threatening mouths; which spewed forth 
lightning that could kill at a great distance* die glittering cuirasses, the 
ominously lowered visors* the lances, crossbows and swords: in short, 
these sketches performed the same task that was to be fulfilled five hun¬ 
dred years later by television* of making distant things* $0 to speak, 
present. 

At last the Emperor's spokesmen stood up, Momezuma 11 , who had 
ascended to the throne seventeen years before, in 1502, wished the follow* 
ing to be known: 

1 Beloved brethren l Dear friends 1 You all know that our forefathers did 
nor come from this bnd in which we dwell, hut that they were led to this 
country by some mighty prince from far distant shores. This prince left 
this country* accompanied by a few of his followers* but returned after am 
interval 10 find that our ancestors, his subjects, liad built new cities, had 
taken unto themselves wives from among the daughters of this land and 
had made their homes in this country'. Therefore they had no wish to leave 
their homes and their new country and terum with him* and since they no 
longer wanted him as tbdr lord, he departed unattended, declaring that he 
would yield for the rime being* but would return one day with a great host, 
or would send another in his place, to claim his due. You all know thax we 
have long awaited iiim. From all that we have just heard of the foreign 
general and of the emperor on whose orders he Juts crossed the sea to find 
us* corning from his own land where the sun rises and where the prince of 
our ancestor* had once returned, l am persuaded that he is the great lord 
whom we liave awaited, especially as lie let it be known that he himself 
has always known about us. Though our forefathers rejected and denied 
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their lord, we wish to honour him and give praise and l!L inks to the gods, 
that at long last he, whom we have so long awaited, has appeared. Thus I 
pray you to respect Itim as our own hereditary lord-* 

Cortes naturally knew nothing of this meeting. He was just an ordinary 
Spanish nobleman bent on conquest and developing trade with foreign 
lands. He was thirty-four years old and most of his life had been filled with 
daring escapades, amorous intrigues, and other diversions befitting a 
knight. He came of an excellent family, owning a small landed estate near 
Medellin in tiic district of Estremadura, which was quite sufficient for their 
needs. His father, Martin Cortes de Moruoy, had been a captain in the 
infantry and would often tell of his experiences to the family gathered 
around the fireplace. 

At first, Martin Cortes had little hope that his son would follow in his 
footsteps. He was a delicate child who seemed to be better fitted for the 
rtile of priest or courtier. When on hts seventeenth birthday Hernando 
Conds asked tiis father's permission to become a soldier, Captain Martin 
Cortfe was both surprised and relieved. lie bad not seen Ilia son since that 
day, three years earlier, when he had sent him to a College in Salamanca in 
the hope that they would make a good lawyer of him. Now the boy stood 
before him: a head taller than himself, broad as a tree-trunk, slim in the 
hips like a blade from Toledo; in short, the very picture of a man, True, 
Hernando's account of himself was somewhat less satisfactory. He knew 
Latin fairly well, his prose style was adequate, and he could manage to 
string verses together, but it seemed that he had learnt very little else, and 
his academic record consisted mainly of pranks and escapades. 

Thus Martin Cortes welcomed his son’s wish to become a soldier and 
his son did not let him down. It seems that Hernando Cortes took to Ids 
new vocation from the start; in addition to acquiring the necessary skills of 
riding, fencing and shooting, he studied the history of Rome and the art 
of war and generalship. When Columbus started on his fourth voyage to 
America in 1502, Hernando Cortes was honoured by being asked to 
accompany the expedition. This was what he had been longing for, hut in 
this hour when fortune seemed to smile on turn, Cortes experienced the 
fickleness of this classic turncoat: a few days before the departure of the 
fieec he slipped off the garden wall of die most fashionable boarding 
school for young ladies of noble birth in Madrid, where he was having a 
roost gallant affair. Tims, when Columbus weighed anchor, he was in 
hospital with a thickly-bandaged broken leg. 

It was only two years later, in 1504, that die young man, now nineteen 
yens old, managed to ger ’across ‘ to the other side. For seven years he led 
the life of a harendado, then, in it, he became private secretary to Don 
Diego de Velasquez who, during Culrnnkus’s second expedition (t.493- 
1496) had acquired a considerable fortune in Haiti and had later been 
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appointed Governor of Cuba. Since Cortes was an cxceUent soldier, 
VcKscpst overlooked many of bis faults. But when Ms private secretary 
seduced die beautiful Dona Catalina Sudrez, one of the four daughters of 
Don Diego Suarez, Velasquez exploded. He bad his young colleague 
locked up in prison and only let him out when Cordfs agreed to go to the 
altar with Dona Catalina. 

Now as Cones was standing on die quarterdeck of Ids flagship, die 
Capitaita, he felt well pleased with himself. As lie looked back over his past 
life he could feel that not a single hour had been empty or wasted. True 
the Last years spent as a Cuban hatuuIaJo, in diarge of a large farm and as 
councillor of the small town of Baracoa, had been a lirtle boring, bur that 
was now past history ns he Iiad been fortunate enough to escape from it. 
When Velasquez first hoard the rumours that there was land west of Cuba, 
and when tile first expeditions returned bringing confirmation of them, 
Don Diego remembered die restless gallant who had once been his 
secretary. He quickly appointed him chief of the new expedition which 
was to explore die unknown shores and to bring back as much gold as 
possible. 

It is most probable that, until the evening after the battle on the 
Tabasco, Hernando Cones had envisaged no oilier future for himself It 
was then that an unexpected turn of events was to force the loader of die 
enterprise out of his complacency into the limelight of history. History 
used as her agent a quite unknown Indian woman who. Hashing tike a 
meteor into the annajs of history, at the point when two very different 
cultures were meeting In head-on collision, was later to disappear into 
obscurity just as abruptly. 

Twenty young girls and women had been sent by the chieftains of 
Tabasco and the neighbouring regions with friendly greetings to the 
victorious foreign general. Experience had taught that this was the surest 
way of padfying even the wildest of men. If only Quetzalcoatl, the * God 
of the temperate air', might grant that the violent young foreigner might 
also become more temperate through this gift 1 This prayer was gran red. 
A few days later the sails were furled on the ships of rite white gods, and 
soon the swans' wings disappeared below rite horizon. The chiefs rubbed 
their hands with relief; they had been right again. In their gratitude 
Quetzal coat! was given a particularly beautiful offering. 

The wise priests, however, were wrong for, on the contrary, by means 
of their gift they turned an ordinary young Spanish nobleman into a con¬ 
queror who was going to unhinge their world. 

When Cortes examined the young ladies who were sent on board lib 
ship, he noticed, amongst the shy, tearful Indian women, a light-brown, 
commanding young girl who seemed to come from different stock. The 
interpreter soon learned that, unlike bet companions, she was a mere slave 
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and that slie was not from Yucatan but from Mexico where her father iuid 
been prince of the province of Coarzalcualco, on the south-eastern bor¬ 
ders of die Mexican empire, and also general of the Mexican jinny in 
Paiiialla, tiie capital of the district. Her name, it appeared, was Malimo 

When, fifty years later, the knight Benia! Diaz del Castillo, regidor of 
die city of Guatemala in Nova Hispania and an old friend and comrade-in- 
arms of Hernando Cones, wrote Ids memoirs, he had this to say about 
that strange brown girl; 'She was a noble lady, used to ruling land and 
people and this could plainly be seen. „, . ‘ Tills observation must stand to 
Bernal Du?.’s credit. Although himself of humble origin, lie could recog¬ 
nize true nobility, and had been impressed by the strange slave-girl. We 
may safely conclude that Hernando Cortes himself could nor have failed 
to be deeply touched by her. 

The rlay after their arrival on board rite twenty Indian women were bap¬ 
tized by the priest, Bartolomeo de Olmedo. Bemai Diaz tells us that ‘ with 
the help of the interpreter, Bartolomeo de Olmedo delivered a sermon in 
which he told ihem of the glories of out holy religion and of die evil of 
their own idolatry. The woman of whom 1 have already spoken was 
christened Marina." Thus the beautiful young Indian girl, who was to be¬ 
come Cortds's partner in life for six decisive years, became known to 
posterity as Doha Marina. Bernal Diaz is the main source of our informa- 
don concerning her. Site had been sold into slavery after her father's death 
and her mother’s almost immediate remarriage, and had thus reached the 
Court of the Prince of Tabasco. There site had learnt die Maya dialect, so 
tllat she could speak it as fluently as her Aztec mother tongue. Tills fact 
must have drawn Comb's attention to the young girl. He could make him¬ 
self understood to die Mayas through interpreters, bur the strange Aztec 
sounds, which could now and then be heard here on the borders of the 
Mexican empire, had defeated all efforts at comprehension. Hence Marina 
now had an Important r6le to play, and she must have done more than 
merely interpret, She gave Con& information concerning the nature of 
Aztec government. She confirmed and explained the mysterious stories 
about El Dorado, and spoke of the tense relations that existed between ibe 
Azkcs ami their allies in Cempoalb, Tlaxcala, Texcoco and Cholula. 
Cones was later able to exploit these rifts in the .Artec alliance of states, 
and so conquer a whole empire. 

This might smack ot hatred and treason, of revenge and resentment, 
but sue!I could hardly have been the case. Obviously Marina must have 
loved Hernando Cortes deeply, and since she had grown up in a theocratic 
world, she must perforce Itave looked upon the Conquistadors as God's 
ambassadors and upon tleeir enterprise as a kind of crusade. In anv case she 
believed firmly in the missionary ideal of die conquest^ and became a sin- 
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cere Christian. It seems that, despite aU their faults, the rule of tlte return¬ 
ing white gods would be more beneficial to her people than the ride of 
Huitrilopcchdi and Ids priests. So convinced of this was she, that in i jaj 
she went, accompanied by Cortes, to Coaizalcuako to visit her motber, 
Tlw princess was terrified when she finally recognised lier daughter, for 
she thought she would now be called to account for her former inhuman 
behaviour, and both Spaniards and Indians were fully of the opinion that 
she had deserved whatever punishment she would receive. Marina, con¬ 
trary to all expectation, went up to her mother and embraced her tenderly. 
Then she turned to the crowd and said in accents poignant with emotion: 
’My mother did not know what she was doing when she sold me. Since 
that time I have been instructed in the Christian faith and am infinitely 
happier than I have ever been!’ Tliis scene of reunion and love was so 
moving, and touched the hearts of all so deeply, that even fifty years later 
Bernal Diar, die tough, mercenary soldier still swore: ‘Y todo esio que 
dijo, se lo of muy ecriificameme y se lo juro, amen!" 

Marina acted as translator for her own people, just as she had done lor 
the Spaniards, and again added her own wise comments and explanations. 
Although she often had to admit failure, she tried invariably to alleviate 
unnecessary severity, to see that justice was administered fairly, to prevent 
senseless cruelty, and there is no doubt that she saved much of Mexico. 
This position of mediator between the two peoples gave her enormous 
influence and, two generations later, Bernal Dtaz del Castillo had to con¬ 
fess: 1 Her power in New Spain was very great. She could bend the Indians 
fully to lier will and thus she was of the greatest importance to us, for only 
through her influence, and with the help of God, could many things be 
managed. Without her, we should never have been able to understand the 
Mexican tongue and we should never have accompli shed as much as we did. 

The initios seem to have respected her more than even the Mo titer oi 
God, whose image the Spaniards took everywhere with them, plating it 
on all ihdr altars. When that lovely young woman herself bore a child, 
who was tailed Martin Cortes, she became, and has ever remained, an 
object of almost religious veneration for her compatriots. The mercena¬ 
ries, buccaneers and pirates of Cortds's army, great noblemen and simple 
soldiers from the common people, paid the foreign woman due reverence 
by giving her the noble Spanish title of Dona and calling her Dona Mari m. 

But what of Cortes himself? Tlte Aarec woman is mentioned but once 
in his letters as ‘another interpreter who is in my train 1 . This may sound 
extremely petty and ungrateful, but he had named her child after his own 
father, thus setting a great precedent. While it was later to become quite 
fashionable for members of the high Spanish nobility to marry Artec 
princesses (today there is a Spanish family boasting the Emperor Monte¬ 
zuma among its forebears) there could be no question of such a union for 
r* 
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Cortes, particularly since Marina was righily considered to be booty and a 
slave-giri, and by no means the princess she really was. Bui nevertheless* 
wlien Cortes accepted the son she bad given him into his family by 
calling him alter lus own father, he showed her great honour, and we must 
therefore conclude that lie esteemed and greatly loved his dark-skinned 
mistress. 

Marina had risen from obscurity on to the stage of history, and after a 
brief period of fame she returned into oblivion. In 1515 she was married to 
a Castilian knight, Juan Xamarillo, and Cortes heaped valuable presents 
on the couple; die deeds 01 that marriage are still preserved, but alter this 
date we have no further information concerning Marina. 

History pulled down the curtain on Iter but even today she is still 
remembered in the folklore and songs of the indios for her love and self- 
sacrifice, The songs and ballads about her preserve the gentle radiance and 
calm that once emanated from her. The miracle of her appearance on the 
scene of history, just when die fate of two colliding worlds was placed in 
her hands, is imforgotten. 
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It is very r doubtful whether Marina continued to look upon Cortes as the 
reincarnation of Quetzalcoad. Yet she must have believed that the 
cruasading idea of the Conquistadors was in keeping with the spirit of 
that religious teacher. Thus one may well assume that she told her beloved 
Cortes about Quetzalcoad, and that, quite apart from Aztec trad i dons, site 
probably told him about the folkl ore of die Mayas, which lias since become 
famous as the 1 Vo tan'-legend of the natives of Yucatan. This legend, 
which, to quote the German Americanist Hans-Dietrich Disselhoff, is 
considered by orthodox investigators to be nodiing but ‘a modern f rffo 
based on fancy', states that once upon a time tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
men had landed from great sliips, which had glistened like the scales of a 
serpent's skin and, when these ships had approached the shore, it was as if 
huge, sparkling snakes were crawling across the sea. These unknown men 
wore strange clothes and had ornaments resembling coiled serpents 
around their foreheads, Now, the Holy Serpent had been one of die most 
ancient godheads revered by the Mayas of Yucatan. When (air¬ 

skinned serpent-crowned beings arrived in their glistening-scaly ships, it 
was generally bdieved that die foreigners were sons of the Holy Serpent 
and were gods themselves, These 'White Gods' had later settled in 
Yucatan, but the noblest among them had gone on to neiglibouring 
Mexico. 

This 1 Votan* legend of die Yucatan eu&u is probably based on the Get 
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that the weather-god of one of their tribes tnd long been known as Votan. 
Historians, basing their hypotheses on the assumption that the Mayas had 
migrated from the jungles of Guatemala to their new home in Yucatan, 
only in die year a.d, tooo, have stated that the origins of this strange 
legend can lie dated fairly accurately, but the appearance of tile legend 
coinrides rather significantly with the time when the Vikings from Green¬ 
land discovered America, and colonized parr of the shore of Massachusetts. 
More recent research tends to prove that the date a.d, 1000 can no longer 
be considered acceptable, and tliai die Mayas probably migrated 10 
Yucatan as early as the fifth and sixth centuries aj>. 

In her recent book, entitled Lost Worlds , the American writer Ann 
Terry White lias some interesting remarks to make concerning the 
'Votan' legend. Her descriptions of the landing of the god are highly 
reminiscent of the traditional dragon-prowed ships of the Vikings, lined 
will] the embossed shields of the crew, which in the sun would make the 
ship sparkle like scaly reptiles. 

All this could lordly have been of any importance to Corfcfe, who cer¬ 
tainly knew nothing of the Vikings and was not likely to have been 
especially interested in the fact that white men had reached the shores of 
the New World as early as five hundred years before him. Bui it is all the 
more interesting for us today since it lias long been asserted, even hy 
recent historians, that the whole Queczalcoail tradition is nothing but a 
Giristian embellishment of ancient Indian sagas, nothing but 'the inven¬ 
tion of the white man who cannot bear to be left out of anything', as Hans- 
Diet rich Disselhoff pu ts it in his very instructive work on andem American 
cultures. Now it seems to be an established fact that in the original Indian 
sagas, which were current long before the appearance of the Aztets, 
Quctzakoail was not described as a white god. Apparently dlls embellish¬ 
ment was added later on, and thus wc may well suspect that the myth of 
Quctzakoail was nothing but propaganda on the port of the Conquis¬ 
tadors, for the sole purpose of facilitating their seizure of power in 
Mexico. 

But is tins rather cynical interpretation really justified? Why did not 
those Spaniards, who soon after the conquest of the Aztec Empire began to 
record the sagas and religions of this exotic country, in fact describe the 
’White Saviour’ as they themselves undoubtedly imagined him 10 be, 
i.t. with dark hair and brown eyes? When a conquering power, superior 
in arms and civilization, wishes to impose its religion on subjected peoples, 
then the god or gods of this religion will invariably be conceived in the 
conqueror's own image, This, however, the Spaniards did not do, seeing 
that Qiw twlf iui.it was no olive-skinned, dark-eyed and dark-haired replies 
of the Conquistadors, but quite the opposite, having fair hair and blue 
eyes. Were not the conquered people of die New World bound to have 
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said: ‘You Spaniards look quire different from our "God of Light", in 
whose name you have come and in whose name we have received you. 
You cannot possibly be his sons! ’? 

If we assume that the myth of Quetzakoatl was the invention of the 
Spaniards, then we can only say ihar they proceeded in the most stupidly 
clumsy manner possible. Their ‘invention' was so badly thought out that 
its inner contradiction must perforce Jtave moved the Indians 10 dis¬ 
belief. Obviously the assumption that the myth of the white gods fiad 
been i nserted Into the folk-lore of the New World from motives of Chris¬ 
tian zeal is untenable. Once this rather obvious conclusion is admitted, 
then it follows that the legend of the White Saviour must have been Indian 
in origin, and that white men did in fart reach Yucatan and Mexico some 
time during the Middle Ages, and that possibly they were Vikings sailing 
to America. 

We have dwelt on this subject at such length in order to arrive at those 
results which expert investigators have discovered in tile last decades from 
logical arguments. Tu sum up these results: it is unquestionable that some 
form of contact between die Old and die New Worlds had take n place at 
an early date in die Christian era, diouglt we liavc very little evidence 10 
prove this conclusion outright. 

It must, m all fairness, be stated that most contemporary historians, 
specializing in dus period, reject such hypotheses out of hand, just as diey 
once derided the Catholic investigator, Carl Maria Kaufmann, who, some 
thirty years ago, was the first to deal with these strange events in his book 
Amerikatmd das Urchrutmtum. The Americanist, Walter Krickeberg, mav 
be taken as representative of this attitude: 

The sinking parallels -with Christian beliefs, found in die American sagas, belong to 
tht comixtD-tt fiind cif myths inheriiwi hy ili£ tulium of the Old ant) New World?- 
Shui pxmMa nriit in mher spheres- j- well, jnd thdr explanation mm he left 10 future 

Tlius these historians do not really believe in die possibility that direct 
Cultural contacts were? made, preferring to base their opinions on the 
traditional concept of amtrgence, a unique similarity between certain 
cultural phenomena which, as ihe German ethnologist Hans Plischke has 
recently stated, is explained by die fact that 1 since all humanity has basically 
the same psychological make-up, it must, when faced hy the same pheno¬ 
mena and the same necessities, arrive at the same or a simitar solution \ 

By adopting this concept we have done nothing but replace one un¬ 
known quantity by another, for the concept of 1 convergence' is no 
more than a working hypothesis, an unproved premise based on nothing 
but die comparatively great division of cultural pa items in the Old 
World. When we realize (as, for example, through reading such a work as 
Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture) what diametrically opposed cultural 
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trends <lo exist and that fraud, titbit and murder, which since time 
immemorial have been considered to be morally wrong hy the Old 
World, arc elsewhere considered morally acceptable, and that in oilier 
cultures power and the worship of power, which we value so highly* are 
considered to be foolish and ridiculous* then we must perforce be some¬ 
what sceptical as regards the above assertion that all humanit y thinks along 
die same lines* 

Americanists* aware that the primitive religions of the Old World also 
had deified the Sun* Moon and stars, believed that they could apply this 
knowledge to die New World. While there can be no question that in 
ancient America stellar gods had played an important role, and that the 
white "gods* who appeared were taken for the anthropomorphosis ol the 
great mi racle of the Sun, as is seen in the myths and legends of many Indian 
peoples, Americanists have little justification in maintaining tliat site God 
of Light, Quetzilcoad, is of solar origin, and is in fact the personifiratioit 
of the Sun. which rises out of the eastern ocean* travels calmly over she 
earth to sink in the west* and that ifae white skin of Quetzakoml, his bene¬ 
volence and gentleness and die offerings ol dowers- and fruits* are all due 
to ritis. 

If this w ere indeed rlieose, how can we explain Ins blue eyes T his long 
beard, the signs of the cross on his clothing, original sin* baptism* con¬ 
fession, communion* his * clothe ye the naked and feed ye the poor J f —but 
our Americanists do not ask such questions. These are part of the 1 com¬ 
mon fund belonging to the Old World and die Hew* the explanation of 
which must be left to future investigators' 1 

Hits, to say the least, is a most surprising example of dogmatic faith, 
and has much in common with die position ot the American writer* D, G< 
Brinton, who in his work /fmerzcsn Il£rQ~Myihs t published in iSSi* 
wrote the following: 

B> ©gihi and light we set and lotuc Nothing, therefore* is more naiunJ titan so ami- 
bum to the light-god the early progress in die arts of domestic and soda) fife. Thus %hi 
amc to be personated is the embodiment of adutfeand knowledge. of wisdom, and of 
peace and piospenty which are iwccssary for the growth of loxmirtg- The fair cdfn- 
pled on of these hcn» hi nothing but a referee m the white light of die dawm Tl«£r 
ample hair and beard *re ihe ray* of die sun that fcw front bU nfcfiam fisago. ! t heir 
| nn-x and Lugr robes typify ihe enfolding of the himimeru hy the Ughr land rhir winds. 

This sounds quite reasonable, at least for inhabitants of temperate zones 
w ho welcome the Sun as a friend, but of course this attitude doe* not apply 
m the case of people living in tropical climates. Moreover the theory is 
some eighty years old and dares back to a period when serious archaeo¬ 
logical research w^ non-existent in America, !a long before the series of 
magnificent discoveries made at the beginning of our century. These finds 
of roek-pain tings, sculptures, jade carvings, pottery, reliefs on temple 
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u-alls, coloured drawing* and religious books, originating from Mexico 
and IfMcatan, which, without exception, show faces with long, wet!- 
groomed beards, proved conclusively that these are no representations of 
mystical and mythical 'solar* beings but of the most mortal of men. Great 
numbers of these finds are exhibited in the American Museum of National 
History in New- York, in the Must* de 1 'Homme in Paris and in the collec¬ 
tion or the National Geographical Society in Washington. 

aralle! find* were also made in Peru of realistic sculptures, ceramics 
etc-, showing men with long beards beautifully curled and groomed. Brin- 
ton s theory that these strange bearded white heroes were derived from 
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mythical about them at all, hut, on the contrary, they depict scenes of 
battle, torture, and death on the sacrificial stone so realistically that they 
on well compare with modem photo-reportage. 

It is generally believed tltat these wall paintings of Chintcn Itza are 
authentic representations of the battles between the Mayas and the To! tecs. 



XIX. W 'nds and cur rent j in the Athtntie Ocean. 


tlte pre-Aztec peoples to whom Quetzakoatl had originally appeared. We 
shall refrain from giving our opinion on this point since discussion is still 
in progress, bur we do wish 10 stress that tile many parallels found between 
the Old and the New World apply almost exclusively to those regions of 
America which are exposed to die drift of wind and ocean currents from 
Europe, and that any water-craft, including Alain Bombard's inflatable 
rubber-dinghy, cannot fail to read] Central America once it is caught up 
by these currents. 

In whatever way we judge and assess the significance of tlus fact, we 
must admit that it was more than a strange coincidence which made Curies 
land at that point in Central America where culture was most higltly 
developed. Now here else did such a well-organized and administered state 
exist with villages, and hamlets, with noblemen, priests and army; in short, 
a ready-made empire which, once it had passed into Spanish I lands, could 
W ruled just like Europe. The Spaniards accepted all this without much 
questioning tit surprise. They never thought of asking themselves what 
would have luappencd tad they entered America at the points where the 
vast northern prairies or the jungles of the Orinoco and Amazon rivets 
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reach the sea. They never realised that here they would have been sucked 
up like a shower in a desert, and that the success of their enterprise de¬ 
pended on their finding a country whose civilization had developed along 
similar lines to tlidr own. The fact that they managed to discover such a 
land, while in the rest of the huge American continent man continued to 
live in a primitive way, argues strongly against the theory of simultaneous 
cultural developments. We are forced to assume that in fact very close 
contact, though of a transitory nature, between the Old and the New 
World had occurred at an earlier rime, 

Alt the above is not invalidated by the fact that the u« of the wheel 
cither in making pottery or for other purposes, of glazing techniques in 
ceramics, of ploughs for rilling the land, the existence of stringed musical 
instruments, all examples of elementary knowledge which the assumed 
immigrants or missionaries must perforce have brought with diem from 
the Old World—that all these, whose use is so ohvtoiis to us, were never 
completely adopted hy die Indians. 

Now it is quite possible to do without stringed instruments, without 
glazing, indeed even without the potter s wiled —as is in fact rhe case to 
this day in the home industries of India and Indonesia — and vet to attain a 
high degree of cultural development, bur the fact that the inhabitants of the 
New World did not use the wheel i$ quite incomprehensible, and has long 
served orthodox Americanists as proof that, until the advent of the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese, there had been no manner of contact be¬ 
tween ihe two worlds. While it can easily be proved that there was a wide¬ 
spread use of revolving objects such as spindles, drills rotated by a bow, 
tops, bull-roarer}, etc., in the American cultures, jrtd although heavy 
stones used for building purposes in Pern show the marks of the rounded 
tree-trunks used For their transportation, the question whether Indian 
architects habitually used some kind of roller in moving the gigantic slabs 
with which they built tiieir sacred buildings and castles, lias remained 
unanswered. The solution of this problem is of major importance, for 
archaeology shows that before inventing the wheel anti applying it in the 
lonfl of vehicle^ man firsi used rollers. 

in any event not even die argument of the w heel can be used to prove 
die absence oi any prior contact with rile Old World. Some years ago die 
Americm archaeologist, Gordon F. Ekholm, discovered that children’s 
top on wheels, tahubus little creatures that could be pushed or pulled 
alongj had been known in CentraJ America. 

Strangely enough, this knowledge was never applied to transport and 
tud^ry, though it would liave been the obvious ihing to do 5 o True 
dmugh, annuals were not known in the New World (the horse for 
evample, was only introduced into America by the Conquistadors)’and 
the >dea of trammg dogs to pull cans, as their Eskimo cousins had done 
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wit!) their sleigh-dogs in Greenland and Canada, might simply not have 
occurred to the Indians, nor that of harnessing men to pull tile royal 
palanquin along in ceremonial professions- But on die oilier hand, as 
Ehholm has pointed our, excellent roads had existed since ancient tinu^ - J n 
northern Yucatan, between Gobi and Yaxuna, there exist to this day well- 
preserved remains of the old Maya road, stretching for more than sixty 
miles. These roads ant fully ten yards wide and, with their excellent sur¬ 
faces, they are in no way inferior to modern highways. 

Be that as it may, today it is certain that the Indians were as well 
acquainted with the principle of die wheel as we Europeans, and diat they 
simply failed to apply their knowledge. A parallel example is given by the 
wortd of Islam which almost exclusively used beasts of burden. Tins 
strange failure to apply the principle of the wheel must be left unexplained. 
Gordon F. Ekholnj believes that it was due to a conservative ad her e of to 
old customs, which was in fact a marked characteristic of the Indians, and 
thus the cause of the lack of technical development in pre-Columbian 
America. This explanation still leaves the question of this tradition-bound 
inertia unanswered, fust as is the question why Europe had to wait for the 
Renaissance before making great 5 rritles in tire development of technology. 
We shall liave to be content with simply noting such odd facts, and leaving 
it at that. 

It may appear that we Jiave strayed too far from our path, that all this 
has little bearing on die history of discoveries. Yet all forms of history - 
political, philosophic, military, economic, or artistic—ate, after all, 
nothing but aspects of cultural history, and for this reason the above 
diversion was made. At tliis point die author begs die reader to follow 
him on yet another bypath, and to ponder on a book written in 1947 by 
three American botanists, which, since it bore the forbidding title The 
Evolution of Gossypium and the Differentiation of the Culti vated Cottons, 
did not become a best-seller. 

At first glance this publication is pretty heavy going, for it deals with 
die number and nature of rhe chromosomes in tile cotton seed. The book 
states that all cottons ol the Old World have tliirteen large chromosomes, 
while the wild cotton of the New World —as is seen from countless 
specimens found in Central America — has thirteen small chromosomes. 
Thus it seems certain that two similar, yet dearly distinct types of cotton 
have existed from earliest times. 

But the three American investigators discovered more than this. When 
rhey investigated the seeds of the cotton cultivated by the andent Ameri¬ 
can peoples, long before Columbus and the appearance of Europeans, they 
discovered that there were twenty-six chromosomes in the domesticated 
variety—thirteen large and thirteen small Titus die two wild-growing 
types of both die Old and the New Worlds must have been crossed. But 
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how had the seeds come from the Old World imo the New? Across the 
Bering Stmtt, during the ancient migration. 1 ;, when die original inhabitants 
of this New Continent l>ad streamed into their new home? C. O. Sauer, 
who has dealt with this question, considers this impossible. The climate 
of these sub-arctic regions has always been so severe that the delicate 
warmth-loving cotton-seed could not possibly have survived transporta¬ 
tion across the Bering Straits. It must love entered America via the tropical 
or subtropical zones, i.e. the West Indies or Mexico, 

.Strange as it may seem, our scientists art- most Unwilling lo admit that 
the distance of some sixteen hundred miles between the Canaries and 
Central America is more easily bridged with the help of die Trades and 
ocean currents than the distance of some ten thousand miles separating 
Asia Irom America against die Trades, and also, for most of tile way, 
against riit currents. Consequently they busied themselves searching tor 
die Old World type of cotton, V'Lt, cotton with tliirteen large chromo¬ 
somes, in Melanesia, Micronesia, New Guinea and die Polynesian Islands. 
Alas, it was now here to he found, and unly types with twenty-six chromo¬ 
somes were discovered. Neither here nor on the path across die Pacific 
could there have taken place the import into America of Old World 
cotton. Only one route remained; across the Atlantic and thence to die 
Pacific. 

Could birds have been responsible for carrying the seed? Birds do not 
eat cotton seeds. Could storms have blown them across the gigantic 
ocean? It H improbable, and lurthermore cotton immediately loses its 
germinating powers once it is exposed to moist air. For this same reason 
ocean currents could not have been die carrying agents. What is die real 
answer to such an awkward problem? 

\ try tew scientists have drawn the obvious conclusion. We do not 
wish to rush in u here angels fear tu tread, but wv could not resist broach¬ 
ing these problems, merely to show that, despite the diversity of iabric, 
the essences of all things are deeply related. 


3 

From die day when the Spaniards had sailed out of the mouth of the 
Tabasco at the end of March, Bernal Dfaz del Castillo had scarcely had a 
chance m sleep. Con* had kept the young man up in die crowVrest 
practically without interruption. The strong country lad of twenty-two, 
who came from Medina dd Campo in die province of Le6n, in the very 
bean ol old Castile, had been in these strange regions once before, k 
hardly a year since he had sailed under Juan dc Grijalva -nephew of Diego 
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Vellsqucz —along the coast of Yucatan, through the Bay of Campeche as 
fat as the modem Vera Cm2 in Mexico, 

Bernal Diaz -was anything but happy crouching up there on the mast. 
Neither he nor Cortes could guess that he, a mere peasant lad, would one 
day be called Captidn General de ta Nucva Esjama y Costa del Sar y and 
would be addressed as Senor and Regidor of the dry of Guatemala, nor yt! 
that one day he would write a book of his memoirs- Now, at die beginning 
of April 1 519, all he did was to curse and bewail his fate while perched up 
on high. Every so often the captain on the quarter-deck would ask if lie 
could see anything, but what was he meant to see? To port he could see 
nothing but marshes and sand, while to starboard there was an infinite 
expanse of water without a single ship or island. Bow irritating it was 
that he could not remember the outlines of the land of Montezuma where 
he had been but a year ago. If only he could catch another glimpse of those 
high snowy peaks, die sierra nevada, or the wide lagoon of Alvarado, he 
would know wlicrc he was. 

Bernal Diaz de Castillo was a simple man and lie could not have known 
that. Oil Ins fourth voyage, Columbus had encountered Aztec craft on the 
high seas off die const of Honduras: strange I v si taped boats with crews of 
brown men, dressed in coloured cottons, possessing copper tools and 
queer weapons, who, wlien asked where they came from, had pointed to 
the West. Nor did Bernal Diaz know of the confidential report made by 
Grijalva on ins return to Ids unde Diego Velasquez. This was a rather 
sketchy and confused document, for Grijalva had no interpreter with him, 
and conversation and trading with die indies of the coast of Mexico had 
proved difficult. Nevertheless the Spaniards had gleaned that somewhere, 
far to die west on a lofty plateau, there was a vast city, completely sur¬ 
rounded by water and ruled by a king possessing immeasurable treasures 
of gold and jewels. This was why Cortes gave Bernal no peace up in the 
crow's-nest, but kept on asking if the look-out had anything to report. 

Days passed in this vain search until, early on Maundy Thursday, a light 
was seen glimmering high up and far away on die part side. A liitlc later, 
the sun rising from Its ocean bed lit up the snow-covered peaks oi a range 
of mountains, and excitement soon ran through tile eleven Spanish ships. 
A few hours after they anchored hi the virinity of what is today Vera Cruz, 
and the curtain went up on one of the most momentous dramas of all time. 

The first scenes were played at breathtaking pace, thirdly thirty 
minutes had elapsed from the order to drop anchor, when two large war 
canoes filled w ith Indians appeared. They made fast to the Capitnna, the 
flagship, and a dozen Indians climbed up die rope-ladders on board, 
asking to see the Ratoon, the commander, to whom they showed great 
respect and w hose pleasure they inquired. 

They were following the express orders of Montezuma, the ‘angry 
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Jure!Emperor of Mexico, who hail been priest before becoming emperor. 
For many long years he had sar poring over ‘atied picturv-ufirings in die 
gloomy cell of [its cloister, telling of Quetzalcmtl and tilt* future return of 
the 'white gods. lie knew the old legend, and had war died the whites. For 
year* their every movement near his empire had been reported to him, for 
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wherever the Spaniards went, thousands of dark eyes watched them. Mon¬ 
tezuma had given orders that all the strangers’ wishes must be fulfilled. 
Should they demand gold in exchange for the glittering glass heads which 
they carried with them, and which the Aztecs believed to be jade, tlten gold 
they should liavc. Should they demand women or other less precious sub¬ 
stances: turkeys, stags, rabbits, bread and the like, their wishes should be 
met without question. Perhaps in this way tliey could be pacified, these 
avenging sons of ihe white saviour, and would return to their own land. 

Montezuma was no appeaser, and it would be wrong to look upon him 
in this light. He was not yet quite certain whether the strangers were in 
feet sent by Quctzalcmtl, hut even if this were so, the terrible war god 
Huiizjpochtli would unleash a slaughter in the heavens with terrible re¬ 
percussions on earth. Thus, while the strangers must be shown every 
court esy and respect, they muse be persuaded to leave again. He knew tint 
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lie could count on his guards, who had >worn their priest-king loyalty 
unto death, or his armies and 011 Ins people. The white men were few* and 
could be crushed at a blow, hut to take arms against Quetzalcoad would 
he a great sin. 

Thus Montezuma was in a quandary, and hesitated just at the crucial 
moment. Instead of trusting to his arms, he sent the Spaniards valuable 
offerings, and so enticed them to by their hands on this El Dorado what¬ 
ever the cost. 

Maurice Collis in his recent Corth and Montepund tells us that Mon¬ 
tezuma's final decision was brought about by a most remarkable co¬ 
incidence. According to the old prophecies, Quetzalcoad, returning from 
the East, would land in die year * One Heed Hus year recurred, according 
to the peculiar Aztec calendar, every fifty-two years and it can be im¬ 
agined with w liat anxiety the Aztec high priests had during the past 
centuries watched the fateful year approach, and how relieved thev had 
been as it passed. The angry lord Queusalcoail ltad not shown himself in 
die years 1363,1415, nor yet in usfi 7,and once again the year One Reed was 
drawing nigh. Now there were portents of the coming disaster. In if 17 
the fust ‘floating houses with the wings of swans' had appeared over the 
horizon: this I tad been die expedition led by Hernandez dc Cordoba which 
discovered Yucatan and went as far as the Bay of Campeche. The wllite 
gods had returned in die early summer oi tjtS- Tins time the 'floating 
houses’ had anchored just off the shores ot Mexico, and Montezuma's 
scouts could observe tile strangers from very dose quarters. ‘They had 
white skins, long beards and long hair', they reported 10 their king. But 
die strangers Ivad nor stayed for long. A few weeks later their swans' wings 
disappeared in the eastern ocean. 

When Cones arrived, die Aztec calendar read One Reed. Tile king and 
the priests w ere deeply anxious. In the temples throughout the land monks 
searched their holy books for guidance. It was dearly stated that Quetzal- 
coatl would return on die day 1 Nine Wind'. 

Cones, who dropped anchor on Maundy Thursday of the year 1519, 
must certainly have intended to go ashore that same day, hut since the visit 
of the Indians was so protracted, lie decided to land tile morning of Good 
Friday. Cones, Christ's ambassador, set foot for die first rime on die soil 
of this New World on die day of Christ's death. 

By postponing his landing Cortes had fulfilled the old prophecy, for the 
zand April 1519, according to the Aztec calendar, was the day Nine Wind 
in die year One Reed. Tire Aztec 'scripture' were ‘to come to pass', 
down to the last brush stroke of the holy pictures. On Good Friday, good 
Catholics wear black and so Cortes was dad in a black doublet when he 
landed. Quctzalcoatl had also been depicted in black in the holy books of 
the Aztecs. The wllite stranger wore a low, black hat — that fashionable 
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headgear which can fee seen in many early sixteenth-century paintings of 
nobles—and Quetzal eoatl also had worn a similar liar. Quetzal coat I tmd. 
sailed away from the region of Tabasco towards his divine home in the 
East, and these white strangers came from the East and had landed in the 
self-same spot, Tabasco I There had only been a handful of them, bur with 
their luebreatiling dragons, their thunderbolts and lightning they iiad 
managed to overpower ten thousand of their opponents. Only gods could 
lave done that! 

Montezuma's spy service needed twenty-four hours to cover the dis¬ 
tance between the shore and the residence of tlieir king and so, at about 
the same time that Cort& stepped onto the shores of Mexico, Montezuma 

received die news that die white 
gods had returned. At once he 
despatched fast messengers to the 
governor, ordering him to dis¬ 
cover whether ijt fact those 
strangers were connected with 
Qiictzakoail in any way. Thus 
on the first day of Easter 1719, 
two days after the landing in 
Vera Cruz, the Lord Teuilile, 
Montezuma's governor for the 
border provinces, a man specially devoted and faithful to the emperor, 
pa;d his respects to Contis. Bernal Dm del Castillo lias given us a very 
full description of this decisive scene: 

On Baiter Day, die Laid \ entitle appeared in person. Cornfe wekorord liim. cm. 
bnottl fata, and invited him 10 the divine service, about 10 begin. Father Bartolomeo de 
QWdu and Brother Juan Dhi were celebrating mass. Afterwards the governor and 
die noblest in Ills train wt down to ear with Cbnfc and Ids niEeers. 

After dinner, Cort£i. with die assistance of Dona Marina, conversed with Ten tide, 
telling lutn ilui we were Christians and servants of the greatest ruler on earth dtt 
Emperor Charles, and that we had come on Ids orders to this land of whose nistienee 
and L)f that of rfi rate, King Mcmreznma, be hod always known. Thtu Cdrt& appeared 
in tl»e name of Ills Majstv with ihe earner desire to become the friend of Mon trauma. 
He asked (he governor to show Hm the way to bis lord and master, so that h* could 
pay hb respects and proclaim unto him the message of the Emperor. 

Teutlile replhd proudly: ‘ Before you ask an au<W e of my king, yen ™dd 

do well to tnspeci the present' I have brought and tdl me winch of then! you have 
need of. J 

Thereupon lie opened amckerwodt rase containing a quantity of golden objects of 
^ent workmmshtp, and handed Cone, twenty bate of whiteemton, togeti™ w,tb 

™ denes «■» P^iom thirds, the dentils of which | «mmr 
rjhdv recall after *> many yeat^ and also food, partirnWly chickens, dried fish and 

Corte accepted all the* gift, with gracious dignity, and in exchange he prated 
(he-goveroor widipobhed gtes beads and other objects from Spain. lie then Rusted 
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him to let ii be known In liis province that the inhabitants should call at da- ships, iincc 
we had brought many bcuciifu] and useful dungs with us whfch we wcmld trade for 

(pfcl 

Tcutlile accept ihc presents, declaring dial bis kud and mailer, who was a mighty 
mler j would be glad to receive the ices&ig? asid presems from the great wliitt emperor. 
He Would speedily Itavx the promts conveyed and ask for bis king's orders. 

The Indian governor hid with him Hume extremely skilful artists and he ordered 
the&c to depict the face* bearing and drtts of the Captain-General, of all officers and 
alio of some of die soldiers, die appearance of ships and horses* of cannon and cannon¬ 
balls. and even of our two dogs: in shorn, of all the people and things that lie had ran 
on Ids vbaL Tlwse drawings abo were conveyed to King McmQ£zwm, 

To give him some idea of our power. Cones ordered lIr- guns to he v[urged with a 
grat quantity r>| pewtier and told Alvarado and the ttlhiT JioKemai m hong beib on 
all their homos* bridles* and liien to mount and gallop past Monies Lima's ambassador. 

After die cavalcade, the guns ’were fired. The static balls made a tremendous ru>&£ 
and echoed ihvy whtided over the sands- The Indians were terribly startled and die 
attkt£ were ordered to perpetual^ this event also in their pictures. 

One of the Spaniards was wearing a hdiitiat, gilded in pans, Teuihle, who noticed 
\Mi t remarked thfll llieir ancesions hid from similar helmets, and that one of them wa3 
preserved as a rru-mertto in die temple of their war god, Garris replied that he would 
very much like to see it and presented Teudik with the Spanish Itelmct, and i o doing so 
expressed the desire for a hclmcr-fuli of gold grains which he would Erin have sent to 
his turd and emperor, 

Teuilile diet! took his leave of Cortex and hastened to the Court of Montezuma xo 
report and hand him the presents of the Spaniards and show die pictures hk ankes had 
drawn. The King was highly monished at all he iud wen and heard, and when Ire $aw 
the helmet he, too, recognized the similarity with that in die temple of die war gad and 
he no longer doubted that we belonged to that people who, according to tludr widens 
lore, would one day came and rule over lIu^ctl 

About a week passed before Tcotlilc Appeared again. This time Ire bronghi an; iiLir 
chief with him, and more than 1 hundred heavily laden carriers. Comb received the 
two nuhlrnren in die friendliest way possible and invited them to k scared next 10 him. 
After long spccdies of weknau h ad been made cm bod: ?idcs lire two Alices displayed 
their piTsents: 

A round disc: of gold* on which were depicted symbols of die Sun and Sra i\ weigh¬ 
ing tDore than sis hundred ounces, a similar disc in silver, the of a w^on-wlj^l, 
showing die Moon and weighing over three hundred ounces, a bracelet fasJiioned of 
iciTfi pieces- of gold which had one hundred md eighty"'dim smal l emeralds and two 
bundled and thirty-two precious atones similar to rubies suspended from it, twenty-six 
little golden bells with ten beautiful pearls; right other golden bracelets; s spherical 
mirror the sure of a turn's hsl nude of marcasitc and set with gold of dtu fimcsi work¬ 
manship. a truly princely gift; a quantity of golden and silver ornaments; a great many 
golden figures representing dogi, hous* monkeys fr./gi and other animals; a number of 
golden medals; 4 number of jewels in citings, which were more valuable dun the 
jewels them^h csl . _ T 

After the two dfielv had [sanded Cortes the** treasures, one of them declared that 
King Montezuma was highly delighted with rhe news of dte amval of such great l tercet 
hi his lands. It was his wish to make the •acquaintance of tiie great ■emperor of whom he 
had already iseatd, but* because of die great distances between diem, lie would for the 
in^iimcksvelttbocatit™ with making him a valuable present. The King’s spokesman 
added that Montezuma would be delighted to place at our disposal everything we 
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might need during cmr stay in his land. Howe™-. He would prefer not i* Cort^ 
pcra‘iw!iy jiixc this was wmeceasiiy and would came far too many great diiliciilnei. 

Montezuma's ambassadors were delighted with the wine served them 
(luring the meal and declared that such nectar was unknown in Mexico. The 
Spanish cuisine, too, met with their full approval: the White Gods knew 
how to live! However, Lord Teutitle had not come to feast, but Itad a 
mission to fulfil at this banquet. He liad to discover whether the Whites 
were indeed gods, and, as his contribution to the feast, he had brought 
some Aztec delicacies to the table. Hie Spaniards were highly interested, 
but when they discovered that the beautifully arranged baskets containing 
turkeys, fish, maize, fruit, shellfish and baked snakes were dripping with 
blood—human blood, as Lord Teurltle explained to the foreign gods — 
they turned aside from this fare with revulsion and horror, l*he Aztec 
governor had expected this reception, for Qiterralcoatl had declared the 
eating of human flesh to be sinful and abhorrent. Yet Teudile wished to be 
quite certain, He told Confo that lie had brought in his train a slave to be 
used as sacrifice. Should the white god but lift Ids little finger, the slave's 
bean would be offered him within the instant. 

Cortes-Quctzalooaii was outraged. He had noticed that one of the 
Indians had been watching him very closely, and he asked whether he was 
the one destined for tile slaughter. Teudile confirmed this. The man's 
interest in Cortes was quite understandable, for be had been told that he 
would serve as nourishment for the returning Lord Queczalcoatl. Although 
this was a great honour for him, he must naturally have asked iiimself 
whether the sacrifice would be performed in the customary manner of 
tearing out the heart wliile it was still beating or w hether, in honour of the 
White God, a much more painful sacrificial rite would be substituted. 

Corrfe’s reaction told Tent hie all he wanted to know'. The strangers 
were in fact the sons of Quetzalcoatl, and lie understood only too well why 
Montezuma was trying JiU utmost to keep diem from Tenoduithn. The 
White God would take a terrible revenge, and surely the other gods 
would not allow him to return without making some resistance. Tltere 
would be massacre on earth and in heaven. Clearly it was a solemn duty to 
avert this disaster. Perhaps it would be possible to persuade Quetzalcoad 
to return once more to liis heavenly paradise. Consequently Lord Teudile 
added his own dissuading comments to the message of his royal master. 

Cones was not in the least put off by this refusal of the Emperor, 
Smilingly he called across to his adjutants: ‘This Montezuma seems to be 
quite an unapproachable gentleman. We shall have to saddle our horses 
and hum die old fox out in hi* bin’ Those addressed dutifully smiled 
back, but at heart they were deeply upset. They remembered a strange 
scene itat had taken place one Sunday in Cuba half a year ago, shortly 
before their departure, when Diego Velisquez had gone to mals in the 
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company of Hernando Cortfe, Ids Captain-General. A mountebank by 
the name of Cervantes, who had been standing by the roadside,. Iiad oiled 
out to the governor: ' Hev, cousin Diego, what are you thinking of? I 
know your Captain-Gerteral only too well I He is aiming high—just you 
look om! Tltat one will make off with your whole fleet, lie's as obstinate 
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as a mule!’ At lite time nobody had paid any attention to him, hut here on 
foreign shores, at the foot of the snow-capped mountains beyond which 
lay the rich capital of Mexico, his words took on new importance. Ob¬ 
viously it would be impossible to restrain Cortes now, for tf Montezuma 
made presents worth a King’s ransom of Ids own free will, what would he 
not yield up if prodded a little? They had found the land of gold, which 
Columbus had searched for in vain all his life. 

Cones, too, must have remembered that scene when he noticed the 
hesitancy of his officers and instinctively he knew that some decisive 
action was necessary. Suddenly the memory of a Latin exercise which he 
had been forced to read when a student in Salamanca, flashed through his 
mind. It was a passage from Sextus Aurelius Victor, one of the consuls of 
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Rome who had also written a history of the Homan Emperors. He had told 
the story how, in the year a.d. jfrj, the Emperor Julian during a similar 
moment of hesitation, at the beginning of the war with Persia, had simply 
ordered al! die ships to be burned, thus to impress on all his men that there 
was no going bach- 

Hie Captain-General smiled ai the thought that a classical education 
was proving of some value after all. Now he knew what steps to take to 
force his men to accept his decisions. 'iVhen some months later Cortes had 
to stamp out a mutiny, he realized that the dme for action had come. The 
Captain-General had die ships of his fleet dragged into the shallow waters, 
just before the fortification he had constructed in Vera Cruz, and ordered 
torches to be tossed on to the tinder-dry wood. The ships burned down to 
the water-line and then were submerged in die mud. No air could get at 
them, and they lie tliere to this day, preserved as in a museum — die 
weapons, tableware, and other objects still in the cabins. Recently a be¬ 
ginning was made to raise die caravels, the mummified witnesses of a 
hasty action obviously decided on the spur of the moment. 

Immediately afterwards, on the idth August 1519, the Spaniards began 
their march on Tenoduhtan, the residence of Montezuma. They were 
entering upon no small undertaking, for although they would be able to 
exploit the lack of inner unity of the Aztec empire — originally it lad been 
developed from die forcible welding together of many small towns and 
tribes earned om by Momezuma's great-grand fit her against the wishes of 
most of its thirty-eight provinces — they were sallying forth to give battle 
to a highly civilized power with a well trained army on its own ground. 
Tlic Spaniards, fortunately for them, iiad superior weapons, for by tech¬ 
nical standards the Aztecs lived in the Stone Age, iron being completely 
unknown to them. When they needed a hard cutting surface, the Aztecs 
made use of obsidian, a volcanic substance resembling black which 
could be polished and cut until it was sharp as a razor; still, their 
maqttahuitliy swords covered with obsidian, w ere only dangerous during 
the first few blows, for they quickly became blunted and ineffective and, m 
any case, they were little use against the armour of the Spaniards. On tile 
otlier hand the Aztecs' complete scorn of death made them dangerous 
opponents. Their indifference to death was not only the result of tint 
nsaraal spirit pervading the whole people, but was also based on a religious 
attitude. 

Like the ancient Germans, Greeks and Romans, the Aztecs too wor¬ 
shipped a great number of gods. These deities were endowed with many 
magical powers and could cause earthquakes and rain, floods and long 
droughts —but the victory of the daytime gods over the powers of night 
and darkness was by no means certain. As tlte Mexican anthropologist 
Alonso Caso puts it in his book. The Religion of the A K *cs t die light- 
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bringing gads weit reborn from the womb of the old Earth Goddess with 
the dawn of each new-born day, 10 die again each evening and illuminate 
the dead underworld with their light. When, with the light of the golden 
morning, they emerged once more from miction, the land of die dead, they 
would constantly have to fight for their existence with their Brothers, the 
stars, and their big Sister, the Moon. Armed with lilt? rays of the Sun, the 
‘Serpent of Fire*, they had to put the night to Bight. Whenever they were 
successful their victory meant a new day of life for men. 

These notions seem to have been of more recent origin. In earliest 
times, the ritual sacrifice of flowers and fruit had probably been more im¬ 
portant, but a ghastly event, of which we know no details, was perhaps the 
reason why lire customary offerings were felt to have become insufficient 
and ineffective. According to a L-gentl recounted in die holy writings of 
the Aztecs, which lias its parallel in the Bible, the Sun once remained 
motionless on its course, bur had halted on the night, not the day side of 
the world, and for three whole days, it had remained invisible. The Aztec 
culture, which accepted superstition and magic, is not likely to have 
reached the conclusion tint a volcanic erupt ion had completely hidden the 
ligjit of die Sun by its ashes, bur there are modem reports which prove 
that this is indeed a very possible explanation. The Aztecs believed that 
die Sun liadbecome involved in a struggle for life or death and that liis re¬ 
appearance was only due to the happy outcome of litis struggle. !t was the 
duty of all humanity, they concluded, to bdp the Sun and all the good 
spirits in their struggle to return aud to live, so that ihis terrifying black¬ 
ness should not recur. If the statues of the gods were given human blood, 
if they were offered beating hearts, torn from living bodies, then the 
power of the sacrificed passed into them and helped them in their struggle. 

Just as the Aztecs, Mayas and other Indian tribes believed they could 
fortify and increase their own courage and wisdom by absorbing the flesh 
and blood of their prisoners, they thought that the power of tlie gods also 
could be increased by human sacrifice. To be a victim and be offered to the 
gods was a pious deed and a high honour, for the souls of those so 
sacrificed and those of fallen warriors were certain to pass into the 
beyond. Tiiey would accompany the Sun to its zenith, and at night 
would sparkle in the eternal heavens like stars. All other mortals, how¬ 
ever, would descend to miction, the underworld. Thus by their own 
consent men were slaughtered in tlieir thousands. Nevertheless the fear 
remained that this was insufficient and dial the supernatural powers would 
lose their might, and thus die Aztecs had to look beyond their own 
people for victims 10 the debilitated gods. The Aztec 1 empire' was huilr on 
this metaphysical fear, for its warriors were not promoted according to 
the number of enemies they had killed hut by the number they bad cap¬ 
tured. Times of pr^c* 1 , with their inadequate number of offered-up hearts. 
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infant periods of great danger, and so their peculiar beliefs Forced due 
Aztecs to wage -war incessantly. 

Bishop Zumarraga, one of the first spiritual High Dignitaries of Mexico, 
reported sacrifices of more than twenty thousand men a year. Perhaps this 
figure is exaggerated to make the venerable gentleman’s own achievements 
shine ail die brighter, but it is quire certain that wars were often waged for 
the express purpose of capturing people and tliat ghastly massacres of 
prisoners usually followed the successful termination of hostilities. If we 
stress the horrible decimations caused by the Spaniards, h must be remem¬ 
bered that they had witnessed even more horrifying cruelties, and that the 
thought of freeing die world of such bloody monsters as the Aztec priests 
must have weighed heavily with diem, We are told that iy 6 jaso skulls, 
thickly crusted widi blood, were discovered in the great temple ofTenoch- 
litlan. To the Spaniards this was the acme of horror and barbarity, and 
people w ith such beliefs had no right to live. 

The Aztecs considered that life was pain and torture and tltat death 
alone was delivery, It is obvious that people with such a credo would 
supply die material for an irresistible army. In fact, nor a single Spaniard 
would have remained alive had the Aztecs, so to speak, meant business. 
Compared with their numbers and their willingness to embrace death, the 
superior weapons of die Spaniards would have been as naught. Cannons 
had to be cleaned, charged, levelled and fired, and these operations could 
take anything up to thirty minutes; die rate of firing of their blunderbusses 
was hardly more rapid- The Spaniards' tire-arms had more of a moral than 
an actual effect, and this could not last for ever. Even though the Spaniards’ 
crossbows, whose bolts would cut clean through Aztec shields and armour 
—thus taking their toll much more quickly than blunderbusses and can¬ 
nons—proved to be most effective, and although die long lances of the 
Spanish cavalry proved their worth to such an extent tltat Cortfe later 
equipped Iris infantry with them, the Spaniards’ victory was the result of 
nothing hut the enemy’s internal dissensions. 

The head of the Aztec army was the King-citm-High-Priesi, the Aztec 
state being based on the priesthood and die army. As in all more primitive 
societies, the state stood high above any personal rights and claims, and as 
in ancient Egypt, rigid regimentation delibmrely suppressed all indivi- 
dualiTy arid only the arts allowed a certain scope "for personal enterprise 
There was a strong tendency towards the stereotyped, the ostentatious! 
me exaggerated in official an, but there also existed other forms of art which 
created such wonderful things that even the gold-hungry Spanish mer¬ 
cenaries treasured them more for their artistry than for their gold They 
™h Albrecht Dflrer who had add, after kneeing a 
collection t> Mejncan an Mures in Brussels in i 5M : ’They are al) very 
precous indeed. All my We long I have seen nothing that so g'laddened my 
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heart as these wonderful artistic things produced by die subtle genius of 
men in foreign lands. 1 

Although the Aztec empire was technically backward, artistically and 
administratively it could bear comparison with quite advanced cultures* 
The Aztecs used excellent maps, their postal services were as highly 
developed as they were in the China of Marco Polo, a legal code existed 
and was applied without regard for rank or per^or^ thdr astronomers 
produced remarkably accurate calendars and their technicians magnificent 
roads and noble bridges. Drawing and sculpture were highly esteemed* 
though painting seems to have been rather neglected. By contrast, the 
pictures they made with feather work were very impressive, and the 
Spaniards admiringly reported of the existence of feather paintings that 
couJd compare favourably with the great European masterpieces of an* 

This then was the state which Cortes and his handful of Spaniards 
wanted to conquer. True, it had readied a stage in ks historical develop¬ 
ment where progress had come to a standstill, it was an empire held to¬ 
gether by means of fear, terror and cruelty* and, in fao, many Aztecs 
were longing tor a more humane form of government- CornSs was aware 
of this and indeed he counted upon the existence of a fifth column in 
Montezuma's empire. To someone paging tlirougli one of the old Aztec 
tribute rolls* which chance has preserved, it immediately becomes dear 
that the cruelty of Aztec despotism must automatically liave provoked 
resistance. In U are shown in detail the fields which certain districts had 
to till for the occupying pow er, the number of young men w ho had to be 
sent to Temixatan as recruits* and how many sacrificial slaves had to be 
supplied yearly. Tills meant tliat the chiefe of villages had to go man¬ 
hunting to pay iheit rare*, we should say. In addition the number of 
concubines to be supplied, the number of snakes to serve as fodder in die 
zoo of the Aztec emperor* the amounts of cocoa and ocr/i, ihn intoxicating 
drink, of honey and cigars, of resin and timber, copper implements* jewels, 
gold and silver, the yellow and white 1 excrement of die gods"* as the 
Aztecs were wont to call these two precious meials, which had to be 
produced, are all listed in derail. 

It required tremendous courage, bordering on madness, and relentless 
daring, to attack such a power and, though their main incentive was the 
prospect of unlimited w<sdih, we must admit that the Spaniards were also 
inspired by that same fervour that once had proved a source of strength 
for tire Crusaders, Spain had only just been delivered from the Moors and 
now the Cross had 10 be carried beyond the oceam. Tliere is no doubt but 
tlrni this incentive* too* had immense significance tor Cnmis and his men* 
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In Ms advance on Tenochtiilan, Cortds saw to it tliat die route passed 
CernpoaW, tile capital dty of the Totonacs which had been recently con¬ 
quered by the Aztecs, anti alio tlirough die free state of TJaxcala which 
did not owe allegiance to Montezuma, Their route roughly followed die 
modem railway line running from Vera Cruz to Mexico City, and when 
i he Spaniards leached the foot of Orizaba, a mountain more than 18,000 
feet high, they found themselves below those snow-capped peaks which 
they had seen in the distance from the sea. They were now on the high 
plateau of Mexico, some eight thousand feet above sea level, and thus had 
completed one half of the two hundred and eighty miles journey separating 
tltem from Montezuma's capital. Since the states to the east of the capital 
were either independent or had but recently been annexed, there was no 
serious resistance, particularly as Montezuma liad decided to let the 
strangers approach him, 

This enemy was burdened with all kinds of spiritual excess luggage. 
Not only had Cortes given express instructions that the Indians were not 
to be harmed, but he insisted that they were to be treated in a humane way, 
thus converting them to Christianity, the religion of love. In Ms orders 
there was not the slightest hint of colonization or war. When war eventual! y 
did break out it was die unexpected result of successes beyond all hopes. 

The five hundred and fifty men led by Cortes on that march to Tcnoch- 
titlan were full of every kind 0/ doubt and fear. Although they were 
armed with forty crossbows, sixteen blunderbusses, fifteen horses, ten 
heavy and four light cannon, and were thus well prepared by European 
standards, once they came to Cempoalan with its thirty thousand in¬ 
habitants they became more than anxious, for they realized that if the 
brown people of tliat thickly populated dty, huili not of flimsy huts as 
tliey expected but of thick-walled houses, those to rise up against them, 
they would simply be swept away. But here the Spaniards obtained their 
first glimpses of ancient Mexican culture, and it was the mat erial and artistic 
wealth which tliey encountered at every step that finally decided them. 

Coir& must liave realized that he could not afford to antagonize these 
masses, and loath as lie was to pass sentences of death, yet anyone caught 
stealing even as little as a turkey was summarily executed. For the same 
reason he restrained the ferocity of his Indian allies, who naturally were 
considerably more aggressive titan the Spaniards. When for example a 
group of Aztec bailiffs from the treasury in Mexico appeared in Cempoolan 
to collect unpaid taxes just after the Spaniards ltad entered the town, 
Cort& had them returned to Montezuma unharmed, much to the surprise 
of die taxpayers of Cempoalan. 
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This nude the Spaniards' path much easier. Hard bat lies availed the 
Spaniards in the town of Chohila, but their victories put to flight not so 
touch the enemy as the Spaniards’ own fears, and when a further mission, 
laden with the mosr precious of presents, arrived from Montezuma, there 
was no more hesitation. 

Cortes already knew a great deal about Tenoehtiilan, for although 
Dona Marina had never seen this Large city, founded in the year 1314, the 
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princes of Thoccaht with whom the Spaniards mark 1 treaties of lYiertcfship 
once their resistance was overcome, gave Cortes the following informa¬ 
tion, as reported by Bernal Diaz: 

Monremnia's capital lies in the middle of a very d«rp Ijxl-. in wide!) .ire nturtcrmi'i 
dams. Breaks in the daisti arc spanned by wood-n badges high etui ugh r -.hlpepas* 
under. Once thesehrid"t?j are removed, the retrain! n,ir dam is sumninded by vj!:: nice 
an island and die diy becomes inaccessible. All houses ate fortified against arrack. Tli- 
whole Town his adequate drinking water fmp the source of the Giapulrt poc, Jialf an 
Hour away. The water is conducted IQ sum: houses by means of pipes, and also offered 
fur tak from boats. 

Tile Spaniards heard this with astonishment, and looked at the coloured 
drawings of Mexico which the people of Tlaxcala fetched to show, with 
great interest. Then Captain Diego de Ordas thought of asking the 
Ttaxtalans whether it was possible to see Tenoduitbn from Popocatepetl 
Tlit Indians thought it might well be. They themselves had never climbed 
up to the peak of the mountain as they feared the wrath of the gods, but 
since Mexico City lay at the foot of Popocatepetl, it should be possible 10 
set it from ike p&L 

Thus it came about that tills volcano of 17,887 feet was first climbed, and 
that thede Onlas tamily have since lad a volcano inscribed in iheir coat of 
arms. Some Indians went along as bearers as far as half way up but then 
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there occurred erne of the regular eruptions of die volcano — particularly 
active at that time. When die Indians saw ashes and burning lava thrown 
up from the seething mouth, they threw down dietr pets and raced down- 
hill Diego de Grdas continued almosi to the peat; below him he could see 
the blue lake of Mexico, die great dry with its gigantic buildings, its 
glittering pyramids, its long dams and the tremendous aqueduct running 
right across die lake* 

Neither Cortes nor any of his men had ever seen ait active volcano, 
moreover none of them had ever had the thought of climbing a mountain. 
This fashion was to develop much Liter. Diego de Ordas dutifully reported 
that the crater liad 1 a diameter of about a quarter of an hour's walk*, but this 
is all that has been recorded of this first ascent. The sight of Tertochriilan 
was much, much more important* Soon Cortes and his men, alter days of 
hard marching, were standing at tile entrance of the broad valley in which 
Tenochtitbn was siruated. Hardly three weeks ago disaster had nearly 
overtaken them in the great city of Cholula, the 'Rome 1 of ancient 
Mexico* The Indians of Cholula, ihough nothing but subject allies of the 
Aztecs, had tried to comer and finish ofF die strangers in their narrow 
streets, hut their pbn laid miscarried* Cortes overpowered the prince*, 
priests and generals of the city and then, when it was without leaders, he 
attacked with such ferocity that after a few hours the great dry was in his 
hands* 

When he lieard of this, Montezuma immediately sent a host of ambas¬ 
sadors to welcome Cortes into Mexico* Everybody, including the chiefs of 
Tlaxcala* the princess of Choltila and even Dona Marina cautioned the 
Captain-General that Montezuma wanted to entice the strangers into his 
dry, then, under a show of friendliness and peaceful intentions, to attack 
them after the example of Cholula. Cones himself knew only too well the 
dangers lurking in a d ty of lagoons and how desperate a venture it was to 
march into die capital dty of the Aztecs* But now there was no going back 
—he was too deep in the land of the enemy. Vera Cm and its small 
fort were rwo hundred and eighty miles away, and he could count on no 
help or assistance on the way back to it* If he turned back now ills army 
would not get very tar* The brown devils would throw themselves in riidr 
thousands on liim snd his soldiers* Sharpshooters would snipe m them 
from every house, rocks would rain down on them from every mountain 
ledge, every pass would have to be cleared with blood* It could not be 
done. The order for the day must be: Forward l 

In the early hours of 8th November i f 19, three months after the begin¬ 
ning of their march, the Spaniards stood on the south-east batiks of die 
Lake of Mexico, m the foot of the long, broad causeway leading to 
Tenochtitlan, They spent the night in a gigantic palace, gloriously fur¬ 
nished with ceilings of sweet-smelling cedar-wood and costly tapestries 
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that outdid in splendour ail die palaces of Spain. They had seen the won¬ 
derful floating gardens which Cuukhuac, Montezuma's brother, had 
planted with the aid of the famous gardeners of Tabasco; miracles of 
seem and colour, such as the West had never known. 

floating gardens—in fact they were gardens originally hid on closely 
woven wickerwork floaty similar to those in southern China* Kashmir and 
Burma, In a manner of speaking* Cuiihthuac had anticipated the modem 
science of hydroponics, discovering that plants could bud, blossom and 
bear fruit without soil, if only their roots were in water. Following an 
ancient tradition of the valley of Mexico, he had created floral floats in the 
Lake oflmapahpan. Soon roots sprouted from the thin layers of humus 
on the wickerwork and anchored diem to the bottom* thus turning them 
into artificial islands, those cAtnampas^ known from ancient times, even 
long before the Aztecs marched into Mexico. Today, just as five hundred 
years ago, lovers glide in narrow gondolas along the canals separating the 
well-tended gardens, but instead of die sacrificial pyres burning on tlte 
altars, the reocallis, those gigantic, truncated pyramids of ancient Mexico, 
today neon lights from the surrounding skyscrapers spread their glow 
across these gardens; instead of throbbing drumbeats on human skin* die 
drone of huge aeroplanes can l>e hcard T and instead of the shrill sounds of 
die Aztec conch sheik we now have the jangle of electric guitars and the 
tearful wail of jazz trumpets emerging from countless portable radios. 

^ hen the sun appeared over the eastern mountains* the temples and 
castles of Montezuma, and the tall houses of Tenoditldan rising from die 
blue waters, were within easy reach of the Spaniards. The brilliant light 
reflected by the white stucco of the buildings seemed to welcome the 
Strangera. 

The holy places of the Aztecs, like the famous temple-towers of Ur and 
Babylon, woe built in the sliape of truncated pyramids, on top of which 
stood die samfidal altar* to the god*. Whereas the pyramids of Egypt, 
including even the ancient terraced pyramids of the Pharaohs Zoser and 
Seneferu* were built as royal tombs, the pyramids of the New World 
served the gods and life* A certain doubt was cast on the latter assertion at 
the jodi Intermniojul O^ngies* of Americanists, held in autumn, 1952, 
Previously ic had been believed that the pyramids of die Aztecs and Mayas 
bad not been intended as die graves of kings and liigji priests, hut at this 
congress the Mexican archaeologist* Dr Ruz L’Huillier, made the startling 
announcement that he liad discovered the grave of a Maya prince in one of 
the pyramid temples investigated by him in Palenque, Further excavations 
have proved that the pyramids of the New World were intended for use 
as tombs as welt as temples. 

Naturally on that morning of die 8 th November 1519, die Spaniards 
made no such reflections. Only a few miles separated them from the 
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fabulous buildings of Tcnodit^im, glittering in the early sun. The 
eigjueea-year-old Bemai Diaz del Castillo was struck spellbound by thm 
beauty: 'When we saw tills mirade, we did not know" wliar to say, or even 
whether the things wc beheld before us were reah There by the great dry* 
and we were not even four hundred men, strong/ 

Tile Spaniards" hearts were beating excitedly as they advanced in bank 
formation along the dam leading from the mainland to the dry. The 
causeway was crammed with people and on bot h sides of it the lake was 
covered with canoes, so crowded that they were near to sinking, Tire 
Indians had come in their thousands to witness die entry of the white gods 
and the Spaniards could hear diem murmuring words that sounded like 
* T&t&t) Tcu/es\ the Spanish version for the Aztec plural of god* We 
can see how attentively Cones watched every detail from the report he 
sent to bis Emperor one year later, on the 30th October 1520. 

Haif a mite bdbrt the dry, there begins a paved mad leading on to the dam from the 
left. Al this point is birih 3 strong castle called Xcloc, surrounded by □ wall the hdgjtt 
of two men, and, fanifted by uirreii, a keep and two other rowers. Tltb castle ha* but 
two gan-s people enuring by one and leaving by iIj-t oiheir- 

Shfirdy before reaching the diy, we crossed □ wooden drawbridge, spanning j gap 
in dir dam ten feet in width* Ev &n inside the city there are many such drawbridges, m 
that difi different putts, of die town can, be better defended. 

Once »css the bridge, I was met by the mighty lord Montezuma- * * * He walked In 
die middle of the street between Ids brother and fils nephew, the princes of Ix:apalapan 
and Tocdocol . . . All rhree were dressed in the same way* excepting that she Itp^d 
Montezuma was wearing shoes* die oxtersgoing barefoot, albdi the general custom in 
trisc pars was to be shod. 1 approached him on horseback and dismounted as soo^i s-: I 
drew near him, stepping forward to embrace him* bm rijnse next to him rigmlkd me 
ROl to touch Jit CL - f - 

The Spaniards had marched across the dam with mixed feelings and had 
looked at the many drawbridges with suspicion^ for they knew that once 
they were inside the dty thdr fate lay in Montezuma's hands. 

Montezuma was wearing a tilmadi, the customary square doak made of 
coloured cotton and richly set with jewels. His shoes had soles of gold and 
even the lacs which wound about his ankles were gold-plated. His mien 
was serious but not downhearted, and his whole bearing was that of a 
mighty ruler, conscious oiim great dignity, 

Montezuma must have been about fifty yeas old. His body, thnifgh slightly built, 
was well ptopomranwh The colour nf his skin was father lighter %hm dial of the 
irujcmiy of the Indiana. Ills luir was not very iotig* reritmg fust over hh m i% h and his 
ckik heard was well srimmLd though rather sparse. Hts faice was oval in shape ar.il hr* 
<yes were gay and mild in character- His whole being gave the Impression of benevo¬ 
lence, but piomiscd seventy if the need arose. He was wdl groomed and very dean* 
and used to bailie every afternoon He had many daughters of die nobility as Ms eura- 
cubir&es and two princesses 33 Jm fcguimaic wives* He would visit them sccredy, so 
rim only 2 few servant knew of it He would discard liig raiment after wearing ii for no 
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mote thin twp or rhrcc days. The ruo liundred capuuns of hte bodyguard lived in the 
hitfs ncft to his own. Not everyone could address him, this privilege being reserved for 
a very JW, and when his subjects were admitted to audience dsey Itad to take off their 
valuable blankets, serving them as clotik^ and rbtir sandals* before approaching him, 
their eyes can down* u beiit^ forbidden to Itwk him in the face. They would bow 
reverently ditee tinted repeating all die rime : 1 Lord, my U rd, my great lord ! ! 

The Spaniards were much interested in that suange dty, and noted 
that, while the houses of the poorer people were simple structures of reeds 
and day, the nobility lived in magnificent stone mansions. The a^oum, 
the flat roofs, were all fitted with turrets and embrasures. Every house, 
though embellished with flowers and surrounded by garden tcfraees, was 
fortified; even the palace which Montezuma allotted the Spaniards for 
their quarters was such a fortification. It had been the residence of his 
lather, Axayacarl, and had been built some fifty years earlier near the 
modem site of the cathedral in Mexico City. Cones inspected the building 
very quickly and placed his guns so that they covered the gates and all die 
approaches, and established a rota of guards and watches. The Spaniards 
knew that only rime would tell if die peace was genuine; in the meantime, 
while they were in a besieged fortification, they were not powerless and to 
make this dear, they fired a few salvoes from their guns. Their fire 
pierced the dark of night, and their report rolled like thunder over town 
and Lake. 

Otherwise, the night passed peacefully. The Spaniards had eaten well 
and were looking forward to breakfast consisting of tasty ckoedatt (a 
frothy chocolate drink flavoured with vanilla, considered to bo an aphro¬ 
disiac) and die dried tobacco leaf, with which the Spaniards were already 
familiar from their stay on the Antilles. The Aztecs ‘drank' it from golden 
tubes, the forerunners of our pipes. The Spaniards were very diary of 
eating meat. During their advance on Yenochdtlan, they had often en¬ 
countered small wooden cages containing men and women being fattened 
up for the next great feast. This generally took place on religious occasions 
only, but the palace in which they lived was holy territory, and the 
Tlaxcalans had told them often enough that Montezuma quite often ate of 
the flesh of small children for breakfast. After breakfast die Spaniards 
diverted themselves in die broad courts of the gigantic palace. They 
climbed on to die roofs and looked down with astonishment on the streets 
teeming with people, but they did not venture outside. Cortes had for¬ 
bidden diem on pain of death to leave their quarters. 

Bernal Diaz was allowed our once, to join Cones and a small group of 
Spaniards on an official tour of Tenndmdan. The report he has given of 
this tuur is colourful and interesting, pride of place going to the great 
marker of Tiateloko situated in die west of the dty, at die foot of the 
gigantic temple pyramid of Huitzlipochlli. This is how Diaz described it: 
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We bdtdd with astotiidinumt ifcas raj^hiy square, ilu many wares eriiibked, t\is 
tccmtng mass of people and the order wllich prevailed everywhere. 

Everything deserving our Attention was pointed otu to 115 by the noble lords from 
the court of Montezuma, who urn; accompanying ul The market was divided up 
according 10 the goods sold. We inspected gold and silver work, jewels* beautiful 
material^ other luxuries, and men and women slaves who were sr>fd rn great number, 
just 33 the Negroes from Cmnca are sold in ihe Pomiguese slave market. 

Then there were less valuable wares: com>n h textiles* y^m and cocoa, in shon T all the 
products uf New Spain c^uld be found I waiconsramly lemind-s'd of the fai r in Medina 
del Csmpo, my birthplace, where every different type of merchandise 2 iaa iii sped*! 
street. In one place there were textile and fabrics, ropes and shoes* in another cooked 
sweet roots; here, skins of tigers* lions, jackals* otters 2nd other animat*, there, froil* 
takes, honey and other delicacies* Yet another section wm taken up by she carpenter* 
who were offering tables, duirs, cribs ami other anidcs for ualc; the potters came next, 
faElowed by die merchants selling paper, tobacco, Eweet-smelling oknxnenls and pow¬ 
der. Even human excrement wtis being sold from boats since, according to the Mcd- 
cartt* leather could nor be properly ruined without : tL However fmo t tic and unpleasant 
this may appear, ii Is ncvenlieless true, and ro gather this valuable substance structures 
of reed and grass were erected in all the streets to hide ihose making use of them from 
the glances of the passers-by. In addition, instruments of copper, bras& and r|n J and cnpi 
and jugs of painted wood were displayed. We saw traders selling ^old Just as If came 
from the mine?, packed in tube- fehjorwd from ilie bones 0/ geese. In short* there 
were so many things that I cannot describe them all. -.. 

Continuing their tour, the Spaniards parsed steam baths with most art¬ 
fully contrived hot-water conduits. They had their liair cut and their 
beards trimmed in public hairdressing saloons* they inspected botanical 
gardens mi the zoo with its many cages of wild animals* they visited 
jewellers and feather workers, and met the couriers of the imperial post and 
the sergeants of police. They were greatly impressed by all these things. 
They tasted of the dishes of tile market kitchens, where they were given 
turkey and a tasty drink colled oesli or pulque t a mi Iky-looking wine made 
from the agave. Ckoeoiad wss sold everywhere in the streets. 

The Spaniards made but this one excursion iMo the town, and for the 
rest of their stay they remained In ihdr quarters. Tliey examined every¬ 
thing in die halls and rooms of the tremendous building and with the 
practised hand of old soldiers, they lifted the tapestries* and knocked 
against ihe walls to see if by dianee a hollow echo would reveal some 
secrets hidden betw een the apparently solid walls. Soon their efforts were 
to be rewarded; one of the walls* when tapped, betrayed a cavity behind it. 
The Spaniards were not long in discovering that a door iutd been blocked 
up recently. Cones was called* in d Alonso Yannez, the carpenter who fiad 
discovered the hollow apace* was ordered to break ir open. The Spaniards 
entered* to find themselves in Montezuma's private treasure house. Tliey 
were dazzled and covered their eyes with their liands: a long* lofty hall 
opened before them, shining and glittering with all the colours of the 
rainbow* Here there lay heaps of precious stones and beautiful jewellery t 
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'while bars of gold and silver and bales of rid) materials were stacked high 
op to the ceiling. Bernal Dias was allowed to enter and was overcome by 
the sight. *1 did not think, being the young boy I was then,* he wrote 
many decades later, 'that the whole world contained such riches/ 

They walled the door up again and took an oath of absolute silence, but 
the thought of those treasures would not let them rest. They ted but to 
stretch out a hand to become wealthy beyond measure, and yet, being 
prisoners, they could not move. Tile treasures were worthless as long as 
they were surrounded by hundreds of thousands of Aztecs, They brooded 
over their situation and since they were the children of their age, they soon 
had the Machiavellian idea of overpowering Montezuma. He was die head 
of dm centralized stare, being King, high priest, and war lord of Mexico 
in one person. He was die head of die feat]icred Aztec serpent, and once 
that head was cut off, all that would remain would be tile soulless empty 
skin, easy to deal with. 

Four captains and twelve subalterns approached Cones and discovered 
their chief had had similar thoughts. They decided oji a tridc to overpower 
Montezuma and planned its execution for the morrow. They spent the 
night sending tervetu prayers to God and the saints to help them in their 
treachery'. 

Events began to move die next morning, the 14th November 1519, The 
wily Cortes not only trumped Montezuma but his own people too. He 
politely suggested to the Aztec that he move into the Spaniards' head¬ 
quarters, The Emperor refused and long speeches of invitation and refusal 
followed. Finally the officers accompanying Cortes intervened. They 
threatened Montezuma bluntly with death if be did not accept die 'invita¬ 
tion ’ of his friend Cortes. The Emperor had no choice. He stepped into 
his litter and, together with all liis women and servants, he went into 
Spanish captivity. 

Cort£s smiled to liimself for the action had been unavoidable. The 
Aztecs had only to pull down some of the bridges for the Spanish head¬ 
quarters ro become completely isolated, and it was obvious that they 
could not have held oul for long without water and food. Titus while die 
taking hostage of die Mexican priest-king had been a political necessity, 
Canfe was delighted to have managed it that his men, and not he iumself, 
had threatened Montezuma with death. Hie Emperor would now trust 
him ohm, unwittingly making him the sole ruler over that gigantic empire. 
Curtis had foreseen that the Aztec dignitaries would never forger that 
thrirking ted preferred captivity 10 death, and that Montezuma would be 
forced to destroy bis own leaders. Montezuma, still hoping that the stran¬ 
gers would leave one day, and that lie might again become the leader ofliis 
people, loath to carry' out the Moody deed himself, and preferred to 
deliver Ms friends of yesterday into the hand of the Spaniards, just as 
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Cortfe had foreseen he would. This treachery was carried out a few days 
later, and with one stroke Cortds Iwd made further resistance to the 
Spaniards impossible. 

At the earliest possible opportunity he made his noble prisoner take an 
oath ofloyalty to the Emperor Charles V and offer the distant overlord all 
his treasure. Once again die walled-up door was opened and, for three 
whole days, Montezuma's attendants dragged the treasures from their dark 
hiding-place into the Spanish headquarters, where they were divided up 
among the soldiers. 

But our Conquistadors were not allowed tune to contemplate tlicir 
wealth, for tile news soon reached Cortes that Diego de Velasquez had 
finally decided 10 punish his former private secretary for his desertion. 
Cones was informed that nineteen ships, carrying nine hundred soldiers, 
twenty cannon, eighty horsemen, a hundred and twenty crossbowmen and 
seventy musketeers had anchored OS’ die coast of Mexico. Cortes did not 
wait and, although things were far from settled in Tenodnitlan, he set out 
for Vera Crux in the first week of May t jao, with a company of two hun¬ 
dred and sixty chosen men. He reached die coast by a series of forced 
marches, and there, in a midnight battle, fought on Whit Monday of the 
year 1510 under tropical rain, he managed to defeat a punitive force almost 
five times his own strengtlt, many soldiers of the enemy suddenly 
deserting to his side. Thus Cortfe returned to TenochmUn at the head 
of an army of a thousand infantrymen, ninety-six mounted soldiers, 
eighty crossbowmen and the same number of musketeers. 

This was a considerable force and Cortes was soon to need it all. The 
Aztec secret service was functioning as before, and Montezuma was told 
why Cones had left for the coast in such a hurried manner. During die 
absence of die Captain-General there were bloody disputes in Tetioch- 
titbn and [hough everything was peaceful on the Z4th June 15to, when 
the Spanish army marched into Mexico for the second time, it was an 
uneasy peace, the peace before the storm. Not a soul came out to meet the 
victorious commander; the streets were empty and echoed to the steps of 
the Spaniards- To divert the attention of his men, Cones ordered the band 
to strike up, but the piercing sound of die horns merely resembled a death 
cry, the shrill Hures sounded anxious, and the great drums were soon over¬ 
shadowed by the evil throbbing beat of the blood-encrusted kettledrums 
standing on the temple pyramids. Cold shivers ran down the backs of the 
Spaniards. 

What had happened? Possibly Montezuma had meanwhile made con¬ 
tact with the priests of the Huitzlipochtli temple, on the site of which 
Cortes liad ceremoniously erected a church. If this had indeed been the 
case, then the Aztec priests had been much shrewder than the other 
leaders. They must Iiave inveigled Montezuma into believing that they 
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were still faithful to him, thus preventing the King from going over to the 
Spaniards completely. In fact, Montezuma was to tell Cortes tliai if he so 
much as lifted his royal finger, the whole country would rise up against 
tlie invader, Cortes was nor deceived, hut his guards were ordered to deep 
in their hoots, sword in hand. If the Aztecs did rise up, it would of course 

have meant the end of the Spaniards. 
Fortunately Cortes knew' these threats were 
idle and that, whatever the outcome, 
Montezuma for one would be die loser. 

In fact the last thing Montezuma wanted 
was to fight, and he was no doubt sincere 
when he sent a messenger to assure Cortes 
of his friendship. Out his rale and authority 
liad been broken— his people heeded their 
King no longer. 

The Spaniards reached their headquarters 
unmolested, but next morning the storm 
broke. The streets and squares, so empty 
the day before, were now' teeming with 
armed Indians; arrows whizzed into the 
Spanish headquarters from the a^oteas, the turteted roofs of the neigh¬ 
bouring houses. Some Indians foaming at the mouths like madmen tried 
to set fire to the palace of AvayacaiL The mass uprising, the national 
upsurge of the Aztecs against the foreigners which Cortes and Montezuma 
I lad tried to prevent, had at last begun. 
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The situation looked very bleak for the Spaniards. They could hold cut 
for some days in their headquarters, for there were fair stocks of food and 
water and enough ammunition for the crossbows, the muskets and ihc 
cannon, hut it was more than twelve days’ marching from Tenochritkn to 
the coast, and they would have to fight every inch of the way against 
countless hordes of brown devils. 

Corn's himself believed thai die anger of the people would soon be 
exhausted, and diat although there would be battles they would not he 
very serious. He based ids belief on the fact that with few exceptions the 
leaders of the Aztecs were in his power, so that large-scale attacks could 
not he properly organized. He also doubted die resolution of the Aztec 
soldiers, dunking they would not risk their skins for so inhuman a regime. 
If only the Spaniards could hit back and show that they were not afraid 
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then ilit lifFwIing mob outside would change their tune. This he decided 
to make a sortie. 

The following day, the 22nd June if20, after first having cannonaded 
die town, the Spaniards sallied forth firom their headquarters and met with. 
apparent success- Yet the decisive victory which the Captain-General had 
expected did uqe materialize, for die Aztecs soon reassembled, and there 
was no doubt that it was who were masters ol lire field* To add to die 
dismay of the Spaniards* tjiere was now much greater order ia the enemy 
rants. Officers of the Aztec army, wearing copper armour pbtes on their 
chests, red headbands in thdr hair and epaulettes awarded them by the 
Emperor, 1-ad taken over the command, supported by the priests* Each 
unit carried its own banner, and high above that $ea of colour there 
waved the Aztec national flag: the feathered eagle grasping a coiling ser¬ 
pent in its talons. Ie seemed that the whole population, as well as the 
tegular soldiery f Iiad taken up arms, The Spaniards, anxious as they were 
to reach the comparative safety of their camp, were much impressed by 
their opponents" absolute contempt for death. The Aztecs dung to the 
Spanish horses, trying 10 dislodge the riders from their saddles; armed 
only with ihdr primitive wooden spears they rushed against guns and 
muskeg and fought w ith fanatical courage- 

Towards evening, Con^s sounded the retreat- Hie Spaniards managed 
with difficulty to make thdr way back to their quarters. The second night 
passed without inddenr Tlie Aztecs did not like to fight in the dark, but 
ihey kept up the siege. Cortes could see that the position was desperate. 
His easy successes during the advance into Mexico had made him over¬ 
confident. but Since he was not sitting in. the generals’ quarters far behind 
the front, but actively participating in die action* it was not too late to take 
step* to remedy tin; situation. 

He still tiad one trump card left—the Emperor Montezuma* Cortes 
knew only too wc!! that this card was no longer very valuable, but he had 
Utile choice in the matter Hte noble captive was placed on die turrets of 
the headquarters in full regalia, ibe white and blue idmmiij the Emperor's 
cloak, the xhikmt^olU, the 1 headband of turquoise mosaic \ as the Mexican 
crown was called, and die golden sceptre, and forced to plead with the 
multitude. As Montezuma began 10 speak, a hush fell over the crowd, for 
they were still in the grip of a century-old tradition and diey bowed ikek 
foreheads to rite pound* This obeisance seemed to reassure the unJiappy 
Montezuma w ho was playing die role of monarch for the last time. But 
soon die crowd, incited by the officers and pries is, began to murmur, and 
as their anger mounted, stones and arrow's were loosed against him- Hit 
many times. Montezuma sank to the ground. He was nor finally injured 
but liis heart was broken. He tore off all his finery, and crouched in a cor¬ 
ner offals palace. A few days later he was dead. 
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The last hope of Cortes liad collapsed. Now there was no alternative bur 
to fight for every inch of the dams leading to the main] and. Thh is how the 
Captain-General reported this stage of the adventure to Charles V: 

1 rdteotd on ilie grave danger in which wn stood* on ti^e great losses t hi: die enemy 
had erased us day after day, and [ was in great anxiety kst ihe kxt stone dam should be 
destroyed tike all the ozhere. Had this been ihcwe we should all have died of hunger. 
My men begged me to make a sortie from the dry, as majsy qf didr comrades wtiz 
wounded and no longer fit for battle. I decided to comply with their wislies tn die 
following manner. 

1 had 2$ much gold and gems a$ we could eany away paired in mv\ $ ± and entrusted 
these to a number of officers, admunislmag them, in Your Majesty's nistae, to do every¬ 
thing in their power to lake these treacle* vriifi f I tern. I alno gave tliem a ho?se and 

some root-soldiers as support-The n^i of the gold I distributed among Jit: Spamdi 

soldiery., + . 

When w r e came to llie remains of the first bridge, destroyed by iJi-g IndJaas, we set up 
the oneigency bridge whidi I had previously ordwed 10 be const rucred, and vjc met 
with liirle resistance while doing so. However, a few Aztec guards on watch such 
a clamour thai before we Imd reached the next bridge, 3 greai crowd of Mtadcans had 
collected and began lo attack ns on ail sides, from boaz^ as wdl as from die burl 

With five horsemen and a hundred foot^oldier? I tmmetfly crossed the dixdies he¬ 
rein the Iasi Uiree bridge, leaving die ftx^soldicrs there as an advance guard, os I 
myself hastened to the rear-gtrard whkb was now on die third and last bridge, whepe it 
was waging a violent battle and suffifrijig heavy lo^, A great number of Spaniards 
bad lost dick lives, and so had almost ail the Tlascahuis^ our allied Many women also, 
who iiad been serving ihe Spaniards, were killed. .Many kurecs* J\ tlwr gold, [reafLire* 
doffiftS rad a quantify of other things which wc had wanted lo bring away with m 
were lost K including aH our cannon. 

Those who ware siill living rallied and begin 10 advance. 1 covered them with five 
horsemen and seventy foot ^soldiers. Step by Step we advanced* righting every inch of 
the way trnril we reached the Town df Tacuta* lying a iirde in front of ihc end of die 

dim-“11 k take lay on both sides of our mute and the enemy could arrack us Wa 

their boats without suiferittg damage themselves Those of the enemy who atoi'ked u$ 
from die land were repulsed and quickly listened bock 10 iht water. Thu* thwr lories 
were small except for thoEt crushed to death in the congestion. With much tioubk and 
anguish [ managed to Itad the r«i-guard to the above-named town,„ *. 

On die nighi of the jotb June 1520, at the point where die shon dam, 
running across the lake to ills west, readied die mainland near Tacuba, 
Cones called his famous noche /ra«, his first lialt, and then collapsed under 
a cedar tree thar is still standing there today. Completely esliausted 
physically, bleeding from many wounds, faring the collapse of his whole 
enterprise, and hearing the heavy responsibility for the death of hundreds 
of brave Spanish soldiers, he covered his face with Ids hands and wept 
Pei hap nothing else so much gained him the unquestioning loyalty and 
devotion of Ids old guard as this moment of his spiritual breakdown. 
Those simple soldiers were deeply touched wlien they saw that rltdr 
leader, the unapproachable Captain-General* had burst mro tears for his 
fallen comrades and was showing simple human feelings just as they had. 
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The enemy attacks had taken a heavy toll. Four hundred and fifty 
Spaniards -were missing, eighty horses and all the camion had been lost, 
almost the complete booty of gold and jewels and some three thousand 
men of the auxiliary troops from TlaxcaJa were in the hands of the Aztecs, 
If die Aztecs had immediately followed up their success, then not a 
Spaniard would Iiave lived to tell die tale. 

The Spaniards made their way to die coast along byways, but this only 
delayed die inevitable from happening: on the 8th July 1520, the exhausted 
Spaniards were met near Orumba by the entire Aztec army, determined to 
prevent the hated Spaniards from escaping anti to destroy them utterly. At 
this point die 'White Gods’ rose to their old heights. The Captain- 
General knew that die Aztecs would consider the battle lost once their 
national flag was wrested from them. He peered over the heads of the 
howling masses of the enemy, and there in die distance floated the 
Mexican banner in ah its glory. In the bright sunlight he could clearly see 
the feathered eagle with the serpent in its talons. One of the Aztec generals 
was Wiring the emblem on a standard fastened to his back. Almost 
automatically Cortes dug his spurs into his horse, and followed only by 
die youthful ensign Juan Salamanca de Ontiveros, whose cream-coloured 
mare was almost as fast as the stallion of ills commander, he started on Ms 
tide of death right across die thick masses of die indies. The improbable 
happened: die Indian general fell after a short struggle. In wild triumph, 
Cortes raised the Aztec national banner towards his men, and in utter con¬ 
fusion the Indians took to flight- Cortes, who had felt himself to be the 
messenger of Christ, was now quite convinced that lie owed his victory to 
God the Son, and the Aztecs felt certain that Quetzakoatl tad at last van¬ 
quished die odier gods, and that to continue the struggle now was useless. 
Cortes-Querzalcoail could not be conquered by any human means. Bernal 
Diaz says of this moment dial ‘it was as if we liad no wounds, no hunger, 
no thirst, and no fatigue from the work of war', A few days later Cortes 
and the remainder of bis men reached the lan d of Tlaxrala. 

Luckily the Tlaxealans kept faith with their Spanish allies. They knew 
what tad happened in Mexico, hut they also knew of the battle of Otumba, 
Their tards and balkdiere were already singing of the courageous charge 
of the Captain-General, of the death of the Aztec commander and of the 
bravery of Juan Salamanca de Ontiveros. The indios whispered that die 
owner of the holy banner of Tenochmlan must indeed be invincible. 

The people of TUxcala knew even more than this. Throughout die 
length and breadth of the land, they were telling of the strange prophecy 
made bv an Italian crossbowman named Botello belonging to Cortes's 
amw. At tile time, only ihosc in Cortes’s closest confidence were told of 
this prophecy but now it was on everyone’s lips. The officers went so far 
as to say that it was in fact this ordinary soldier who Ind been responsible 
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for the successful escape from Tenoclitidan, on the night of the joth June 
1520. He had prophesied that no one would be saved if the departure were 
delayed beyond dm dare. He liad also added that it would make no differ¬ 
ence 10 him personally, since both lie and his brother would fall anyway, 
hut ii the Captain-General were 10 follow his prophetic advice, he would 
soon become a mighty ruler. 

The Tlascolans pondered over this, and when investigations were made, 
it was found that both Botelto and his brother liad fallen during the nocke 
trine. This made a deep impression; obviously die gods were on the 
strangers’ side. On top of all this there were the advantages to be drawn 
from alliance with the Europeans against the Aztecs. One of the Elders 
speaking in tile Great Council, held to decide what attitude to adopt 
towards the Spaniards, pointed out tliese benefits, and his speech met with 
warm approval: 

If you go back even mere than a hunditd years, do yt)n remember a lim? when Tb*- 
cala wiw ai rich ar.d nniilisy ;as it bus bcffl since (lie days when Lk white ^mjigOT firSI 
cam tr. 10 us? Neve? before \iavc twe gnld r fabrics and sa 3 i T for formerly tt-e could not 
obi^in these ihings. Wherever our warrion go Li die company of the t-irangcn, they 
jart! held 3 0 hsgh repute. Even if many of them l&vc rcceAiiy Men in Mexico, had n m 
our ancestora c-f vora declared ihaf stirn would come from die to 3 ui»jfct us? 

Confidentions of this kind must have weighed heavily with the people 
of Tlaxcala. This was very fortunate indeed for Cortes, for it meant that 
he could soon reform his army, and this was essential if he were to vindi¬ 
cate himself in Spain. Velasquez must long ago have told the India Office 
how uncivilly Cones had treated him, and that his independent action 
against tin? Aztecs was a breach of His Imperial Majesty's express orders. 

Il only Velasquez could be kept in ignorance 1 Cortes despatched a fast 
messenger to Vera Cruz with orders to the governor, whom he himself 
had appointed, not to allow any ships to leave for Cuba, and to send him 
post-haste the crews of any ships that might land. As ever, the Captnin- 
Gencml was full of grandiose plans. With ceaseless energy he busied him¬ 
self with reorganizing his army for the conquest of Mexico, and in feci he 
managed to persuade Ills men to return there. As he wrote in a letter to the 
Emperor during these aided days, he was more dun ever convinced of 
die mnh of lib old motto, that fortune smiled on the brave alone. In any 
case, he had no choke in the matter, for should the Indians notice that his 
faith in his cause and its ultimate success were weakened, he would never 
be able to reach die coast. 

Fortune did continue to smite on the brave. A number of ships had 
arrived at Vera Cruz full of Spanish mercenaries and adventurers, armed 
to the teeth and determined to get rich quickly in the Mexican 1 gold rush', 
Cortes quickly enrolled them in his army and soon found liimself before 
Tcnoehriiian at the head of five hundred and fifty men, including eighty 
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crossbowmen* forty horsemen and nine cannon* Shortly before moving in 
10 the attack* he received unexpected re&fommerm from Haiti, so ilvat 
his strength was increased to almost eight hundred men ? including eighty- 
four horsemen and a hundred and ninety-tour crossbowmen. 

In addition to this considerable fighting force the Spaniards had a fleet* 
Before beginning his second march, Cortes had ordered thirteen brigan* 
lines to be built in Tlaxcala, fur away from Mexico. When they wcre ready, 
they were dismantled and carried in sections by Indian porters as ±ar as 
Texcoco* some sixty miles away, where the lake begins, there they were 
reassembled and launched on the sEtb April rpi, the second day of 
Pentecost The launchings were celebrated by High Mass followed by a 
parade. As the flags went up on the ships, Cones had die order of die day 
read: 

No one. under grave penal ties, may dishonour thr name of Our Loxd Jesus Christ, 
of His Bk&sed Maker, of ihe Holy Apostles and of die Saint*; 

No one may iU-trnjii arin^Le one uf our allied wlto *feac*iompaayiug ns only for out 
sake, or deprive [hem of thru booty be it gold or anything el 

No one may leave hia quarters by night or djy to go to a camp belonging to our 
allies- 

Every soldier mmt tak^ good care of his arms and keep diem ready for battle; 

No one, under grave penalty, may gamble for amts or horses; 

No one may sleep unarmed or bandboi, unless, in exceptional case* of ittness or 
injury, permisison has beam granted. 

Apart from this* the genera] rules of war were read out once again, 
according to which all those who fell asleep during watches were threat¬ 
ened with death; die same punishment to be meted out to those who Idr 
their posts without didr captain's permission, who abandoned their com¬ 
rades during battles, or ran away. 

The soldiers knew why Cortes had these tilings announced: die final 
battle was about to begirt* On the jotb May the Spaniards surrounded 
Mexico and cut oif its supply of drinking water- Tile thirteen brigantines 
patrolled the lake constantly. The siege Lasted for seventy-five days* until 
the i jth August, In a series of desperate battles, die Aztecs losr over nvo 
hundred thousand soldiers, the Spaniards more dian a hundred.. When 
TenoclitiiUn finally surrendered on the 13th August, it wm a heap of 
smouldering ashes. Cortes had made several offers of peace to Monte- 
j£uma # s successor, young King Guatcmotzin* the J Swooping Eagle , but the 
priests of die Httitzilopocbtii Temple had forced their nrjection. It has often 
been asked why these offers were not accepted, since even the most 
fanatical adlterents of Hunzilopoclitli could see that die cause of die old 
gods was lost* The Spaniards advancing from three rides along die dams, 
and cutting off the fourth side* the lake of Tenoduitlan* with their brigan¬ 
tines, were inexorably drawing nearer yard by yard, and it was only a tjuesr 
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lion of days before they would be storming the holy city. Rut, as Maurice 
Coliis has pointed out, such rational questions really miss the point. The 
Aztecs believed implicitly in magic and astrology, and events in tlte 
heavenly vault gave the priests new hope and courage. For them Quet- 
za]coatl was represented by the planet Venus, which every 564 days is in 
conjunction with the Sun, so that die light of the ' White God' becomes 
invisible immediately after sunset. Wliat conclusion could be more 
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obvious to the Aztecs titan that the disappearance of this planet signified 
the overthrow of his human image returned to earth? The Indian auxil¬ 
iaries had their astrologers too, whose interpretation agreed with that of 
the Aztecs, and thus Cortes lost his Indian allies, all of whom laid down 
their arms and disappeared into the mountains. This strengthened the hand 
of the priests of Huitzilopochtli, and of course they refused Cortes's offers 
of peace. The fighting became increasingly biller. Whenever a Spaniard 
wss captured, he was mercilessly sacrificed —some seventy in all suffered 
this fate. Cones and his men were horrified when, day after day,they bad to 
listen to the bloodcurdling screams of their unfortunate comrades, whose 
hearts were 10m out of their living bodies by die priests, while the Span¬ 
iards w ere powerless to Iielp them in thrir agony. 

In the end the Spaniards liad to fight their way right up to Guatemot- 
zin's palace, built in isolation on the lake. The King knew that at) was lost, 
and, towards nightfall, he tried to escape with life family across the lake in 
fifty huge canoes. But Conus’s brigantines were fester. Captain Garcia 
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Holquin was the first to overtake the royal fugitives j lie ordered them to 
siop^ and when this order was disregarded he let loose a hail of crossbow 
imd musket fire. Guatemotzin rose up in Ins canoe and in stentorian tones 
addressed his enemies* 

1 Do not shoot. T ant the King of Mexico* Do not touch my wife and 
children nor any filing I have with me* Lake me alone to CorEife/ His re¬ 
quest was granted. Cortes gazed closely ai the mao who tad offered him 
such tough resistance, Guatematzin was an imposing figure; lighter- 
skinned then his corn patriots, be had a friend I y, oval lace with large 
expressive eyes, and despite his mere twenty-three years, he already had 
the dignity of his position. 

Now that the w'ar was over t the Spaniards emild amble through the city* 
They clambered up on tine blood-crusted pyramid of Huiczilopochtlij and 
turned away in horror when fitey recognized the heads of many an old 
comrade ranged on the beams of the altar chamber. They walked through 
Guaiemottdiii*s paiace, stUl strewn with corpses. The banks of the lake* 
streets and houses, markets and gardens, all were covered with the dead. 
Bernal Diaz reported fifty years later: 

Tltc fetid stench caused Guuieukjeui to iwpii'st Cartes Uiat ihfc inhabiiiifits of 
Mkdki bt alluwtfd lo leave dm dry* As *jmjr pennissio-n was granted, long tows of 
Trwrv women and dhiLdfffl bc^an creeping ■£* 0 ®* ill* dims* For (luce ijijfi 3nd litres 
nights the **v.irimrinfi condnueti and the plight of those who l^d ‘survived the fighting 
W35 so terrible thar we were rnfivid to great pdy. Whai ar las 1 the city seemed empty, 
Cortfe scut in a party or men to report on conditions iheie. Fhere were dead every- 
when; —the only living crtaitires left in the dry were a ttw, poor people, too old and 
mftnrs to drag themselves across die dams. The streets and squara seemed to have been 
ploughed up, for die starving iflkabi rants had searched every inch of ground fur tuoia; 
ihey had wen stripped the bark nff the trtes, so gp&i was flldr hunger, There was no 
Jvpfa water left and yet* in diose days of terrible wm% no one lusd eaten rise fiesh of 
Mexicans but only filst of the enemy. Truly no other people on eonh has had 10 mffiet 
hunger, thirst and dja? horror of war like the people of diis city* 

Cartes firsi order to GuaicmotzJn, whom he had confirmed as the 
ruler of Mexico, was that die three mile long pipe-line., supplying Tenoch- 
titlan with drinking water, should be repaired as quickly as possible. 
Secondly he charged die Aztec to have the many dead burned and to 
that order was restored in the dty. When both these things liad been done, 
the Spaniards started searching for loot- Wluu did not satisfy 

their expectations, and so they decided to torture Guatmomn until he 
betrayed his secret treasure house- His feet were soaked m oil and fiien 
roasted over a slow fire. The Aztec's lips remained sealed and he suffered 
fids ghastly agony without a cry. Cortes himself had been loath to descend 
to the* means, but he had no choice. He was well acquainted with the 
Imperial Court of Spain, and kntw that if he protested he woiiU be 
arraigned on suspicion of having made a secret pact with Guarcrnotzm, and 
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of having kept the treasure for liiinself Finally, tn 1514, during his cam* 
patgti against Honduras, Cortes had tire 'Swooping Eagle' beheaded, on 
tlic grounds that he had been preparing a conspiracy against the power of 
Spain. 

Once victory was finally assured, the Captain-General began the task 
of rebuilding die badly destroyed city. It rose, completely changed in 
character, but as beautiful as ever. The lake which surrounded Tenochtir- 
lan was drained by the Spaniards as a precautionary measure against 
possible attacks, and the ground regained was levelled by using the debris 
of the old fortifications. VITien this land been done Cortes sent for architects 
and masons to build a cathedral on the foundations of the temple of 
HuitzilopochtU. This cathedral is the largest in the w hole American con¬ 
tinent and die square before it is the second largest in die whole world, 
being just a fraction smaller than the Red Square in Moscow. The largest 
hull-fighting arena in the world, the largest theatre on American soil and 
the widest triumphal arch ever constructed in die New World were added 
to die gigantic buildings of the conquitta in the ensuing centuries, 

Tliis taste for the exaggerated and the colossal was an offshoot of the 
megalomania cultivated by Montezuma and taken over by Cortes. It can 
still be seen very' clearly in the Mexico City of today. Nothing is sufficient 
imto itself, everything must be bigger, taller, more imposing, more 
gigantic, more tremendous dan anything else in the world. It is as if a 
curse lay over rhe city. 

And in fact a curse does lie on it. Mexico City is built on mud, not on 
solid rock and, as long as diis mud was kept moist by the waters of die 
drained lake it could support die weight of die gigantic buildings. But 
when the lagoon was allowed to dry up the mud became desiccated, and it 
caved in, Mexico City began to sink; at first it sank by some eight inches a 
year, then eleven, and now by some twenty-three inches —a descent into 
tlie inferno that cannot be arrested. 

if only the lake could be restored, then perhaps the curse of the Aztecs 
might be lifted. If only one of the rivers gushing down from die mountains 
could be diverted into die subsoil of the sinking riiy, to moisten and so 
stmigdien the mud foundation I Thousands of deeply sunk wells drain off 
the underground rivets, and facades continue to dlt, towers to lean, 
gaping rents appear in domes—the whole town with its glittering sky¬ 
scrapers of glass and steel, its towering churches and noble palaces, j$ 
inexorably sinking into the depths. This is the visible punishment for the 
White Gods' crime of allowing the lake to flow away. 

The curse of the Aztecs is expressed tn yet another way — through mis¬ 
cegenation. Tltrough an increase in the birthrate of the ted race, the level 
of European blood is becoming lower and lower. It seems that die sinking 
dry is an ironical symbol of ibis. Already there is proud talk of ‘lndo- 
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American countries \ and Aztec, the ancestral language, is again spoken in 
the land once ruled by HuitzlIopocbtlL 

Be that as it may^ Mexico City is a fabulous place and Cortes could 
rightly be proud of the fact that he had recreated it with us beautiful 
baroque gables, dreamy gardens, resplendent gateways and bubbling 
fountains. But these acts of peace did him little good. The proverbial 
ingratitude of the House of Habsburg towards its faithful servants was to 
be his lot as well. He fared hide better than Columbus 

Not long alter Cortes had raised Tcnochtitlan from its ashes and once 
more made it a worthy capital city for Mexieo 7 the order for his arrest 
arrived in Vera Cm2. This was no easy matter, for who would Iiave 
dared to arrest the victorious commander, surtounded as he was by soldiers 
fail It fid to him unto death? Thus nothing came of this and an imperial 
repeal arrived a little later with tne solemn confirmation of Cones as 
Governor of New Spain. Nevertheless the Cap tain-General thought it 
advisable to make personal contact with hts Spanish homeland, Bui before 
doing so, there still remained a numberoi ventures he wished to carry out. 
Thus he wrote. In a letter to Charles V, dated the ijth May ifza: 

Wlrercjj new for s-onio considerable time. 1 hive Itad reports of the ocean beyond, 1 
dtitgendy matk- inqtiiiies wlidbcr one could reach its ihores by bml. 

1 learned thai die ocean beyond could be reached by 1 Journey lasting twelve 50 four¬ 
teen days, h was obvious to me dm the discovery of the said own would sen* Your 
Imperial Majesty's needs well, seeing dim it is wit to cntnaiji imsv island* rich in gald, 
pearls, precious granes and valuable spices and also in other wtinderful and nut duugjs* 
Thenefoie 1 ditched four Spanbrck> two cm one, and two on aflOlher mute. After 
I !tad instructed them b their duties and given limn some friendly Indiana 10 serve ss 
guide*, they set uni tm their my with orders from me not to return ere riiey had 
leached ibe ocean and ere dairy Isad dechutd both land and ocean part of ^ our Imperial 
Majesty's dtzrmin. 

Two of ijiesc Spamanis travel led □ hundred and thirty miles to the ocean wiihout any 
Impediment and through glerious lands, and risere on the shores they ereercd a number 
of crosses as mksns, Tltt! other two were a^ay a little longer seeing that they itsd to 
travel a hundred and fifty miles before reaching the ocean. They 100 tooh poisefewn uf 
the shore there. 

These expeditions to the coast of the Pacific paved die way ior the db- 
covery of California, the southern tip of which wa$ readied as early as 
1533,, though only in 1535 was it realized that it was not an island About: 
the same rime Cortes sent expedinons to die east in the direction of Florida. 
These enterprises had die object of* advancing as far a? the cod feh*, tor 
the existence of a strait stretching to the South Sea was held to be certain* 
In May 151S, twenrv-four years after lie liad left Spain, Corns stepped 
ashore on the soil uf his homeland. He was received by the Emperor with 
all graciou^mess, bui the governorship of Mexico wa$ not returned 10 him, 
Clmles V thought it advisable to vest nothing bin military power in the 
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bands of so domineering a man and thus to force him to satisfy Ids urge 
for action outside Mexico, Gottis could obviously see the intention behind 
tills action and it is certain that he mas deeply hurt and offended, though he 
never protested- After some time spent in looking after his estate, lie set 
off on further military enterprises which look him as far as California. His 
object mas to find a passage across to the Pacific Ocean, a hope that had 
haunted him for years. On one occasion he even sold his mile's jewels 10 
equip an expedition to seek out this passage. In an age interested only in 
material values, this persistent devotion to an idea gives us a clue to ihe 
vision And greatness of a man, whom ignorant wtilers liave seen fit to 
brand as a cruel criminal. 

His personality cannot be assessed by tile ordinary bourgeois yardstick, 
for no truly great man fits into die limited scale of that petty measure, 
ei liter in greatness or in depravity. He was nineteen years old when he 
came to the New World, wilful, bom and trained to rule, and during the 
first few years in liis new home he did not pcrliaps reveal die lighter side of 
himself. Las Casas's compiaini that Conte's wealth was acquired at the 
cost of many Indian lives is perhaps well justified. Bui when, in November 
15 iS, be weighed anchor off Cuba and started on his voyage towards the 
West, the onus and die responsibility fell on the shoulders of a man worthy 
of their magnitude. Conte Jtad always possessed the magic power, com¬ 
mon to all great commanders, of being able to take a band of ruffians and 
turn them into a disciplined, devoted company. In the last analysis, how¬ 
ever, Cortes remains an inexplicable, uninterpretable historical plleno- 
tnenon. 

In 1540 Conte once again landed in Spain where lie remained for seven 
years * highly esteemed but a powerless man. He had just decided to 
return to Mexico when he fell til with dysentery and died in Seville on 
Friday, and December, 1547. at the age af sixty-three. 

1 1 uus he above all others who Ltd made Spain great, yet It is doubtful 
whether he had rendered a real service to his motherland. The nation was 
much too small, too poor and too divided to be able to cope with die 
tremendous lands which Columbus, Conte and oilier courageous indi¬ 
vidual 1 ; had won for it. Spain, during this period, constantly produced 
individuals for whom Europe was too small, who needed the whole globe 
to work our their destinies, and the State had no option but to place its 
protective hand on the new continents annexed to it, appointing for their 
administration the best people at its disposal. Hie Spaniards could not 
settle their new possessions as the Roman State had done and as the British 
Empire was to do bier, and so they had no alternative but to rule by force. 
Tliai this policy was bound to come to grief was clear to far-sighted 
observers even of the rime, although they could not possibly have sus¬ 
pected the enormity of the fall that by in wait for Spain. 
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H OW thrilling to live on Haiti! How tnuch gayer life was liere than 
in staid old Spain across the ocean! True, in Spain fie, Nunez de 
Balboa, would not have bad to skulk behind crates while waiting 
for that idiot of a watch on the Santa Barbara 10 turn his steps towards the 
quarterdeck* At home lie would by now have been captain or perhaps even 
a colonel, but in any event no stowaway. Here he was nothing but a bank¬ 
rupt planum to whom nobody would lend a brass farthing* He was pbyed 
om for the time being; tomorrow morning they would come to lock him 
in the debtors' prison, and his debts were such that sitting them for two 
generations would not be sufficient to pay them off. There was nothing for 
it, he bad to get away I 

His was no gentlemanly leave-taking, he had to admit, half amused and 
half angry. It was a disgrace that after ihirty-iive years of his adventurous 
existence on cart It, things had now come to this pass. Bur, the devil take it, 
there was no point in complaining. He was still young and with Suck he 
might yet accomplish great dungs. 

Ah! the lad up there was finally moving to the other side of the ship. 
Tile long-awaited moment liad come at last. Slowly Balboa climbed up the 
rope lunging from the forecastle of the Santa Barbara into tile water. One 
of the hatch ways on the upper deck was open and this was obviously his 
best way in. Now he was level with die gallery; he silently prayed that 
there was no one in it He stood for a moment listening ai the hatch, and 
then be leapt. There was a slight thud as the hatch dosed behind the 
fugitive. 

It is thanks to the fact that nobody on the Santa Barbara had yet re¬ 
turned from shore leave that Peru was discovered by Europeans. How¬ 
ever surprising tJtis may sound, ft is an established fact. Somehow it seems 
a fining beginning for so unusual a story as the conquest of a well- 
organized state by an army of a hundred and seventy-one badly-armed 
Europeans, led by a man who could neither read nor write and never 
even learned to sign his own name. 

This is how the story started: The lawyer End so from Haiti had, at the 
beginning of the year t j 10, decided 10 go into partnership with Don Pedro 
Ojeda, to’ whom the Crown had granted comprehensive trading licences 
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covering the northern coasi of what is today Colombia. To this end he 
charioted a ship, hired men, bought supplies and made a voyage to 
Utd» in Colombia, the operational base previously established by Ojeda. 
It was this voyage that Nunez dc Balboa had joined albeit as a stowaway. 
This did not worry him overmuch, nor was Don End so particularly 
upset when after two days’ sailing Nunez de Balboa made a sudden appear¬ 
ance from the hold. This happened at the very moment when Endso had 
begun to regret the whole enterprise, those two days I laving been more 
than sufficient to give him the worst possible opinion of his crew and of 
his own ability to lead such a motley gang of unsavoury desperadoes. 

Nunez de Balboa seemed to be ideally suited for just such a task as this. 
He was tall and tough as nails, though a bit of a windbag, and he hated the 
dull monotony of a quiet bourgeois life like the plague. Endso was glad 
to receive him, and thus Balboa was suddenly promoted from stowaway 
to leader of the expedition. Later he was even appointed mayor of the 
newly founded town of Darien over the head of End so who returned to 
Spain in high dudgeon at this affront. The sudden rise in his fortunes, 
from bankrupt ne’er-do-well to mayor, and finally even to Governor and 
Captain-Genera], worked wonders for Balboa. The former braggart and 
show-off became a mature leader, fervently admired by his men, and, 
despite fever and the poisoned arrows of the natives, he managed to roam 
th rough the length and breadth of the country. 

Balboa made systematic contact with the Indian tribes, and since he did 
everything in Ills power to prevent injustice and violence, he soon 
managed to gain the confidence of the natives. They supplied the labour 
force, gathered and washed gold for die wliite men and provided them 
with food. When at last the Spanish Captain-General married Carets, the 
daughter of an Indian chief, peace was fully established. 

b wtis this friendly relationship that enabled Balboa to uncover the 
greatest secret of the New World, The Indians told him that not far away 
in tJll- west tliere lay a vast' Bhie Ocean ‘ never beheld by European eyes. 
Balboa was all ears; he was not simply a prospector, a professional aold- 
digger and unscrupulous adventurer- True, be was pleased when the 
Indians added thai funiier towards the West tliere was more gold to be 
found, but the news of the ocean r idled him just as much as the reports of 
gold-bedecked intibt, with their palaces and castles set amid gigantic parks 
and long palm avenues. He knew at once wliat this meant, for the prob¬ 
lem of where Columbus had actually been liad never been solved. The 
unknown ocean, a very simrt distance to the West, supplied the final proof 
ilia; it had not been Asia, but a new Continent that the great Genoese 
seafarer had discovered. 

Balboa was restless widi impatience. Tirni very night be jumped on a 
horse and galloped through the spacious town of Darien towards the 
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haciendas outside, 10 the brothels and caverns. When morning dawned, 
he bad gathered a body of a hundred and ninety men, terribly drunk but 
ready far adventure, In addition lie had collected a tew hundred irtdtm as 
beaters and a pack of a dozen slavering bloodhounds. The Indians of those 
regions were no longer afraid of horses, but they were Terrified of the lialfa 
savage man -hunting dogs. Whoever goes exploring the dark unknown 
jungle does well to take a few dogs alongl 

It was a cursed and devilish enterprise and it lasted only three weeks, 
but each week saw the death of forty men. By the rime they had passed 
through the land of the rich Indian overlords with its temples lull of 
grotesque masks and its well-defended castles, only sixty-nine out of the 
original hundred and ninety were left. Their march had taken them through 
bogs in which lurked alligators and poisonous snakes, across precipitous 
mountains, and all the way they bad to run the gauntlet of arrows and 
spears launched by an in visible enemy. Nature proved just as hostile as die 
Indians: scorpions^ huge ants and spider*, leeches and clouds ol mos¬ 
quitoes made life almost unbearable. The men were in a pitiable smte and, 
as they crossed die oppressive, damp jungle regions, their faces and 1 unds 
were swollen from the i nnumera ble bites and some of them were shivering 
and swearing with fever. As the fever gained hold of them they became 
mad and delirious and would strike out blindly ar their comrades, who had 
no choice but to lie them up and leave them ro their fate. Eventually an 
insurmountable rock-facc forced the expedition 10 retrace their steps and 
seek another way round- Instead of the tied-up madmen, they found tlldr 
remains, cither crawling alive with ants or else their bones picked clean. 
After dial a dagger was thrust between the ribs of those attacked by 
shivers and fever, for in that jungle hell murder was an act of mercy, 
Ponquiaco, die son of one of the mighty diiefs of die regions they were 
crossing, joined the strangers. He led them on to a mountain from wfiicli 
they could see the ‘Blue Oceanb Balboa advanced the last few dozen 
yards by himsdf. Crouching on his hands and knees he tore his way 
through die thickly matted undergrowth, and at u a.m. on die land 
September 1513, he had his first glimpse of a gigantic sea, with tremendous 
foaming breakers. Tltis was the peak of his life. He could not foresee that 
some months bier lie would be beheaded as rebel, but he did know that 
henceforth he would be immortal, as only Columbus and Alexander before 
him. Three days later lie stood on tin; shore of the new ocean and wearing 
helmet, armour, and glittering thigh pieces, lie waded chest Itigh into the 
water, sw ord in hand. Covered by the foaming spray, he called his com¬ 
rades to witness that he took possession of the new ocean and all the 
bordering lands and kingdoms for and on behalf of the Spanish Crown. 

This trip across tint Darien Isthmus to the Pacific Ocean Ind by no 
means been Balboa’s first enterprise. Since his arrival in the New World, 
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he had time and again made smaller or larger marches into Central 
America. It was in 1fit, during one of the earliest of these expeditions, of 
which Francisco Fizarro was a member, that, according to Prescott, 
Balboa had first heard of Peru. One day while w eighing out gold with a 
native* the brier had thumped lib fist on die scale and shouted at Balboa: 
1 ft you love gold so much and are prepared to stake your life for it, then I 
know of a land where people ear and drink out of golden vessels, and where 
gold is as cheap as iron is in your land/ 

The conquest of Pe ru* of whose riches and greatness die Spaniards were 
soon to learn more, was still a long way off* bur rheir main fear* that the 
Great Khan of die Tartars might come to the assistance of the Indians, 
Isad been allayed by Balboa's discovery of an ocean which separated 
America from Asia, thus making Tartar intervention improbable- It was 
nut difficult to find some one willing to undertake the long march to Perm 
Fraud 9co Pizarro* an ordinary mercenary in Balboa's army, saw lib 
opportunity. 

This illegitimate son of the small landed nobleman, Colonel Gonzalo 
first saw the light of day at Trujillo in Spain in the year 147$- No 
festivities greeted his birth and indeed no one ever dreamed that the son of 
a slut of a servant-girl would ever become more than a swineherd. His first 
few years of life passed by quite unheroically — Pizano did in fact become 
a incherd, and is said to haw run away to Seville because one of liis pigs 
Imd escaped and lie feared his father's wrath. Towards the end of ibe 
fifteenth century, Seville had become the employment exchange for the 
riff-raff of Europe* waiting to go to America. Although ft might be said 
that, even then* Pizatro was carrying the baton of Captain-General of the 
Crown of Aragon and Castile in his knapsack, no one paid much attention 
to the raw country lad, and ft was only some twelve years Liter, when he 
had become a driven of Panama and the owner of vast tracts of land, that 
he came within striking distance of his destiny. 

Pizarro had a very dose companion* named Diego dc Almagro, a man 
with an exceptional talent for organising, though* like Pisarro himself, 
tainted with bastardy* ft is instructive to compare die traditional portraits 
of these two men. Pisarro h the tatler, but by far die more sinister-looking. 
Tlte peasant face of Almagro —his father had been a common labourer 
in some insignificant hamlet in Spain —reveals only too well the violent 
temper and the gross* cruel nature of its owner* though basically it is not 
an evil face. Pizarro's expression, on the other hand, while betraying the 
utter depravity of his character, shows a certain fiendish majesty and im¬ 
pressive strength* which even today fasti nates those who behold his image. 
Of all the Conquistadors he cuts the most colourful figure* veering, as he 
did, between mean cunning and heroism, unspeakable cruelty and self- 
sacrifice* cold calculation and irresponsible intrepidity. Unfortunately we 
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have no portrait of the third partner* Father Hernando de Luqne p curate in 
Panama, who played such a large role In the story of die eon quest of Peru. 
It was through his personal Influence that the whole enterprise was starred, 
though later Pizarro was to push him completely into the background. 

This pack of rogues met towards she end ol i fit and planned to con¬ 
quer and exploit die great, rich land of Birti, of which* by now* more 
detailed news had readied Panama* But even the cithern of Panama, used 
as they were to fantas tic schemes and people, were somew hat startled w hen 
they heard of the founding of that new firm. Father Ferdinand* who had 
invested rwenty- thousand gold pesos in the * firm*, was christened h F erdi- 
nand the Mad\ and his two partners fared no better. For weeks they were 
the butt of jokes made at their expense by the cuhattervs of the region, and 
all three of them found u best to avoid bring seen in Panama, 

Tilt first expeditions, which took place between t jaq and ijz 6, were 
complete failures. Only about one-third of the men engaged managed to 
get back each time—the others diet! from poisoned arrowy hunger and 
exposure* It became increasingly difficult to recruit men for another 
attempt* though Pizarro and Aimagro—who were both over fifty years 
old at the time—remained unmoved and utterly convinced that one day 
they would not onlv discover* but also conquer, the fabulous gold-land of 
Biru* So terrain w T ere they of this, that in the spring of 1516 they drew xtp a 
regular agreement about lire division of die land- Father Luque* too* was a 
party to this contract, and his two partners undertook to give him a third 
ol all the lands* gold* silver* jewels* and other profits of the venture* Since 
neidier Almagro nor Pizarro could write Ids own signature* two honour¬ 
able citizens of Panama signed tills ridiculous document on be hall ol die 
rwo illiterates* 

The hope of discovering Peru may well have been shared by many 
other adventurers in Panama, for to find Pern was after al! not so im¬ 
possibly difficult; but die idea of following the example of Cortes In 
Mexico and of conquering the place was utterly preposterous* All reports 
of the kingdom of the Incas stressed ics high level of administration and 
culture* It was said that the frontiers of Ms state, in addition to the pro¬ 
tect! cjn afforded by almost in surmountable mountains* were defended by 
tens of thousands of well-disciplined soldiers. An excellent sysient of roads* 
together wiffi a highly efficient intelligence service, connected every point 
of this gigantic empire with the capital of the Inca Emperor. It was learned 
that every single position of the defence system was strengthened by 
tremendous fortifications, dial there were Irnge storehouse* of food in die 
capital and adequate supplies of water, so th^t siege Li cries would be 
pointless* Even taking into consideration the superior weapons of the 
Spaniards, it was presumptuous to hope for success* however slight, 
against the forces that this stare could muster. 
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Tliese arguments were like water off a dock's back to Piznrrt). and it is 
this iron resolution and persistence of hjs, at .1 time when ilie world was 
writing him off as a madman, that makes liim such a remarkable person. 
Despite the unsavoury elements of his character, this fanaticism places him 
amongst die few men remembered by history. The final success of Iris plan 
was nothing but the confirmation of his personality, wind) never rose to 
greater heights than during those long years of stubborn preparation. Only 
in 1531 did he finally set sail lor Peru with a hundred and eighty men and 
twenty-seven horses on hoard. In the meantime, a number of episodes had 
taken place which we shall not pass over in silence, since thev cast a sig¬ 
nificant light on Pizarro'& character. 

The Governor of Panama, Pedro de ios Rios, perturbed by the fact that 
only invalids, cripples and dying men returned from expeditions led by 
Pizarro, ordered the old mercenary to cease from all such activity. This 
action roused Pizarro’s ire more than anything else, for when in t^iS the 
Governors order to return arrived during a reconnaisanoe expedition to 
Peru, Pizarro seized his sword out of its sheath and before the assembled 
crew drcw f a line on the sand and said: 'Comrades, there to the south lies 
our way of suffering. We shall end it in Biru hut we shall be rich for life.* 
Then he turned to the north and thundered: ‘There lies die path to a 
life of inactivity and poverty in Panama. The choice is yours L’ As he 
said tliis. he crossed tlir line lie itad drawn, and thirteen of his crew 
followed him, Ir was these outcasts who were Liter to become the lords of 
Peru. 

During the summer of ip8, Pizarro turned up one day at the Imperial 
Court in Toledo in Spain, having decided to make a personal report to the 
Emperor about the coastal towns of Peru which he had seen, and to ask 
for financial support. He had chosen his moment well for Cortds happened 
to be in Spain at the same rime. To bear out his reports, Pbarro presented 
die Court with gold and silver, some llamas and also some fine fabrics, 
closely resembling silk, though in fact made from vicuna wool, at the rime 
unknown in Europe. Pizarro took with him the knight Pedro de ranelfa 
son of a noble family of Crete, whom lie had earlier sent 10 Tumbez, a port 
in Peru situated a few degrees south. Prescott has reported Candia’s land¬ 
ing in Pern at length: 

He was sent on shore, dressed in complete mail, as became a good knight, wiili his 
sw«d by liis side, and his arquebus* on hb shoulder. Til* Indians were even more 
dauJ&d by his appearance than by Molina's, as die sun fell brightly on his polished 
armour and glanced from his military weapons. They Jud heart! much ofUte formidable 
artjueiniie from thrir townsmen who bad corns in the vessel, and they bcsuwghi Candia 
to let it speak to (hem . He accordingly set up a wooden boudasam^et, and, taking 
deliberate aim, fi red off die musket. The flash of the powder and the startling report of 
the piece,«the board, «iwek by the ball, w» shivered into splinters, filled the imivts 
wiiii dismay. Some fell on die ground, covering their faces with dicir hands, and others 
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approached die cavilicr viih fcdiftgfi a( awe f which -were gradually dispelled by the 
assurance they received From the smiling expression of lih counitmanc& 

They then showed hxm the same hospitable anttttkun which iltey had paid to 
Molina; and Kts diescripdon of rhfi marvels of litc place, on bis return, fell nothing shore 
of his predecessor's. Ti e fortress, which was surrmmifcd by a triple ww ut wall, was 
strongly gamsened. Hie temple he described is literally lapestried with plates of gold 
and silver. Adjoining diis smiciune was a iort of convert appropriaied 10 the Inca's 
destined brides* who maoifesred great curiosity to &x him. Wlietltcc this was ^nmiied 
ii not clcst; but fjinriiii described the gardens of the convent,, which he entered, ® 
glowing with imitations of fruits and vegetables sli in pure gold and silver* tie had seen 
a number of artisans at work* whose wlf business seemed n> he 10 furnish these 
geo us dcco rations for the religious houses, 

Pizarro received an enthusiastic reception at Conn, seeing that hi* news 
came so soon after Contfs + s reports on the wonders of Mexi co, and the one¬ 
time swineherd did not find it too difficult to gain the favour of Their 
Majesties. Pizan% greatly to his discredit, behaved like one of his former 
charges and spoke not a word about Almagro, his partner, who had fought 
for the common cause no less vigorously than Pizarro hirnsch- It seemed 
quite sufficient to Pizarro that Their Majesties should appoint Almagro 
Governor of some god-forsaken spot in Peru, while he himself v'as 
appointed Captain-General of Peru. Not a word about Almagro, but the 
thirteen faithful who had stood by Pizam> s were all made hidalgo* by an 
agreement between Pizarro and the Spanish Crown* dated July 11 £ 9 - In 
return/ the Spanish historian Gdmara reports, F Pizarto promised great 
treasures and lands- To be able to hire men lie boasted of far greater 
riches than were known to him, yer all he said wits nothing compared with 
the reality to be discovered/ 

This shabby treatment was more than the basically good-hearted Diego 
de Almagro could take- He rightly feh that he bad been done down, and 
his simple peasant mind could never forget this. Pizarro, despite tiic dis¬ 
loyalty of Ills action, liad behaved shrewdly in Spain- He knew rhat two 
equal rulers would never be able to coiuper a new land, and thus Almagro 
had to play second fiddle to him. Pizarro did not know' that his cunning 
and double-dealing was brer 10 cost him his own life- 
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Thus was played die prologue to the great drama of Peru. It cost 
thousands and dicusartds of human lives, flic protagonists—Pizarro, 
Atalnmlpa, die ruler of die Incas* his brother Huascar, and Almagro- 
w eze all to shed their blood before the fall of the curtain- 

It seems that die two Inca Kings w ere the only ones to know in advance 
diat they had lost the game and would die- Just as Cones'* arrival in 
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Mexico had been heralded by dreadful portents, so comets had dashed 
across t he skies of Peru, earthquakes tad shaken die mountains, and fiery, 
blood-red rings tad surrounded the friendly moon. The soothsayers and 
wise men were agreed that death and destruction were near. Sadly they 
gazed at the pictures of the dance of death in their old holy texts, for just as 
in the West at the end of the Middle Ages, in Peru, too, there seems to have 
prevailed a sad and hopeless mood of dejection, an obsession with the 
theme of death, 

hen in i %i-j the then reigning Inca, Huayna Capac, had learnt of the 
arrival of white men In Tumbez, he had been petrified with horror. In his 
account of tile Inca Empire, written not long after the conquest of Peru 
and submitted for verification and correction to forty-two leading Incas, 
Pedro Sarmiemo de Gamboa states the following: 

When ihe Inc ruler learned of this he was so filled with fear and sadness that he 
locked himself in his chamber and did not emerge from it before nightfall. Other fast 
messtngc^, -jru by hi-; governors al the coast, arrived m report that the foreigners had 
forced tbtir way into the bouses and palaces, and had plundered itam and taken away 
all the treasure. No force had prevailed against them, and even when they had been 
directed to [be houses in which the Incas kepi wild beasts, tltey tad emerged untanfled. 
The Ktng was beside himself with astonish men t when ta beard their story and made 
die messengers repent it. They said: "Inca, diere is no more ro report, except liiai the 
lions and other wild beast, that you kept in cages there, cr-jw!<ri before die strangers 
and waved their tails as if they were tame,’ Ttan the King orelcred the messengers to 
repeat a second time what had happened, for he still could not believe that such ibinga 
could be true. 

Some years later Huayna Capac in bis official testament, drawn up as he 
lay dying, ordered libs people not to oppose the will of heaven, and sum¬ 
moning the heads of the Ay Hue, die leading families of his empire, he 
spoke as follows: 

Many jwt ago my father, the Sim, revealed to me that after tire reign of twelve of 
h» royal children there would appear a strange people, never before seen in 
regions, who would conquer and subject ibis empire and many others aj well. 1 believe 
ihai he man have been referring to those strangers who have but recently been sighted 
at eta dose to out coast. They are said to be a powerful face, superior so ut in every way, 
Mow we know that with me the number of twelve Inca has been fttfittrff and therefore 
I wy unto you; A few year* after my home-going, that powerful people will appear and 
fuktl the prophecies of our father, the Sun; tliey will conquer and govern our empire. I 
o«kr you to obey and serve ihem, for ttay are superior m you fo every way, their laws 
iff better tb*n win, iheir arms tnviudble* 

Peace be umo you —I am now going to my {attar (he Sun who has called me. . . . 

I low strangely history lias repeated itself here 1 The same scene whereby, 
some years earlier, the Iasi Emperor ot tile Aztecs, la a. surprisingly 
similar document, tad submitted to the white invaders, was now being re- 
cnacicd many thousands of miles to ihe south in the Empire of die Incas. 
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T!u5 is, of course, neither accident nor falsification of history, Monte¬ 
zuma’s abdication and Htuyna Qipao's political testament are both his¬ 
torically authentic, just as Montezuma believed tint lie was right to 
capitulate, so also the last Inca of the undivided empire of Biru knew that 
his and Ins people's hour had come. 

So far it has proved impossible to discover the sources from which hoih 
these Indian rulers obtained their fatal knowledge. We have nothing hut 
circumstantial evidence, but all of it tends to show that the early Ameri¬ 
cans were more or less cognizant oi the superior power of rite whites — 
just as people in Europe had always dreamed of a strange new continent 
lying to the west. 

Naturally, Huayna Capae's order not to offer resistance to the strangers 
paralysed tile Incas. Tn addition the great empire was divided by civil war. 
Departing from ancient customs, Huayna Cape, twelfth Inca Emperor, 
bad divided his realm between his two sons, Atahualp and Huascar. Hie 
two brothers began to tight for supremacy shortly after rite death of their 
father, just at the moment wJrni Pisano began his attack, and indeed with¬ 
out this great stroke of luck Pizarm could never have subdued Peru. As it 
wus he could take full advantage of the terrible internecine slaughter riiat 
almost paralysed the country. 

At tire beginning of January ifjt, rite Captain-General finally set sail 
from Panama with a fleet of three ships, sighting the coast of Ecuador 
thirteen days later. After landing in the Bay of San Mateo, one degree 
north of the Equator, he decided to begin at once with the conquest of rite 
Inca Empire. Soon rile Spaniards were marching in their heavy armour and 
thickly padded tunics against the rich town of Coaque. Then they stormed 
Tumbez, Almagro’s future seat, the very town that had received the 
Spaniards so peacefully four years earlier- Once again the loot surpassed 
even the greedy desperadoes* expectations. 

These first engagements in the vicinity of the coast I tad proved difficult 
enough- The land was barren and the Spniards had to cross gigantic 
sand-dunes, endless deserts and completely hare mountains. Not even 
when they I tad conquered the Western Cordillera did their difficulties 
cease. As is -veil known the Andes reach a considerable height, and even 
the lowest pusses can be as high as t< 5 ,fOO feet- Once over the mountains, 
one comes to the Puna, a high plateau scorched hy the sun during the day, 
but bitterly cold at night . Apart from occasional rough ptches of grass the 
Puna is completely hare. 

Pizanro iiad thought it better to leave the less reliable of ids men at the 
coast, and luid started on his journey with j devoted army of a hundred 
and two infantry, seventeen crossbowmen, sixty-three horsemen and three 
musketeers- His first objective was Cajamarca, the residence of Atahualp 
The Spaniards passed through many narrow passes and canyons, where a 
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handfol of courageous men could have held up a whole army, but owing 
to rhe civil war none of the many Inca fortifications in the High Cordillera 
was manned at the time. Everywhere Pizarro was received amicably and 
supplied with provisions, and so the Spaniards were allowed to proceed 

unchallenged over die liigh 
mountain passes until one day 
they stood before Cajamarca. 

All this did not take place by 
accident, Plujito was just is 
well informed of the internal 
political situation in Peru as 
Atahualpa of the approach of 
the Spaniards, In Cajamarca 
they had long deliberated 
whether an army should not 
be sent out to meet the strangers 
and destroy them in the molin' 
tains, but Atahualpa had just 
defeated his brother Huascar 
decisively, and so fell strong 
enough to entice this THTW 
enemy into the interior of the 
country. 

On 15 th November 1532, the 
Spaniards marched into Caja¬ 
marca, On the other side of the 
valley they could see rhe tents 
of the Inca camp, the glittering 
spear points, the threatening 
gtini of armour and fifty 
thousand battle-tested soldiers, recently returned from the civil war. Per¬ 
haps Ptzarro realized the foolhardiness of his undertaking, but now there 
was no going back before a decisive victory had been won on die high 
plateau ol Peru. He had to conquer by fair means or foul, and conquer he 
did! Hts victory was a massacre tile like of which etnnot be imagined 
and a betrayal of innocent people dun only a Pizarro could have panned 
After entering the completely deserted city, Pirnrro Jtalted his forces on 
tlre^a. In the late afternoon of ijth November 1532, his half-brother 
die legitimate Hernando de Pizarto, educated at the Spanish Court and 
thus qualified to appear even before an Inca, rode over to Atahualpa and 
invited lum to visit hi* ‘brother' Pizano in Cajamarca. Atahualpa did not 
move a muscle wide he received this message; Ire did not even raise ids 
head when Hernando appeared belore him. Finally one of the Inca coun- 
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sellojTi explained curtly that the King -was observing one of his holy Cjiis, 
and that he would visit the Spaniard in Cajhmarca the following day. One 
of the cavalry officers accompanying Hernando, who had in the meantime 
been displaying his equestrian prowess, suddenly galloped right across the 
square towards the Inca as if he intended to ride hint down, and checking 
his horse dose to die King, addressed him courteously. The officer knew 
wliac a deep impression these unknown animals made on the Incas and had 
hoped in this way to produce a reaction to the King. Out AtahuaJpa re¬ 
mained silent and unaffected. A few of his noblemen who liad retreated in 
panic before the snorting * monster 1 were beheaded that very evening for 
their cowardice. 

This, first meeting had made a very strong impression on die Spaniards. 
They spent the night in prayers and sharpening their swords, for tltey 
were surrounded by the enemy’s army. The odds were that neat day 
would see the end of them all, but Pizarro, remembering die capture of 
Montezuma by Cortes, had planned a simitar stratagem. When on die 
next day A talma] pa, accompanied by his leading nobles, priests and guards, 
came to visit the Spaniards, he found a deserted camp. Not a Spaniard was 
to be seen anywhere. In astonishment, the King asked where die strangers 
were, and be was given to understand that they were probably so terrified 
of such an exalted ruler that they had gone into hiding. *In truth,’ com¬ 
mented Pedro Pizarro, cousin of the Governor, 'most of us were shaking 
with tenor.' Then the chaplain, Vicente Vajverde, stepped forward and 
delivered a speech on die Cliristian religion, God, the Pope and; die 
Emperor, which was translated into Qitcchutt, die language of the Incas, by 
a Spanish-speaking Indian. Tills speech ended with the demand that 
Atahualpa renounce his power in favour of Gtarles V and his gods in 
favour of Christ. Atahualpa listened patiently for a long rime, then he 
sharply rejected the proposal. Seizing the breviary out of the priest’s hands, 
be put ti to his ear, Lui when it did not start speaking as he lad expected, 
he threw it to die ground in rage. What Pizarro had so fervendy hoped for 
had now happened; the Inca had given him grounds for provocation: the 
holy Christian religion liad been offended. With the haute cry ' St, James 
and at them!' lie rushed out of his hiding-place with twenty heavily 
armed men and overcame lire ruler. 

At once tile thunder of the cannon sounded; trumpets blared, and the 
foot-soldiers and cavalry rushed out from their hiding places. When the 
Indiana saw the horses galloping towards them, they did not know where 
to fly for refuge, ant! were trampled down by the onrush of the cavalry. 
Tire horsemen rode down the fleeing enemy and ihe foot soldiers came up 
to finish them off. Four thousand Indians were killed in die space of half 
an hour. 

This half-hour, this horrible mass-murder of unarmed Indians, saw the 
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collapse of die Inca empire, ft is advisable to linEt the story at this point 
in order to cast a brief glance ar the interna] politics of that great empire. 
Only thus will it become dear how military victory was the least of the 
difficulties dial Pizarro had to face. 


3 

I fit is ever your fortune, or your fate, to travel oil the La Paz-Guaqui 
line in South America, you will find that at one point die train begins a 
seemingly endless climb. Slowly it toils upwards until at 11,550 feet it 
arrives at tlahuanaco — fqrj a dor de civ iuzaci ones, as the station name 
board proudly informs you. The traveller unaccustomed to such heights 
finds his heart heating more rapidly than usual, and he is strange] v excited 
as if by alcohol. He wonders ii anyone can li ve, in this ‘ forge of civilisa¬ 
tionamid such desolation. 

As soon as die train pulls into the station, liny children dash alongside 
yelling ' morioloi, mnnolos', They are selling small replicas of the strange 
monolithic statues that can be seen lining the shores of Lake Titicaca in 
the distance. 

When, sixty years ago, the Austrian engineer Arthur Posnansky came 
to Lake Titicaca and to Tlahuanaco, fie was held spellbound bv these giant 
statues and thought them at least eighteen thousand years old, Tlie ‘Sun- 
Temple' of Tiahuanaco, the KalasatsxycL, whose gigantic ruins lie quite 
near to the railway track, impressed him especially and he thought that 
here must be rhe cradle of mankind, the birthplace of all cultures. Present- 
day archaeologists afford Ills theories scant respect. They consider that 
Tialmanaeo is only two thousand years old ar the mosL, thus placing the 
beginnings of its culture at approximately die same time a$ the birth of 
Christ. However, the impact made fay the gigantic temple, the richly 
sculptured sun-portal, hewn out of a gigantic block of andesite, die 
tremendous stone pillars —ten feet high, six and a half feet deep and up to 
sixteen and a half feei wide, and the huge slabs of tl» altar, whose frag¬ 
ments still measure rwenty feet in length, thirteen feet in width and five 
feet broad —is such, that it is easy to undersiand why Posnansky believed 
that an unknown people with a highly developed artistic and technological 
culture had once lived in these regiom* 

It Is incredible tint those building*, whose magnificence survives even 
in their fragments, should have been erected by primitive natives using 
only chisels and axes of stone, which had to be resharpened afar every 
stroke. Yet the pillars and slabs of die sun-temple are mathematically 
exact, ckaivcsit and accurately jointed. 

rite slabs used to build the temple weigh a hundred tons t in a 
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must !iave been transported from the quarries on the other shore of t^alc<r 
Titicaca on rafts. The gigantic blocks must have been dragged: into 
position by human hands alone, for the people of Tialtuanaco had no 
'wagons or draught-animals, and were ignorant of the use of pulleys. 

A vast necropolis, covering a hundred and ten acres, surrounds the Uk e, 
and fragments of urns and human bones can be seen everywhere. Human 



skulls, discoloured and brittle with age, were found in Cuzco, to the south* 
west, with strange holes, each the size of a florin, in differen t parts of the 
skull. Had these been injuries, received in battle, they would have led to 
immediate death, but seeing that the edges of these holes are regular and 
clean and look as if a modern surgeon lud trepanned them with a bone- 
saw, they r cannot possibly have been the results of haitlc-wounds. What a 
breaih* taking discovery! The most difficult trepanations must liave been 
performed two thousand years ago, by surgeons using stone files and 
obsidian scalpels, and yet so expertly that a modem brain surgeon could 
not do better. It sounds incredible, but it is true L 

In La Faz can be seen an andemt tourniquet, used quite recently by 

H 
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Peruvian doctors in die course of a surgical operation, during which the 
patient, suffering from severe anaemia, lost hardly any blood. This was 
remarkable enough, but the skull operations presented an even greater 
problem. They were apparently performed on living subjects and must 

have been successful since definite 
formations of new bone tissue could 
dearly be seen on the skulls. This not 
only proves that the patient survived 
the operation but also that he con¬ 
tinued to live for some years after¬ 
wards. 

There is no written evidence of 
these miracles; all that is loft are the 
skulls, hundreds of skulls, from almost 
every part of Peru and Bolivia, Many 
of them have these new bone forma¬ 
tions, but by no means all of them. 
Were it not for the fact that, until a 
few centuries ago, similar operations 
were performed in the Polynesian 
islands in the South Pacific, it might 
reasonably have been believed that the 
trepanations of South America had nor 
served a medical, but some oilier kind 
of purpose. 

Yet this was not the case, and since 
such difficult surgical operations, like 
the huge buildings mentioned earlier 
on, presuppose a high level of skill and 
experience, archaeologists hate made 
a constant search for the origins of 
the Tiahuanaco culture. Although 
some believe that the people of Tia- 
huanato belonged to the Aymarf 
group of Indians, who continue to 
live in the Cordillera highlands 10 this 
day, this hypothesis cannot be proved, 
nor would it explain why the Tia- 
huanaco culture should suddenly have 
appeared, 'ready-made', and without a trace of inter mediate stages of 
development. 

It is this lack of evidence of any earlier and less advanced stages in the 
TUhusnaco culture which has led archaeologists to seek for proof of 
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possible cul rural in finances front outside. The great champion of this 
theory is Thor Heyerdahl, the Norwegian ethnologist who, in his writing* 
on the subject, refers to the famous ' Virscocha Legend', still so current in 
many parts of South America, where the inliabi tarns refer to white men 
simply as ‘ Viracocha 

Who and what was Yiraoocha? According to Heyerdahl, tins legend is 
obviously a South American parallel to the Quctzalcoad Myth of die 
Mayas and Aztecs. Viracocha, too, 
was a white god, old and bearded, 
and had appeared in the land long 
before the arrival of the Incas. He 
too had brought a cross with 
him, and had placed it upon a 
mountain* He had preached, 
baptized, listened to confession, 
imposed penances on sinners and 
had granted them absolution from 
their sins. 11c founded the dry of 
Cuzco, taught crafts and all forms 
of higher morality, and then with¬ 
drew to the Sun-Island on Late 
Titicaca where, the story goes, he 
established his capital. Later he 
quarrelled with Chief Can from 
the valley of Coquimbo. Cari 
vanquished Vimcoeha, tilling 
most of his white men, bin 
sparing the women and children. 2J. I'he rtimi, by metinr of which the 
The White Saviour himself locos curried out ikull operations, 
escaped miraculously, and 

followed by some of lib closest disciples, lie turned to the Western Ocean 
where, sitting on his magic cloak, he had disappeared across the waves. 
But before leaving he had preached for all the world to hear that when in 
die far distant future the time was ripe, be would send lib messengers, 
'bearded white men'. 

Heyerdahl quotes aj his source Cicza de Ledii's Cr&tka del Peril, 
written in 1553. Cieza de Le 6 n was a comrade-in-arms of Pizarro, but his 
Cronico, as Americanists emphasize, is nothing but second-liand informa¬ 
tion. Viracochft, they stress, did not belong to the Inca pantheon and de 
Lcdn’s tales were nothing but superstitious Inca myths. Nevertheless 
Pimrro's men were astonished. Only recently Mayas and Aztecs had itailed 
Cortes and his men as the long-awaited "White Gods', and now the 
Spaniards were being treated in the same way in Peru! The Incas, too. 
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must have known of the existence of light-skinned, fair-haired people. Thus 
white messengers must somehow have readied America from the world of 
the White, at some period in the past, 

Oeza de Leon himself did not draw this conclusion, but he could not 
ignore the fact that when in 1J27 his men, amongst whom were many 
blue-eyed and fair -1 mired descendants of the Goths and Vandals, entered 
Peru, they were greeted with shy reverence by the indieis. As the Swiss 
traveller, Siegfried Huber, recently pointed out in his book, 1 m fetch Aer 
fttka (In the Empire of the Incas), * this behaviour can only be explained by 
the existence of a legend, telling of the visit of some fair-hatred and fair- 
bearded strangers to the cotintry, and propliesying their return'. 

Nam rally the Spaniards were very interested when they discovered 
that the Incas not only confessed regularly to a high priest, sworn to ob¬ 
serve the 'secrecy of die confessional', but that they also knew of penance 
and absolution. They were amazed to find in Cuzco an idol repre¬ 
senting the 'Lord of die Sun 1 , die ‘Son of the Sun*, and the ‘Brother of 
the Sun', since they could not fail to notice die striking analogy with 
the Christian Trinity. Furthermore, tile Inca religion had different orders 
of monks who practised flagellation and observed regular and strict fasts, 
and just as in the OJd World, there were many saintly hermits living in 
absolute solitude. 

Thc remarks of the Finnish Americanist, Rafael Karsten, concerning 
tile religious thought of the Incas arc very interesting. He has emphasized 
that die Incas, like all other Indians, were in fact polytheists revering a 
number of gods. Over this whole pantheon of gods, who were, in a sense, 
entirely man-made, reigned a divine overlord who, in a completely un- 
Indian way, was understood as a spiritual, incorporeal being: God the 
Creator, V iracodm. The Incas had teamed of the existence of this supreme 
deity from the Tialiuanaco culture. Vimcocha stood high over the Sun and 
was 'the eternal loid, symbol of the world and its unchanging foundation 

... the Son of the Sun ... tire creator of die world_‘of one of the 

oldest oflnta prayers. 

This is a very significant discovery. It makes it likely that Viracodia, 
like Quctzalcoad, had in fact been a white Cliristian missionary coming 
from the West. Tliis theory U hacked up by the fact that, at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, many Peruvian nobles liad fair hair and white skins. 
Particularly the Coyas, the ‘Beloved Women', as die female dependants of 
the leading Inca nobles were called, frequemly bore a striking resemblance 
TO European Women. This is very surprising, since the Incas belong to 
die same edinologica! group as the Quccliua Indians, one of the tribes that 
had probably come from northern Peru, bui of whose ultimate origin we 
know nothing. However, Rafael Kan ten has punted out that anthro¬ 
pologically ‘they are one of the exotic races which come closest in type to 
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the white race'. Spanish uadiiian confirms this for, as Siegfried Huber has 
recently reported m his Relaeidn del Je-stu&nmtentoy de los rehws 

del Pern, Pedro Putarro, cousin of the conqueror, was amazed to see 
Indians closely resembling white men, who, in their own opinion* were 
superior in mind and beauty to their darter-skinned compatriots* 

The people of the kingdcim fif Peru ligiu-ikkmed, ihar hair bdflg similar in 
colour to ripe wheat. The lords and ladies were fairer still* like Spamaida, In Lhis 
cotmtiy I met an Endian woman with lief child, both so lighb-skinned that 1 he-y hardly 
dilfercd from while people. It is said of them there that they are the children of gods. 

Since Pedro Pizamfs Melacifin h not easily come by we wish &ho to 
cite the Spanish text: 

E,Ui» genet dd r*riw del Peni era Mj/vo, it eol&r mguzm^y enire ins ect&resy s/Twai 

trtzn mds tlanzat como etpaiioks, Vo ride rn esu rierru ma mugir india y im nino pv de 
N&fX&t y nihwi c<irr no vian. £jnv; dedtm *{fo& <fut cran MjHf de ior idolos. 

Tins sounds highly improbable anti is usually dismissed as an exaggera¬ 
tion, hut in the preceding diapter of this book we have already mentioned 
dm the coloured waU-paimings in Chitzen Itzi quite obviously repre¬ 
sented a white people in battle with dark-ikinned enemies. The evidence 
need not necessarily be deceptive, and if one bears in mind the feci that 
marriage between close relatives had long been the custom at die court of 
the Inca Kings as a measure of keeping the royal blood pure and un¬ 
polluted* it is quite possible that at die time of the Comjuisia die Peruvian 
nobility could boast many white-skinned members* But even if we agree 
to accept the weighty circumstantial evidence that European dements had 
indeed been introduced into the American aristocracy, if is by no means 
certain where these elements came from. They could Jiave come from 
Asia just like the Mongoloid elements among tike American natives, in 
which case the numerous fndc^European splinter groups in North-East 
Asia would be their early relatives. On the other hand, they could have 
come to America across the Atlantic Ocean. This may sound far-fetched, 
but in tact the ocean, with its favourable winds and currents, presented a 
mudi smaller barrier. The colonization of Madagascar and the Malayan 
peninsula is an argument in favour of this hypothesis that is diificult to 
refine. 

Furthermore, ’ white ’ Indians seem ro exist to this very day. In tjziS the 
American ethnologist Harris, who had studied the Indians of the San Bias 
region, reported that their hair was straw-coloured and thdr complexion 
almost white- The English explorer. Colonel Fawcett, F.R.G.S,, who died 
in 19;^ during his last expedition to the jungles of South America, lias 
given us an account of the journeys he made in those regions between 1906 
anti 1921 in his posthumously published book. Exploration Fawcett. In 
this book he tells how he and utlier explorers had frequently come across 
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while Indians: 'People with red hair and blue eyes like a Gringo*. Such 
reports have always been dismissed 'with die assertion that iheir authors 
had come across cases of albinos, but this explanation seems to be ffir- 
fetched. Fawcett, for one, when describing a blue-eyed red-ltaired Indian 
belonging to the Maxubi, a wild Indian tribe in Amazonia, mentions quite 
em pirically diat he was not an albino. 

Still more explicit is one of Fawcett’s authorities, the French manager of 
die rubber plantation Santa Rosa on die Abuna, a tributary of the Rio 
Madeira. Fawcett recounts how, during his first expedition, in 1906-7, the 
Frenchman had told him: 

There Jit white Indian^ un tlic Acre. My brother wem up ihc Tahuamami on a 
bun Ji, and one day, ■well up river, wa= told that white Indian! were near. He didn't 
believr it and scoffed at the men who lotd him. but nevertheless Wtni om in a canoe, 
and found unn)israkabfe signs of Indians. The nesi thing he knew, Itc *nd ha men were 
being attacked by big, weUbbinU, handsome savages, pure whine, with red hair and blue 

eyes. They fought like devils_People say d>esc while Indiana don't exist, and, when 

it’s proved they do, dm they are half-breed labours of Spanish and Indian. That's 
what people say who never saw them, but those who lave seen them think differently! 

Since Fawcett, who had travelled continuously in Amazonia between 
1906and 1914, and returned to his explorations immediately after the first 
World War, later 10 be entrusted with the task of establishing the border 
between Peru, Bolivia and Brazil, was a scientifically trained man, quite at 
home among the Indians, it is difficult to ignore the testimony of such a 
witness and when one hears in mind the reports of Pedro Pizarro, it takes 
on extra significance. 

The older Americanists, who used to dwell upon the mongoloid 
characteristics of the Indians, gave little credence to Pedro Pizarro. But 
since the average Indian squaw, by all other accounts, was no great beauty, 
the gallant Spanish nobility of die rimes of Charles V and Philip 11 must 
either have had quite different aesthetic ideds from ours—a possibility 
that Spanish art at once refutes —or else we are forced to take Pedro 
Pizarro's description of the Coyas very seriously. In any av tt is certain 
that the haughty and proud Grandees of Aragon and Castile married Inca 
princesses in great numbers, presented them at Court as thdr equals, and 
that iwo generations kner, in i6oj, a request for remission of tax signed by 
five hundred and sixty-seven descendants of andent Inca families was 
handed to the Crown of Spain. 

If we had similar evidence concerning die Etruscans or that unknown 
equestrian people, die Hyksos of Egypt, it would in all probability be 
considered perfectly credible, but the Incas are surrounded by an aura, Q f 
duuht and uncertainty. This can be explained by ihe fact that from the very 
omsci die Inca state I Lad something inherendy iridescent, dualisric and 
vague in it. Though the Quechua Indians brought a highly developed 
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culture with them into Peru, the Ayntaru bad a considerable Jiand in their 
later political and artistic achievements. The Incas were always ready to 
assimilate other dements from earlier civilizations into their culture, if 
only they found them congenial. 

We have already mentioned the Tiahuanaco culture hut there was also 
the Chavin culture—its earliest traces date Kick to about Soo B.C. —which 
took its name from the ancient 
place of pilgrimage Cliavin de 
Huanrar. Like the Tiahuanaco 
culture, with its inexplicably 
advanced medical and technical 
knowledge, it, too, suddenly 
emerged in a fully-fledged 
state. The wonderful temples 
of this epoch, lasting about a 
thousand years, die glorious 
ceramics, and irrigation 
systems won deep admiration 
from the Spaniards. Finally 
there was the Chimu culture, 
the youngest of the three, 
thrown up by an Indian tribe 
originating in the valley of 
Trujillo in the north of the 
country, who extended their 
influence from Tunibez to 
lima during the second half of 
the fifteenth century, Shonly 
before rhe Spaniards appeared 
on the scene, this tribe had been 
subjected and absorbed by tbe 
Incas, thus giving rise to another foreign element within the Inca culture, 

Peru, when conquered by the Spaniards, stretched from Southern 
Colombia to Central Chile, i.e. in addition to the modem Peru, it counted 
within its borders Ecuador, Bolivia and northern Chile. The ocean in the 
west and the Andes in the east formed its natural boundaries. "II ms the 
Inca empire was tremendously long and narrow. This fact explains why 
great importance was paid to good communications, culminating in the 
building of tremendous roads, incomparably superior to the famous 
military roads of the Romans, which, in their magnificence, can only be 
compared with the giant construction of the Great Wall of China. One of 
the roads starting from die capital Cuzco ran straight north across Aban- 
cay. Andahuylas and Ayacucho as far as Cajamarca and thence via Quito, 
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the capital of Ecuador* up ro Past© in South Colombia; a total length of 
about 1,250 miles* The main road to the south went past Lake Titicaca 
and die valley of the Desaguadcro to Chuquisaca in southern Bolivia, and 
thence as far as Tucumin in the Argentine* The coastal towns between 
Tumbez, in the north* and Nasca* in the south, were also connected by 
imperial roads which in turn were joined by the high mountain passes* 

All these roads, which are up to eight yards wide, contain sections 
passing through difficult mountainous country or deserts* Modem en¬ 
gineers are full of praise and admiration for the technical achievements of 
the old Indian road builders. The German Americanist Hans Dietrich 
Disselhoffin his recent GtichicAie dtr altamtrikBtiUchtn Kulturm (History 
of Ancient American Cultures) quotes this impressive passage from Ciesa 
de Lean's History: 

Bimyitt ^rcScT-ed shi: consmieiion of j read, larger and wider than any hw 

father had travelled nti^ *, - Thus was biuih the prcudsl and most noteworthy n^d the 
world has ewr h ran from Cuzco 10 Quwn and joined die road hading to Chllw 
Ttiis road, leading xtvss deep valley* and high Pumntaire, across muimmin peaks, 
ihraugh sodden marshes* across hard rock and alongside racing rivers, is without 
parallel For long stretches it vs cobbled* elsewhere ii was liewn out of mountain 
precipices* and ran across far-distant ranged Along riv<mi ti was banked, and ils path 
was cleared across fields of snow. Along the entire length of ei wxrt situated siore- 

tooiEes. fun temples and postal stations- B id Alexander o r any of ihc other mighty kings 
who ruled the worid build such a or construct such boiktuigs? . - * 

It must be admitted that these roads were not as a rule suitable for 
wagons, although some even stretches serve as carriageways to this day. 
Despite their great achievements in many fields, the Incas were ignorant 
of the wheel. Thus, when building their roads, they did not have to make 
them suitable for wagons; consequently they constructed their mountain 
roads, wherever necessary, in terrace. Similarly their bridges did not have 
to any wheeled traffic and arc constructed with an ease which leaves 
modern travellers gasping for breath. Most of these were suspension 
bridges built of tremendous osier cables md were capable of bearing the 
weight of a whole herd of Llamas. 

Bridges and roads with their iambus^ caravanserais were inspected by 
officiate employed for this express purpose. Villages were given die task of 
maintainjng die roads p bridges frwtior and postal stations in their areas in 
pood order- 

A precaution which all authoritarian systems of government must adopt 
is the creation of depots for food supplies and military stores. Naturally 
this is not done our of neighbourly love but from political considerations 
The police md army must, tinder all circumstance*, be kept ready and 
equipped for action, and though the totalitarian state Itas small concern for 
its subjects as individuals* it does try to avert the consequences of a bad 
harvest. It was because of tlvese considerations tliat the Inca paid great 
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attention to public economy. In lib iTuwria M rmevo Bernals 

de Coho wrote of rite food magazines ilm existed in Peru during die time 
of the Conquisia: 


Tlte sialic* sitirvd in dies* granaries consisted of everything dial ihe people had 
delivered in tribute, vk, grrai quonritbs of nw, dried potatoes, 2nd oilier vege- 
sabSes, the dried meat of Jfaiimi. ■iEo^s. and vicwmi. grcJi quantities of die most 


diverse materials such as wool, cotton, 
feathers* ctc. 

Tbcrc wen; also weapons for equipping 
die arrny s whenever It moved from one 
part of the country to another. Further¬ 
more* there waa m great quantity of all 
those 1 3 Lings which had been paid 25 taxes 
to ihc mkr; among them red seasheils 
transported from Tumbex ro Cim^, more 
than dime hundred milta* to be fashioned 
into $m&l! pearls looking tike coiai 

In addition to die maintenance of 
roads and an adequate level of food 
supplies, totalitarian governments 
also pay greai attention to a rapid in¬ 
formation service. The Incas intro¬ 
duced a magnificent postal relay- 
system with fresh runners, at every 
mile or so, so that messages could be 
delivered as quickly as possible* The 


DEPOermDEUMOA 



26- }n£a Tupac Yupanqm renewing 
anaccotmt from cr r ?. of hli officials. 


Inca post is reputed to have needed 
ten days ibr a message from Quito to 
reach Cuzco* thus covering a distance of over a hundred miles per day. 
These figures must be approximately correct; in any case there is no doubt 
dial these ehasquL die postal relays of the Incas, were capable of a speed 
far greater than that of the mounted posi which the Spaniards kicr 


introduced. 

In view of this* it is all the more remarkable that the Peruvians did not 
produce a serviceable system of written communication* Despite die many 
wap of communication offered by their Qulpu-" writing", consisting as it 
did of knots in multicoloured threads, rightly intertwined, thb method 
served essentially for statistical and numerical purposes, h was an emi¬ 
nently suitable system for recording die strength of troops, herds, the 
amount of taxes* tribute* etc*, but not for transmitting other kinds of mes¬ 
sages, For p telegraphic* purposes the Incas had to use die primitive method 
Of smoke-signals. Tliis deficiency is particularly striking in view of what 
was o therwise so high a level of civilization* and one is inclined to assume 
that die riding circles were unwilling to give their subjects a means of 
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commitmention that might later on prove dangerous. In any case, private 
needs — and die possibility ol written communication must be considered 
as such—were of secondary importance to the Inca state, which also 
explains why they did not use money. 

The economic system of the Incas seems to have been based on agrarian 
communism, not in the modern but in a strict theocratic-hierarchical sense. 
The cul tivarion of the soil was a religious task un dertaken every year even 

by the Emperor himself, the 

D*/| 


'tj- The Inca tilling the SanJ. 


who owned 
two-thirds of all die land, the 
remaining third being the pro¬ 
perty of die village com¬ 
munities. Although diis divi¬ 
sion did not apply equally to all 
pam of Peru, nowhere was 
there privately-owned pro¬ 
perty. To til! the soil and to 
provide for a good harvest bv 
systematic cultivation and 
extensive irrigation was nor 
only a duty incumbent on every 
citizen hut also an article of 
religious faith. The natural 
consequence of this was to knit 
die village communities closely 
together. These village <dan« 
were die teal core of die Inca 
empire, and quite often the 
central power was confronted 


by rebellious agricultural a "'" 

village communities- Nevertheless the Incas never succumbed 
temptation of abolishing the traditional forms of communal life' As a 
rule they contented themselves with appointing die village chie& and 
judge* w official positions and gaining their fiivour bv means of presents 
and other signs of esteem. All village communities were dosdy watched 
by the mciri-W, which literally translated means jw-WZ, a group of 
supervisors invested with extraordinary powers. It must be stressed 
duu jtttrice wits administered with draconian severity, and it is signiftcam 
dun offence against the state were punished with Ummamtt ,greater 
seventy- than offences of a private nature. The guilty were sentenced to be 
flogged or, m case of more severe offences, to penal labour. If a village 
tailed to Mill tel quota, collective fines were imposed on it through in- 
creased SometmKS whole ullage communities were forcibly re- 
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settled as a punitive measure or for political reasons—for instance in order 
to safeguard a newly manque red province by means of 'loyal peasants'. 
Indeed, there is no tiling new under the sun! 

Nevertheless one would not be completely justified in calling [he Inca 
rule a dictatorship, for to brand a form of government as to tali tartan 
intplies a faith in til* rights and dignity of tlw individual, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether such feelings ever 
existed in die Inca state with its tradi¬ 
tionary rigid agrarian clan sodety. 

It goes without saying that in such a 
hierarchical' ant-state' particular emphasis 
was placed on taxation and the army. 

Nobility, officers and priests, and men 
below the ages of twenty-five and above 
fifty were exempted from taxes. Every¬ 
body else was taxed in thar a fixed quota 
of labour or production was imposed 
upon him. Magazines, i.e, places contain¬ 
ing quipus, this telling strings, by whose 
knots the at assessments could be told, 
were located in every provincial capital. 

In smaller places and in the villages, 2 &. Inca warrior with catapult, 
travelling officials of the treasury saw to shield and dub. 

it thar the quotas were punctiliously 

fulfilled. In view' of the tremendous treasures found in the magazines of 
the Snca, the Peruvian system of taxation must obviously have worked 
very successfully. 

The Incas had a very efficient system of conscription in which the 
Spaniards were greatly interested. TTie men of each village, between titer 
ages of twenty-five and fifty, were organized in * Fifties' and ‘Hundreds* 
under their own officers. Five ’Hundreds', corresponding perhaps to a 
modem baitalion, and a thousand 'hundred:;', perhaps equal to a division, 
were the tactical units of the Inca army, whose full strength was about 
two hundred thousand men. During times of conscription, armies seemed 
to rise up from nowhere, and naturally drill and tactics were equally highly 
organized. Pimiro's secretary, Francisco de X^rez, gives some interesting 
details about the army of the Incas in liis Ferdadera Melacidn de la Con- 
ifuiita del Peri. 

Of die barile order of the Indians we can say the following: the advance guard is 
mode up of dingers using smooth pebbles about the me of an egg and able to kill men. 
even at a great distance. The stagers bear shields made of thin but high ly reason* 
hoards, and also wear a kind of thickly-padded jerkin as armour. Tlie stagers ate fol¬ 
lowed by the actual army: warriors with cudgels and battle axes; the cudgels air nine 
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feet long and as thick sS tile lance of a captain. Tile llcad of tile Cudgel is about ibc site 
of a ii=l and coveted with metal barbs, Tlie haute axes of die Indians are about 
die «me sric; the bronze nr copper hludc its similar in width to our haiberdi- Many of 
the chiefs have cudgels and battle axes Trade of gold and silver; in die hands of trie 
Indian> both weapons are highly dangerous. This section i-i followed by iinoiher using 
lances similar to javelins that are thrown by catapults. Finally the rear guard consists of 
piks-iticn w! lances ate some thirty feel lung. Aiatiualpo’j array was divided into a 
number of wdons, all carrying their own flag. It consisted, without exception, of tall, 
hank-tested young men, j thousand of whom would no doubt have sufficed 10 con¬ 
quer every town of thU country, even if i t had rwenry thousand inhabitants or more. 

it is alleged that the Incas, like all other Indians, achieved far less at sea 
than they did on land. This strikes one as odd when one realizes that the 
coast-line ot the Inca Empire was many thousands of miles long. Now tits 
Spaniards of die Conqujsta stated quite the opposite, and unanimously 
declared the Incas to have been great navigators. Apparently doubts were 
lirsr cast on their navigational prowess by tbe German-French writer 
Adalbert von Chamlsso. Between i3i j and iSi 3 he participated as scienti¬ 
fic expert in the world cruise of the Russian brig Rurik> and soon after his 
return lie published a brilliant report cm bis experiences, which makes 
fascinating reading even today. Here we find the glib assertion: 'No 
American people was ever a people of sailors.' Since his work was one of 
the great best-sellers of the nineteenth century, his declaration, which 
obviously did not correspond with the facts, was given credence by a great 
many people. This apparent contradiction with the assertions of die 
Spaniards is relatively simple to explain. The seafaring people of the Old 
“World always built their boats on die pattern of the canoe, using a 
hollowed-out tree-mink. Whenever une of the sailors of the Old World 
encountered natives using rafts he would scoff at them, forgetting that his 
own nautical ancestors had once siurted with similar rafts. It seemed im¬ 
possible that people could travel for thousands of miles on one of these 
objects with absolute safety. Chamisso, too, must have been forcibly 
struck by this. 

Tills is only one of the many instances of teclmology striking man with 
blindness. True, a raft is not particularly comfortable* but if it is kept in 
the dire*, ikm of the wind and the waves by means of a drag anchor it is 
much safer than a boat washed by every heavy breaker. 

The proof for this assertion was recently brought home by the French 
physician. Doctor Alain Bombard, who crossed die Atlantic on an 
iabatable rubber raft, thus confirming tbe theories pur forward some vews 
prev iously hy the Norwegian explorer Thor Heyerdahl As h now'well 
known, Heyerdahl wanted to prove that Polynesia must have been settled 
from America. He did not merely prove this theoretically from his desk, 
but, following the example of the undent Indians, he'constructed the 
huge rigged rail which he called Aon- TiM, and entrusting himself and his 
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comrades to the mercy of the Trade Winds and ocean currents, he landed 
some three months later on a small Polynesian island. 

At first sight these rafts look gawky, clumsy and fragile. Nevertheless, 
even in olden times very long voyages ■were made an them, and there are 
many reports telling us dial Indian balsa rafts, curving women and chil¬ 
dren on board, often stayed out at sea for weeks on end. Not merely the 
islands dose to the shore, but even die Galapagos Islands, almost five 
hundred miles from the mainland, came within the sphere of interest of the 
Incas. Certain finds made by Thor Heyerdahl during one of his recent 
expeditions to these islands 
seem to corroborate the theory 
of an early contact between 
these isolated islands and Peru. 

Thus, the story that the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqiii (1470-95), 

Auhualpa's grandfather, dis¬ 
covered a series of islands far 
out in the ocean is likely to be 

P 

more than a mete legend. 

Although there is no proof that 
the islands readied by Tupac 
Vupanqui and hk fleet of four hundred balsa rafts were in fact the Galapago s 
Islands, on one of the most easterly of the Polynesian Islands people still 
tell of a great sailor, Tup by name, who once arrived with his fleet of 
rafts at the island. Thus, there seems some basis for the assumption that, 
during liis year-long wandering at sea, Tupac Yupsnqui did in fact reach 
Polynesia. Despite the improbability of this theory, it mustbe remembered 
that turnouts of fertile islands lying to the West were rife throughout the 
entire length of the South American coast at the nme of the Conquista, 
and that the .Spaniards themselves put to sea in search of them. 

Although these balsa rafts fulfilled their purpose excellently well they 
must, with all due respect, be considered rather primitive constructions, 
and in view of the otherwise high level of Inca culture this cannot fail to 
arouse our surprise. Such anomalies existed, however, tn other forms as 
well. We have already mentioned that the wheel, and with it wheeled 
traffic,, was completely unknown. Hie temples (which still have engineers 
marvelling how the giant slabs were cat, transported, hoisted into position 
and made to fit together so closely that, although no mortar was used, it is 
impossible to insert the blade of a knife between them) are covered by 
roofs of the most primitive kind. To add to our bewilderment and un¬ 
certainty of what to believe, we are told that the Incas knew die secret of a 
mysterious plant-juice which could 'soften' even the hardest of rocks and 
make it malleable. Brian Fawcett, die son of that famous explorer who met 
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his death in the jungles of South America, Itas repeatedly mentioned this 
plant-juice in his books and articles. 

Another striking peculiarity about the Incas is thnr, despite their great 
pdiiical acumen, they made the isolated and almost inaccessible town of 
Cuzco the capital of their empire. Only when the province of Quito in the 
north and the coastal regions at die foot of the Western Cordillera liad 
been added, was die traditional centre of government brushed aside —3 
symbol of the waning of the central authority. By the time that Audited pa 
chose the centrally placed dry of Cajamarca as his capital, it was too late. 
As the handful of Spanish adventurers advanced, the outer regions of tile 
Empire fell away from the central body, until finally even that was con¬ 
quered. Although It suffered the same bite, the Inca Empire proved in¬ 
comparably more stable than its Aztec counterpart, with its conglomera¬ 
tion of states mote or less resigned to their subjection, and though here the 
horrors of internedne war contributed to its own downfall, the hre? 
never submitted meekly 10 the weight of die Spanish yoke. 


4 


We take up the story again at the point where Pizarro hud just delivered 
his knock-out blow. Atahualpa was in his power and his Inca guards 
fleeing over the mountains. \C^hilc tlic Spaniards were deliberating their 
neoci move, Atahualpa took matters into lus own lands, and liad his 
brother Huascar murdered. He was afraid that the Spaniards might enter 
in league with the priesthood and with the van qu idled forces of bis cap¬ 
tured brother, thus ousting Atahualpa from bis position of sole ruler. 

As be watched the Spaniards making division of their loot, Atahualpa 
was struck by their obsession with gold. The events deriving from his 
psychological insight read like a tale from the Thousand and Ont Ntghu. 


Hr *A*1 (repom Fmidvco Sr XteJ ro be led before iWm and oifeied to fill ,J le 
mam m whkb 1* spurred with gold » high as he muld iradi with bis finger*. 
d lie Sjuntiurl wodd give him Mi freedom m retnm. Pkarm then ashed |um much 
time be would need for Jm md AMMnlp. replied: 'two monihs’. The Governor 
«ep:«i dtt* offerand told Artuafp. th« if he kep, bis premrie he n «d f ter nm hm g . 
1 “' Mn die Kmg immedutdy sent messengers to his genenih ordering rf** fo 
*™d « once two thousand Incas laden with gold. b 


Day after day, a fanatic rain of gold poured into the Spanish camp. 
Horde, ot Indians arrived, all carrying urns, pots and other vessels of pure 
gold. The heap grew bigger and bigger, but the two months were almost 
up, and still a considerable space remained to be filled. Then, a j rite request 
01 the King, Pizarro sene three Spaniards into Cuzco with orders to strip 
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the main temple* Caricancka^ the Conn of Gold* of its golden panelling and 
to bring it to Pizarro. 

These three Spanish mercenaries were the first white men to enter 
Cusco. The report they made on their return mu$* be counted as one of 
the most amazing documents in the history of discovery". The extract 
quoted is from the version published in Lisbon in 1609 by Garriksso dc la 
Vega; 

Tfig capital of the Lucas is a Luge city King Ln a wide vaHey, Isemmed in on aU sides 
by moimsami. Tlus valley is tmtmdy fertile and ts blessed with an excellent climate 
thtougboiii ilk vor* for there ire no great variations in temperature* Despite the 
plentiful -iupplv of water for imgatjoD provided by die mountain rivers* the air it so 
dry that meat remains fresh a very long rime. The region h almost comploH-ly free of 
vermin, mosquitoes being caurmely rare. Hie dfy fc divided inio fuur parts according 
to ihe catilirfll potniSp has some twenty thousand inhabitants. Oose 10 the main street 
there are two nndergmimd watCT-PDttdLtits whkh are so old that no one knows any- 
thing of ihetf origin. The nobles 1 houses and palaces, ihe description of which I slid! 
reserve for bier, *re adorned with magnifies] t o mammls. The fortress is undoubtedly 
th^ most striking buil-dinst in die iowrt and appears <0 hav* be=n wort e>f magicians 
and demons raiher than of human architect*. It was built of stone *ri gigantic in rize 
lhai we could tms tmrb-rwcnd how they liad hwm feed bed from a distance of (m to [if- 
teen manJiing hours airing atcep and perilous roads, for lhe Indians had neither wagotu 
nor beasts of burden ^nd mini haw: moved these uenw ndous weigh 1* them^dves. They 
had neither steel nor iron io cleave die rocks, nor jonfr 10 shape diem. They knew not 
the use of time or mortar and yet diese huge sjabsare fitted together so dnsdy that it ii 
not possible 10 insert cvm the blade of a knife between them* Cranes and pulleys are 
unknown 10 tlie Indian*. and! thus]we cannot explain how they moved these tremendous 
blocks measuring some dilny-«ghi feet long, eighteen feet wide and two feet thick. 
TLelrtdiarM themselves did not esteem this castle mos^ hm preferred die King's temple, 
dedicated to die Sun. In it were stored up treasure* pairing all inugmarioo, its very 
walls being covered with gold from top to bottom. In it was a magnoficetll aliar on 
which stood i mas sive image of die Sun* fashioned of pure gold. Tile face of die god 
was adorned with names* extending from one wall eq the nett, in lhe same way dun our 
paimm often represent the Sun. The whole tempk contained juss 111J* one idol, rin«v 
ihc Incas have but one god, the Sun. On both sides of the Sun were rented tlie mummi¬ 
fied foodies of the Inca kings, --o arritiUy emtaimed that they seemed to be alive. They 
were sealed on golden ihmnes >ei an gulden dai>& Never have we beheld such a 
wondrous cigliL 

The remainder of the report made by the three Spaniards of their visit 
to Cuzco runs in die same vein, and reading between the lines we are 
conscious thar despite tbrir gnred for gold, they felt some shame at the 
sacrilege they were committing, for naturally everything w as razed to tile 
ground The golden s^tue of the Sun and the panelling of die walk were 
tom down and pul into die melting pot, When the Spaniards finally 
shared our their loot, it was found that they had gathered some thirteen 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of gold in bars. In such quantities, how¬ 
ever, the precious metal lost most of its value. Those who warned to pay 
debts would hang a whole host of golden tints, pots and other objects 
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round the nocks of their Indian slaves and, thus equipped* set forth to visit 
their creditors. If die latter protested at the amount offered in payment, 
they would be silenced by the immediate addition of further pieces. 
According to contemporary reports, the Spaniards were exceedingly 
careless in reckoning up the number of gold bars melted down from the 
toot, so dial the total proceeds of this large-scale roblierv probably 
amounted it' almost double die estimated figure of 1,326,500 gold pesos 
(about ten million pounds). Tb‘s flood of gold brought many disadvan¬ 
tages in i ts wake. Since there was no iron, horseshoes were made of silver. 
Francisco de Xerez tells us die fantastic prices ashed for the most essential 
things: a horse, costing 6co pesos in Spain, was priced at 2,500 pesos in 
Peru; a bottle of wine could not be bought for under sixty pesos and a coat 
for less than a hundred and twenty. By die scale of values current in Spain, 
die meanest ol Pizarro’s mercenaries were rich men, for they received a 
minimum of lour thousand four hundred gold pesos and a hundred and 
eighty-one pieces of silver for their part in the conquest, but in Peru they 
were little better than beggars. 

Atahualpa fulfilled his promise shortly before the two months elapsed; 
his prison, a room seventeen feet wide and twenty-two feet long, was 
filled with gold to the required height. Needless ro say, Pizarro did not 
keep his side of die bargain, but treated Atahualpa as the Inca liad treated 
his brother: he had him killed. It is significant to note iliat the only two 
officers who retained some sense of honour, } femando Pizarro, half- 
brother of the General, and the cavalry officer de Soto, were first removed 
from the scene. As soon as this was done, in August [533, Atahualpa was 
murdered. His behaviour when facing death was admirable, and as the 
chief assassin’s private secretary admits, 'he died with much courage 
showing no signs of fear... / 

Another contemporary report from the hand of one less dependent on 
Pizarro states: 


Quite apart from their in before God, ihe murderers deprived our sovereign the 
Emperor, and the Spanish naiion itself, of countless treasures that this prtuze might 
*ii! hue given tbetn. Moreover, none of Anhualpa’s subfero would have risen up 
a^rinjii us, av happened after his doth. What » more, it tas generally known ftiat rise 
Governor It*d pledged lus word for the safety of Aiahuaipa 


‘Atahualpa could have given the Conquisiadora still much more/ and 
the realization of this was to haunt die murderers. In addition, it slowly 
came home to Pizarro that in removing the King, be had also removed the 
whole basis of authority in the country, and that without Atahualpa** help 
be could do very little with such a centralized stare. History has rarely 
shown such an example of political incompetence on both sides. Xt was 
clear that Huascar’s assassination would be avenged on Amhualpa himself, 
and that, in turn, ihe latter’s executioners would be called upon to pay the 
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price of their crime. Binod must be answered with more blood. Ax first, 
however, things went well for Pizarm. On ifth November 1533, the 
capital Cuzco was captured. The Spaniards proved so brutal in their 
triumph, so ruthless in their search for plunder, so wanton in their venery, 
that a general uprising against them was the speedy result of their success. 
The massacres which followed were among the most ghastly recorded by 
history. The cruelty of the Spaniards was paid out with interest in the same 
coin. We are reluctant, however, to dwell upon the bestialities engendered 
by these struggles, from which the Spaniards emerged i!ie victors. Their 
victory was not due to their superior arms, for hand to hand struggles of 
that type gave them no scope for exploiting their artillery and fire-arms, 
hut must be ascribed to another cause. November ts the month for planting 
in Peru, and Manco, the leader of the rebels, knew only too well that his 
people would be visited by a far worse enemy than the Spaniards, if the 
sowing were delayed any longer. He dismissed his army and carried on 
guerrilla resistance against die invaders with a small band of nobles from 
desert hide-outs. It was only in IJ44 that his enemies managed to destroy 
him. 

Wliile all these things were going on in and around the capital, else¬ 
where Gonzalo Pizarto, the younger bio titer of Francisco, was making 
great discoveries —for the wrong reasons, we might add. 

During the conquest of Peru, the Spaniards had heard rumours that the 
great river which they had crossed on the way to Cuzco and which they 
had called the Maranon, led to a wooded country in the east, fabulously 
rich in gold, emeralds and spices. Naturally enough: die rapacious Span¬ 
iards enquired of the Incas if they knew anything of that country, but 
although they met with no success from that quarter, they did not let the 
matter rest there, and soon the whole army was fired with the prospect of 
new sources ot loot. In die late summer of 1337 a panting messenger, 
bringing news from Captain Luis Dasa, arrived in Lima. Daza reported 
that in his official capacity as commander of Latacunga he ! tad received a 
delegation from some Indian tribes bringing tribute of the usual gifts, and 
he had also learnt that far up in the eastern mountains there lay a holy lake 
whose bed was paved with gold and jewels. Apparently it was the custom 
in that region, on every important Indian feast-day, to cover the chief 
with gold dust which he washed off in the Jake, and, as he did so, a gigantic 
golden bowl, filled to the brim with sapphires, diamonds, golden bracelets 
and emeralds, was emptied into die lake. The name of tliis chief was El 
Dorado, the golden one, and if this report were true, then the riches of the 
Inca* were as nothing compared wi th die boundless wealth to be found there. 

Tile effect ofDaza's news on the Spaniards, already light-headed from 
the thin mountain air and their successes, was electrifying—they swal¬ 
lowed it hook, line and sinker. Gonzalo Pizarro, deeply conscious that lie, 
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too, muH achieve some measure of persona] glory, saw his opporinnity, 
but he had to bide Ids time before he was able to go in search of El 
Dorado. 

By his vigorous conduct of the operation against rbc Inca guerrilla 
leader Manco, he was finally appointed Governor of Quito in 1*40. 
Gonzalo welcomed this appointment joyfully, since it gave him die 
opportunity to explore the vast jungles lyin g to the east, of which rumour 
promised so much, h w^as said that one-eyed people lived there; that there 
were powerful states there, led by women; that there were gigantic forests 
lull of cinnamon and other precious spices; and that that way lay the 
fabulous world of El Dorado. 

Gotualo wws so eager to lay his hands on this wealth, and so convinced 
of m existence, that within the first few weeks of his arrival in Quito* he 
persuaded three hundred and fifty Spaniards 10 accompany him on his 
march 10 the Kingdom ot El Dorado* Four thousand In dian auxil iari es 
accompanied that well-armed, well-equipped expedition which counted 
also on its strength two hundred horses, a gigantic herd of pigs and a 
thousand bloodhounds. Tills unwieldy force set forth at the beginning of 
t Hh from ih* very beginning its progress was highly dramatic, for it 
found itself at the epicentre of one ot those terrible earthquakes which con¬ 
tinue to make life in the volcanic region of the Andes so precarious even 
today. 1 he earth split asunder before the horrified eyes of the Spaniards, 
engulfing a whole Indian village* 

For weeks they threaded their way through the jungle under torrential 
niin T sometimes taking 3 whole day to advance two miles. Although they 
found that the rumours of the existence of giant cinnamon trees and of 
other fared ous spices were connect, the Spaniards realized that such things 
were quite worthless so far away from all civilization, Bitterly dis¬ 
appointed, Gotualo was ready to give up and return, when they en¬ 
countered some jungle Indians who told them that there was a riclq fertile 
land flowing with gold ant! emeralds only ten days' journey away. 

Thus, seven months after leaving Quito, the expedition finally reached 
the Nape* one t it the tributaries of the upper Amazon, Since it was impos* 
sibE to ford its broad warers, tile Spanbrds decided to build a ship, and 
dghi further weeks elapsed before the rough-and-ready craft was ready, 
On Christmas Day* If4*> Francisco tk Orellana, a knight from Trujillo, 
was given command over the ship and ordered to take sixty men in search 
of food, The herd of pigs had long since disintegrated: some had frozen 
10 death in the high Andes, and the remainder had either been eaten by 
delighted alligators In the jungle marshes, or had managed to escape, and 
so the Spaniards were tn serious want of food. 

Orellana, who had previously been leading the advance guard of the 
expedition, finding himself thus elevated to die role of independent com- 
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mander, decided to abandon Gonzalo and his men 10 their Tate and travel 
down the Napo on his brigantine, tin? Victoria^ hoping ultimately ro reach 
the Atlantic Ocean. Of all the adventurous voyages reported in this book, 
dus is surely the most unusual [ 

Soon after his departure, Orellana met some of the Indian tribes living 
along the banks of the Napo, wearing heavy wooden pegs in the lobes of 
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their ears. From them the Spaniards learned that the great river was only 
another ten days' voyage away. Moreover, it was quickly realized that the 
decision to separate from Pizarro and travel down the Napo I tad been 
right, for it would obviously have been impossible for the f^ktorbt to sail 
upstream against die currents strengthened by the rainy season. They had 
no choice but to go on. 

A second brigantine, die San PeAra t was quickly constructed, its scams 
being caulked with ozueAo, die sap of the rubber tree, and the voyage 
towards the Amazon continued. 

Once again die rumours proved to be founded on reality. The river was 
so wide diat its opposite banks could only be seen as a dark line on the 
horizon, [is waters were tar from smooth and placid, and die Spaniards 
soon found themselves at the mercy of the currents which, even today, 
make lhe upper reaches of the Amazon extremely dangerous. They found 
it difficult to keep to the main stream in. the bewildering confusion of 
creeks, backwaters and islands, but by some miracle Orellana and his men 
managed each time to find their way back to it. At the Rio Negro their 
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difficulties were increased by an attack from hostile Indians. Poisoned 
darts and arrow's whistled over the decks of the rwo Spanish ships, and 
under this covering fire hordes of Indians, screaming madly, attempted to 
hoard diem. A sudden storm drove tile ships through the Indian blockade 
of canoes, to die comparative safety of the uninhabited forest wilderness. 

The Spaniards interpreted the desperate attempts ma de by the Indians 
to impede their progress as evidence that the Rio Negro was bound to 
lead to El Dorado, and that that fabulous kingdom must therefore be dose 
at hand. So strong was their conviction that si lasted all die way down die 
Amazon and across the Atlantic to Spain, and gave rise to numerous fruit¬ 
less expeditions, in the following decades, up the Amazon to the Rio 
Negro. Most of these disappeared wirhout n trace, and those human 
wrecks who did manage to return could only report that they had been 
unable to discover the holy lake arid El Dorado, die golden king. It is not 
surprising thai their efforts met only with failure, for die black waters of 
the Rio Negro do not flow into, or even near, the holy lake. The latter was 
situated north of Bogota, in Gtiataviti, within the land of the Chibcha 
Indians, who had never been conquered by the Incas. Here, in fact, the 
royal high priest, after being covered with gold dust, would step into the 
expiatory waters of the lake, the last resting-place of countless wealth, 
which is still being sought today with modem salvage equipment. Thus 
both Orellana and Gonzalo Pizarro took part tn a wild-goose chase which 
bore fruit, however, in the discovery of Amazonia. 

Further adventures still by in wait for Orellana's expedition — some of 
them have remained unexplained to thk day. While still sailing down die 
Napo, many months earlier, the Spaniards had heard tint far down die 
river diene was a kingdom peopled by giam women warriors, the Cmiu- 
puara. Here again the Tumours proved correct, that is if Father Caspar de 
Carvajn], later to he Archbishop of Lina and one of the two priests who 
participated in Orellana’s voyage, is to be believed. Carvnjal maintains, in 
Iiis very sober report, that when they reached the mouth of the Yamundi 
they found themselves in the empire of the chieftainess Conor! and her 
female subjects. 

Father Carvaja! was not a cultured or a particularly saintly m*nj in fact 
he was more of a swashbuckler and adventurer than a priest, but he must 
have had a sufficient fund of genera] knowledge to know of the existence 
of stories, current during the Renaissance, of isolated regions inhabited hy 
women only and governed by an Empress or Queen. The location of ihe 
Amazon Kingdom was shifted frequently in antiquity, being thought at 
one time in Aria Minor and later in Southern Russia. Even Northern 
Europe had its legends of remote islands in the eastern sea, peopled by 
warrior women. The Crusaders revived the old fable, since they had Iward 
from the Arabs of distant is l a nds or regions populated only by women and 
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most bellicose princess. All these legends stated that die 
visited by men at definite intervals* and that the male 
cmidren resulting from such visits were returned to the fathers, wJiiie die 
girls remained widi the mothers. 

We can fairly assume that Father Carvaja! knew of these legends which, 
in his time, were ^id to refer mainly to islands in the Indian Ocean* When 


JO* j4ma$orU as depicted by Levimu Huhitis {sixteenth century}* 

the Amazo nian Indians called the great river amassoncsj the destroyer of 
boats, lie must needs Imve concluded that they were passing through the 
land of the Amazons, 

In view of the fact that stories of Amazon statues have existed in every 
part of the world, we may well ask whether the assumption that such 
stories are merely die legendary recollection of earlier matriarchal 
societies, is an adequate explanation* The problem lias never been finally 
solved* One fact stands out: such fables were almost exclusively applied to 
Islands or oilier isolated communities! where limited food supplies 
necessitated kind of control Jest the population should outgrow' the 

food resources. No such stories were ever current in the North American 
prairies or the great fertile plains of Europe and Asia. We have no reason 
for branding Caspar de Carvaja), Archbishop of Lima, as a shameless Ihr* 
and despite an understandable degree of exaggeration Ms reports are 
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probably basically correct. Even to this day rumours of 'arrow'bearing 
women' are still rife amongst tire btdios of Amazonia, as the Swiss 
explorer Franz Caspar, who led an expedition into the Matto Grosso in 
1949, lias reported . 

Now Carvajafs report stated in matter-of-fact tones that he had learnt 
from the hospitable Tup! Indians, who lived in the delta of the Madeira, 
a river rising in the Matto Grosso in Central Brazil, that the empire of 
the Amazons ended at the opposite bank of the river. In return for many 
presents, the Tupt agreed to provide ten warrior-guides who would lead 
the Spanish ships into that realm. On 24th June 1542, they reached an 
Amazon village situated deep in the jungle on the banks of the Yamundd, 
and finally managed to get past it despite die desperate arracks of the sur¬ 
prised women, 'fall, light-brown women warriors scrambled on board die 
ships before the Spaniards could fire a second volley, and the latter had 
extreme difficulty in repulsing their attack. They were unable to capture 
any ot these long-haired fighters, and were in fact fully occupied in getting 
away from them, 

According to Carvajal, their position was desperate indeed, and they 
only managed to dear the canals of the Yamundd and read] the Amazon by 
thn wildest feats of courage. Hie Amazons* darts and arrows I tad been 
poisoned, not with lire quickly killing curare, hut with a slow poison, 
causing paralysis and later death. Alcantara, the first pilot, was the only 
one of the expedition who had not been wounded in some way. 

Night fell on a scene worthy of a vision of Hell, Alcantara, the pilot, 
was desperately striving to keep his siiips from disaster as they raced over 
the Patuds rapids, A storm was brewing and heavy tropical rain heat down 
on the ships. The decks were covered with dead, and the dying uttered 
bestial screams as die poison slowly took effect, jerking their tormented 
bodies into fantastic attitudes, 

On nth September 1542, after a voyage of more than two thousand 
five hundred miles and lasting two hundred and sixty da vs, Orellana and 
his men reached tile Atlantic. Approximately the same date saw die return 
of Gonzalo Phrarro to Quito, at the head of nine grievously sick men, 

Orellana crossed the Atlantic to Spain to make his report in person to 
the Crown. He returned a second lime to the Amazon in 1545, at the head 
of five hundred men, in another attempt to discover the land of El Dorado, 
but this time the jungle claimed its victim and he vanished without leaving 
airaec. 
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The people of Peru still tell t ho story thai Atahuaipa, sEiurdy before Ins 
life-tfuead wa& cut by Pizarro's hired assassins, ottered a most terrible 
curse against the foreigners, and the Indians are so convinced of the force 
of this curse that the women of Casa Blanca., the scene of the execution, 
wear nothing but black to this day, for here* they say, air, earth and water 
are accursed, InalJ probability this curse is a product of popular invention 
Uke the famous * Curse of the Pharsolis* against the deseentors of the 
Pyramids, though, unlike its Egyptian parallel, all those who had even the 
slightest connection with die murder of the last Inca did come to a violent 
end. Although an attempt was made to keep secret the names of the 
twenty-four jurors who Iiad sentenced Atahualpa to death, it proved 
unsuccessful, and the Indians searched them out, one by one* and put them 
to death. 

Even tlten, the Inca vengeance was not satisfied : no sooner had Pizarro 
created the nett 1 capital of Lima, than civil wax broke out amongst the 
whites themselves- In 1538, AImagro t who had nursed a grudge against 
his former associate for over a year, openly rebelled against Pizarro but 
was beaten before the gates of Cuzco and Liter throttled in prison by 
Pizarro nnliuns. Pijairo himself was w die three years after Almagro, 
being assassinated in his palace by dissatisfied members of the Ahnagro 
clique on the 26th June 1541, Thus began the secpienoe of rev olution and 
counter-revolution which occupies so much of the South American his¬ 
tory;, even 10 this day, 

Almagro was one of the first victims of Atahualpa's curse. The second 
victim was Pizarro, and the third w^s Spain itself. Spain perished because 
of its own riches. Instead of extending its industry, attracting labour and 
exporting its gold, thus establishing a balance between the import of 
precious metals and social production, Spain passed a kw forbidding fln_- 
e sport of gold and silver, impeded its own textile industry lest l the people 
be templed ret luxurious ways 1 , and finally banished tbe best workers and 
most experienced merdtarus, the Moors and the Jews. As the pace of gold 
fell, the price 01 bread rose. This was so incomprehensible that the devd 
was blamed 1 

The la^i man to suffer the Inca curse, according to popular South 
American beliefs, was Bolivar, the great liberator, who was sluunefully 
driven out and banished by the very people he had set free. Shortly before 
his death, Bolivar remarked binerly: 

‘There is no faith in South America, Tlie agreements of its inhabitants 
are worthless; rbeir constitutions are nothing bus ink marks on paper, duar 
elections battles, their freedom anarchy, and their life a torture.' 
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Now, when the national hero of five South American states says this 
about die country to which he owed his life and for which lie gladly 
gave it also, we are almost inclined to believe in the existence and the 
power of the curse laid by Aruhualpa, die last Inca, on country and people 
alike. 
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T HE sun glared balefully from die leaden sky. The dark air lay 
thick and heavy between tile houses. The Lord Bishops flag hung 
limply in die stdl air. No sound could be heard. The town of 
Meersburg below she casrk gave off a putrid stench- For weeks die re had 
been no rain and the level of the lake had dropped, its banks were lined 
with corpses and stinking refuse. 

The lidrls were parched and the wells dry. Drought and famine 
threatened die land and, hard on their heels, die spectre ol the plague. 

It was a Saturday in August 1455. 

The noise of the workshops had ceased at noon. Usually this was the 
hour when the town 'walked and chatted in die main square, but today all 
was quiet. No one w as abroad in the streets. 

Suddenly a roll of drums broke the siknee. The Lord Bishop's guard 
were setting out from the castle, They wore wide breeches, steel helmets 
pulled down over insolent faces, and carried halberds and swords. Six 
drums beat out the marching rhythm, the boots of thirty-six men clat¬ 
tered on the cobbled street. In die midsr of the guard strutted the Lord 
Bishop's herald. He was young, and this was his first appearance in Ills 
official capacity. 

Lying on a purple cushion and supported by his outstretched arms was 
a heavy roll of parchment, and affixed to it the large seal of Maximilian I, 
Holy Roman Emperor. He was bearing news, important news of die Diet 
of Worms, which liad been in session since March of that year. The whole 
of Germany was looking to that council with a mixture of hope and fear. 

in die main square, the link detachment haired. Trumpets blew a fan¬ 
fare and then the herald announced Maximilian's edict against blasphemy. 
Heavy punishments were direatened by Emperor, Electors and the Estates 
against all who took die name of God or of ids son, Jesus Christ, or ot 
Mary, Christ’s mother, in vain. Death was the punishment for wilful 
blasphemy; those offending God’s majesty and glory without malice 
aforedsought were to be imprisoned or made to pay iteavy fines. The edict 
saying that God had ever punished such behaviour with: 

hunger, earthquakes, pesrikrew a»d other plagues. In these day* the wickedness of we 
is being scourged Isy * severe plague called da* evil pox, which formerly was unknown, 
but tit which h is tisy it* see God's punishment, — 

zip 
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The trumpets rang out once again, and the lie raid held the unrolled 
parchment high above his head for alt to see the 

Given and scaled with our royal seal at Worms this seventh day of rile month of 
Augtist in ilie year fourteen hundred and ninety-five after ihc birth of Jesus Clirist, 
Our Lord. 

Four times die herald waved the edict towards the four cardimil points, 
and then the guard marched off. Ones again silence reigned over die town- 
It was as if nothing had happened. 

But had nothing happened? In fact the arrival of syphilis had been 
officially announced. 

Maximilian, a deeply religious man, had long been waging a losing 
battle against the increasing habit of cursing and swearing. All hts pre¬ 
vious threats of fmes for blasphemy had gone unheeded. Obviously one of 
Ids counsellors at the Diet of Worms (which was convoked in 1495 with 
the intention o( establishing internal harmony and a single legal system 
throughout the country) had had the masterly idea—worthy of modem 
advertising techniques — of capturing the interest of the public by a 1 tribut¬ 
es dw new disease, wtiich had been sweeping the country during tile past 
year and causing great anxiety, to the irreligious habits of the people. 

In the edict which was to be read aloud in every town and village of 
Germany the disease was referred to as the 'evil pox’, die malum francos, 
the French disease', though in fact its origins are rather more tangled. 

According to popular belief, syphilis first made its appearance during 
the siege of Naples by diaries Mil of France, j.e. between the und Feb¬ 
ruary and the 20th May 1495, All history books repeat this as if it were 
Gospel, but they are mistaken. There is no mention at all of the outbreak 
of an epidemic in the chronicles of Naples ot in contemporary report? of 
the siege, nor is any hint given of a new disease. Reports of this strange 
and previously unknown evil only began after the French had left Naples, 
and as they were marching back to die north. 

As the siege of Naples took place in 1495, the year of the Imperial edict, 
we are drawn to the conclusion that syphilis must have been known north 
of the Alps before it broke out amongst the French troops in Italy. 

Many doctors interested in history have stated tliat syphilis is European 
in origin, and that it had long existed in die West, though in latent form. 
Outbreaks of it had been quite frequent, but as they usually overlapped 
with periods of pbgue and pestilence, syphilis had been mistaken for the 
Bbck Death, and trad never been properly diagnosed. Similarly, these doc¬ 
tors point out, infantile paralysis is always latent in certain regions of 
Scandinavia, as is typhus In the Balkans and in Mexico. 

TTie exponents of diis theory generally quote two documents in sup¬ 
port ot IE, both of which mention the maljhmpse. The first of these is an 
I cuum manuscript dated 1430, in which this designation is used the oilier 
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is A Danish document staring thai m 14$$ kom theme ware fiat ippti mtge 
og krankhei ihland kmmfill (in 1483 this severe French pbgne and sick¬ 
ness overcame die Christian people). These documents arc very interest- 
ing, but it is strange that they are the only ones mentioning the disease* It 
is also odd that neither antiquity, despite its interest in medicine, nor yet 
tiie Arabian doctors of the Middle Ages a said a single word about this 
scourge of God, and that Al the contemporaries of the ^reai outbreak, 
which took place at the end of the fifteenth century, should describe it as a 
new and previously unknown plague* 

ITiese considerations lead us to agree with die old theory dating back 
some live hundred years, which speaks of syphilis as a disease of American 
origin. Las Casa% the great friend of the Indians whom we have already 
mentioned, in his His roria dr lus India* states emphatically that this disease 
was known in America (in an endemic form, as we would say today) long 
before die appearance of the white man, and lie concludes by saying tiiat 
no one can doubi this. The fact that cadi Indian dialect has its own 
expression for syphilis proves dial the disease was quite common among 
the Indians. Further incontrovertible proof lias recently been given by the 
Swedish physician, Profrssor L-Ike-Hctisehem in Ms Die dlrezu Gesc&kkte 
dtr Syphilis in der Bdeudmmg neuerrt Skdeizfwde (The earliest history of 
Syphilis in the light of recently discovered skeletons). 

As all medical students know, syphilis not only attacks the flesh bur 
also the bone structure of its victims. A sure way of reeugnmng this vile 
disease is by the corona veneris, a diaraaeristic pathological change in the 
ikull, making the affected parts of the head look as if they had been 
attacked by worms. The long bones in the arms and legs are similarly 
damaged. These unmistakable signs have been found in skeletons dis¬ 
covered throughout the length and breadth of the New World 1 both in 
North and South America. The age of ihese skeletons can be dated pre¬ 
cisely, and all of them go back to before the time of Columbus. As no dis¬ 
coveries of tins type, dating back 10 the fifteenth century and earlier, have 
been made in Europe or in Egypt, where the American Elliot Smith 
examined more than twenty-five thousand skulls without rinding a single 
one showing the marks of syphilis, it seems that the evidence pointing to 
the .American origin of this disease is conclusive. 

How then did the pox reach Europe? Through Columbus? 

The ‘Admiral of the Oceans ' made no mention of any striking new 
disease in his log hook, and hb men, though exhausted, seem to have been 
Sale and hearty on their re rum to Spain. Had they become infected in 
America, the disease would surely have shown itself long before their 
arrival bads In Spain, for syphilis, in die form common during rite 
Renaissance, developed extremely quickly. Tills was obviously not the 
case with the crew of the flag-ship. 
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An old Spanish sourer, however, states that one of the Pinzdns and 
many of die crew of the Pima had ought syphilis in America, bur we have 
no fun her evidence thtr syphilis was carried back to Europe hy the crew 
of the Finite There is one fact that can either be interpreted as additional 
testimony on behalf of this explanation qr dismissed as pure coincidence. 
Wc quote it without comment: Martin Alonso Pinzdn, Captain of the 
PinitL, died soon after his return to Spain. 

It must be remembered, however, that Columbus had six Indians on 
board his flag-ship. In view of the widespread existence of syphilis in the 
Bahamas and Cuba, it is quite likely that some or all of these men were 
carriers of tpirochaeia pallida. As the colour bar and the theory of racial 
supremacy did not exist in the Old World, it is obvious that these well* 
proportioned, handsome foreigners did not lack female admirers. 

According to Diaz de Ssla, a famous Portuguese physician of the time, 
syphilis broke out in Barcelona in 1493. It could only have been introduced 
there by the six Indians brought back by Columbus, and perhaps by tile 
infected members of flic Pima. The same year saw its arrival in England, 
where it was known as the infirmity comm out of French. By the beginning 
0/ summer, 1495, the loathsome disease had become widespread in Ger¬ 
many, where it was known as the malum frumps, the French disease. In 
this year, the French soldiers, returning from southern Italy, christened 
tills new malady (he mol de Naples t the Neapolitan disease. For tlleir part, 
die Italians, like the Germans, sighed about the mal jtancese t the French 
disease, wlikh they claimed Iwd been brought to Italy by die armv of 
Charles Yffl. In 1496, the Poles began to curse about the 4 Gennan 
disease', which Had by then overrun their country. By (499, the Russians 
were blaming the Poles and by 1512, the inhabitants of the Far East as far 
as Japan were complaining about the namiarMussa, die Portuguese 
disease. In each care they were referring to the liitberto unknown disease 
of syphilis. 

Only the outbreaks of plague in the Middle Ages, or the great influenza 
epidemic of 1918, can be compared in severity and swiftness with the first 
appearance of syphilis. It seems dial certain epochs are particularly 
receptive, both physically and psychologically, to certain maladies. 

Ii is known that Germany at the end of the fifteenth century was in a 
sense prepared psychologically for the onset of syphilis. Many almanacs 
had predicted die widespread outbreak of an infectious venereal disease, 
as much as ten years before sypltilis actually arrived there. This is a fact 
confirmed by so many con temporary reports thar it is difficult to dismiss 
it lightly as pure coincidence. 

On the 25th November 1484, Sauim and Jupiter were in conjunction, 
and though the latter was considered to be a friendly planet, the influence 
of the former was Iield to be eviL Moreover since die conjunction took 
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place under Scorpio, the sign governing the sexual organs, it was generally 
believed that this ominous approach of the two great heavenly bodies 
would bring a venereal pestilence in its train, 

AltJ so ugh we know today how people catch syphilis and how other 
infections are handed on, we do not know w hy one person catches such 
diseases while another does noL, even though both are submitted to the 
same source of infection- We cannot yst explain why some epidemics not 
only spare certain individuals but even whole regions; why certain diseases 
arc endemic and latent in one area, bur appear as devasrating epidemics in 
another* It h possible that unexplained and possibly inexplicable psycho¬ 
logical factors play a deciding role in such uneven treatment* 

Our ancestors were much more strongly affected by such astrological 
prophecies than we of this scientific age, and they tried to meet the horror 
of die new disease with confession* feting and prayer. In the summer of 
iyo6j Albrecht Dtirer sent a terrified letter home from Italy? 

Please pay my compliments to out Prior. Prevail upon liim rt> pray fervently for me, 
duu I iw savtjd and particularly from the French [disease], far 1 know nothing that I 
fer more* smcc all about me seem to be afllkricd by ir. Here many people are ejteji up 
by this sickness until they dk of fa 

Since prayers and fasting were not always of immediate avail, special 
patron saints ag^insi sypliilis were discovered like the otherwise unknown 
St. Minus, and shrewd publishers, in order to sell more copies of their 
beautifully illustrated prayers for preservation against syphilis, printed the 
following at the bottom of die page: 'Whoever carries this prayer on him 
or says it, is safe from the pox/ 

In all probability this spiritual prophylaxis was not very effective, and in 
Germany the authorities had recourse to the customary regimhut jcmitaih 7 
general hygienic measures observed during all epidemics. Those suffering 
with the pox were rounded up; the foreigners were escorted across the 
border, and the local people were locked up in buildings named "French 
establishments*, which were then isolated by a cordon smirnre, Certain 
private measures were recommended such as washing out the mouth 
night and morning and combing die hair thoroughly. Obviously such 
hygiene was not considered necessary' in heal drier rinns! 

At first, doctors prescribed no specific treatment for those stricken with 
syphilis, anti were indeed unaw are of the way the disease was handed on 
from person to person. Laymen had their own peculiar and extravagant 
notions of how it was contracted* The following quotation h from a re¬ 
port made to the Emperor Maximilian hy Ms private secretary, Joseph 
Grunpcdt, who, as a young man., had seen the beaten French soldiers 
streaming back from Italy across Southern Germany and Alsace. 

Many of those poor fellows were covered ftOffl head to foot with vile running s^rfis 
and looked so rcpubhre dial their own oomrads would not go there* Others 
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had certain parts of ffieir bodies, oamdy ihcir necks, che3t% ar. p cirvmd 

whh hard scales likr ibe gnarled tumps fotrnd on a tre^tmnL Tn rhrir pain, the 
poor devil* would war off these scabs vTih their fingernail*, tcvtuUflg ffic punplctu 
fk$b unde me*! k Others had warts and wem m such numbers ihat if icy «?uld not be 
counted, and when these tacnscenees brnkc open they give off a putrid stench that 
was not to be bomt:. 

People would shrink away in horror from the sufferers and would offer 
them no help* 

for it was ccjftMdtrttl that any contact whatsoever whether sharing of quarters, couch¬ 
ing their dotibrs or iltir bedding, using ihe same ciip^ or platen was sufficient to pm 
on the disease. Pen pie even avoided spiking to diem because they bdievtal ttmt die 
very air became infected and therefore dangerous to hrtaihe, No other disease was held 
n i be so easily n-xnsmiiird as the pox, and even lepers refused 10 live in the sa.me quar¬ 
ts as die pcnc-riddeis* fearing to become victims of an even moie terrible disease than 
their ownl 

Although ignorance as to the causes of sypliilis was still prevalent at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, certain remedies gradually came into 
common use. One of these remedies was gtmiacum^ the wood of tile 
guajac-tree, and tlii$ explains why syphilis finds itself included in our 
book. In Germany, in the early sixteenth century, rich man and poor man, 
nobleman and commoner alike were all afflicted by this loathsome sickness. 
In fact, the incidence of syphilis was so high, that in 1505 the pro¬ 
vincial town of Nordlingen had to beg to be relieved of its contribution 
to the Swabian Federation, because the ‘French' disease had more titan 
doubled tilt- expenses of the burghers for medical treatment. The import 
ofgualac wood, the staple remedy for die pox, suddenly increased by leaps 
and bounds. 

Guaiat wood is found in Florida, the Antilles, Guiana, VeneiueLi and 
Colombia, i.e. those regions from which syphilis was carried to Europe. 
U has been known bv a variety of names including lignum sanctum, pox 
wood, French wood, and even today it ii still commonly called lignum 
riiae, the w ood of life. It is a very heavy wood with a specific gravity of 
about i*j. This means that even very thin shavings of it will not float. It 
lias a very strange, pungent odour and does not bum like other woods, 
but instead smoulders away leaving a gluey, rubber-like residue. 

The Middle Ages had been very fond of the notion that every being, 
every idea, every object had a counterpart, an opposite, the other side of 
the medal. Tims Cod was opposed by the Devil, Good Uv Evil, and the 
microscopic by the macroscopic. This strange concept Iiad been taken over 
by the Renaissance, and so it was believed dm America, tile source of tilts 
new dread disease, must also hold the due tn its care, and when rumours 
reached Europe of the wonderful effects of gualac wood on Indians 
suffering from the pox, people were only too ready to believe tliat the 
antidote liad been found. 


GuaiaC) the ‘French Disease' and the Weheri 

News of the miraculous healing powers of tills wood must have reached 
the court of the Emperor Charles V" of Germany at about die middle of the 
sixteenth century, for in ijitf die court physician, Nicolaus Poll, was 
charged to go and investigate die claims made on behalf of the 'wood of 
life". Poll published his report in 1517 in the form of a very drv-as-dusi 
little volume. He stated dun the Indians in the New World 'commonly 
used the wood as a cure for syphilis and that three thou sand Spaniards 
bid already thrown off the pox with this remedy*. This is either com¬ 
pletely false or is based on a misconception, for guaiac wood has no speci¬ 
fic effect on syphilis. It is still prescribed today for clironjc exanthema, 
rheumatism and gout, because it contains saponin; which stimulate the 
action of the stomach, intestines and kidneys. Consequently any benefit 
felt by sufferers from syphilis must Slave been due to their own wishful 
thinking or faith b the remedy, and also to die purgative effect of die wood. 

It w as probably on the basis of this report diat Francis 1, King of France, 
sent Captain Jean Belanger to South America in search of guaiac wood, 
for the King too had become infected. At first, Ins physicians had been 
unwilling to tell him the truth, and had treated the sores and ulcers cover¬ 
ing the royal body as of nn importance and indeed they did disappear for 
a while. Bui when they reappeared in a far more horrible form —the 
secondary stage of syphilis —die doctors had no option but to inform the 
King that His Royal Highness iud become infected with the pox. 

According to legend rather than history, die King promptly accused his 
latest mistress, Madame 1 err on, the wife of an eminent Parisian lawyer, of 
being responsible for his condition. The portrait of Madame Perron, 
painted by Leonardo da Vinci, hangs in the Louvre as La Belle Ferranilre, 
and it is easy to imagine that such a woman would capture a king's heart. 
Legend continues that the lawyer Ferron, insanely jealous of his wife's 
infidelity, had deliberately infected liimself with die pox in the Paris stews 
so as to destroy his wiie and her royal lover. He did not live to see his 
vengeance completed, for the King outlived him by thirty years, 

Tile German classical scholar Ulrich von Huttcti, who was also to die of 
syphilis, was another enthusiastic believer in die virtues of guaiac wood. He 
published a tract in 15 J? entitled Dr guoiaci medichta et moriogallka, in 
W'hkh he gives derailed advice on how to prepare this infallible treatment. 
This tract reads just like the leaflets enclosed with modem patent medi¬ 
cines, and one might conclude that the great business houses of the Fug- 
gets and Webers, who were engaged in the import trade of guaiac wood, 
had employed von Hut ten to sing the praises of this new remedy, and so 
swell dteir business. We do not know enough to say whether this was the 
case, though it is certain rhar some years later lib cousin, Philipp von 
Hut ten, was appointed Governor of the colony founded by the Welscts itt 
Venezuela. 
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Tire story of syphilb and griaiac wood provides a rather sinister fore¬ 
taste of ihe unholy connections between business and medical science. 
When Paracelsus, die founder of modem therapeutic ckcmbEry^ and one 
of the greatest doctors of all time, tried to publish fib work oti syphilis, 
in which he had stared that the use of guaiac wood was completely futile 
and had no effect whatsoever on the disease, he met with unexpected re¬ 
sistance, for had the book reached die public, sales of guaiac wood would 
bare dropped considerably* Although Paracelsus had no personal an¬ 
tagonism to the buggers and Webers, it was obviously their influence 
which by behind die decision of die Leipzig Medical Faculty to ban Ids 
book. 

Obviously such sharp practice, capable of suppressing unpleasant 
opinions, would reward the 1 right kind* of pubbcimon and von Hutteo's 
tract certainly fitted into dial category. It was widely read and quoted as 
an authoritative work and was printed time and time again. Since rite 
profits to be made from die guaiac trade we re truly enormous —its cus¬ 
tomers were drawn from all ranks of society—there may well have been 
some financial encouragement beliind von Ilurten J s optimism. It must be 
stated that no documentary evidence exists to prove or disprove this con- 
jeeture, nor have w u any proof tlm it was to exploit the growing demand 
tor guaiac wood that the Webers decided to form settlements in those 
parts of the New World where it grows- Perhaps further investigation of 
the archives of the Spanish branch of the famous firm, and dso of die 
Wds tr Codex in London, will throw mote light on tile problem* We may, 
however, safely assert that even if die guaiac trade was not the main 
reason for establishing these settlements, it cerrainly was a factor of some 
importance in the matter. 

Tlie reason adduced by die Webers for wishing to found colonies in the 
New World was die customary one of going that to prospect for gold A 
contract was signed between Hieronymus Sailer, Director of the Weber 
Company, and die Crown of Spain, in which the Company undertook to 
proceed to South America with a band of fifty skilled German miners and 
to found ai least two colonies there and to erect three forts. 

These colonics were founded in ijiE, and although die amount of gold 
sent back to Spin was not very large, the Wdsm did quite good business 
out of providing the fifty miners, thdr families an d slaves with stores and 
supplies. However, soon after, it appeared that the Webere had nor placed 
all tludr eggs in one basket, for in 1519 a certain Frandsco de Ulare, one- 
time court physician to the Duke of Calabria and to the King of Portugal, 
arrived in the settlement to supervise die production of some new hush- 
hush medical preparation. We know of this from the repons of Spanish 
officials in \ cncnuda, informing thdr government of ihe mysterious 
activities of the stranger and of a research centre set up in die middle of die 
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jungle, The Spnish Colonial Office acted promptly, for on the 17th 
February, . 5 31 ? they ordered die Welsers to submit samples of their new 
medicine* 

No details are given of what tins medicine could have been* hut 
apparently it was an old Indian remedy made by boiling the bark of a 
certain tree. Since the tree mentioned could not have been the cinchona^ 
which at that rime grew in Peru alone* we musr conclude that tie Uiate was 
engaged in producing a guaiac-ointment* What information we have con¬ 
cerning its manufacture coincides exactly with the details given by von 
Huiren: 

The drug h pnrpaicd iti iBe fallowing ; ibc w^ud m u$l be split as finely as 
dblt and dier s^akt-d in water for tvuntv-four hours. h doei pot imiiur wheliter die 
wood is in the form of spUmcre, shavings pr fine chips. It should be Inuricrsed in dir 
proportions of eight pounds of water to one pound of wood. Tire mixture is ihen hotlcd 
overa stow' fire for it least sji hours, until half d>c liquid has been boiird off. The scum 
forming on ibe surface b dsn scooped off and used to anoint sores and ulcers. The 
fluid left is passed! Through a sieve and poured mto 3 shallow vessel, while die residue 
cm be boiled up ^igain in anoibci eight pounds of water. 

The concocHon resulting; finm the second brew k to be taken with meals, while that 
from the first must be drunk as 1 potion. It is die only remedy that can heal m of that 
terrible disease. 

Tho striking similarity between van I luiten's remedy and the procedure 
followed by de Ulate, makes it extremely likely that the Goman merchants 
woe strongly influenced in their decision to found cotomes in the Now 
World, by the possibility of making vast profits from the sale of a sup¬ 
posed remedy for a disease prevalent throughout the w hole of Europe. 
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Not long after its foundation, the Welset colony in Venezuela under¬ 
went a complete change of policy. The reason for this change is not Jiard 
to find. In Europe countless thousands of people* including von Hutton* 
continued to die of the pox, despite the miraculous gtiaiau cure, and it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to sell die ointment. Fired by the example 
of Pham?, and still believing m die existence of other E] Dorados, it was 
decided to abandon the plantations and mines* with the exception of Coro 
and Mamcaibo* and to try to find out what lay on the oilier side of the 
jungle bordering the narrow coastal strip of fertile Ian<L The Governors 
of the WeJscr setdcmenE were gsvesi a free hand to explore, with the 
result that during the next ten years, from 1536 to 1546* die wilderness 
around the Orinoco became one of the best-known areas in the whole of 
South America 
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The Governors of this settlement were nor like present-day Foreign 
Office officials with n steady routine job, but were much more like advent 
tuners in character, unwilling to stay pur in one spot, when there was the 
ciiance that, by a Jude exertion and courage, they might discover a new 
El Dorado and become fabulously wealthy- But the driving force that had 
led them so far from home was not the prospect of riches alone, as is borne 
out by a letter written by Philipp von Hutten to *The Noble and Faithful 
Bernard von Hutten*2 

God knows ii was no lust for gold that drove UK io undertake dais voyage, but quiie 
onoihcr yearning that I have had for a long rime now, t know I eotdd never have died 
m peace, if ! had not seen India first, and dins I liave no regrets, nor do I wish to go 
back on my undertaking. I beg you not to rliink ill of me and to greet my dear mother 
and sister. * * * 

The Wejseis 1 colonial agents frequently went beyond their official 
mandates, and one after the other they would disappear into the jangle on 
some more or less warlike undertaking, instead of staying in their trading 
post to look after die Welser profits. Often they would be absent for years 
and would be written off as dead, only to stagger back one day into the 
settlement without their men and without having found El Dorado; but 
far more frequently they w ould disappear without leaving any trace. 

Undoubsedly, the most interesting of the Weker Governors in South 
America was Nicobus Fedcrmanri who came from a wealthy, respectable 
family in North Germany* Why lie chose that particular career is not 
known to us, though his imagination was probably struck by hearing 
about the exploits of Curt^, In s when he was barely nvemy-four, be 
w r S5 appointed by the Welsers to lead an expedition to Venezuela* He 
readied Haiti by the end of the same year, and March of the follo wing year 
saw him set foot on Venezuel an soil* 

Within six months of his arrival there, this confident young man, who 
had had no previous experience of tropical conditions, started out at the 
head of one hundred and twenty Spaniards and a hundred Indians on an 
expedition into tlte interior, hoping to discover the Orinoco and perhaps 
also the South Sea seen by Balboa some fifteen years earlier. It was thought 
at the rime that this sea formed a deep bay, cutting far in towards the 
eastern coast of South America and that it could be readied without 
difficult}’ from Venezuela* 

The expedition was doomed to failure before it started. Federmann 
managed to get as far as die Rio Cojede and the plains near the Rio Por- 
tugezsL before h t was forced to return to Venezuela, his expedition sadly 
depleted In numbers, and the majority of the survivors suffering from 
some ttriptcal disease or odker. The results of the expedition had, however, 
noi been entirely negative, for Federmann had gained considerable 
experience of travelling in tropical jungles, and he also knew that next 
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time he would liave to travel west and not south. Hie most valuable result 
for posterity of Federrnann’s first expedition was the report composed by 
the tiotarv accompanying the expedition, a copy of which was submitted 
10 the Spanish government. Federmanfi had this report translated into 
German and included it in his Imitanische Historue, one of the best travel 
books in any language- Two statements are of particular interest to us. l ie 
says that, even in the South American jungle, he and his men went wel¬ 
comed by the natives as ‘Sons oi the Sun T * Secondly he reports that in die 
jungle swamps lie had seen with his own eyes pygmies no taller titan four 
or five lands’ span. This latter statement has usually been treated as 
sensationalism, but investigations made during the last fifteen years tend 
to prove that these areas were in fact inhabited by a tribe of dwarfs. 

In 1536, Fedemuinn set out oti a second expedition which proved 
successful. He crossed the Arauca and the Rio Meta and even the Cor¬ 
dillera, by discovering passes some thirteen thousand feet high, and in 
I J39 lie reached Bogota, the centre of the Oitbcha culture. Unfortunately 
a cruel disappointment awaited him, for he soon realized that Ive was not 
the first white man to discover the region, which incidentally was very 
rich in gold. In Bogota lac met the Conquistador Ximencz dc Quesada 
who had travelled south down the Magdalena River from Colombia, 
arriving in Bogori two lull years before Fedcrmann. Not many weeks 
later, one of Pizam/s officers, Sebastian de Benaldhtar, who had left Quito 
in search of El Dorado, appeared on the scene. As one might expect from 
three such character they came very near to drawing their swords, but 
reason prevailed in the end, and they decided to leave ii to the Spanish 
Colonial Office to settle the boundaries between Venezuela, Colombia and 
Peru. All three of them later returned to Spain. Unfortunately Kdermann 
has left no report of his second expedition, and it is only from other sources 
that we know he was the first white man to cross the Andes from east to 
west. 

Several other expeditions were made by subsequent Governors but 
none of them produced any results. The last of them sealed die fate of the 
Weber settlement in Venezuela; it was led by Philipp von Hut ten and by 
Banholomius Weber, tint son of the head of the Company, who were 
both stabbed in the back by envious Spaniards. What with the uncertain 
profits and die loss of his son, the head of the Welser firm was disgusted 
with the whole adventure, and in 1555 die colony was landed back to 
Spain. 

The Spanish Colonial Office proved just as unsuccessful with Venezuela 
as the Webers had been. The most dtey could do was to control die narrow 
coastal strip, for any attempt to penetrate inland via the jungle was met 
with a hail of poisoned arrows. The situation remains more or less 
unaltered even today, and the targe companies exploiting die oil deposits 
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in Venezuela have had to fight for every square yard tfoy liave occupied, 
and to defend their conquests by continuous warfare against the Mori I one 
Indians, the real masters of the jungle- Extremely little is known about this 
savage tribe, which has accounted for several luckless ethnologists. The 
bean of the Mori lone country, about seventy-five miles by car from 
Maracaibo, the oil centre of this rich country, is completely unknown and 
inaccessible to oil prospectors, although geologists are convinced that it 
must be extremely rich in deposits of gold, copper and oil. Ail attempts to 
oust the Muri I one Indians by force, guile or persuasion have failed. 

The last person ro have risked his life in those regions (and one of the 
first people to come into actual contact with the Morilone) was the Ameri¬ 
can ethnologist, Robert Holder, sent on a mission by the American 
Natural History Institute. He carried recommendstions from the lialf- 
civjjized tribes living on the borders of the Mori lone territory and was 
abundantly supplied with presents of knives, tobacco and rolls of canvas. 
Holder travelled up river by motor-boat at du* beginning of 1553, and at 
first everything went smoothly. The Morilone allowed him ro land and 
deposit his presents on die river bank, but next morning, when the motor 
was started, a hail of arrows thudded against the sides of die boat. For¬ 
tunately Holder, taking no chances with the Morilone, liad had die boat 
armour-plated and die lights covered with bullet-proof glass. When 
Holder examined some of the arrows which had fallen on deck, he dis¬ 
covered that the Motilone liad spent the night unravelling the canvas and 
using the thread so obtained for rying dw knives he had given them to the 
shafts of their arrows, thus producing a murderous weapon. Occasionally 
the boat was hit by arrows which must have been tired by some mechanical 
means, lor they obviously came from distances greater than die range of an 
ordinary bow, or even that of a cross-bow. This seemed to confirm 
rumours current in Maracaibo that the Morilone liad some form of arrow- 
catapults. 

It appears from the above that die Morilone arc a very special type of 
savage tribe; nowhere else in South America do we know of die existence 
of a tribe using catapults. The use of such a weapon was clearly gleaned 
from Europeans, but the weapon itself is in keeping with the Mori lone's 
own technical level and with their own resources, since its production 
demand? only wood for die framework and the gut of some animal for the 
firings. 

When (he Vikings from Greenland tried to colonize Massachusetts thev 
failed because they did not have adequate stocks of weapons to replace 
those which had become too blunted for use, or which had fallen into die 
foods of the enemy. As limy could not take a cultural step backwards into 
the Stone Age and use the materials available, the American colonics had 
to be abandoned. The Morilone, however, proved dtemselvcs wise indeed 
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when tliery refused co have my tiling 10 do with the hand-grenades, tides, 
mad tine-guns and revdvets which they frequently captured, preferring IQ 
accept the catapult alone, since it fitted in perfectly with the materials 
available in their jungle home. 

Burnouts current in the Christian missions in Maracaibo used to say 
that the Motilone were white Indians, but no one l»ad ever seen a member 
of the tribe to confirm or disprove the theory. It was also rumoured that 
fir hack in the past, a group of German mercenaries tinder the command 
of a Pliilipp von IIll[ ten or a Nicolaus Federmann, had got lost in the 
jungle and had in desperation decided to settle there. They then murdered 
die mules of a tribe of Indians and took their places, thus producing the 
strain of white Indians who, according to rumour, live there to this day. 

The large oil companies did not bother with such speculation. When 
Standard Oil found that its workers at the Santa Ana oilfield were being 
picked off by Motilone marksmen at distances of more than 300 yards, 
they abandoned the camp temporarily, only to rerum with an army of 
lumberjacks and bull-dozers during tile rainy season when the Motilone 
migrate to the mountain region between Venezuela and Colombia. Work¬ 
ing day and night at high speed, a gigantic clearing was made in the jungle 
and huge electric fences were erected around the oil wells. When the 
Motilone returned after the rainy season to their old home, they were con¬ 
fronted by an oilfield surrounded by many square milts of open country 
offering no cover whatsoever, lit up at night by powerful searchlights and 
guarded by crack riflemen using telescopic sights. 

Incredible though this may sound these facts were taken from an article 
in the German newspaper Die {Felt, sent by a reporter in Machiqucs, 
Venezuela in 1933. 
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About the time of the collapse of the Welser empire in Venezuela, 
another German happened to be farther south in die same continent, who, 
after his return to Germany, recounted his experiences in a most interesting 
book of adventure. His name was Ulrich Schmiedd and he was the second 
son of the Mayor of Snauhing in Bavaria. 

Ulrich Schmicdet bears a striking resemblance to Hans Schilcbcrgdr 
who, roughly a hundred and fifty years earlier, in 1394, had taken the field 
against the heathens as a squire to Knight Lienhard Rei char ringer, and in 
1427, at the age of fifty, had returned from capture in the Far East. 
Although one had been a prisoner, a slave first to the Turks and later to 
the Mongols and the Russians, and the other had retained his freedom and 
had remained master ol his own destiny, what maim them so similar in 
type is that both represent the specifically German discoverer. Both were 
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tone wolves who wem out into Uh? far-distant wodd without any assis¬ 
tance from the State, entirely on their own initiative and answerable only 
to themselves. 

Engelbert K ampler, who explored Japa n in the seventeenth century, the 
theological srndeni Homemann, who journeyed through the Sahara at the 
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end of the eighteenth, and Ludwig Leichhardt, who crossed Australia in 
the nineteenth, were also of this type. While alt of dwm were colourful 
characters, many of these German explorers disappeared without a trace, 
together with their observations and comments. Those whose memories 
have survived are hut a few: Magistet Johannes, pilot and navigator during 
Admiral Cabral's discovery of Brazil in 1500; Ham Mayr and Balthasar 
Sprenger, who sailed to India with Francisco d’Almeida and whom we 
have already mci; the sailors Hans Barge and Ham Aleman, who parrid- 
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pated in Magellan's voyage* and finally the captains of the Webers of 
fcdioni we lmve just spoken. On a different plane, Ferdinand Cron stepped 
into tile limelight of library at the beginning of the seventeenth century* 
As Director-General 10 Philip FI of Spain lie organized trade between India 
and China and brought it largely under Spanish control. Five generations 
later, Felix von Oldenburg played a similar role in Portugal. From 1753 on¬ 
wards he controlled the entire Portuguese trade with India and China, and 
for ten years he was uncro wned king of Sumatra* Macao* and the Moluccas, 
Bui Hide b known of all tliese men. Always they went out alone, in¬ 
dependent pioneers and lonely bushrangers True* on the basis of a 
statistical report accidentally preserved* we know rhar of the ninety-four 
ships that entered the Guadalquivir^ roughly a half came from German 
pom and a third of the passengers came from Hamburg. We may asstime 
that during more favourable seasons this proportion of Germans continued 
undiminished. Bur Germany lacked national cohesion* that prerequisite for 
all great financial, nautical* military and diplomatic achievements so 
essential for colonization. Admittedly there was no lack of attempts to 
play at colonial politics. In 1651, the Duke of Kurland acquired bases in 
Guinea, thirty years later the flag of Brandenburg was flying over Gross- 
Fried richsburg, a fort on the Gold Coast* and in 1667011 Oriental Com¬ 
pany was founded by die Hobsburgs in Vienna, Bm none of these achieve- 
merits was really successful Then, as now* those who went out from 
Germany were left to their ow n devices. 

This is precisely what liappened to Ulrich Schnuedel. He had sailed to 
South America or 3 ship, probably financed by the Webers, one of a fleet 
of founeen slilps captained by Don Pedro de Mendoza, a chamberlain of 
Charles V. The ships weighed anchor on the jsi September and 
arrived in die estuary af die River Plate the following yean-* Schmicdd 
begins his account of Ids travels with die Land of the Chamias* now 
known as die Argentine: 

W c discovered an Indian settlement sranraming ibom two thousand men called 
Zr.'An^zsT. Ai wc approached, they lock flight and hM d bemad ves wi th their women 
and children, bm later they became more friendly. That Indum-i wear no clothes ms all, 
though die women cover their nakedness wish a narrow strip of cloth iLiicging from 
their navels 10 thdi knees. We built A [own tlieifi, calling ti Boras Ayrti^ which ttiani 
'Good Wind*\ surrounding It by ?n earthen wall a sp=4^s length high and three fret 
wide. Then fanri at struck the land an d die people were in gran want. Three Spanish 
stole a horse and led 1 r away meat 11 m secret, but they were db^owred and mA 
to confess and hanged for their crime, Thar night, while the bodies were hanging from 
ihe gatlowi, other Spaniards crept up to them and eui pice® of riesh from the thighs of 
t}ic dead men to fill their ^ermad^ so great was their hunger t Furthermore one 
Spaniard ate his own brother who liad just died. 

Today when one hears the song Buenos Aires, mi iterra querida, Buenos 
Aim, la perla de! Plata/ one may well think, back four hundred years to 
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the time when ihia great dty 7.-35 no more than a miserable Ion suffering 
from famine and in fear of attack from the Indians. Then the food situation 
had become so desperate that Mendoza was forced ro send three hundred 
tned up river in seven rowing boats, to secure provisions of any nature* 
TTie Indians defeated the expedition by applying a ' scorched earth * policy, 
destroying all villages and crops as the invaders approached, and dis¬ 
appearing into the woods with as much as they could carry. One half of 
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die expedition died of hunger and the remainder struggled hack to 
Buenos Aires exhausted and empty-handed. On Schmicdd's advice, the 
Spaniards changed their policy, trying to win the land they were unable eo 
subject, by friendship. 

Although ihe new policy of offering friendship resulted in the winning 
over of the Timber tribe, Mendoza considered the game not worth die 
candle and decided to cut Ids losses and return to Spain. Schmiedel, how¬ 
ever, stayed behind togetlicr with a small nucleus of tougher characters. 
After repeated skirmishes and unsuccessful raids, tine Charms gave up 
their resistance to the invader*. Sdunkctcl has left us full descriptions of 
t hre warlike people: 

That spears are ruber slion and have points made of flints. They also cany ciuhs 
font ur rive fret long. In addition to the former weapons they all carry am or twelve 
■ i wood abmit a hand's span in length, ,0 wlikti k attadwla b^e broad tooth 
ra« n frem m® fob- Thk tooth is vey sharp md is used for Ac following pm po*. 
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At first the Ictdimj figfit with the ftpea r tmd the dub, lE-ycn j|h - r y ilunw the club ac thdr 
enemy's feci su ihit lie fill]* tc* due gtotmd TItey thru !tap on him »id cut q^F [us head 
with ihe fisii-iomh knife, When the battle is over t they take die ] Leads chey tinve col¬ 
lected an d nimove the skin, rageilier wMl ihe hair, from the mp of die Lead. They pre¬ 
serve and dry these scalps and rie litem to a pde set up before their ■dwellings,, just is in 
our country a knight ora -cap tain will place a dag in the church. 

Divorce was unnecessary among the savage Chamas for once a man 
had grown tired of his wife lie simply cooked her and ate her 1 at a great 
festive banquet like our wedding feasts- An old woman, however, was 
simply left to work in the fields until she died 1 1 

Although this sounds rather like one of the usual tall stories that abound 
in early travel books, it must be stated that well-aiidienueaLed rqxtns 
exist, proving that women were treated as no better than cattle. When the 
King of Fiore* one of die chieftains of the Qiibcba Indians* paid an ofiida] 
state visit to the Spanish Governor of Colombia lie took four wives along 
with him—two of the unfortunate women, lying flat on the ground, 
served him as a couch, die third as a pillow and the fourth he had roasted I 

Sdimiedel had great respect for the military prowess of the Chamias. 
They built forts and surrounded diem with palisades, deep ditches and 
earthworks. In battle they were absolutely fearless. After a victory dicy 
would take all the prisoners and fatten them up for a great victory feast * as 
wc fatten pigs in Germany*. Like most cannibals, they believed that the 
strength of the men they ate would pass into their own bodies. 

Schmicdcl stayed in South America for just under twenty years. During 
that rime, he explored much of the country, going as far afield as Peru, 
practising a variety of trades including mercenary soldier* sliip builder, 
gold prospector and slave trader- He also had a hand in the founding of 
the settlements of Asuncion and Corpus Christ!. Then one day his brother 
wrote tiiat he was dying and that the family would need Ulridt to look 
after them. 

Thus Schmicde] made his way hack home towards rhe end of July 15 f 1* 
Of his former comrades only fifty had survived; all had grown old and 
grey, emaciated and worn out by the terrible deprivations of those years. 
But stilt they were proud to have been through it all* as they stressed 
when Ulrich Schmiedd, their real leader* left them. They knew full well 
their worth and that it was they, a handful of half-starved men, who in 
their marches right across die conrinenr up to the Andes and deep down 
into Peru, bad opened the way for die conquest: of this large, rich and fer¬ 
tile land. A link of this pride can still be fell in Ulrich Sdimiedei’s book of 
adventure* Thus it is not only a German Odyssey, fill] of anecdotes and 
amusing tales, but also one of die greatest epics of the new comment “the 
life-story of one of those brave adventurers to whom the white man owes 
his supremacy in die world. 
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THE TEMPTING SOUTH SEA 


Of the navigational significance of sauerkraut - The Admiralty order* a vitamin 
Set - Vegetable patches in the ocean 1 Portable brash makes perfect glue • James 
Coof the middle-brow genius * Princess Pure as tears were real^ hut did she cry for 
ten*? * TaAidy the 1 Tempk of Eras 9 - The passage of Venus of 176$ - Nads—the 
currency of love - Haw m grow naif trees ■ Where is the * terra aastfoRf*! ■ Kan¬ 
garoo soup is delicious ■ Landing m Batavia and returning to England - The 4 Breed 
of Masang\ the 6tu£-*yid Vikings of the Sou th Sea ■ What has happened to ike 
B blood group in Polynesia? - Edible plants and donuts tie animals from Indonesia — 
hut not a word of Sanscrit m Who brought the batata? How did menty-six chromo¬ 
somes get into the cotton seed? ■ Did ViracocAa call on Polynesia? - Cook returns to 
the South Sea ■ Pressing on to fltr Antarctic * Ike secret of the 1 Roaring Forties 1 * 
The mixed blessings of European contact i ■ On the art of surf riding - Him da you 
soil an outrigger? * A shore visa to Easter Island ■ Sergeant Behrens eats potatoes ■ 
Where did r he Easier Islanders came from* ■ The mystery of the. * rongo^^ngtf 
tablet* ■ Father Eyrtmf & 'auto-du-fo* - Who am reodEaSttf Istaji&se? ■ Cook resist* 
feminine charms and stick* to his axe - The Melanesians arc no beauties - Tacking 
in the fry South ■ Return m England and third Vtryage * J elling time by the chrono¬ 
meter ■ Discourse on she evil temptations of ch^dfoatian * Hawaii discovered 1 The 
'British Disease' * Where is the passage to the Atlantic? - ' Beer'fiom pint-zones ■ 
Cook's death ■ Why the Tchuhtches chase the Tsar in preference to King George III 
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G eographical i™books mil assert that expk>ratidn of 

the Pacific was anly made possible by the invention of the 
dirosiometer and sriUiml early on in the eighteenth century. 
While this is true in a sense, it is also false, for it was not thanks to these 
superior navigational instruments that ships dared no set sail for that un¬ 
known ocean, but to two quite different commodities —sauerkraut and 
concentrated soupp The Padfic presented mariners not so much with a 
navigational problem as with, a problem of diet and nutrition! 

This simple fret is proved by the behaviour of Spanish navigators who, 
right up to the middle of the eighteentli century, restricted themselves ro 
the shortest possible route from their possessions in the New World to 
die Philippines, and went in feat of any deviation from that course lest 
their ships be carried into those calms which had nearly proved fatal to 
Magellan and Ins men, and which some centuries later nearly drove jack 
London frantic during I us efforts to sail from Tallin to Hawaii* It was not 
the dangers of storms, typhoons or hidden reefs diat were feared, but art 
enemy far more terrible —scurvy* 

We linve already mentioned dm deadly enemy of sailors more than 
once, in particular during our account of Va$co da Gama's great voyages. 
Because of It, unknown oceans could not be explored, and even two fanni¬ 
cked and fifty years after da Gama it was still taking its dreadful toll of sea¬ 
farers, Sergeant Carl Friedrich Behrens, a native of Rostock in Mecklen¬ 
burg, who accompanied the Dutch captain Rogge ween on his world tout 
of 1721 and 1722, tins left a vivid description of the horrors let loose when 
scurw breaks out on board ship in mld^oceam We give it here ior it 
applies equally well to most other sailing ships of that period, 

No pen can describe the nffserks of life tin our drips. Only God know? wirar we 
bwe suffered. Shipl reeked of ckath and die sek, and the snmdt ilonc was enough to 
m _t_V. h you ill Tlis; srritken wailed and lamented unceasingly and did r cries would have 
moved erven stones to pit) - Some of theatEicred became so thin anti cmackiiod ihoi ilisy 
looked like walking corpses and death blew them out tike so p my candled Others be- 
aunc verv fat and were blown up like hrilouits- These poor dt-rib stoois ’went out of 
[heir -nits. They wm also aliened with dysentery and passed nothing bur blood, 
except for rwo or three days before they died, when they passed a horrible mess tlw 
looked Dke grey sulphur. Tliis w*s a sure rign thal their hour had come. Gthen again 
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were uaaUr ri> walk and Ind ro slide along the decks .it; tludf bullocks. Al! ^trz-r over- 
come by a fearful irriandjoty.,.. Time is no itody except to cat fresh food, both 
moat and vegetables.. , . Those who were not seriously ill with scurvy, like myself, 
were siill left very weak and enfeebled. My teeth were loose in my gums, which vest 
swollen up almost as duck as my thumbs, and my body was covered with swellings the 
dxeof a htielmii, red, yellow, green arid blue in colour. From this it caji be seen that 
even the healthy were sorely afflicted.. .. 

This moving quotation is from Carl Friedrich Behrens's most interest¬ 
ing book, Dcr Wohlversuchte Sudlander (The Well-Tried Southerner) 
which tells of his experiences on Roggewccn's ship during its voyaj^c 
round the world. Countless other repons about [he same frightful horrors 
exist, and it has been calculated that during the first two decades of the 
seventeenth century more than ten thousand European sailors died of 
scurvy. It seemed to be not unusual for a ship to return to its home port 
with scurvy I laving taken its toll of half the crew. In this connection we 
may mention seme details concerning the English gunship Eagle, a ship 
made famous hy die fan that James Cook served on her as an able-bodied 
seaman, in June 1756, the ship returned to Plymouth, her home port, after 
a comparatively shun voyage. In his reports the captain, Hugh Palliser, 
stated that during the last month at sea twenty-two men had died! of 
scurvy and a hundred and thirty tad fallen grievously ill. A few days later 
die ship s doctor, the captain himself and tour more men also breathed 
their last. 


This impossible state of affairs tad continued for centuries, and after a 
short spell at sea the strength of a ship of the navy would usually be 
reduced by half owing to this frightful disease. Finally the Admiralty 
decided to adopt the suggestion of the naval surgeon. Dr. James bind, who 
had advised captains to carry as much fresh food as possible, particularly 
on long voyages. 


Lind had been puzzled for years about the causes of scurvy, and 
eventually came to the conclusion that it was not the result of the climate 
or the winds, as some people maintained, but of a poor and inadequate 
diet. Almost at the same time Sir John Pringle, the surgeon and nature 
healer, was occupied with this problem. At first he thought it must be due 
to the salt beef, the main item on a sailor's menu, but during die Seven 
Years' War (17*6-63) he noticed that scurvy broke out among the French 
prisoners detained at Sisstnghurst Castle in Kent, even though they were 
not ted on salt beef. He turned his attention to other possible causes and 
discovered the answer in the reports of die Medical Officers of Health 
Scurvy was also known in the slums of big dries, but when the fruit har¬ 
vest was good it would disappear as if by magic Pringle then examined 
the provision tats tar the prisoner* at Sisstaghurst Castle an d found drat 
the rases ol scurvy dared up when the prisoner* were given fresh food, 
e, §‘ vegetaules or Iruit, instead of the customary soup. 
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He had found the answer, bin rile next problem was to apply his findings 
to conditions at sea. In the damp, airless holds below deck food soon he- 
came rotten and so there was no possibility of loading an adequate' supply 
of vegetables. Then Pringle had a brainwave. He remembered that scurvy 
was unknown on Scandinavian and North German ships, which always 
carried hundreds of barrels ol uncooked sauerkraut* He then turned to die 
sages of antiquity and found that both Cato and Pliny had spoken in 
praise of this food, v. hich, then as now, was a kind of German national 
dish. Pringle therefore suggested that barrels of sauerkraut he taken on 
board English slups and given to the sailors. 

The result was an immediate storm of protest. All the medical authori¬ 
ties of the day opposed Pringle and declared that sauerkraut contained 
decaying agents, that it caused flatulence and indigestion. One famous 
English doctor of the rime even went so far as to say tliat ir was poisonous 1 

Strangely enough, tlie British Admiralty paid no attention to the de¬ 
tractors of sauerkraut and decided to give it and other antiscorbutics a try. 
Byron and Wallises Pacific expedition had already been equipped with 
supplies to combat scurvy, Pringle's ideas were further put into practice 
when, in 1767, the Royal Society of London asked the King of England 
for a grant of two ships and four thousand pounds, so that the passage of 
Venus across the Sun on the 3rd June 17(59, could be observed from ihe 
& ’■uth Sea, The enterprise was, of course, not of a military nature, and the 
Admiralty was not particularly concerned with dbimcre:H£er] astronomical 
research, but seeing that France* Sweden and Spain had already equipped 
ships for similar expeditions and that it might be possible to use this 
occasion for having a good look round in the Pacific Ocean wliich had 
hardly been explored to that dace, the Admiralty consented, It was be¬ 
lieved by many that somewhere In those unknown expanses of sea must 
lie a great continent, the tern mistralis^ and that ii was of the utmost 
importance to plant the U nion Jack there, bu t of course, officially speak¬ 
ing* the expedition was purely scientific and the Sea Lords bore no 
responsibility for tt- Clearly this was a favourable opportunity lor trying 
out Lmd*s and Pringle 1 * suggestions on a large scale. If h went wrong* if 
w ould not be the Navy bui only some mad scientists who would suffer ! 

The caution of the Admiralty is understandable when one remembers 
that even a* Lite n* the twentieth century scurvy w as still considered to be 
an infectious disease- On the other liand, the authorities must have been 
very eager to give Pringle's suggestion a try-out, for the importance m 
fresh fruit and vegetables had long been known. All trading nations of the 
world were careful to maintain supply stations for ships on long voyages* 
so that they could take fresh provisions on board. Tile Swiss geographer, 
Roland Nit$che, in his recent book [frahe IT'.ge, ewige FaArt (Ancient 
Routes, Eternal Voyage), in w liich he shows that the driving force behind 
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the voyages cjf discovery "was nearly always the desire to develop trade, 
lias most apily named these supply-depots ‘Vitamin stations'. Tlie 
establishing of these stations opened up a new era in colonial politics, (or 
places such as St Helena, far out in the South Atlantic, Cape Town, 
Mauritius and Madagascar, which ftetjuendy passed from the hands of one 
nation to another, were not strategic centres but rather strategic vegetable 
gardens and food depots. While it is true they wen? defended by forrilka- 
tiuns and troops, this was done in the spirit with which a householder puts 
a fence round his garden. Even so, the cost of such * fences' always worked 
out rather high, and so it would be greatly to the Admiralty’s advantage if 
Pringle’s scheme did work. 

James Cook, the leader of the English expedition of 1767 to the Pacific, 
was certainly the type of officer who could be counted upon to carry out 
tile orders of his superiors to the letter. This was a matter of some im- 
pom nee to the Sea Lords, for the experiment would have been useless if 
their orders were not followed precisely. 

Pringle was proved completely justified in his belief in antiscorbutics, 
for Cook returned to England after an absence of over two years with nor 
a single man lost from scurvy I Cook's second voyage was just as con¬ 
clusive: during an absence of three years and eighteen days only four of Ids 
crew died, and not one of (hem from scurvy. This news was of major 
importance for seamen, and Cook’s detailed report of his voyages was 
commissioned by the Admiralty for publication. His paper on the treat¬ 
ment of scurvy (in a letter to Sir John Pringle) was published in the 
Philosophical Trtmsacrioni of the Roy al Society. 

Tilt report contains nothing to startle us. The fact that it is healthy to 
eat uncooked cabbage, malt extract, carror puree, oranges and lemons is 
known not merely id readers of Gayelord Hauser,and we need waste little 
time on it. It might be of interest, however, to leant that a kind of meat 
extract called Portable Broth was carried on board an English expedition 
in 1763. It is generally believed that meat extract was invented by the 
German chemist Justus von Liebig, but apparently the English had fore¬ 
stalled Iiim 1 The German scientist Georg Forster, who accompanied Cook 
on his second voyage, was so struck by (Iris meat extract that he gave a 
description of it in his report of die voyage: 


SiiiSi -.At- of broth ate *>ld in Lundftti snd in all English porta under the name of 
'Portable Soup*. They ate made of fresh meal, usually barf, bones anti pff a | which ate 
eookrd mini they become jeEUiied. 'litis jdly is then moulded into small ales. It gntuly 
(Membfea glue tn colour and consistency and can in fact be used s such. Jt keeps for 
many years if protected from nidfenne and H of great use and value during long sea 
voyages, wlten ilscre is alwav i a shortage and warn of (hah meat. One Or two of these 
■null catts, when cut up and dissolved in hot water, make an excellent Imlping of good 

fiuotig *Mip. b is toy by the pound and, seeing that U can be made of bone and offal. 
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iz is very cheap. On our strip we tud three ihousand pounds of this poitahk *mrp in 
metal comaicctip each one’weighing wwm uy-five pounds. 

Clearly this Portable Soup to tile forerunner of our modem meat 
emd cubes. The lad! that it could also be used as glue k m advantage 
that our modem commodify lacks 1 It is most unlikely that this meat 
extract had any antiscorbutic value, yet ii did contribute to making meals 
on board ship mote tasty, for Cook remarks in his journal that it helped die 
cooks 10 prepare a variety of nourishing and pleasant dishes and thus per¬ 
suaded die crew 10 eat more vegetables than was their won t 

Cook, had prepared the ground for the exploration of the Pacific, It goes 
without saying filar, quite apart from tlie$e dietary considerations, he also 
needed great courage and persistence and great nautical skill. 


2 

James Cook was a true-born Englishman, a worthy son ol Albion, die 
freest and yet the most conservative country in the world. He came Irom a 
poor home, liis father having been an agricultural labourer in the small 
Yorks!lire village of Maiton-in-Oevetand in the North Hiding of York¬ 
shire- James was die second son of nine children, five of whom died when 
they were still of tender years. He was bom on the 17th October 1718s 
and even as a child he was particularly bright and gifted. His father took 
the unusual step for a dav-labourer of engaging a mior for the boy before 
sending him to a church school Cooks education lasted in all about five 
or six years, and so it is unlikely that lie was able to progress far beyond 
the rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic- At the age of thirteen he 
was apprenticed to a certain Mr* William Sanderson, a grocer in St&itbes, 
not far from Newcastle, in return for his board and lodging- 
At first the boy enjoyed his work; he was level-headed, composed and 
good at figures and he fitted in well with the life of a busy grocery shop. It 
is possible that Cook would never have become anything tuore than a well- 
to-do tradesman in a small British coastal town, had die sea not been so 
close at hand. A year and a half laier the apprentice who had shown such 
promise suddenly brake his contract and signed on as cabin-boy on the 
Fmbyt t a collier of four hundred and fifty tons, plying between New¬ 
castle and London and belonging to the Quaker, John Walker, and lib 
two sons. 

Cook soon realized that advancement in his new life depended entirely 
upon himself This time he did not quit easily, hut stuck to his job, saving 
ev ery penny rod utilizing every spare moment ashore or afloat for study¬ 
ing navigation, astronomy and cartography* 

At die end of se ven years he was appointed first mate of the Ftunds&ip* 
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2 ship newly built by the firm of John Walker for sailing between Eng¬ 
land, Norway and die Baltic. His employers were fully satisfied with the 
young officer and were* about to offer him his first ship bu t Cook, who was 
by then twenty-seven years old, liael other plans for himself. He signed on 
in die Navy as an Able Seaman, starting his new career on the 25th June 
175 f, aboard the Eagle. 

Many people, including his former employers, could not understand 
tills step, but Cook must liave known wliat lie was about, The Navy liad 
complained for years of a lack of suitable recruits, and Cook foresaw t)ut 
it would nor be difficult to rise in its ranks. When war broke out between 
England and France in May 1756, chances of promotion were even 
greater. It was only wo years before Cook rose to the rank of Master and 
transferred to tile Pembroke. 

Tile Pembroke t together with eighteen other warsliips, sailed on active 
service to Canadian waters. Cook made Ids own particular contribution to 
the English victories in Canada, for he helped in making die maps that 
were used in the* capture of Quebec in 1759. 'the Commander of the fleet 
took note of tile very capable young man, and in January 1760, Cook was 
awarded a gratuity of fifty pounds, a great sum at the time. Soon after¬ 
wards Cook began to chart the little-known seas between the coasts of 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia and as soon as his work was done in 1761, 
the Union Jack was planted in those inhospitable regions. 

Cook returned to London at die end of October 1 762, after an absence 
oi four years, He was now thirty-four years old and wealthy enough to 
get Tnarritfd. Elizabeth Batts, the twcnty-onc-yeur-old daughter of a Lon¬ 
don merchant, must have found marriage with James Cook rather un¬ 
exciting, for tier lari turn and sober husband with his stubborn jaw, his 
sharp, straight nose, his deep-set eyes and heavy brows, was very seldom 
at home. 

From the spring of 1765 to the late autumn of T767, Cook appeared on 
the Admiralty rolls as * Mr. James Cook, Engineer and Retinue', He was 
paid ten shillings a day, and was sent to continue Ills charting activities in 
die Gulf of St Lawrence dose to Newfoundland, in the mouth of the 
Hudson and off the coast of Labrador- When he submitted his charts, the 
Admiralty was deeply impressed and called his work 'admirable'. It is 
not long since Cook's charts were still considered to be the best of these 
exceptionally difficult regions. 

Just at the time u hen Cook relumed, die Admiralty was occupied with 
the Royal Society's request to supply a ship to sail to the Pacific in order 
to observe the passage of Venus across the sun. After some hesitation it 
was derided to promote Cook to the rank of naval lieutenant and to put 
him m charge of die nautical side of the expedition, He was also instructed 
to make a systematic survey of the Pacific Ocean. 
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James Cook fulfilled his rask in a masterly manner. Thanks to him rite 
Pacific was explored from east to west and Jrom the Antarctic to the tar 
north. It will be remembered that lie was not the first to sail over that 
gigantic expanse of water. Forty-five years after Magellan had crossed it 
without sighting more than two batten atolls, Alvaro Mendafia de Neyra 


had set sail from Callao in Peru to die Pacific. His aim lad been to find the 
rich islands mentioned by the Incas, but, like Magellan, lie too tiad 
managed to miss the many clusters of islands in the South Seas. After a 
voyage of eighty days he had finally readied the Solomon Islands deep in 
Melanesia. He and Ids crew liad lived there among the negroid cannibals 
for six months before returning to South America. On a second expedition, 
some thirty years later, Mendam de Neyra lod discovered die Marquesas 
Islands. 

In 1605, Pedro Fernandez de Quires had set sail, only to discover dut 
the South washed round a hitherto unknown continent. Although 
the duets of die Incas had only spoken of islands or groups of islands, 
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people had long been convinced of die existence of an unknown continent 
which they ltad called the terra auttra&t, Tt was inconceivable that die 
greater pan of the globe should he covered by water. Like the astronomer 
Hipparchus, some one hundred and fifty years before die birth of Christ, and 
Ptolemy three hundred and fifty years later, people were still convinced 
dial land and sea masses were carefully disposed over the surface of the 
globe to balance similar masses in the opposite hemisphere, and that there¬ 
fore die great expanse of land in the northern hemisphere must be balanced 
by a great continent in rile southern. Astronomical arguments were pro¬ 
duced in support of this hypothesis: it was claimed that the number of 
fixed stars was proportional to the amount of land on the earth, and that 
therefore die Fixed stars in the southern sky proved that somewhere in the 
gigantic waters beyond the Equator lay an undiscovered continent. 

Quit6s was unsuccessful in Ms search for the terra australis. He reached 
the New Hebrides, and hb comrade Torres managed with more luck than 
judgement to pass through the dangerous strait between New' Guinea and 
Australia now called after Ms name, but they saw nothing of the great 
unknown land itself. Cook himself passed through the Torres Strait in 
1770. 

In 161 f the Dutch made their first entry into the South Seas and one of 
their ships, the EatdraeAt, landed in Australia, but its captain attached no 
importance to the event. He contented himself with leaving a plate signed 
with his name and that of his ship on the foreign shore—tMs plate was 
later recovered and is now preserved in a museum in Amsterdam. Between 
1642 and 1644 the Dutch sailed right round Australia to reach Tasmania 
and New Zealand, but as they were chiefly concerned with trade with the 
East Indies, they gave up any further voyages of discovery. During 
the i7<jo's the Dolphin under the command of Captain Wallis crossed the 
Pacific and reached Tahiti, to be followed, a few months later, by the 
Frenchman, Bougainville, who continued on from Tahiti to the Solomons. 
The latter islands, discovered by Mcndaha in 1567, laid been sought for in 
vain for more than two hundred years. None of these expeditions could 
afford to remain long in these latitudes because of the danger of scurvy. 
The Pacific continued to he a mare iacognitunt, an immeasurable, uncharted 
ocean. 

These voyages, however, had made the Pacific a fashionable topic of 
conversation in Europe, and everyone talked about these Arcadian islands 
set In an azure sea, about their beautiful women decked in flowers, and the 
tall athletic men w ho led a carefree Iiappy existence as hunters and fisher¬ 
men. The fact rliat these innocent, unspoilt children of Adam were all 
cannibah, murderers and brad-hunters was not insisted upon, for it did 
not fit in with the sentimental picture of * noble savages'. 

This legend of an earthly paradise set under the blue skies of the Pacific 
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was due in part to the perennial nostalgia for a Golden Age* and in pan to 
die touching love-story of the Tahitian Princess Purca and Captain 
Wallis, commander of the British frigate Dotp&m. Captain Wolfe made a 
full report of the romance to die Admiralty an his return to London and 
the story of it was soon on everybody's lips- In all probability the gallant 
captain was greatly mistaken in interpreting the tears shed during the 
leave-taking audience as evidence tiiat his absence was a cruel blow to the 
fair lady! and though he was right to weep a Utile too, he was right for 
the wrong reasons. It was a common feature of Polynesian customs tliai 
whoever set forth on a journey ’was entitled to a display of sorrow at his 
departure, and it seems likely that Purea and her entourage were merely 
being polite after their own fashion! 

In London the story of the royal lady's leans was taken at its face value, 
and certainly it must have provided entertainment in an otherwise routine 
report, for Captain Wallis thought it necessary also to give detailed 
descriptions of the young hdies-tn-waiting oi the Princess. Purea lierseli 
was forty-five years old and rather plump* hut her lack ol physical charms 
was made up for by her ladies. Reading titween the lines oi the report, one 
also gets the impression tliai die captain, the officers and men of the Dol~ 
pirn had not merely let matters rest there! 

As can w pI I be imagined this caused quite a sensation in the august 
chambers of the British Admiralty, hut the vicarious pleasure in the 
comely maidens of tile South Seas was tinged with disappointment that the 
terra australis f which wits hoped to be rich in gold and precious jewels, had 
not been discovered and inlands such as had been found were only rich in 
beautiful young ladies. 

Barely eight months alter the arrival of tire British ship in Tahiti, two 
French vessels, under the command of Captain Louis Antoine de Bougain¬ 
ville, dropped anchor there. The French reports reached Paris about the 
same time that Captain Wallis was amusing the Admiralty- The F tench 
with true gallantry did not complain iliat the only jewels to be I tad —lot 
they too were searching for riches — were beautiful, approachable women! 
Tile French captain was positively enchanted by them and called the 
island, officially annexed for die French Crown, Ea A ouvdle fhus 

referring to the island which sa w the birth of Vetuis, the Goddess oi Lo\ e. 

Accounts of Captain Walh/s adventures in the South Seas appeared in 
many fashionable London newspapers^ e-g. the S*. Jumts i hum Lie or :k$ 
British Evening Post and Tie Career anJ New Daily JJvirti^r, and 
were quickly followed hy similar articles in the French Pres*. Oi^e such 
article appeared in the Afercured t Prance from the pen of Doctor Cornmer- 
son, the scientific adviser who sailed with Captain de Bougain vdle. The 
learned doctor 1 * delight knew no bounds. 'Tahiti/ he dedared, 1 Is the only 
place on earth where there are people without vice, where inequality of 
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tank does nor exist and where people live without jealousy and discord. 
These happy people, bom under eternally blue silts and fed un the 
choicest fruits of the earth, are governed by wise old men, the heads of 
families, rather titan by kings, and the whole island knows only one god; 
the god of love. Every day they make offerings to him, die whole island is 
his temple, the men arc liis high priests and the women sacrifice themselves 
on his altar. Et q uelia femmes, me demofidcre^-votis? L>es rivaies det 
Gtorgienne j an htemil et ks stews dcs grdees, routes niter/* 

The doctor was no novice and bis word could be trusted, for he too 
worshipped at the same altar. He had taken his Parisian mistress along on 
the voyage, disguising Iter as his valet. She played her parr so well that 
nobody suspected that site was other than she appeared to be, but the 
natives on f ahiti at once penetrated her disguise. A wliitc woman! It was 
a seven day's' wonder for them. They called her com hi hmta , my little 
gold finger, or ohu, jewel of my ear, and composed eulogies to every single 
part of her body. 


Hie French were highly delighted by the whole affair, and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau' Cummcrson's report served them as further evidence 
for tlit theory »f the natural goodness of man, as proved by tile example of 
primitive peoples. That such a doctrine would have amused and bewil¬ 
dered the inhabitants of Tahiti is proved by the posthumous and ironical 
memoirs of the Princess Arii Talmai, wliidt w ere publisiied in Paris in 
1901, when they were an immediate success. 

Wlien Cook made Ills appearance in the Pad he it was as an officer in 
His Majesty's Navy, but his ship was neither a man-o'-war nor one of the 
large ships of die East India Company. Cook, in a manner typical of liis 
unromantic but strictly practical nature, had realized that ritenontral type 
of large vessel with its considerable draught would be of litt le use to him 
On this expedition, and that what he most needed was a fiat-bottomed 
broad sailing ship like the collier on which he had started, drawing litrle 
water and so able to go dose to land even in dial low seas. Such a 
Vessel would have the additional advantage of being spacious enough to 
hold the extra large stocks of provisions and equipment needed for a very 
long voyage, such as this would be. Furthermore the crew- would have 
more living-space than in a warship with its rakish lines, and this was 
most important. On Cook's recommendation the Admiralty bought a 
four-year-old collier in Whitby, Cook's home port, for the sum of 
£1,480 itu. 1 id. and put it into service under the name of the Endeavour 

The ErJenmr set sail on the 26th August >76$, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, canymc a navjj complement of eighty-four, together with 
tourteen sacrum, and astronomers. In addition to ten We and twelve 

u ■?”fT “PPk* tor at l»t tighten ntontlK. 
TIk ample holds Wow dodt wm Ailed wi lb gigantic ^ 
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sauerkraut* containers of "portable soup J + carrot conserve and malt- 
When the Endeavour dropped anchor at Rio de Janeiro the Portuguese 
Viceroy could not believe tltat die ship was a unit of tlie British Navy and 
not some mere vulgar insignificani trader! 

After a few weeks 1 rest in tins magnificent harbour the Endeavour set off 
again towards Cape Horn, which was rounded in die middle of January 
1769, Two months later the mountains of Tahiti could be seen rising above 
the horizon* The first stage of she voyage had been completed. 

Cook must also Itave been pleased thai so far he had not a single case of 
scurvy. His entry for die day when he landed in Royal Bay {Matavay Bay) 
is most touching: 

13U1 April, 1769,. *. At s *j tu made till for the [Royal] Bay and at 7 anchored in 
ibiroeen hilroms. At this lime we had but very few men upon the skit list, W th«e 
had bui flight complaints, -. * Thtf samakniul* die men at first would not eai ii* until I 
put it into practice—1 method 1 never once knew to fad with seamen —and this was to 
have some cf it dressed, every day for die cabin table, and permitted all tlse officers, 
without exception, to make w of ii, and left to ibe option of the mm either to take as 
m uch as they pleased or none ar all; but this practice was not continued above a week 
before I found, it necessary to put every one on board to ao allowance; for such are the 
rentpera and disposition of seamen id general that whatever you give tliem out of the 
common way - although it be ever so much tor their good — it will not gm down, 
you will hear nothing but rnurtriurifi^ against the ttuti tiiat first invented it; but Elfce 
moment they sec their superiors a value upon it, it become lie Ernest srulf in the 
wot Id and due inventor an lionest fellow, -. ■ 

As already mentioned Cook wrote the above after eight months at sea, 
and the unheard-of sensation ihai not one sailor had gone sick with scurvy 
overshadowed alt other considerations- Eventually, however, our sober 
Yorkshireman too felt die urge to record his impressions of that Arcadian 
isle, though he felt it just as imperative to issue the following order 10 his 
crew; 

Hubs to be observed by every person la or belonging to Hts Majesty's Bark the 
Mn&a¥&iif for the better establishing a regubr md uniform tnd^ for proviso:.*,. 
with die uilutbiranty of Goqte«'s Island: 

i. To endeavour by every fair mean* :o cultivate a friendship with the native., and 
to mat diem with all imaginable humanity. 

a- A proper person or persons will be^ppoimed to trade wiih the natives for all man- 
net of piw&kms, fmita, and other PmdoL-tions of die earths and ho atTker or Kftxnsn 
or od(cr person belonging to ibe ship, etceptmg such as arc $0 appointed, skill trade or 
□fe to trade for any suit of provisions* fruit or other productions of the writ, unless 
they have my leave to do so* 

Every person employed on shore on any duty whatsoever is strictly m attend to 
the same, and if by neglect be loses any of his sms or winking tools, or (infer* them 10 
be stolen the full value the«tf will be clanged agoim* hk pay, atconfin® »tlie custom 
of she Navy in such cases and l K dsdl werive *ueh fiittllcr putmbmtm ar, die nature of 
die oEkrree may deserve. 

4. Tlie ume penalty will be tnilkted upon every person who is found 10 embezzle, 
trade or ofe to trade* with any of the ship's stores of what nature so ever. 
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(. No son of iron Of anydiing ihai is made uf iron, or any von of doifi or other use¬ 
ful or necessary ankles, an: 10 bo given in exchange for anything but pro vision*, 

j,C 

The above quotation shows tile feeling that ran through Cook’s mind 
on reaching Tahiti. Hts first concern was to establish friendly relariorts 
■with the nanves, for he knew how quickly trouble could arise. When 
Captain Wallis had landed on those shores there had been sad misunder¬ 
standings and an English volley had Uttered the beach with dead and 
wounded. Cook was determined to prevent any inddetu of that kind, and 
he warned his men that he would punish severely anyone found guilty of 
antagonizing the inhabitants. 

It was, also imperative to obtain as much fresh food as possible. Another 
long voyage lay ahead of them and die fear of scurvy, though greatly 
reduced by the sauerkraut, had not completely disappeared. Moreover, 
the men were tired of eating cabbage day after day for nine months on 
end. and had to be given a change of food. 

Whether he was able to enforce sections 4 and J of his orders was 
another matter! Wallis had nor been able to cope with this problem and 
ail his efforts to keep the situation in hand h^d failed miserably. Cook 
thought the best way to deal with the matter was not to breathe a w ord of 
whar he had read in Wallis's account. 

Wallis bad reported tile following: tire inhabitants of Tahiti were still 
living in the Stone Age, But knew' tire value of metals and in particular of 
iron. They seemed to have an insatiable passion for nails. Wallis had dis¬ 
covered diat lie could get anything, pigs, bananas, batatas, coconuts, 
chickens, even dogs, which the natives counted a great delicacy, in ex¬ 
change for nails! 

Tire ingenuous natives were deeply puzzled and anxious to know die 
kind of tree that brought forth such fruit, and for this reason they'would 
plant die nails in their gardens and water them with great care in die hope 
that they would germinate and flourish. Unfortunately they did not sprout 
but merely went rusty, so the natives devised another scheme to acquire 
a good supply of nails. One day they appeared on the beach with rhetr 
wives, sisters and daughters and gestured to the sailors that they could 
enjoy the ladies’ favours for the price of one nail. Overnight the sailors’ 
pockets were filled with nails; they stole diem from the stores and pulled 
them out of die ship’s planks, benches and tables. Wallis had to resort to 
severe measures to save the ship from falling to pieces; but his measures 
came too hue, for die price of provisions had risen phenomenally in the 

Cook wanted to avoid this at all costs but he could not very well put 
down his fears m Black and white, lest he give the sailors ideas, though the 
crew ,n all probability were as well informed as Be, for three of Wallis’s 
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officers were on btjatd die Endcapdur* His fears were confirmed when soon 
after dropping anchor a hundredweight of nails disappeared from the 
stores* Nevertheless he was more successful than Wallis in restraining I vis 
men, and the ship came to no harm. 

The inhabitants of die South Sea islands were fin more backward than 
the peoples living on die mainland of Asia, for they did not know how to 
spin or weave, let alone make iron* and clothes such as they wore were 
esiremely makeshift garments consisting of tapa y i.e* strips of bark, 
pined together by fibre. It is not surprising, Therefore, that the natives ol 
Tahiti were almost as keen on getting hold of European doth as they were 
on acquiring nails, and that they would give almost anything in exchange 
for hats, trousers and jackets- What they could not obtain through 
legitimatcharter they stole* 

This brings us face 10 face with the many riddles posed by the people of 
Polynesia* What chiefly puzzled Cook was the appearance of die islanders, 
and during the first days 0fills stay in Tahiti he noted the following in bis 
journal: 

They are of various colours; these of the infeior sort, who are obliged to be mycb 
exposed to the <ajfi and ait, me of a '.fit,' dark brown; the superiors again. wh> spend 
most of their time in their houses under shelter, are not biOwnci ihun people who aw 
bom or reside longer in the West Indies; nay, some of the women am almost as fait as 
Europeans. 

From this it can l>e seen tbit Cook, explained die difference in colour 
between ihc Polynesian nobles and the ordinary peoples of tne South Seas 
by the degree of exposure to the sun. In this he showed that he was very 
much a product of I us rime which thought that negroes were not merely 
dark-skinned but that they were actually burnt black By the sun. Today we 
arc more scientific and know that the amount of pigment in the skin de¬ 
pends on quite other factors. 


3 

The passage of Venus across the face of the sun—the taisott il'iire of 
the whole expedition — was due to take place on the jrdjune 1769. Every¬ 
body on hoard, down to the ship's hoy, knew the importance of the event 
and that the next passage of Venus would not occur for another hundred 
years. Professor Edmund Halley of the Royal Society, the Director of tile 
Greenwich Observatory, had calculated tliis almost eighty vean. earlier 
but he had not been believed, for it seemed unlikely that the passage of 
Venus could be observed twice in seven years, Lt in 1761 and 1769. 
not again for another century. But Halley had also predicted that the 
famous comet, which bears lus name and which had caused such a sensa¬ 
tion during its appearances of 1 jj* 1607 and 1682, would sail across the 
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sky in 1759, And when it appeared punctually to die very minute foretold 
by the astronomer, the Royal Society decided to think twice about his 
calculations concerning the course of Venus, Tile dust-covered file was 
taken out of the 3 rd lives, with the result (hat in (76a observers were 
stationed at different parts of England awaiting die great moment. Un¬ 
fortunately visibility -was bad everywhere and the results were unsatisfying. 

Preparations for die passing of 1769 were more elaborate. It was decided 
to send two observers to dre Pacific, two to northern Canada and two to 
southern Europe. A certain Doctor Bevb, a well-known astro-physicist, 
to give Iiim his modem appellation, was a member of the organizing 
commit tee and Ire knew just lire fellow- to lead the expedition to the Pacific, 
a good sailor, an excellent cartographer and a trained astronomer to boot. 
1 But what the devil was the man's name? 1 Then Bevis remembered that at 
a recent meeting of the Royal Society he had read a report, submitted by 
Cook, giving details of an eclipse of the sun, which Cook had foretold and 
later observed. It was not difficult to look up that report, dated 'New¬ 
foundland, 5 th August. 1766' and to discover the name of its author. 

It took Dr. Bcvis some time to find Cook, but the Admiralty welcomed 
the suggestion, for they were unwilling to put one of the si lips of the 
Royal Navy into the hands of any but their own men. There were no two 
ways about the matter. Cook, the trained sailor, cartographer and astro¬ 
nomer, was obviously their man. The Royal Society having previously 
chosen another man, namely Alexander Dairy tuple, now made Cook 
leader of die expedition and awarded him one hundred guineas, together 
with a further hundred and twenty pounds a year for equipment and sup¬ 
plies. The Navy was much more niggardly. Cook the 'Engineer and 
Retinue’ had received ten shillings a day, but his increase in rank actually 
brought liim a drop in pay for he was henceforth to receive only five 
shillings. 

Nevertheless it was a great honour to be chosen to lead the expedition 
and the men, too, must have sensed Cook’s pride and happiness in his new 
honours. The great moment arrived, the sky was cloudless and at exactly 
9 k as”4i* on 3rd June 17^. as Halley had predicted, a small dark point 
could be observed through the smoked glass of die telescope, moving 
across the face of the sun. The astronomers were delighted, for it meant 
that they now liad more data for calculating die distance between the 
sun and the earth, and could give a firm mathematical foundation to their 
speculations. 

Cook’s main mission was now completed. He had stood by the Tele¬ 
scope and had helped the astronomers to the best of his ability. He had 
sailed the pinnace round the island, had charted it, and he was aniious now 
to get away. Die Endeavour was thoroughly overhauled and everything 
made shipshape and seaworthy, fresh food and water were taken on board 
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and on the 13th July 1769 they weighed anchor. The next port of call was 
the group of atolls called the Society Islands. The British flag was hoisted 
with due ceremony and the waters were sounded and charted. Then the ship 
sailed southwards in accordance with die Admiralty's secret instructions: 

You arc to proceed to die souihward in order 10 make discover)- uf the condom 
abovc-imautoned unfit you arrive in the latitude of 4°% unless you sooner fad in widi 
it; but not having discovered it, or any evident sign* of it, in dim ran, you are to pro* 
ceed in search of it to die westward, between die latitude before mentioned and the 
latitude of until you discover it nr fall in with the Eastern side of ike land dis¬ 
covered by Tasman and now culled New 1 Zealand. 

Cook was to exploit! this islan d and to return to England on a suitable 
route. If lie succeeded in discovering the continent, he was to pay great 
attention to the exploration of die largest possible stretch of coast, and 10 
chart bays, harbours and those coastal regions which were important tor 
navigation. He was also to investigate the nature of the land and of its soil, 
and to classify birds, beasts and fish, Should he discover deposits of 
minerals or precious stones, he was to bring back samples of them. Fur¬ 
thermore, he was to determine the nature, attitude, customs and approxi¬ 
mate number of any natives he might encounter, lie was to use every 
means of befriending them, and in favourable regions to gain their con¬ 
sent to the annexation of the land on behalf ol His Britannic Majesty. 

This order was quite logical, in view of what was known of the Dutch 
voyages of discovery in these waters. Abel Tasman, one of the captains of 
the Dutch fleet, had sailed south-east from Mauritius and had finally 
reached Tasmania and New Zealand in 1641. It was not known whether 
these two places were islands Or capes of the great terra australis* 

Cook sailed south from Tahiti and then altered course westwards in the 
direction of New Zealand. He zealously questioned die natives about the 
existence of a great continent but could receive no information from them. 
By the tsr September 1769, he Itad reached the latitude 40 s 12’ South 
without having discovered the terra australis , and so he altered course 
north. Six weeks later the mountains of New Zealand appeared above the 
horizon. The question had never been finally resolved whether in fact this 
land was part of die terra austral! f or it it was an island. Cook s journal 
gives no indication of Ids personal feelings; it soberly notes the wind and 
weather conditions, anchorage and soundings. The next six montns were 
spent in disproving the idea that New Zealand might be pan of the great 
southern continent. By the end of March 177®, Cook might well have set 
sail for home, for he was convinced that if any new comment did exist, it 
must lie mush further south. On the 31st March Ue made the following 
entry in his journal: 

.,. and as to a Southern Continent, 1 do not believe any inch iHng exists, unless in a 
high latitude-... Thus 1 ha™ghvfi my opinion freely and without prejudice, not widi 
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my view to discourage any future attempts being made towards discovering the 
Sou!lurni Comirwrii; on she contrary .»* I think it w 6 ali be agreat pity thu this duog d 
which at limes tias been the object of many ages and nations, should not now be 
wholly cleared up <.« but in order 10 ascertain ilhs we mtisr have Jeep* in a higher lati¬ 
tude in die very depth of winter, but die condition of the ship* in every respect* was nm 
thought sufficient feu: such undertaking. 



Although the Endeavour liad now been away for over two years* tht 
officers were agreed that, Before returning, they should first explore die 
east coasr of New Holland, as Australia was then culled, or die New 
McBrides, and only then sail back to England via the Malayan Archipelago, 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Atlantic. 
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The Endeavour $c*r off from New Zealand on the jisi March 1770, and! 
two weeks bier, on the tSth April, the east coast of Australia was sighted. 
The country seemed fairly pleasant, despite large stretches of desert; it 
appeared to he well wooded and to have large expanses of prairie land. The 
look-out man also spotted some smoke signals, but what gave far more 
reason for anxiety was die existence, dose to the coast, of a iceminglv 
endless belt of sharp coral reefs, lying just under the surface of the foam¬ 
ing water. Cook could have kept to the safety of the deep water, but since 
he wanted 10 explore the land also, he sailed in as dose as he dared, 
dropped anchor and lowered the boats. 

Cook soon made the acquaintance of the kangaroo, and immediately 
took a liking to this strange beast —from the culinary point of view* He 
made a special entry eo this effect in his journal. It seems that lie had never 
Iieard of the existence of these animal-, before, though the Dutch navigator 
Pelsaen, who reached Australia in 16140, a hundred and thirty years before 
Cook, tad mentioned them in his accounts of his voyage- European 
scientists tad remained rat her sceptical of Peisams report, even though it 
was confirmed by several other captains of the Dutch East India Company, 
and treated descriptions of the kangaroo as mere sailors’ yams I The pupils 
of Linnaeus held stubbornly to their axiom, ‘There are otilvas many species 
as there are created forms’, and since the kangaroo according to reports of 
us appearance seemed to cut across all forms and principles, it obviously 
wtilJnot exist because it ought not to exist. 

Such discussions were no concern of Cook. He limited himself to 
observing the beast, eating it and finding it tasty. He went back on board 
and gave orders for the anchor to be weighed. 

k^hilc still skirting the east coast, die Endeavour struck a reef- Tiiis has 
happened to many unfortunate mariners and usually the result has proved 
fatal, for the number of boats that can stand up 10 a coral reef are few in¬ 
deed, Even steel plates are frequently tom off by die hard razor-sharp 
rocks. Often die crew have no time to lower die boats, for the whole ked 
is ripped off, and even if they do, die arid desert shores account for the 
survivors. Cook's report is one of the few that exist, and so we dial! give a 
condensed version of his length v account: 


It was the 1 ith June. 1770, and we bad deepened ottr water inn, fourteen ,0 rwemy- 
ont fathoms. A few minutes before eleven w e suddenly had seventeen md before the 
mim at the tad cmiid have another cast, the ship «ruck and snick fc t Immediately 
upon ibis wcioQk maU n Ur sails, hoisted out the boars, and sounded round the shm 
Our fcm m*»«adbmed: eight mita from the barren coast we bad sireck 1 old rJf 
AL out efforts to heave h« off were without su«ws. As Vc Wcnl ^ 

Si? "TT nffl ""** but getet, iron and «o* 

hall™, ^ hoop a™, os! ,«*, etc; many of rW tat ankles Ltv it, 1be way « 
combat hmvta.AI? .hit uroe foe ship made link or no water. A, it a.n,., being high 
^ter « we tnqught. We tned to h«ve he^ffwiihou, mere*, she not bdflg aflof, b^» 
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fool of infiTC, nqt^-khanmdiflg by thii rims we iutd ihnrwp avcrbt^fd forty or fifty 
rum weight- 

Aa rite ride fell iltc ship began to nuke water as much 35 two pumps could Crest* ar 
iwwai she hf wills tlsiw or four streaks heel to sradsoard ... By riirij time it was j p!m. 
of Jutie mb; the rids we observed now begets to riw, which ob%-d us to v-t the third 
]>L3mp to work, as we should have done rta fourth ak-:* p hut could not make it wort. At 
nine die si Lip righted, and the leak gained upon ihe pmnp=. consideishly. Thii was an 
aktmirig gmi p I may say, temblr dmibmsraiw, znd direaiem.'d immediate dc^miLtion 
to us. However I tesdved to risk all. 

Sir Joseph Banks had this to say of the crisis and the crew's behaviour: 

No grumbling or growling was to be heard throughout die ship, nor even an oath... * 
I must say for tile credit of our people dux I believe every man exerted his utmost for 
die preservation of the iMp, eomrary to what I have universal!y iieard to be die be- 
liaviour of seamen, who, commonly, as soon as a sliip is in a desperate situation, begin 
to plunder and refuse all command. This was no doubt owing to the cool nml steady 
conduct of the officers, who, during the whole time, never pvean older which did ncri 
show diem to be perfectly composed and unmoved by the circumstances, however 
dreadful they might appear. 

By an extraordinary stroke of good luck the ErJeavour was not seriously 
damaged and the teak could be held in check by the pumps until a suitable 
place to land and repair the damage was found. The bay where they 
halted for almost two months today bears the name of Coo bourn. During 
the repairs they discovered that they owed tile preservation of their sliip 
to the fact that the point of the coral red which had pierced the planks liad 
broken off and had remained in the hole like a cork. 

Once the ship was navigable again. Cook sailed north until the north 
coast of Australia was reached, then he tumed westwards, between the 
northern tip of Australia and New Guinea, sailing through, the Touts 
Strait co Timor and Java. Here he liaised tor another rest. According to his 
calculations it was Tuesday, October 9th, when he landed, though the 
inhabitants assured him that it was Wednesday, October 10th. So far he 
liad Itardly lost any of his men through sickness, bui when he set sail three 
months later, on Boxing Day, 1770, seven members of die crew had died, 
and there were so many sick below deck that the Endeavour resembled a 
floating hospital. Malaria was the disease which had taken hold of his men 
and which was thought to be caused by the bad marsh air of the place — 
Hence the name tttal^arm , In the twenty years alone from 1735 to 1733, 
before the use of quinine was adopted,* nialaria claimed almost a million 
victims among the sailor* of all nations. One of the hist men to succumb 
to thk scourge was the ship’s doctor. Dr. Monkhouse, who died on 
5th November. Between this date and the end of February, a further 
nineteen men died oi malaria and most of die crew were affected so that at 
times die re were only a (Wen men fir for duty. 

hi the middle of March 1771, the Endeavour sailed into Capetown 
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harbour and some four months later arrived back in England. Of the 
ninety-four men who had set out three years before on the fourth voyage 
round the world, only fifty-six returned. 

Apart from the excellent view of die passage of Venus the results of die 
expedition were a little less satisfying: it was not realized that die Australian 
continent liad been discovered. It is true that a great deal liad been achieved: 
it liad been established that New Zealand was an island, the exploration of 
the east coast of Australia had been accompli sired, and sauerkraut had been 
conclusively tested. However, the general public knew little of these 
tilings. Although a narrative based on Cook’s journal was published in 
1773, Cook and his men were expressly forbidden to nuke known any 
details of ihdr voyage. The Admiralty even went so far as to confiscate 
and seal the journals kept by Cook and some of the officers on board the 
Endeavour, and they were not published in thwr original form until one 
hundred and twenty years later. Cook was received by the King and gave 
a full account of his travels to His Majesty, He was then commissioned to 
the rank of captain and it was realized that Captain Cook's travels were 
far from over. 


We have already mentioned that Cook became aware of some of the 
problems that still puzzle South Sea experts today. The first thing that he 
found worthy of notice was the colour of tile Polynesians, for they were 
neither black like negroes, yellow like rite Chinese nor copper-coloured 
like the Indians. Many of them, in fact, were sufficiently light-skinned to 
pass for Europeans. Cook noted this fact in Ills journal, and similar obser¬ 
vations can be found in the diaries kept by two German scientists, Johann 
Eemhotd Forster and his son Georg Forster, who accompanied Cook on 
his second expedition. 

Previotisly European sailors 1 iad only met Indo- Malayan and Mongolian 
races in the Pacific, and the Polynesian islanders obviously came into a 
different category, even though they were arbitrarily classified as Malays. 
To this day we still speak, inaccurately, of a single 'Malayo-Polynesian* 
race and culture. 

Thor Heyerdahl’s famous trip on the Kon-Tiki has forced new dis¬ 
cussion of the problem, and anthropologists and ethnologists have been re¬ 
reading the reports of the old discoverers, the first wlute men to reach the 
Piratic, All the reports stressed the same thing, he. that the Polynesians 
were tall, well-built, sturdy people and quite different from the rather 
slightly built Malays; moreover they were not yellow-brown like the 
latter but light- sk i nne d like Europeans and some were even capable of 
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blushing. All the reports add that their hair liad the same fine texture as 
dial of the -whites and that it was by no means always black in colour but 
could range to light brown. Some of tbe Polynesians had blue eyes and, 
unlike tbe Malays and Mongols, tbe men had beards and were in fact so 
conscious of this sign of manhood that they spent much care in seeing 
tfiai ti was neat and web-trimmed- This was not known anywhere else in 
the Pacific. Finally it was reported that their noses were not broad and flat, 
and their lips not as thick as those of the Malays; in fact in these particular 
features they looked very much like Europeans, The early discoverers 
made a distinction, saying that all the above characteristics applied to the 
‘ noble ’ type of Polynesians, but tliat another type existed who were not so 
tall and who had dark, coarse hair, broad noses and protruding Ups and 
dark skins. The reports from all the early discoverers, from Pedro Per- 
(duties de QuiriSs who arrived in the Pacific in Carl Friedrich 
Behrens who touched Easter Island in 17*1, Captain ailis who landed tn 
Tahiti in 1768, right up to Cook and the two Forstm, all agree almost 
word for word on this question, 

Tlie Polynesians themselves were struck by their resemblance to the 
whites, fat one of them who accompanied Cook on bis second voyage 
tried bis best to pass for an Englishman. Here is what Georg Forster wrote 
concerning this fellow; 

Our Tahitian travelling companion, Pom. landed with us dressed in a linen jacket 
and seaman's trousers. He carried Captain Cook’s powder Eioru and ammunition pouch 
and wished (0 be taken for one of its. To this end he spoke not a word of his ottn lm- 
gtugc but mumbled all setts of unintelligible sound;, so that he actually managed to 
deceive lbs local people. To be even more convincing he asked us not in oil him by his 
Tahitian name, Perea, but by an English name., . ► At firtt we could tioi fathom the 
purpose of thk masquerade but we concluded dm he thought he would be more int- 
preserve as on English sailor than as * Tahitian noble, 

Tliis awareness of the similarity with the white races still exists even 
today, and 3 case of it was recorded by Sir Arthur Grimblc in his delightful 
book A Pattern of islands which he wrote after living for many years as 
the Resident Commissioner on the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in the 
Pacific; 

The k>Ying-kmdr.Ki of die ... Gilbcrtcsc race towvds European? sprang from 
feeling of inferiority, hut on the contrary, from a most gracious sen* of kinship*. Their 
chief ancestral lieiocs had been, aceotdiitg to tradition, feii-ekirtned like ourselves.... 
All of these Jierok: bemgs,.. . were of the red-cmnplraioned, bhit-eytd strain tailed 
' The Company of the Tree, die Breed of Manng\.. - When ■while mill were first seen 
in the Gilbert Islands, nearly two bundled vests *%p. the people raid, ' Behold, the 
Breed of Macmgia returned to uv, Let us receive them as chief. and brut tan. suntrag o. 
lest the Ancestors be shamed,* 

Further evidence of the same kind can be found in the work of tbe 
German etlutologjst Dr. Bumendahl, and by now it must have become 
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tloar iJiat many authorities are agreed that the light-skinned Polynesians 
belong to the white race. 

Very striking confirmation of this theory —one might go so far as to say 
proof was furnished recently by the serologists, t.e. the scientists who 
investigate the properties of blood serum. As is well known, in 1501 the 
German biologist Landstaner discovered that human blood can be divided 
into three distinct groups with distinct characteristics. He called these 
groups by tlic letters 0 . A and B and discovered that, although die A 
group predominated in Europe, it became rarer the fardier one went cast 
and that die B group became proportionately more predominant The B 
group was discovered to be typical of all Asiatic peoples right up to 
Micronesia and Melanesia, to occur occasionally in die western parts of tile 
great Polynesian triangle but to lie completely absent in central Polynesia 
and die eastern islands. The light-skinned natives of the Pacific have die 
same blood characteristics as people of central and western Europe. 

Tltis surprising statement has been borne out by a large number of sub¬ 
sequent investigations and can no longer be doubted. 

At once tile iasdtiaring problem was raised as to liow Europeans could 
have reached die distant Pacific. It was dear that, while die Polynesians 
must undoubtedly be looked upon as members of the whire race, they 
could not have settled in dicir earthly paradises earlier than the beginning 
of die Middle Ages. 

Our evidence for die above assertion was supplied by James Cook him¬ 
self. During his first voyage to the Pacific he had taken the priest Tupais 
of Tahiti on board the Endeavor. Tupaia was an intelligent, adventurous 
fellow, who wished to see more of the world and $0 asked die Englishmen 
it lie could accompany them. When Cook landed in New Zealand, he 
found to his great amazement that his Polynesian passenger had no 
difficulty in communicating with dm cannibal inhabitants of that country. 
Hie man from Tahiti and the inhabitants of those remote islands spoke 
the satne language I 

Cook had every right to be surprised, for die distance from New Zea¬ 
land to Tahiti k almost 3,500 miles, i.e. die distance between the northern¬ 
most tip of Scandinavia and Like Chad in Africq or between Newfound¬ 
land and San Francisco. Whereas hundreds of languages existed in the 
Pacific, $0 that die natives of one island frequently Jacked the means of 
communicating with those of anuiher, and in Europe a dozen or more 
vastly different languages existed within half this distance. Chief Tupaia 
had no trouble in talking with the natives of New Zealand. 

Cook later discovered that the same language was spoken, the same 
tmdmons observed, the same gods worshipped throughout the entire 
Polynesian mangle extending between Hawaii, Easter Island and New 
Zealand, between the latitudes 30' North and jo? South. Although Cook 
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was surprised by such findings, he lacked sufficient historical basis to reach 
die obvious conclusion iliai not much time iiad elapsed since the coloniza¬ 
tion of the Pacific islands by the Polynesians. Since isolated islands always 
develop in a very individual manner and since language is never stable, but 
always subject to perpetual development, a vast range of cultural and 
linguistic divergences would have been found if these islands liad been 
occupied by these 4 Vikings* 
of die Pacific at the time 
when the Indo-Genrans 
arrived in the countries 
between, the Indus and the 
Ganges. 

Anthropologists have 
given these problems much 
attention in the last few 
decades. They first investi¬ 
gated Polynesian geneal¬ 
ogies, and discovered tliat 
noble families could usually 
trace their descent back to 
the early Middle Ages, to 
about the year 400, which, 
historically speaking, is 
quite late. It must not be 
forgotten that the Poly¬ 
nesians had no method of 
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writing in our sense, and that all information and traditions were handed 
on by word of mouth. There even existed a special group, called die 
remgo-rongif on Mangarrva and Easter Island and onto on Tahiti, whose 
job it was to learn all the most important details of tribal succession, 
religious rites and traditions by heart, thus performing the function of a 
modem reference library. 

To us it seems incredible that oral traditions can be considered 3 reliable 
basis for historical records, and that facts have been preserved and handed 
down from generation to generation across the span of dose to a thousand 
years without their becoming distorted by embellishments or misinterpre¬ 
tations, Nevertheless this is the case, Maurata, the lost king of Easier 
Island, when carried off by Peruvian slave-traders in iSrii, was able to 
redte lus genealogy as far back as the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Many noble families on Samoa could trace back their origins to the year 
A.t>. 400, and King Kamakau of Hawaii boasted that He was desce nded of a 
line of kings stretching back seventy generations. When one reflects that 
in 13/4 many European royal houses found it difficult to produce a mere 
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Mny-mo noble ancestor one’s respect for these princes of the South 
Seas goes up enormously. 

Even quite ordinary folk could reel off a tong list of ilidr forebears, and 
die sanctity of oral tradition is respected in these islands even today, as can 
be seen from the following quotation from Sir Arthur Grimble. When lie 
was a young colonial official, Nd Tearia, the best story-teller in die Gil¬ 
bert Islands^ told him the legend of die expulsion of man from the happy 
land of Maiang; 

s Tifwea yttt luier, when she wdl over seventy, I rook die script back to her (m 
checking She repealed i]tt story at llirtt second lining word for word a=i she had given 
it bddTc, and J compS jim F n ted her on the feat Her auiicre f&ic was lit hy a smiEe, bm 
replied soberly, "Sir* and filial] it be otherwise? E^dh ksfaii [hkiary] bat, jis uwt\ 
body from the gmenriDii? of okL These are the words of our grandftiilirrrs' fathers, and 
tb ui we pas them on to our children"? dii Idren, How should 1 change ihe words iltai 
my grandfklher givt me s the canuente of my moudi?' 

Tlus is very convincmg r and must be considered sufficient proof that 
die traditional accounts and genealogical reports of die Polynesians are, on 
the whole, reliable. Thus it seems reasonable to conclude that this mys¬ 
terious people Lad in fact migrated to their new island home in rite Pacific 
during the fifth century, as their ancient sagas related- Tile problem still 
remained — where did they come from? Polynesian Tradition cannot help 
us here, for the ancient sag^s conflict, some saying that they came from a 
land lying to the east of the ocean, he, from America, and others from 
exactly the opposite direction. 

At this point the philologists lent a hand and found that many Malay 
and Polynesian words are clearly related: 


Afalay 

PefyntStafl 


mart 

tiHta 

eye 

ilt jfi 

ika 

fish 

afii 

ahi 

fu* 

Imii 

lieu 

hand 


man®e 

bird 


This seemed to indicate that the Polynesians had come from the west, 
front India perhaps, or Indonesia, but such linguistic similarities are by no 
means conclusive evidence hy themselves, although they do point to a 
dose relationship between Malayan and Polynesian, dating hade to very 
ancient rimes. The American philologist W. D. Alexander declared as tar 
!f ct “ *= S'™ <"*«■»» in Uguagt and physi™ 

“* J ol ^™ sians 11,(1 ,ht P 1 ***" inhabitants of the [Malay] Archipelago 
combine with other considerations to prove the immense 'antiquity of the 

period when'the Polynesians separated from the other branches of the 
Uctanic race * 
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linguists were divided between the above point of view, arid the con¬ 
viction that there was a single Malavo-Polynesian culture, an offshoot of 
an ' Ausrronesian' cultural community. Typical of this point of view is the 
German anthropologist Professor Hans Nevcrmann who has stated; '"Hie 
Polynesian and Indonesian languages are very closely related, both 
deriving from a common source, die ancient Austro nerian language.' 

The question, however, was far from settled, for other piiilologists 
pointed out that if a connection did exist between Malay and Polynesian — 
even if it was of very ancient origin —then Polynesian must liave been 
influenced by an Indo-European dialect. India was occupied by Aryans 
many thousands of years ago, and it is known that Indonesia adopted 
Sanscrit as its language at about 350 h.c. Since the Polynesians migrated to 
their islands as late as the fifth century a.». their language ought to have 
contained traces of a Sanscrit influence. Unfortunately for the argument, 
while such traces can be found in Malay, diene are none in Polynesian 
dialects. Instead, we have evidence of direct links with the languages of 
Europe, so that the noted linguist, E. Tregear, of New Zealand, could 
declare in the introduction bo his A'faori-Polynesian Comparative Diction* 
ary that 1 the main point against the late arrival of the Maoris from Asia is 
that many of their words have a more direct connection with the Aryans of 
Europe, and even with the West of Europe, than with those of Asia'. 

It must, in all fairness, be stated that not all linguists agree with Tre- 
gear’s diesis, though they all agree that no traces of Sanscrit cm be found 
in Polynesian. Two possible conclusions faced linguists, for, as will be 
remembered, the Polynesians settled in their Pacific islands about the 
middle of the fifth century a.d., and Indonesian became the common lan¬ 
guage ol Indonesia in 330 B-c. Either die Polynesians emigrated from 
Indonesia before the advent of Sanscrit (and if this were the case, where 
did they spend the interim period of seven hundred and fifty years before 
they emerged again into the light of history?) or they did not come from 
Indonesia at all. 

These questions remain unsettled even to this day, and they are not the 
only problems firing students of Polynesia. As already mentioned, when 
Polynesia was discovered by European sailors, the natives were still at the 
cultural level of the Stone Age. They did not know how to produce 
metal tools, although there were deposits af iron-sand on the Pacific 
islands; they liad no pottery although there was plenty of day to be had; 
they did not know how to weave cloth although wild cotton grew in 
abundance; they did not know the wheel and Itad developed no form of 
building except the most rudimenatry wooden lints. They did not culti¬ 
vate rice although it is one of the oldest plants cultivated in Asia, chew 
betel-nut or make palm-wine, and in their art they had no representations 
of elephants, cows or buifidoes which were common animals in India. 
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Thu Tndia of $50 b.c., i.e. about die time when Alexander the Great in¬ 
vaded it, Itad long left the Stone Age far behind. The Indians knew the use 
of the wheel and had applied it to cam and carriages, they were expert 
builders, potters and weavers. They cultivated rice and made palm-wine, 
and great frescoes depicting cows and elephants covered their walls. If, as 
many people hold, the Polynesians liad originated from somewhere in 
India, then surely they would have retained at least parr of these achieve¬ 
ments, and practised these crafts and skills in their new homes. Tfie only 
answer to this objection is to postulate a complete cultural collapse and to 
assume tint the Polynesians suddenly took several steps backwards to a 
more primitive level; this is very unlikely, especially with a people who 
value tradition so highly. Thus we are faced with the unavoidable con¬ 
clusion that the Polynesians are not of Indian or Indonesian origin. 

Zoologists and botanists who made a survey of the flora and fauna of 
the Polynesian islands have proved that some of the essential edible plants, 
such as the banana, die sugar-cane, die breadfruit, yam and taro root and 
all domestic animals, i.c. the pig, dog and chicken, have come to the Pacific 
from Indonesia, probably from Melanesia via the Fiji Islands. Since these 
plants and animals arc not distributed evenly across the whole oceanic 
world, one might assume that their appearance i$ due to later importation, 
perl taps through successful raids on other islands or through barter. This, 
however, tells us nothing about die original path followed by the Poly¬ 
nesians. 

If they had travelled cast from Melanesia, how was it tliat they were 
ignorant of the an of making pots? Why was their society patriarchal and 
not matriarchal like nearly all the other communities in Melanesia? Why 
did they not chew betel-nut? Why do they not belong to the E-blood 
group? Why are there no negroes among them, for the Polynesians 
not have crossed the 350,000 square miles of the ‘Land of Black Islands' 
overnight! After all, we know that they liad migrated from Indonesia 
before 350 B.c, at the blest, and that they only arrived in die Pacific during 
the fifth century a.d., thus having had ample time to acquire some of" their 
hosts' customs and to leave beliind some evidence of their stay for die 
anthropologists. Neither of these two tilings happened, nor is there the 
slightest proof that any Polynesian people made a longer or shorter visit 
to New Guinea, to the Admiralty or Solomon Islands, die New Hebrides 
or to New Caledonia, and furthermore the Polynesians possess none of the 
typical products of those regions, not even malaria. Although Melanesia is 
srill a malarial area today, tliis disease is unknown on the Polynesian 
islands, even though it must be admitted that the climatic conditions under 
winch the aykda mosquito thrives are lacking. All the evidence rules 
run the possibility dm the Polynesians reached their Pacific islands vh 
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It has been suggested that they came from the north via Celebes, the 
Philippines and then across the Marianas or the Caroline Islands to 
Micronesia and thence to the Gilbert, Phoenix and Ellice Islands, bur this 
theory is also untenable. Micronesia, "the world of small islands , consists 
of a total of 1,4*8 atolls and islands whose total land surface equals about 
t,ooo square miles; this land surface, however, is distributed throughour 
5,000,000 square miles of ocean and thus it is inconceivable that tluso 
islands, scattered in the ocean like a handful of needles in a very large 
haystack, could have served as a stepping-stone for the Polynesians on 
dicir way to the east, for they must have travelled on die most primitive of 
rafis, crowded with men, women and children, animals and tooo supplies, 
without die help of charts and compasses, against the wind and currents, 
in storms and scorching heat. 

Micronesia was only explored by Europeans during die nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. A single glance at die map will immediately show the reason why. 
Distances from bland to island are so great tliat modem means of naviga¬ 
tion arc required to plot the ship’s position. Moreover the majority of these 
atolls are completely barren, consisting only of coral or volcanic rock, on 
which neither bananas nor breadfruit can grow. We know from Sir 
Arthur Grimblc that it has proved impossible to grow vegetables on tils 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, even when shiploads of humus Itave been im¬ 
ported, for the soil would not bind with the pure white coral-sand and the 
wind simply blew- it away. Often water is in short supply and droughts 
lasting as long as eighteen months love been known. 

Consequently it is not surprising that no trace whatsoever ot a Poly¬ 
nesian mass excursion across these islands lias been found. The Pacific 
Scientific Congress field in 1949 ruled out die possibility of the Micro- 
nesian route. Where then did they come Irom? 

We do not possess the complete answer to this question. Thor Heyer¬ 
dahl and the Kon-Tiki liave undoubtedly proved that Polynesia might have 
been colonised from South America, but it has by no means been proved 
drat this was the only route and that Polynesia was settled by people 
coming from the cast alone. Heyerdahl himself merely wanted to prove a 
possibility, a possibility supported, however, by weighty arguments. 

Otic of these arguments had been put forward by Cook. On die 2tsi 
October 1769, he noted in his journal that in New Zealand celery was 
found in ‘great plenty', and that they bought some ten pounds of sweet 
potatoes from the native. These potatoes were cultivated on a large scale, 
but at that time of year they were still scarce. 

And six weeks later, on Thursday, the 30th November 1769, Cook had 
to punish Matthew Cox, Henry Stevens and Emnn Porreyra. each with 
twelve ladies, because they ltad neglected their duty on land and had dug 
up potatoes in a plantation. 
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Sweet potatoes in New Zealand! How did they get there? Tliis plant of 
Amiri can origin was to be known in Europe only much htcr- How then 
could it have reached New Zealand long before the whites appeared 
on the scene, for Cook found whole fields of it, carefully cultivated? Later 
he was to find that the batata was common throughout the whole of Poly¬ 
nesia and that it had been cultivated for many generations. At first it was 
thought that the root vegetable liad been carried to Polynesia from 
America by ocean currents or in the wreckage of ships, but it was found 
that the sweet potato rots once it comes into contact with salt water. 

Thus wc are left with die conclusion that the batata was cat tied to 
Polynesia from America on board ships and that therefore, not so very 
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long ago, sailors must have braved the dangers of the tremendous voyage 
from South America across die Pacific. The men on the Rnn-TVd made the 
same voyage hut they had cl tans, scxiams and radio, and tliev knew 
befondiand that land did exist somewhere ahead of them in the path of the 
currents, but the unknown sailors of old had no such equipment, nor the 
foreknowledge that land existed, and vet they set sail and landed in Poly¬ 
nesia. Tills conclusion is supported by the fact tliat the sweet potato b 
called by the same name, kumara, both in Peru and in Polynesia on the 
other side of the Pacific. This cannot possibly be just coincidence, since 
(here are also other plants which may well have been imported from 
America, the most important being cotton. 

In an curlier chapter we I lave seen that die cotton plant cultivated by die 
natives of America, before die arrival of Columbus, a hybrid, the seed 

of which had twenty-six chromosomes. When botanists examined the type 
of cott on growing in Polynesia, they found that the Old World type w i th 
thirteen large fiat duomosomes did not exist there, and that the only type 
to be found was the New World variety widi twenty^* chromosomes! 

That cotton plants already grew in Polynesia before the first Europeans 
arm ed dierc is quite certain: it could not have been carried there by birds 
for Ifirds never touch tile cotton seed, nor could it have been carried to 
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Polynesia by ocean currents, for miter quickly kills tii-e life in the seed. 
We are Hx with the conclusion tliat it must have been imported into 
Polynesia from America bv people who travelled in boats. 

Convincing though these arguments arc, tltey are only circumstantial 
evidence. The one piece of factual proof we have that some kind of vessels 
bridged the vast watery gap between America and the Pacific islands, con¬ 
sists of an old arrow tiead made from American flint, recently found on 
Pitcairn island. 

The theory that the Polynesian islands were settled by people coming 
from Souih America is supported by the fact that many cultural features 
are common 10 both sides of the Pacific, and the Norwegian ethnologist, 
Erl and Nordenskjold, in his most informative work The Origin of the 
Indian Civilisations in South America which appeared in 1931, has listed 
forty-nine separate cultural factors common to South America and Poly¬ 
nesia. This list covers a striking range of similarities; vis. the most delicate 
skull and brain operations were performed in both localities; die arith¬ 
metical threads of the Incas called the quipus corresponded 10 the knotted 
threads used by the Polynesians for astronomical calculations and for 
recording short messages- the people on hoih sides of die Pacific used 
conch shells, pan-pipes, fcatlier ornaments, the poncho; they both used the 
same method to brew an intoxicating drink, they prepared fibre and Lark 
in the same way, their fishing-hooks, nets and paddles showed dose resem¬ 
blances; their calendars had tlte same peculiari ties, etc. The force of such a 
list as an argument becomes even greater if one has actually compared the 
objects mentioned side by side. Although we cannot say that there Is proof 
positive tliat the Polynesians originally came from America, wear? justi¬ 
fied m stating that softie form of contact between the American mainland 
and the Pacific islands did exist. 

Tf we now turn our aitemion to die question of winds and currents, we 
are forced to agree with Thor Heyerdahl that the Polynesians readied their 
Pacific islands, like the Europeans some thousand years later, from the east, 
be. &om America. In filer this was the only way for primitive rafts to 
approach these islands. 

The Trades blow, year in, year out, from the west coast of America 
35 for as 160 0 east, U. almost as far as Australia. It is true drat sometimes 
their direction varies slightly, but in the main they blow between the 
Equator and 30" Soutlt, and in consequence all the ocean currents flow in 
ilte same direction. These currents travel at an average speed of between 
one to three miles per hour. Westerly winds are practically non-existent 
in these parts. 

In the regions around Haw™, i.e, between to 0 and North, the 
Trade blows steadily 10 die west for six months on end, and even in winter 
xhc wind blows in this direction for at least half of every month. The 
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Marianas and tile Carolines arc also- exposed 10 the trade winds, but as one 
approaches die Patau Islands, change-able west winds become more and 
more frequent. The monsoons appear to be limited to die Philippines, New 
Guinea and eastern Australia, and during the southern hemisphere's 
winter a strong north-west monsoon blow's bringing heavy rainstorms 
and even hurricanes in its wake, so that the natives of those areas wait 
for more settled weather before they go sailing. 

The above information makes it extremely unlikely dial Polynesia 
could have been colonised from south-east Asia by people travelling in 
rudimentary vessels. 

Thor Heyerdahl in his book, American Indians in the Pacific, on which 
we have drawn a great deal, lias deal! with all these questions in detail, 
and though he may not have given the final answer there can no longer be 
any doubt that some kind of primitive craft set sail from America and 
crossed the Pacific long before the arrival of Europeans. 

The last subject which we shall treat in this section is perltaps die most 
fesdnaiing of aJL We have already mentioned the strange 1 white* god of 
the Incas, called Yiracocha, who, according to legend, disappeared one 
day across the western ocean. The name Viracocha is a Quechim word, he. 
from die language spoken by the Incas, and is thus of relatively recent date, 
though the stories of the god may he much older. In all probability he is a 
figure in the pantheon of Tiahuanaco, die culture which preceded the 
Incas, where he was referred to as Kon-Tiki, Itfa-Tiki or simply Ti ki . 

Now, strangely enough, die Polynesians also call one of their gods, 
demi-gods or royal progenitors by the same name. In his book, Heyerdahl 
hs? brought a great deal of evidence for this, adding that; 

When ws recall iliai the -sani-sobr Tki nr Pens was remembered over vast rerri- 
»ri« - i the Inca Empire as an early fumreh i-lio left Pern in pre-Inca rimes an an 
oigiru«i ejpc'Jitifjn into die East Putiik, if is certainly remarkablt to find memories 
ilijcuiibout Polynesia of* sum- 1 --'. 1st progenitor TiSd, who everywhere began the 
earliest Polynesian island ltistory. 

In all fairness, however, it must be pointed out that the German ethno¬ 
logist Hans Plisehke lias recently raised the objection that the significance 
of I he Peruvian Tiki as the divine author of all things is not equivalent to 
die Polynesian Tiki, the human origin, i.e. an ancestor. 

As history teaches us, deities are easily transportable. The Olympus of 
Greece became the Pantheon of Home, and other religions have spread 
throughout die world even into areas where the inhabitants were quite 
unlhiud to understand them. Clearly the idea of a holy Peruvian-Poly- 
ncsian ancestor called Kon-Tiki, who was the beginning of all things, must 
have h*n ® easy to propagate as die Bahylonian-Hebrew notion of a 
forefather Adam, for die amt Kon-Tiki can even be found in Africa 
among die Bambara of the French Sudan. Madame Georges Magnan of 
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Sana, near Kaye* in French West Africa, lias kindly pointed out that the 
Barnhart translate the terms boss, director, lord, master, etc., as Koung- 
Tighi. This is not pure coincidence, as it would be straining our credibility 
too much to maintain that the Bambani liad developed the exprt-srion 
without any externa] influence. It is a dear instance of the radiance and 
persuasiveness attached to the name and the story of Kon-Tiki. 

Flow can wc explain the power of the idea of Kon-Tiki? It seems dear 
that the only explanation (its in the theory that the historical prototype of 
the demt-gud and tribal ancestor Kon-TIki must have been the dissemina¬ 
tor of a great new philosophy. It is but a step to the next conclusion that 
Kon-Tiki-Viracocha must have been a Christian missiojiary led by some 
strange destiny to Peru and Polynesia, Of course there is no proof for this 
conjecture, but we read in the reports written by such travellers as Marco 
Polo and Ibn Batina, a Moslem, how they had come across their com¬ 
patriots in the most unlikely places, and since we know also that Christian 
millenaries went as far afield as China and Lidia during the Middle Ages, 
dm idea that Christ's message of love had already been preached in Cen¬ 
tral and Sou til America and the Pacific, long before the arrival of Euro¬ 
pean sailors, may seem less incredible. Certainly the Idea of a merciful, 
loving father must have impressed the inhabitants of America whose gods 
were very tawdry creatures, requiring human sacrifices to keep up their 
strength. If Christian missionaries did in fact cross the ocean between the 
two continents the effect of their teaching must have been electrifying, and 
it is small wonder that the name and lame of Viracochn-Koti-Tild, the 
saviour of tlie Incas, should I lave penetrated even into deepest Africa. 
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The Admiralty showed their confidence in James Cook by asking liim 
to lead a second expedition to die Pacific hardly three months after Iris 
return from the first, Tt is probable that the decision to explore the South 
Pacific more thoroughly was due to die uneasy situation existing itt the 
North American colonies, and also to the fact that die French lud sent 
out expeditions to those distant waters. Tile danger that the American 
colonies might break their ties with England was very real and the Sea 
Lords hoped perhaps to discover the fabulous terra austroth, to compen¬ 
sate for their possible loss. Ir was thought that if it did not extend further 
south than 30“ then it would at least be a fertile continent and might 
po^rihlv roanin natural treasures such as rich deposits of gold, silver or 
precious stones, which would make England as rich as the conquest of 
Pent and Mexico had made Spain, 

For his second expedition Cook asked for two drips, for he did not 
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wish to take any chances this time- He was given two colliers, die Drake of 
4<J1 tons and die Raleigh of 336 tons. These vessels were renamed die 
Resolution, which became die flagship, and the Adventure, wiiidt was 
placed under die command of Captain Fumeaux* Once again both ships 
were laden with enough sauerkraut, lemons and meat-extract to Iasi for 
two and a half years, in addition to the officers and crew, the German 
scientist Johann Reinhold Forster and liis eighteen-year-old son Georg, 
two astronomers and the artist W, Hodges accompanied die expedition. 
Hodges was taken along to make pictorial rep resentations of die voyage. 
A number of cannons were also fit ted to the unwarlike colliers. 

Again the comments raised by the appearance of Cook's two ships 
were anything but admiring. Usually ships of die Royal Navy had an 
aristocratic look, being built for speed, but here were two ships flying die 
wlike ensign, looking for all rise world like two broad-bellied merchant¬ 
men, and carrying no cannon worth speaking of I 

Cook knew exactly what he was about; he was not concerned with 
questions of appearance; on the contrary, he had the masts of the Restdu- 
tivn shortened because he thought they were too high. This meant that 
the whole rigging had to be altered and, with other alterations to the upper 
works, that the sailing date liad to be postponed until the 13th July 1771 - 
Cook received the order to sail past Madeira to the Cape of Good Hope 
and thence to die south, exploring any land he might discover. He was to 
return across the Pacific to Cape Hum on as soutlierly a course as possible. 
Tltis was to be the first circumnavigation of the world from west to east, 
and the idea of proceeding in that direction was bom of Cook’s previous 
re peripnee of those latitudes. He knew that only at about 40° South could 
he count on constant westerly winds. The Dutch were also aware ot this, 
for Captain Peter Plank of the Dutch East India Company had advised 
Dutch sailors proceeding to Indonesia not to alter course to the north-east 
the moment they I tad rounded the Cape of Good Hope, which course would 
lead them through the region of the trade winds and possible week-long 
calms, but to keep south as long as possible. He added that this would cut 
ten to twelve months off the voyage. Plank was only proved right some 
yjytppn years later when a ship which followed his instructions took a 
mere six months to sail from Cape Town to Java as against the sixteen to 
eighteen months required by the old course. 

The two ships readied the Cape of Good Hope at the end of October 
1772, and stopped to take on further provisions, continuing their voyage 
three weeks later- Ai once the great adventure began. The ' Roaring For- 
Iks', as the latitudes around 40° South were later to be called, lived up to 
their future name- Violent gales blew for weeks on end and the temperature 
dropped so low that Cook noted in his logbook that, although it was now 
summer in the southern hemisphere, lie had met with frost and snow. 
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During his firsi expedition Cook had introduced a three-watch system* 
instead of the u^uul tita, 10 preserve the strength of rile nien, and he 
adopted the sw policy dm rime. The sailors were issued will; extra 
warm clothing and a goodly ration of rum and were therefore in p;ood 
heart On the nth December the first icebergs were sighted* enormous 
blocks of ice* half a mile in drcumfercnce and towering about fifty feel 
above the surface of die water. Cook made die following entry in hb 
journal: 

It WEii d fiat tup* and Iis sides rose in a perpendicular dirrclfrrnp againi! which fhe sta 
brr;kc ttcmdingly lugk . . , Hus avoided an agrteablt; enough i-tghi to the eye, but 
convey ud u> ihe mbd an idea of coidnt^. much grater that ii rally wai..,. Bin me 
worn isrfli, ibe it* so dogged ihc rigging, sai ls and locks* as to make them exceedingly 
had to him die. 

Cook was quite right to assume that such masses of ice must Itave 
origtnnicd from Land and were fragments of huge glaciers. He decided to 
try and find that land despite all the dangers, and thus he continued south, 
and by die 17th January 1773 he had passed die Antarctic Circle and had 
reached 67“. The pack dee was so dense here that lie could go no further. 
He altered course in the direction of New Zealand, for he did not want to 
be caught in those latitudes with the winter approaching. He had gone 
further smith than any man before Itim, being only a short distance away 
from what is known today as En derby Land in Antarctica proper. 

A thick fog blew up On the 3 th February, and the Adventure was lost 
to sight and did not reply 10 signals or even to the cannon. It had been 
agreed that in die case of separation the ships were to lav bv for three 
days, hut even when the fog cleared die Adventure w o$ nowhere to be seen. 
As Cook had already fixed a meeting point in New Zealand he sailed on and 
landed in Dusky Bay on the south-west tip of New Zealand, alter having 
been at sea for a hundred and ten days. A few' days later he was joined by 
the Advettture. 

Soon curious natives showed themselves and bartering transactions 
were quickly under way. 'Hie natives were particularly keen on bottles 
and ob jects made of iron. As soon as they discovered that die sailors were 
by no means averse to brow-n vromea, they made the most of the situation. 
Forster reported in ids journal r 

As sfujn a# til* N™ Ztmkndm found ibis 10 be the cheapest wav of acquiring iron 
implements, the h«cb was lined with men, tinHr daughters and sisters. As far as we 
ciruid iclt, iltry would not mate lm of thdr wives for this kind of traffic. It seems ihat 
tbek Ideas of chatty aw quite different from ouk, for an unmarried girl may have « 
many lovers as she william in the least iosirtg her repulauon. 

When Forster noticed that not all the women were willing to be used by 
the whites he added the following comment: 
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Jta nstivti only lowered stamsdvT* to eMs alwimnable irafta in their womim when 
live nei^ fur itM took tad been cieaied bs that midsL It is tinfcmmiue thai all our dhr* 
cevcriri hiveInvolved die deaths vf many innureit! people, but ihh bs hut hide com- 
paitd with die irreparable damage wit have caused by upastting the moral code, TW I 
am tatOCCtOcd lest ottr arrival in lliese parts do great harm 10 its inliabmnns. 

Captain Fumeaux, basing himself on the Admiralty's instruction^ 
wanted to winter in New Zealand, but Cook decided otherwise- He was 
impatient to discover the South Land and to spend die summer months 
exploring it at leisure. The two ships set sail at die beginning of June 
1773. £0 far the crews of both ships liad enjoyed excellent health, but I wo 
weeks later ibe Advemurt reported a minor outbreak of scurvy w hich had 
caused the death of one man and affected some twenty others. Cook inter¬ 
vened to see that the sick were given sauedtjam, lemons, mall and other 
antiscorbutic remedies, but sickness had by then gained a hold on the ship. 

They wore faced by a spell of unfavourable winds- Forsier noted in his 
journal: 

We wett: amazed nt the winds which prevailed during The time between our depar¬ 
ture from Queen Ouuloitc H & Sound and dw mofrtent when the Trade >e[ trv ^ e li^d 
cjmectfid to tavc coffiflant -wistEriy winds while we sailed in dir- latitude between $0* 
and 40° South, hut we Found stat in itatouw a£ two or three days dm wind would veer 
round and blow from all rta pmim uf the compass Lq mm, ttaiigiuc wotild occasioiiaily 
settle and bltrw with great finite front ita cast, Ike name Pacific (taan T tn my opinion, 
an only apply 10 eIjcsc waters lying between tta two tropica, for only there is the wind 
corwLsnE, mid ttaweaiiicTgood. 

The two ships advanced slowly. They had at least discovered that no 
land existed in the middle latitudes of the Pacific, and on the 1 st August 
Cook recorded in hk logbook that in his opinion if an unknown continent 
did exist east of New Zealand then it must lie much ilirthcr south* The otdy 
way to test this supposition w'as by soiling Further southwards, but tor the 
moment diis was out of the question because the slJventurt} which by now 
had many sick on board, tad to make for Tahiti as quickly as possible. 
On the zjih August the two shi ps dropped and tor in Matavay Bay . 

The English sailors were received with a great show of friendliness, for 
die nati ves remembered their first visit some four years earlier. Cook was 
deeply moved when a chief of Tahiti embraced him and wept tears of joy 
10 see him again. To mark his gratitude Cook made the man a particularly 
valuable gift* for, as be put it, he esteemed this man as if he were his own 
father. Despite this little show' of emotion Cook was still the efficient 
English officer In 1 had always been* He made a note of the economic 
situation of Tahiti, which he discovered 10 have deteriorated in the last 
four years, and also found room to mate an entry about the amazing 
aquatic A11U of the natives. Near the shore the swell was so great that 
Cook could not remember ever having seen the like of it. No ship could 
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have survived here, and even the best European shimmer would surely 
have been smashed against the rocks. This very' spot was ihc favourite 
batiling place of die Tahitians. As the waves rose up they would dive un¬ 
der them, and miraculously appear on the other side. One day they dis¬ 
covered a piece of wreckage in the surf. They dragged it nut to sea at once, 
stood up on k and, driven by the waves and ihe wind, they rode the surf as 
a rrcmimdous speed, They derived infinite pleasure iVom this game, and 
were just as unperturbed as English children are when they tumble down 
the hill at Greenwich Park* 

Tlie inhabitants of Tahiti were as beautiful as the surroundings in which 
they lived. Numerous travelling have stressed the iWit appearance and 
courteous nature of tile natives. Forster wrote the following after a visit 
to ihe Marquesas Islands: 

. . . runny nf the yoimg people, who hid nr.| yet been tanoced* were Eitr^rdmartly 
boDtiful and the good prejwriiom of their bodies Aroused our admlmrincL Some of 
than could haw tiood neii to the nmt£rpi«rs of antiquity and lost nothing by the 
comparison,... Thdr features widiom exception were very agreeable* open and Jen, 
then large black eye** gresliy contributing to iliis effect. Thdr h Jr black, curly imd 
Euojig, though 2 few natives Ld much fairer hair. — 

Cook reported more or less die same thing of the natives of the Friendly 
Islands, adding that he had encountered many with European features, 
some even with Roman noses* 

It seems tbar when the Europeans reached Polynesia, a decline in cul¬ 
tural level bad taken place. Forster was nevertheless greatly impressed by 
the methods of turning practiced: crops were grown on irrigated terraces, 
rising high up the sides of the mountains, as in Indonesia and South 
America* He also admired ihdr ocearv-going vessels: 

Nr. ft™rer thm up large ^sr fifty to ninety feet lung,were gaihrrtd here.... 
AU deir etntes jre double, Le> they cotisbs of two canoe* connatEid by fifteen t o 
cigliMrn tuting plonks ticti amidships, These £iro^s-pLmki art tjjujIIy s^t at a diiLaivce 
of four and 3 half Fea fotiirt Otic ^rtther and arc rarive to twemy-four feet Jong. In rise 
hum case they profit far beyond iht sicks of the two boats and give the impression of 
a deck supported by rwo unties- P fhc erocrfitanlts arc hdd in place by two or dim 
rafters fastened lengdivrays along the outside and uiMdk of dur rwo connected canoes, 
I he bow nod the inm curv e out ni the witcr, tltc steni somebmo by ai modi as 
twenty feel, „ .. Utesc caiir?^ curry a m i nima FTP of [44 oaremiai and eight helmsmen, 
fijnf of whom ftcmd in die stem, *«* 

In addition to the crew of i jz, the canoes generally earned fifteen to 
twenty armed men, so that each of them usually had a contingent of tyo to 
s$o men on hoard. Clearly such craft would serve to travel great distances 
and in tact voyrages of some 1*250 miles, usually witliin the Polynesian 
triangle, were quite frequently made- Forster, whose admiration was often 
uncritical, nevertheless noticed that these boats were built to sail with a 
following wind, and dial tacking was largely out of the cpiesrion. 
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The Austrian explorer Hugo Adolf Bemai^Ifc made die same observa¬ 
tion a hundred and fifty war* later* and wrote that Ids outrigger could 
outstrip the average steamer with only a quarter wind, and that de&pUo its 
appareni fragility it was far more seaworthy than most European yachts* 
He added Lhat having experienced squalls and heavy seas on one of thus l* 
craft, he believed it was quite possible for a mass migration to die Pacific 
islands to have taken place on them. He continued — and we quote his 
actual words this rime, since it seems incredible that the Polynesians could 
Jave crossed against winds* currents and waves in these primitive boats; 

h was by no means easy to putwn these boars. To slurr course the bast had to 
be mined in rough lto c , so t\m die seem became the bow and the heavy tiller had to be 
moved id the other end of the boat 

Tins confirms what we have written elsewhere 1 about the sailing powers 
and techniques of the Polynesians, and is of great importance* as only those 
who have stood at the helm of a sailing-boat can appreciate. Although 
geographer** historians* anthropologists, ethnologists* botanists, zoolo¬ 
gists and philologists have liad thei r say on the Polynesian problem* the real 
experts, the sailors themselves* have never been consulted*. ft is they who 
should be questioned about the possibility of sailing diem sands of miles 
winds and currents in one of die primitive Polynesian outriggers 1 

After spending some weeks in Tahiti, Cook finally set oiil towards die 
south. His course took him past the Society and die Friendly Islands* 
back to New Zealand and thence again towards die South Pole. This time 
Cook went as fax as 71* Saudi and once again his way was blocked by 
fields of pack-ice. 

Once more die flagsfiip lost sight of die ASknmrei this rime the rwn 
ships were to be united only in Plymouth harbour Cook was fully con¬ 
scious dial the success of the expedition now depended on liim alone* and 
die entries for these days in Ids journal reflect the deep anxiety that such 
responsiluliryg&w him* On Sunday* jodi January 1774* he wrote; 

At four o'clock in the morning, we perceived ihc do^ds, over the tinman 10 the 
soudu to he of ni unusual saow-wliire brigkiiHSS, which wr knew announced our 
approach to field- uk. Soon after, it was seen fmtn the top-mast ht&L ,,, N iu e ly-i O mi 
ke-liilis were disiincdy seen wtihin the tirid , *. nteuy of them very Urge* and looking 
like j rid^e of mountains, rising one above another till they were loti in die do mis.. . - 
Slid 1 mountains of ice at ihesc^ were i believe, nnir 5^-n in the (preen! and *. - 

* . + 1 ilunk ib:re must be some [LirfldJ to tlar ?omh behind ifeh hut tf their is, ti 
an afujd no better retresrt for birds, or my odier animal*, nun dir be iEwrlf* with whidi 
tl miiiT be wholly erereretL I* who had amhiifoo not only to g»a farther than anyone ?iad 
tefi before, bur as fin as it was praaMe for min to go, was not sorry at meeting with 
this inittniprioa; as it* in *ame measure* relieved m; at bsui shortened die dangers and 
haiihJiips ins^pardjle from tbr navigation of the southern polar iepdttf. Since, there¬ 
fore* we could nor proceed <m inch farther to ihc south, no other reason need be 

1 CL P*tii Hermann* €*%&*** fy *V» (Hambh Hamilton). 
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assigned for my tacking, atttl fsanding back 1C* die durtb; being 0 : Uus lime in die 
latitude of 71® 10' S., bngitude 106 s yl W. 

Cook would have been quite justified in returning round Cape Horn to 
England at this point, for supplies were in a very bad state indeed. Flit 
ship’s biscuiis were alive with maggots—three hundred pounds of them 
Itad rotted away completely—and the rest of die iood 'could only have 
been consumed by people in the same plight as we were'. So runs the 
official entry in the logbook, but the Forsters acid a lew more details; 

Mealtimes wete hateful to us, for hardly had the smell of the food reached our nos¬ 
trils, than we were nauseated by ihe very 1 bought of ii... - In addition the voyage south 
was vety nicnwiofuuis; ice, fog, storms, and a rough «3 cast a gloom over die skip 
which was rarely enlivened by a rey of suadiiae. 

It was no wonder that there were long faces on board when the sailors 
discovered that the Captain, despite his own illness—an affection of the 
gall bladder—did not intend to return to England but was making for 
Easter Island. Chained as he was to his cabin by his illness, Cook, whose 
agonized groans could often be heard on deck, kept a strong hold on die 
crew and the passengers. There was only one will on the Resolution and 
life thought of mutiny did not so much as enter anyone’s head. Even die 
most stupid realized that Cook himself had no choice in die matter, for 
somewhere in the gigantic ocean stretches around Easter Island was the 
last blank space tin maps of the southern Pacific. Was the Soudi Land to be 
found here? 


6 

"Flic Suaiocruiser route from New York 10 Sydney via Valparaiso was 
tested by Australian pilots- 'Hie flight makes a brief stop at Rjp.i Nui, t.e. 
Easter Island, before da last hop to Australia, h is patronized nor only by 
passengers from Chile, Brazil, the Argentine and Peru, hut also by North 
American business men, since it is much shorter than the usual route via 
Hawaii. The distance between Valparaiso and Rap Nui is about two 
thousand sea-miles, or some six flying hours. From there to Pitcairn 
Island, the scene of ihe last acts of the drama of the Bounty , is another five 
hours, and the next stop is New Zealand. 

To travel along tills new route, which was only opened in 1952, L$ nor a 
very interesting experience, but this applies to all routes across the Pacific, 
which stretch through empty skies and over deserted waters. In feet the 
route to Rapa Nui is better than most. For a long time after leaving Val¬ 
paraiso, one can still see the Aconcagua mountain, towering 23,000 feet 
above sea level It is one of the highest peaks of the nigged Cordillera, and 
the picture of its glittering ice-caps remains Imprinted in the traveller’s 
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memory for some hundreds of miles. An hour later the Juan Fernandez 
Islands can be spotted far below. The traveller recalls that Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk, whose experience prodded Daniel Defoe with the idea and material 
for his Robinson Crusoe, was marooned on Masa Tierra, the: largest of the 
three i sland?^ for four years, after a difference of opinion with his captain. 
Bui after this nothing much else can be seen. The horizon is bare, and the 
sea below looks so piadd that one would never suspect the regular, deli¬ 
cate markings on the surface of the water to be enormous waves more than 
thirty-eight feet high. 

Some 1 lours later something cart be seen on the horizon. As the plane 
approaches it becomes bigger and more distinct, until it can be identified 
as a gigantic tower of cloud, and below It lies Rapa Nut. 



These cloud structures build up over all ihe larger islands of rite Pacific, 
as the hot currents of air rise up from the sun-scorched rock, the glittering 
coral sand and the steaming lagoons. When the hot air eventually 
condenses it produces cloud formations, sometimes as much as sixteen 
thousand feet high, betraying die existence of land at their base. In die past 
they served Polynesian mariners on their ocean voyages, hut today they 
are pointers for captains of great airliners. 

Twenty minutes later, the outlines of volcanoes situated in the north, 
east and south-west of the island can be dearly seen emerging from die 
mist. As the plane loses height, it circles the island. We are above Rapa. 
Nui. The first European to set foot on this island did so on Easter Sunday, 
jjyjj and since then it lias also been known as Easter Island. 

Tile tourist hotel and die aerodrome grow larger and larger. The plane 
makes its final circuit and comes in to land. Not for away is the village of 
Hanga-roa, the only settlement on Easter Island. The passengers are given 
a folder, published’ by die Soricdad Amigos dc h Isla de Pascua, which 
identifies the principal buildings and landmarks, and gives some derails of 
the island’s history. All around can be seen strange huge rocks, and the 
passengers read with interest that these are the she hundred giant heads of 
RapaNui. 

Easter Island, completely isolated in a measureless ocean, is a chance 
product of Tertiary volcanic forces. It rises steeply from die ocean floor. 
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almost ten thousand feet below the surface of the water \ St ts about twelve 
and a hilt' miles long and its total area amount* to about forty-six square 
miles.lt lireabou: 2,000 miles from the coast of Chile and about 1,200 miles 
from the Camber Islands, the nearest airstrip to die west; about the same 
distance away from the Marquesas, the Tuamotu Islands and the Tubual 
Archipelago in Polynesia. When viewed against the background of these 
enormous distances, die forty-six square miles of Easter Island are a mere 
pin-point. Its inhabitants have always been conscious of their isolation and 
the name they gave to die island was Ttpito re Henna, the navel of the 
Earth. 

Their legends state that their ancestors came to the island across the 
great ocean. There is no hint in their oldest legends that Rapa Nut was 
once much larger and is the last remnant of a continent which disappeared 



under die surface of the waves, as some people believe, and possibly 
identical with that mysterious land, ruled by giants, which appeared in a 
vision to Madame Blavatsky. Even a hundred years before Madame Cbi .it- 
skv, there had been stories of giants on Easier Island, men so tall that an 
ordinary mortal could walk, beneath the arch of thdr outstretched legs. 
These stories were current at the time tltar Rogge ween’s reports of his 
navels were first published, SwitVs famous satire Gulliver's Travels 
appeared at the same time, and obviously both became fused in the minds 
of their contemporaries: Swift's fabulous tale of Brobdingnag, the land of 
giants, and the no less fabulous report of the Dutch sailor. Cook put an 
end to these infantile fantasies. 

Horbigcr * theory that the world was originally covered with ice re¬ 
ceived no support from the traditions of this strange bdard . There was no 
story of the break-up of a Tertiary moon, which is the basis ofHdrbiger’s 
theory, nor of sudden recessions of gigantic water-masses which the 
original moon had held in place near the Equator, by the force of its 
attraction. The Easter Islanders knew nothing about volcanoes, although 
there are more than a dozen of them on the island, and much evidence of 
them in the form of hot springs. Moreover their language lias no 
for a volcano. 
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Geologists have thoroughly investigated Easter Island, and are quite 
unanimous in their conclusion that no major terrestrial catastrophe has 
taken place in this area for hundreds of thousands at years, and that tile 
mineral deposits on Easter Island show no connection with continental 
formations. This proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that Rapa Nui is 
not the remnant of a continent which has since disappeared, that its culture 
is not autochthonous, and tint some time in the pait the island was 
colonized by people coming from another land. 

This is all that can be stated with certainty about Easter Island; all the 
rest is surmise, based on more or less convincing circumstantial evidence. 
However, in 1946, American oceanographers, ».c. scientists who study the 
formation of the ocean bed, discovered an underwater range of mountains 
only six hundred miles away from Easter Island, which may possibly be 
joined, or liave been joined, to it- Thus doubt has been cast even on 
our one certainty I Still, we must leave these questions to the experts and 
return to some historical facts. 

It lias long been supposed that the island had already been sighted for 
the first time 250 years ago. In t6Sy a certain Edward Davis saw land from 
his ship, the Bachelor's Delight, at about vf South. He had no time 10 
land and explore, for lie liad just attacked and plundered the settlement of 
Ldon in Nicaragua, and was hastening south as fast as he could go* his 
scuppers running with jewels and Ids holds filled with bullion. Today it is 
believed tlut what he saw were the two small islands, San Felix and San 
Ambrosio. Since at that time everybody’s head was fall of stories about a 
fabulously rich South Lit id, the two islands, which became known as 
Dnvh Land, acquired a lialo of mystery and the reputation of being 
extremely wealthy. Jacob Rogge ween was searching for this supposed 
Pacific El Dorado, and indeed thought his search had come to an end when 
in 1722 he sighted Easier Island, but when he managed to land lie was soon 
disillusioned. Rogge ween's three ships had to lie at anchor close to the 
island for three whole weeks before he was able to get a boat through the 
fierce surf, and so lie only spent one day there, not much longer dian 
the modern traveller whose plane makes a brief hah on the ivland to refuel. 

On the south-west coast of the island lies Cook’s Bay. A liner from 
Chile visits this every year. In the southern part of the island lies the holy 
city of Orongo, built underground, the scene of religious celebrations in 
honour of the divine Bird-Man. It was here that the last queen of the island 
died at the ripe old age of 114. 

The holy mountain Raru^raraku, which provided the stone tor the 
gigantic beads that have made Rapa Nut famous throughout the world, is 
situated in tltc east of the island. Although these heads are well known 
through photographs in books and magazines, it is only when one actually 
secs them, so to speak face to fore, as they stare in fixed tranquillity from a 
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hillside or from wfcu Is obviously -an artificially contriver) platform made 
of stones and covered over with tint, that one can realise their primordial 
power and true solemnity. 

Car) Friedrich Behrens, a warrant officer on Roggeween's ship, has 
recorded this experience. From the sea, lie had espied objects on land 
looking like gigantic monuments, which, he soon realized, were idols. At 
nidit sacrificial fires could be seen glowing round these idols, and by day¬ 
light he could make out the natives prostrating tliemselvcs before them as 
if in supplication. On the Bih April the wind dropped sufficiently to enable 
some of the crew to land: 

Entrusting ourselves into God J 5 bends* we landed with 3 hundred and fifty men, 
scfttlienii as well as seamen. Gar Admiral weni along in penson,, together wirh inf. 1 tins 
die hr* I man of all to set foot on the ishrul The iriltafaiianis thronged round us in such 
numbers tlw we could hardly make our way rhrougli ditm. As i-ome of diem made a* 
rf ;m <npL«-::i our firearms from '.is we fired a Volley* u hereupon they ran away. Lining 
greatly frightened. Many of them were killed and many ky wounded Future gentra- 
lions will icO stories of our deeds. .. . The people w ete very' happy. well-built, strong 
of limb, and swift of foot, friendly and pleasing in d>dr manner*. In colour* they were 
light brown, almost: like Spaniards, yet there were sofne amongst them who were 
darker-skinned; others, on die other hand* bad fair skins and yet others were reddish in 
colour* as if burnt by rhe sun. We found no ankles of fireiunite in ihar huts, except for 
red and whin; blankets which served both as garments and matin ees. When wc 
touched these blankets they felt like silk* In die region m which we found Ourselves* 
there was a village of aboui twenty houses. The peopte appeared 10 carry no weapons, 
but m rely on their gods or idols, great number* of whkh I tad been crecied on the 
beach. The native would fill down and worship thoc imagci T hewn our of stone and 
btbioned like die I u-.uk of mi *n so artistically tint we were rnutli &£ to niched. 

Jacob Roggcween also made an entry in the ship's log: 

These roruesfitsi caused deep wonder ui ns* for we could not understand how it was 
possible thu people who tacked both solid dm her for scalfolding and also ffirong ropes, 
could have eretied such sdub, well over 30 fee* Irigh and correspondingly ihicL 

Yet even snore -wonderful tilings were to be seen on this desert island, 
Behrens reported that chickens were seen everywhere ‘similar to those at 
home\ It was not difficult to acquire a few hundred of them by barter, 
Where did they come from? They could not very well have down tiierc. 
Moreover there were large fields of potatoes, a vegetable unknown to 
Behrens, ‘tasting almost like bread and used in its stead by the natives*, 
sugar-cane, and much pitting (bananas). 

Carl Friedrich Behrens's impression of the island was highly favourable* 
and he concluded Ids report by saying: 

Aa regard* the food of the people, k they obtain all thdi produce by rilling 
the soil The fields were full of growing oops* neatly planted, almost ready fur harvest 
infr * * * The blind is very agreeable and u would be very pleasant id tf&vi rme*i 
leisure cm ir_ » h seems id viable rim com should be sown and vine, planted* for 
would be of giea: service when » new voyage k made to discover the South 1 M 
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The prophecy was to be fulfilled to an even plater extent than Behrens 
imagined. In iSd 8 the former French officer Jean O. Ducrou-Bomkr 
ordered fruit tree*, vines and sugar-cane to be plume d> so dial today we 
may wander through brge parks and plantations giving lour crops a year* 
Figs, oranges, bananas, lemon?, pineapples, pahm, ckirim&yas, papaws* 
tobacco and coffee now" grow in abundance. In fact Easter Island 
served as a supply and rest station during Admiral Byrd 5 exploration of 
the Antarctic. 

Fifty years after Roggcwrcen, on Sunday, s }ih February T774* James 
Cook dropped anchor off Easier Island in die hope that tie, too, ini gin be 
able to barter for fresh provisions. He was to be deeply disappointed, 
though at first liis hopes seemed likely to be fulfilled* for the natives soon 
paddled out to his ship and handed die sailors a large bunch of bananas as 
a gift of welcome, Georg Forster made the following entry: 

The jay which the sight of ihese fnib* produced in us cm lordly be described* Only 
people as miserable as wc were can have any conception of this. Ihc men, in the±r 
happiness, began shouting all at once to the natives ttt the can hSh *, * 

A small expedition was sent ashore next day, only to discover that the 
island was poor* barren and inhospitable, for the only fresh food they could 
discover was a few pounds of potatoes and a few scraggy chickens. Cook 
commented tliat 

ud nauon contend for due honour of die discovery of xlv - islamf a* ihere can he 
few- places which afford less convenience for diippiitg than it Here is no safe 

anchorage, no wwd for hid, nor any fresh vner wurih raking on board. 

Cook's men marched for three days throughout the length and breadth 
of the island* but the friendly fields mentioned by Behrens seemed to have 
vanished. They did, however, com? across deferred plots showing signs of 
former cultivation- They discovered die remains of paved roads, die nuns 
of old harbour installations and of many village with stone buildings —it 
seemed as if a terrible catastrophe had befallen rite island. 

More recent expeditions have confirmed this impression. Tlie Stone¬ 
masons 1 workshop* where die giant statues were made, was discovered in 
die crater of the extinct volcano Rano-raraku. A hundred and fifty figures 
in all stages of completion and of all sizes, ranging from quite small ones 
to a colossus seventy feet in length, stand and lie about there, some 0! them 
sail on the stone rollers on which they were transported, others abandoned 
on the way to the place of erection, and yet others in die rough state in 
which they were hewn from the volcanic rock. Near them lay die toots 
used by the stonemasons 1 two different kinds of obsidian chisel, and large 
lland v lumps of pumice-stone used for polishing the giant statues. It gave 
the impression that the workmen Jiad been suddenly forced to inremipt 
their labours and to escape in headlong flight* Was diere a voleatue 
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eruption? If so, nothing is known of it. Perhaps the natives are correct 
when they tel] that five or six generations ago, i.e. in the middle of (lie 
eighteenth century, and thus some time during die interval between the 
visits of Roggtween and Cook, there was a bloody civil war. This is by no 
means impossible but again there is no proof of’it. 

Similar gigantic statues to those on Rapa Nui can be found in Bolivia 
and date back to die Tiahuanaco culture. This type of rock-carving is also 
found throughout the length of die San Agostin valley in Colombia and 
also in Guatemala as far as Yucatan. But these regions ate thousands of 
miles away from Easter Island and, despite the many points of similarity, 
it is by no means certain that any connection exists between the giant heads 
of the South American continent and those on the remote Pacific island. 
Wlien we compare the statues carved in stone or wood that are found on 
die Marquesas Islands, on Pitcairn or on Rajvavae, the Polynesian islands 
closest to Rapa Nui, with those of Easter Island we realise that such a con¬ 
nection is far from certain. The Easter Island heads, with their sharply de¬ 
lineated faces, straight roses, dun lips and jutting chins, are unique: and 
liave a form found exclusively on diis lonely rock island in die middle of 
the ocean. 

The religious impulse w hich drove the Stone Age men of Easter bland 
to produce such gbm figureheads with dieir crude tools lias long 
eluded investigations. These ancient sculptors must have possessed a faith 
like diat of our own ancestors who buik vast ca thedrals in poverty-stricken 
towns, spending money, goods and the lives of many generations in 
constructing artistic temples worthy of God tile Creator. We do not know 
exactly how those giant heads were produced and set in position. It is true 
that after the recent discoveries it is easier to reconstruct the way their 
stonemasons worked and we have a good idea of the method used to 
erect the liends, via. by digging a hole and building a ramp around it, and 
then lowering the plinth of the idol into the pit, but certain questions still 
remain unanswered: where did they obtain the ropes, rollers and lifting 
implements necessary, how did they overcome die sudden slopes and dips 
in the level of the ground, so typical of Easter Island, and finally where did 
they obtain rite crowds of men necessary for such work? 

Roggewren and Behrens had the impression that In 172a the population 
of the island numbered several thousands, though present-day anthro¬ 
pologists agree tliat the total number of inhabitants could never have 
numbered more dian two thousand, and at the time of James Cook, 
fifteen hundred was a more likely figure. This number of workers would 
have been quite inadequate for the task of cutting and modelling some 
six hundred rock statues and then transporting diem from the crater of 
Rano-raraku to their final destination. There staraes were not set up at 
random; it las been discovered that they stand along old roads running 
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from the north, the south and the west of the island. to the holy mountain. 
Modern technologists have calculated that about forty thousand people 
were needed to do this wort. 

These conclusions presuppose a stable government and a large popula¬ 
tion, yet when Rogge ween and Cook visited the island there could have 
been no question of such a state of affairs. The natives showed scant 
respect for the stone idols, whereas their erection can only liave been the 
result of deep fervour, nor was there authority enough to Older the w«fi 
or enough men to do it. 

The general decline in Polynesian culture which had taken place all 
over the Pacific applied also to Easter island. Cook and the other Euro¬ 
pean discoverers encountered an impressive, 
but a dying culture. The natives proudly 
told him of a half-legendary king Hotu- 
Matua, who, dri ven out of his original king¬ 
dom, had reached the island on two boats 
with three hundred followers on each and 
supplies of batatas, sugar-cane, yams and 
bananas, yet these same inhabitants of Easter 
Island possessed only four or five miserable 
canoes tliat were barely strong enough to 
serve as fishing-boats. 

Investigators basing their conclusions on 
the genealogy of the islanders place Hotu- 
Mama's arrival on Easter Island in tile 
twelfth or thirteenth century. Although the 
king arrived with a large number of follo¬ 
wers in his train, they seem to Irnve cut all 
ties with their original home, for even 
when Roggeween visited the island, the islanders’ boats were obviously 
very poor, unsea worthy odt, made from odd pieces of driitwood and 
certainly quite incapable of attempting tile return journey. Now, as no 
forests Jiad existed on Rapa Nui since prehistoric times, Hotu-Matna an 
his men must soon have discovered that they would quickly become 
prisoners of the island if they could not provide timber for their ships. 
Thus it is probable that they tried to make contact with the nearest Poly¬ 
nesian islands, though there is no evidence of their doing so. It is also not 
known whether Hotu-ManiAand Iris followers migrated to this island from 
the Marquee, the Trnrnom or the Tubuai Islands, By all accounts they 
were Polynesians and, judging by their racial and linguistic diaracrensties, 
were dosely related to their western neighbours, but they told tnpram 
Gdseler, rite commander of a German gunboat who put in at the island tn 
1883 dot thdr ancestors had come from the east, ‘sailing constantly 
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Towards the sinking sun , from an island group ctllcd nuiraetc^z-hciiiy where 
it was so hot tliat many died of the heat and plants and fruits dried up. In 
Ceiseler’s opinion, this group of islands could only have been the Gala- 
pagos Islands. Three years later William E. Thomson, paymaster of the 
Aonerican frigate Mohican, which anchored off Rapa Nui from die 19th 
u* jot!) December, was told die same Storys he too thought the Galapagos 
Islands die most likely identification. 

Such definite statements cannot be ignored, particularly since oilier 
evidence exists pointing to links between Easier Island and the mainland 
oi Souili America. Apart from the unquestionably American batata, there 
is also the iapi/tdns saponaria, a plant which has grown on Easter Island for 
many centuries and whose original borne is tropical America. Both in 
America and on Easter Island the natives use dus plant as an astringent 
remedy, and also as a kind of soap. The people of Rapa Nui culled "this 
plant by the same name as die South American indias -on both sides of the 
oetift it was known as para para,. 

Furthermore, similarities have been discovered between the sand-heap 
on which a large proportion of the giant faces of Rap Nui stood, die 
burial terraces of central Polynesia and the holy terraced pyramids of 
South America, Admittedly the latter are on a much larger scale than the 
maw, die burial terraces of Easier Island, but both make use of the same 
hug*; carefully chiselled Ed picks of stone fitting snuglv together without 
die need of cement or momr. As already mentioned, die same skill in 
building and handling srone was common in Bolivia and Peng and we can 
easily understand that explorers lav* been struck by the resemblances 
between die ruins of die Tiahuanaco era in South America and the remains 
oi similar constructions on Easter Island. 

Bur die Easier Islanders were undoubtedly Polynesians! Although 
flap Nui was inhabited prior to the arrival of rite li'gfir-skinned visitors 
by an unknown indigenous population possessing negroid and Melanesian 
characteristics, by die rime white discoverer* readied die island, Poly¬ 
nesian features predominated. This is dearly stated in Roggewcen’s re¬ 
ports, and two generations later Cook confirmed dial the natives of Easter 
Island were so like those of the Polynesian islands to dte west in colour 
stature and language, tliat it was obvious that they all belonged to one and* 
die same race. A hundred years later, Captain Geiseler also gave it as his 
opinion that the Easter Islanders were Polynesians. In Ids official retxirr 
dated 1883, he said: ^ H 


In PWKukrfy in the dupe of di«r brads, ihe p*,* ^ ^ttnaly 

utmki 10 the r»cc. Their eyes ate Luge. aid dari brown in colour. t£|r 

T A n * fof ** part, have shem btattb and ijious- 

*IW riirrkbones ** proved and tbrir lip* are ful], will,out bdng 
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Modem anrliropology h in total agreement nidi these statements* 
Therc is no doubt that the inhabitants of Easter Island arc Polynesians, 
and that in racial characteristics, culture and kngttage they ate closely 
related 10 dieir western nriglibours. 

In view of these considerations it is all the more surprising that their 
development followed such an individual course, and that they were die 
only people in the Pacific who had a form of 'writing The first informa¬ 
tion about this came nut so very long ago. None of the earliest discoverers, 
Rcggeween, Cook, La P£rouse (1786), Kotzebue (iSiij), Bcechey (i8z<5), 
heard of it, so carefully was riie secret of the rongo-rongo^ die 'speaking* 
tablets, guarded. Only in 1864 did die natives lei out the secret to Father 
Eugene Eyraud, who went to Easter Island as a missionary. Father Ey- 
iaud, a very well-meaning bur rather simple soul, was deeply alarmed. He 
i mplored the natives to get rid of the wooden tablets, some up 10 six feet 
long, scratched on both sides with symbols, which they had brought him. 
Father Eyraud did not bum them himself, as his colleagues in Central 
America had done some centuries earlier with Maya manuscripts, but 
persuaded bis flock, who were completely under his influence, to commit 
the tablets to the flames themselves. Thus during 1 lie four years from 1864 to 
1&S8, aU but twenty of these tablets were systematically destroyed. Those 
twenty which survived are distributed in museums throughout die world. 

It is difficult to understand why the natives followed Father Eyraud's 
instructions so willingly. At first ir was believed thar they must by then 
have lost the ability to read their tablets, which, as a result, no longer had 
any meaning or value to them, but this assumption is false, for we I Lave 
Since learned that these ‘speaking tablets 5 were still being studied as late as 
i860 and that the last 'king 5 of Rapa Nui, who was captured by South 
American slave-traders in 1864, could still read and write. It was also dis¬ 
covered that these tablets -were once holy relics, which only a few of the 
natives were allowed to touch. Shortly alter Eyraud's arrival one ot the 
traditional religious tests took place in which the scribes, the ronga-rongo 
men, liad to prove before the entire populace that they were still masters of 
their holy and secret skills. Somehow Father Eugene managed to suppress 
this ancient ritual which, a$ the natives believed, liad been brought to the 
island by Hotu-Mama. The result of his interference is that most assertions 
about Easter Island are based on drcumsianiial evidence rather ilian fact. 

We do not know how it was that the natives of Rapa Nui, who Iiave 
never been able to lead the happy, carefree existence of their more for¬ 
tunate brethren in central Polynesia, came to devise a method for record¬ 
ing their magic formulas, their legends and tiieir myths. In view of the 
many cultural similarities between Polynesia and South America, some 
people Iiave’suggested that there is a connection between the antautas, the 
noble scribes of the Incas, and tlie r&igo-rongo men, despite the fact that 
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the Inca scribes used agave or banana 'paper', while the natives of Rapa 
Nui used wooden tablets. Of course, it is cot possible to prove chat this 
connection existed, and in fact it can be shown rliat very many of die pic* 
Hires and symbols used by the Easier Islanders are hieroglyphic represen¬ 
tations of objects which liad always existed on the island or had been 
known in central Polynesia. There seem to be only two exceptions to this 
general rule: one is a stylized hieroglyph of a feline animal, perhaps a kind 
of puma, and the other obviously represents a frigate bird, an arboreal 
species unknown on die un wooded Easter Island. These birds, however, 

■were objects of veneration on the Solomon 
Islands far to the west, and also probably 
played some role in the religion of Pent. 

As already stated, all the other symbols 
appear to have been representations of objects 
which had been known in Polynesia from 
the beginning. We are thus forced to the 
conclusion that these ‘Stone Age* natives 
in this lonely spot in the ocean managed, 
within a few hundred years, to achieve a 
cultural felt that had taken all other peoples 
on earth many thousands. The Easter Island ‘writing*, as die young 
German investigator Dr. Thomas S. Banhd recently stated, after many 
years of research into the problem, was in fact writing true and proper 
and was used tor recording mythological, ritual or magically significant 
events and formulas. 

Tliis discovery explains why there has been a constant search to find a 
possible link between Easter Island and more developed cultures, but, as 
no such connection can be proved, we are forced to assume that the rongo- 
rongo men developed their writing in Polynesia themselves. Perhaps this 
system of recording has something in common with the knotted strings 
of ilte Incas, a method found also in ancient China and throughout the 
whole of Polynesia, according to which the knots on a string or die 
notches in a stick were given a definite meaning, in the that a more 
or less complicated set of circumstances or ideas was at mr h f d to 
or notch. Possibly Easter Island writing developed from the samt system, 
for it was long believed that even the individual signs on the rongo-rvn& 
tablets were nothing but mnemonic symbols. 

If this is the case then we must renounce all hope of ever deciphering 
the messages of the tablets, since it is dearly impossible for us to conjure 
up tbc whole sequence of events recalled by each hieroglyph. 

Probably less than a hundred years ago the writing on these tablets 
could have been deciphered and the riddle of the origins of the Poly- 
nesiam might liave been solved, for even King Hom-Matua was alleged ro 
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have had rtmgo-Ttmgot with him when In* arrived on the island—the 
archives of liis people consisting of sixty-seven holy tablets. In *864 
Father Eugene Eyrand could still have obtained the answer but he, simple- 
wit red soul that he was, merely looked on complacently as the speaking- 
tablets were consumed by the flames. 
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It was not long before Cook realized that little could be gained on 
Easier Island, and so after only a few days he set sail for the Marquesas, 
which had not been visited bv Europeans since their discovery by Men- 
dana in 1*97. From here he made for Tahiti where he stayed jusi long 
enough to t-iV.e water and provisions on board, and then put to sea once 
more on a westerly course- 

He landed on the Tonga Islands in mid-June 1774, and three weeks 
b 1cr he readied the New Hebrides and afterwards New Caledonia. He and 
hb companions were struck by the great differences between the inhabi¬ 
tants of these western islands and those of Polynesia. The natives were 
Mylf like negroes, with woolly Iwir and protruding lips and, unlike tltdr 
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Polyni^ian neighbours* they knew lirde of navigation* Their language 
also was quite different. It was as if they had readied an entirely different 
continent. 

Cook wrote of die natives of die New Hebrides: 

^ An general, they art the most ugly* ilhpropcrtkmed people I ever saw* and in every 
respect different from any we had mei wirh in dib sea. They are a very dark-cdmij ed 
and raiher dlmiruiiivc race; with long htutk, War fanes and maokey counrcnanccs. 

Cook had reason to be astonisheds he had just left a vast region extend¬ 
ing between zo Q North and 4f South, whose ini labi runts all belonged 
to die same race and where the same language was spoken and the same 
culture prevailed* The bat few days* sailing had taken him almost into a 
new world. 

From New Caledonia* Cook continued on to New Zealand where lie 
look on fresh water* w ood and fresh vegetables* and then sailed on a deep 
southerly course towards Cape Hom. Once again a blank space on the 
map was tilk-d in. for no ship hud ever sat led in tilt; regions between jo* 
and ff South before. No land was sighted and it finally became dear to 
Cook that no «fm australis f no South Land, did in fact exist. 

On the 17th December 1774, after a record voyage of thirty-six days* 
they sighted Cape Deseado* the western entry to the Strait of Magellan* 
From Jiere their course skirted die coast; Cook busied himself making 
soundings* charting and surveying until on die a$di December Cape 
Horn was rounded. K Fhe Resolution was now* so to speak* in its home 
waters: the Aibniic Ocean* Cook made straight for die Cape of Good 
Hope* die southern tip of Africa* h\ the middle of January 1775* South 
Georgia Island was discovered and chimed for die British Crown but 
Coot had liad enough now: 

Besides. 5 wm Tired of these high wuihem Iadrodfe$ where nothing was 10 be found 
Nit icr and chick fag*. We had sum a long hollow swdl from die west,, a sirong in- 
dlpvtiofi ihat tite r < no lazul in ilui tlirccii^ru *«* 

If any land existed at all* is could only be found very far to the south* 
near the Pole. 

-.. The grearen part of this Sjtiikro Continent mmi Ik within the pqbr circle, 
the sea is so pestered wiib tec that the had i* iiukcces^Wt 

Many decades were to pass before the Antarctic* which Cook kid sup- 
posed to exist, was flrst set foot upon by a white man, or presumably by 
any human being at all. 

After long weeks of cruising in icy winds, during which Cook was 
forced, on more than one occasion, to heave-io in order to dear the rigging 
of the mas«* of snow which liad collected there, by the method of allowing 
the sails to flap freely in the wind, the ship sailed into Table Bay, die 
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starting-point proper ofhis voyage of discovery three years and eighteen 
days c-ar!ier. Finally on the joih July 177$, the anchors of the Resolution 
raided down into die ■waters off Spkhead, and of the hundred and twelve 
men who had left, a hundred and eight returned safe and sound. 

Once again Cook received a private audience of the King, and once 
again it did not take tile Court and public opinion long to realize thai his 
commission as Post Captain to HJvi.S. Kent in August 177?, and soon 
after as a Cap nun in Green with Hospital, were mere temporary measures, 
for the Admiralty were clearly not going to waste such a man on routine 
duties. Everybody in naval circles knew that he would soon be sent on a 
fresh mission abroad. 

There was work enough for him to do. The situation in the North 
American colonies had brought home to Britain, which relied extensively 
on trade with foreign countries, the importance of finding a shorter route 
to India and -East Asia. If ir were possible to sail round the north of 
America, through the so-called ‘North-West Passage' (which was only to 
be opened a hundred and fifty years later by Amundsen on his ship Gjaa), 
then a saving of some weeks could be effected in that tremendous voyage. 
The Admiralty had offered a reward of £20,000 to the fust British ship 
which succeeded in discovering a possible route via the north. 

The search was to be made also from the Pacific side, and in the spring 
of 17715 Cook received orders to proceed to Cape Town and Tahiti and 
thence to advance in a north-easterly direction towards America; he was 
to explore the west coast between 45" and 65 s North, looking for a 
possible passage to the North Atlantic. 

Cook put to so in his old flagship, the Resolution, on the 13 th July 1776, 
the anniversary of his departure four years previously, and only nine days 
after the North American colonies had declared their Independence from 
Great Britain. Thus Cook was unaware of tills momentous step, though 
he knew' of die tension between England and these colonies. I Ie could have 
found himself in a difficult situation after the start of hostilities, yet lie was 
held in such esteem drat Benjamin Franklin ordered die American Navy to 
give liirn free passage, ‘in view of die benefits which he, dirough bis 
valuable discoveries, lias bestowed on the whole of mankind \ The same 
strict orders were given to the Spanish and French Navies: ‘Since Ills dis¬ 
coveries benefit all nations, the King is graciously pleased to order that 
Captain Cook be treated like the commander of a neutral or an allied 
ship,* 

The third voyage seemed to be ill-foied from the very beginning. The 
repairs made to the Resolution, after her previous voyage liad been shoddily 
executed, and when she drew* near the Equator in the middle of August, 
her seams expanded so much in the heat of the tropical sun that rain and 
sea water entered the sliip, damaging the spare sails and flooding all the 
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cabins. Not much hmr the ship nearly foundered after striking some 
underwater rocks, though fortunately, owing 10 her shallow draught, the 
Resolution was able to float free without suffering too much damage. In 
compensation for ail these mishaps, the Resolution had a chronometer on 
board. We rate 3 knowledge of tiie exact time for granted, and even if a 
modem ship baa no chronometer, the navigator can make do with his 
wrist-watch, seeing that every radio station announces the time at regular 
intervals, but, two hundred years ago, the invention of the chronometer 
was a great boon to navigators, since it became relatively easy to deter¬ 
mine die exact position of the ship once the right time was known. 

At the beginning of November 1776, Cook arrived once again in Cape 
Town, after a voyage of nine weeks, to be joined seven weeks later by his 
second dup, die Discovery of 3C0 tons. Three further weeks were spent in 
provisioning dit ships for a two-year voyage, and then ihe third voyage 
began. The ship readied Tahiti by way of Tasmania and New Zealand, 
The natives greeted the British as old friends and Cook noted how quickly 
the natives had adopted some of die features of European civilization. 
Stone axes had become as rare as iron ones had been eight yearn ago when 
Cook had first landed on die island. Long nails iud taken the place of 
dusels made of bone or stone. 

But Cook was not entirely liappv about all tins since he felt convinced 
that it would love been better for die people if they had never encountered 
European achievements and skills. The people could no longer return to 
the happy state in which they had lived before Cook discovered them. 

In die middle of January 177H, after a long and uneventful voyage, a 
number of mountainous islands were sighted at xo 3 North on the nurth- 
eastexn horizon. These islands were thickly wooded, and covered with 
flowering trees. The sailors, after weeks at sea, delighted in the rich lush 
grass covering the soil. Cook called these islands the Sandwich Islands in 
honour of die Earl of.Sandwich, but this name did not stick and they are 
known today by the name used by die natives: Hawaii. 

Some weeks later Cook discovered the remaining five islands of the 
Hawaiian archipelago. Together these islands cover a surface area of 
6^4x0 square mites and are die largest group of islands in Polynesia. They 
are also one of die greatest volcanic structures on earth. They rise from a 
depth of i(i f ooo feet to over 13,000 feet above sea-level, and their tremen¬ 
dous ’lighthouse', die volcano Manna Loa, can be seen from hundreds of 
miles away. It is strange that these islands had never been discovered 
before, since the ' Maui la-galleons’ had been plying close by them since 
1 $69 on their once-yeariy voyages between Acapulco m Mexico and 
Manila, the capital of die Philippines. A rumour did exist, however, tiiat 
some shipwrecked Spaniards liad been cast ashore in Hawaii in 1527, and 
that the Spanish captain Juan Gaetano had 'officially' discovered it in 
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i S j 5, calling it by the name of Los Mijos. Cook did not believe this story 
for he noted that had the Spaniards in fact discovered Hawaii they would 
then have taken on -water and provisions there, instead of sending their 
Philippi ne-bound ships to Guam much further west. Had they indeed 
known of Hawaii they would only have needed to alter course slightly to 
dll there, and so would have remained within the Tracies all the time. If 
any doubt still remained about this Spanish claim to have discovered 



Hawaii, 250 year* before the arrival of Cook, it must have been dispelled 
by the behaviour of the natives, who dearly sliowed that they had never 
heard of Europeans. Cook noted in his journal: 

In die count of m>- several voyages, 1 never before met with the natives of any place 
so much astonished, as these people were, up™ entering a ship. Their eyes were con- 
tinuaUv living 6mm object to object... strongly marking to us, that, dll now, they had 
never been visited by Europeans, nor been acquainted with any of our commodities 
enwpt iron; which, however, rt was plain, they lud only heard of, or had known in 
some i-malt qu a nti t y . -. - 

In spite of dim primitive condition, the natives bore themselves with 
natural dignity. They greatly resembled the inhabitants ot rhe other 
Pacific islands Cook had visited, being light brown in complexion, and 
they confirmed the impression dial they too were Polynesians the moment 
they began to speak, for they liad the same language as the peoples of 
Tahiti and New Zealand. As soon as the sliips arrived, they stole every¬ 
thing that was removable, and when a certain Lieut, williamson went ashore 
the next day, die natives crowded round him to such an extent that he 
ordered his men to fire, and one native was killed. At first, there were no 
consequences, and wherever Cook appeared Ire was worshipped like a god 
hfen and women, even the nobles and the chiefs, would prostrate them¬ 
selves before him though diey did not forget that these strangers liad 
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brought death with them. In character they were made of sterner mettle 
titan tile frivolous, liappy-go-lucky inliabi rants of Tahiti. 

Cook held them in high esteem for this, despite their cannibalistic 
habits. Their plantations and fields were carefully laid out and irrigated 
with great skill, and between diem ran banked roads, kept in a good state 
of order. The paper- mu [berry tree, which provided them with cloth, was 
planted with geometrical precision. Their clothes showed tlieir exception¬ 
ally good taste. ‘One might think,' the British reported, 'that they had 
copied die finest designs of China and Europe.' Their calabashes and other 
household articles were beautifully fashioned and showed how gifted they 
were. In addition, they knew how to pickle meat—in short, despite their 
primiliveness, they liad achieved a way of living which astonished Cook. 
He was particularly struck with their family life: 

h was a pleasure lo cb^rre with how much offeedon the women managed their 
infcnii, and how readily the men lent their assistance to such a tender office; thus 
sufficiently distinguisliing tliemselves fmm those savages who esteem a wife and ditld 
as things rather necessary than desirable, or wonb; of tlieir notice. 


Cook was 30 impressed by the natives' simple goodness that he deter¬ 
mined not to let his crew go ashore un supervised, for during his second 
voyage be liad realized with shame and disgust that venereal diseases had 
spread to Tahiti and elsewhere, and that the natives spoke quite freely of 
the ‘ British Disease*, which the white sailors bad brought them. Whether 
in fact venereal diseases had been imported into the Pacific from Europe, 
or whetlier like die batata, cotton and the bottle gourd, it liad reached there 
directly from America, has never been settled, but Cook blamed himself 
and his lack of supervision for this development, and, conscious of his 
deep moral responsibility, he noted: 


The order not to permit the crews of the boats to go on shore was iaued. that I 
might do emyming to pn.-v.efit die importation of B fatii disease into this idond. which 
I knew some of our men laboured under, and which, unfortunately, lud been wht*S v 
remmimiofed by ns m other inlands in these seas. With the same view I ord-cd all 

“ft lb " ™ pi - * *' ***** ^ Mltions, dictated 

tv humanity, liad the desired effcci, or no, orac only can discover. I bad been «nullv 
itream-e to tie fame object, when I first visited the Friendly Islands- vet f aft-LJl 
found, with real concert;, that 1 bad not succeeded. 


With almost paternal displeasure he added: 

The opportunities and inducements to an intercourse between the sews are wo 
munewus tobegtiarefod spins; and however confident we nay be of the health 

wt arc often widecejvTd too hie + ' ' w of our 


Cook was deeply distressed when, three weeks after issuing this 
proclamation an officer and twenty men were Forced bv sudden stJL to 
spend die rttght on the island, .bus thwarting all Ids precautions 
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When this happened, Cook was just fifty years old. During the last ten 
years he liad not spent long at home, and thus he knew nothing of lamiiy 
life in die real sense of die word — his ship liad been his home and Ills crew 
his family. All liis paternal impulses had been lavished on them, and on iht 
natives. Cook was endowed with a greater measure of brotherly love than 
the average person on earth, and was later to die on account of in Love is 
no mark of genius—Columbus and Magellan had been more brilliant men 
—but perhaps the world would be much better offlf there was less genius 
and more goodness. 

At die beginning of February 1778, the Resolution and the Discovery 
left Hawaii, sailing northwards. Six weeks later, at 47 0 North, the west 
coast of North America was sighted near the present-day state of 
Washington, In tlie region of die Juan de Fuca Strut. Owing to constant 
storms, Cook had to wait until die end of March before he could land. 
The place where he went ashore was NootkaSound on Vancouver Island. 
The Indian inhabitants, decked in beautiful feathers, soon came out to the 
ships in dieir canoes, and trade by barter was quickly under way. It was 
soon realized that the Indians were already acquainted with iron, and that 
like the Polynesians they were cannibals. 

... the moat Mirjordhttr,' of alt the articles wliich they brought to the 3]lips for sale 
wert human skulls and IujucIs not yet quite stripped of the flttfL, which they made our 
people plainly understand they Ibid eaten. .. , 

The Indians were willing to barter everything, including their holy idols 
and totem-poles, though these would only be given in exchange for brass 
and copper, while other goods could be liad for iron. Brass and copper 
were so much in demand that* Cook reported, in die end tile sailors go* 
rid of all fittings* containers, candlesticks, and even the buttons off their 
suits. 

A t die end of April 1778, after twenty-four days of incessant surveying, 
Cook set sail again* skirting nurthv'ards along die coast. The voyage 
proved exceptionally dangerous, for the unknown coast svas studded with 
cliffs and sandbanks, swirling currents tossed the ships in nil directions* 
and heavy rainstorms alternated with days of thick fog. The crew were in 
a ferment and voices were raised condemning the voyage as utter madness. 
We have a very detailed account of this from the pen of a German sailor, 
Heinrich Zimmennann* who was hired for the vojage and who published 
a book about lua experiences on his return in J781. Zimmenuann was 
deeply impressed by Cook’s abilities and was genuinely devoted 10 him* 
His book tells of this stage of die voyage: 

A great wave of strong opposition had grown up against Cook on bntlt ship*, yet the 
grudyges "ft hich many bore him were soon overshadowed by a remarkable event. I had 
often noticed how confidently Cook faced the dangers of die ocean* and how well lie 
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ktirw them. But apart from this knowledge, be had a bo a remarkable flair for being 
able cd fonsste dangers before they actually happcn«L 1 was Momslid id pejedve ilut 
«n betr, off the shore of America in the midu of cotucm: dan^er rocks, 

shallow? and iandbank^ Cook managed to pass hb nights in undisturbed deep. Yes it 
somLiJmes hiapprned thai ite would ovmc storming up on dtek in life middle of ihe 
nigiit and suddenly orda: z change of course; It often struck ui tiiat he must Live re- 
mvtd some sign at tts* had become dai rvoyant. 

Now cm the 14 th June—I remember the dale enscity —we u/eit^ sailing along the 
coast on a very foggy nlghl* Nothing made tts suspect any danger lurking in the dark- 
u»- Lieutenant Com, whose watch it was, observed a sudden strong current and 
wodd luve saikd on happily, had not Cook suddenly rushed out of his cabin and in 
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great agi: mien given the order to drop anchor ar once.... We were all amazed* The 
sailor* stumbled on deck from all pm of the ship* asking wliat limd happened, bur no 
one could answer diem for the ship were blanketed ttmnd by tiudfi fog. Tostmda door 
of rise following day tile fog lifted sufficiently for us tu see 1 hods rising steeply nut of 
the sea, barely twenty pre ahujirf, and that Else watm all *nmid us wenr fmddfid with 
rocks. There was no doubt but lint ridther of the ships would have been saved, had pot 
Cook ordered the anchors m be dropped. 

We Gin understand now why Heinrich Zimmcrmarm and his comrade 
were afterwards filled with m "almost mystical admiration p for their cap- 
iain s and it mmi certainly have made a deep impression upon diem that 
Cook himself did not bdieve in the entente of a passage to the east, 
despite die 6ci that there was the reward of £20,000 for its discovery! 
Cook’s confidence in his own opinion might well Jiave been shaken wh-n 
m The region of Prince William Sound in Alaska, where the Aleimun 
Island* meet die continent, the ships came across a deep inlet cut into the 
land, where tn lact a large river empties itself into the ocean, lieutenant 
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Gore, Cook's first officer* was certain that here was access io Hudson or 
Baffin Bay* and he begged Cook to entrust him with die task of exploring 
the land. He was certain ihai if he were given twenty men, two longboats 
and adequate provisions, he could reach England within three months* 
Cook refused his request* but investigated inlets and bays with special care* 
Bed, pleading the lateness of the season* he followed die Aleutian Ardii- 
pelago 10 die west as far as the island of Unabska. 

At the beginning of July, Cook was able to alter course from due north 
to north-east, and it seemed as if the desired passage had materialized after 
all, but on the 171I1 August 17783 the two ships met with ice and could pro¬ 
ceed no further* 

Some tiirre before noon we pertxived a brightness in the northern horizon, like that 
reilected from ice, commonly railed the blink It was link noticed, from a supposition 

that it was improbable we should meet with ice so soon-About an huur ^Fter, th* 

sight of a br^e brid of ice left m no lunger in duubt about rite cause of die brightness 
of the horizon. Aj lulf-pasf two, we tacked* dose to the edge of die ice,, in rwetuy-rwo 
fttiioms water* being then in the Lmeude of 70 ? not being able to snmd on any 

farther. 

As the tee barrier still impeded his ships or the following day, Cook 
decided to put off his attempt to thrust through to the north-east, and 
instead to find a more suitable harbour for the winter further south. Not 
unnaturally he preferred U) return to Hawaii, rather chan be imprisoned by 
the ice for seven long months near Perropavlovsk in southern Kamchatka. 

At the beginning of 1778 the ships dropped anchor in Necshaven on 
Unalaska. There they were overhauled and expeditions wen? sent out to 
gather berries and pine-cones. Cook lud a brew made of the pine-cones to 
which he gave the rather ambitious name of’beer*. Other members of the 
crew were set to providing fresh meat and fish- Tile crews of both ships 
were kept constantly busy, so that they had no time to brood under the 
desolate grey sky in those wintry surroundings. Under the constant pres¬ 
sure of activity, that old-fashioned, effective 'occupational therapy*, 
nobody had time to become depressed, no one despaired, and, because the 
diet was rich in vitamins, there was no scurvy. 

Nevertheless Cook was only too happy when on die 26th October the 
ships were ready to leave Unalaska. Some time before diis date he lud 
met Russian fisliermen and hunters to whom he had handed interim 
reports addressed to the British Admiralty. lie noted that these Russians 
were quite mad about strong drink. Some natives made occasional appear¬ 
ances, and, much to Cook’s great annoyance, amongst them wore a num¬ 
ber of women whom, of course, his sailors immediately approached, 
(hough venereal disease was by no means unknown in those puts. His 
main reason, however, for wanting to travel south was dm winter was 
drawing dangerously near. Talk about a passage was not lung but a pipe- 
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dream. and even if it did exist it would lie so packed with ice tliat it would 
have no value at all. 

It is odd that Cook made no mention of Russian explorations in eastern 
Siberia and Alaska. He ordered Corporal Led Sard, whom be bad sent at 
tbe beginning of October to find some Russian hunters thought to be in 
the vicinity, to tell them that ‘we British arc the friends and allies of your 
people’, and when some Russian sailors did in fact appear, Cook received 
than with friendship. However, he wrote not a word about Semion Ivanov 
Deshnev, drat Cossack hetman who, as early as 1684, had sailed from tbe 
Arctic Ocean on a few hastily assembled boats through tile Bering Strait 
to the Gulf of Anadir in the Pacific Ocean, thus proving that Asia and 
America were not joined, as bad previously been believed. Cook only 
mentions the Dane, Virus Bering, in passing, while the Russian naval 
captain, Ivan Fedorov, who in 1731 made the first voyage from Asia to 
the western coast of America, is completely ignored. These omissions 
cannot be ascribed to jealousy on Cook’s pan: in the first place lus fame 
was such that ir would nor have suffered by competition, and secondly 
because such pettiness was not in his nature. 

On the 19th November 1778, hardly four weeks after leaving Unaiaska, 
land was sighted at 2o c North after a pleasantly quick voyage. The land was 
soon discovered to belong to tbe E law Lilian Archipelago, and everyone 
was delighted. Since these islands, including Hawaii itself, had not yet 
been mapped, Cook investigated their coastlines with typical thorough¬ 
ness. Only as late as the 17th January 1779 were the anchors of tbe two 
British ships finally dropped. 

Tile natives who swarmed around the tw o ships in their bears knew 
very well tbe strangers who had appeared out of the wide ocean on their 
’floating islands’. Their brethren on the other islands of the group had 
long ago told them tliat these were gods, seafaring gods, dressed in a some¬ 
what unlovely- skin of many colours. Tliis skin had the most remarkable 
holes, into which the strangers would pm their hands and bring out the 
most wonderful things. 

The men grinned w hen they heard this. Their uniforms had been taken 
for their skins, their ships for floating islands, and they tliemselves for 
godsl These natives were Just like children 1 A shy tenderness welled up 
in these tough sailors, encouraged by the feet that the islanders were the 
best-looking people they had ever seen. They were tall, slim and well 
built and looked magnificent in beautiful doaks of red feathers. Thdr huts 
wv?re carefully constructed and artistically decorated. 

Heinrich Zimmerman 11 had nothing but admiration for this island. His 
compatriot, Bar did Lohmann, from Thuringia, who had once been press- 
ganged by the Dutch and had brer been enticed to join Cook’s third 
voyage by Lhc slogans of the London recruiting office, was even more 
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enthusiastic* Zireuncrmarm became suspicions when he noticed Lehmann's 
ecstatic state of tniTid t for he knew about the “South Sea fever t from his 
own experience in Tahiti; when he had been so overcome by euphoria on 
beholding die dream island t\m he had wanted to stay there for ever* A 
flood of memories rushed back into Ms mind; of 3 night spent on tliai 
magical island: 

An unprecedented feeling of freedom seemed to be consuming me! What was life on 
boaid, that arid^ burdensome round of dudes-, compared wills die carefree life that 
availed me here 1... I watched the dances from between the trees, The dainters' bodies 
were lit up by the light of the itixdiea, and in the warm glow they cast a spell of beauty 
wherever 1 turned my eyes- The girls swayed in the dickering torch Kgbt And iltrir 
lltlie^ lupple bodies moved in tiliw w ish [Fie drum-beat^, Tlidr armi and hand 4 , carc^jed 

the air w^oudy ^ if they were in love with it- TIkj tnuHtciajir tai in a small circle 

□nd drew music from bamboo suclts of didcrent lefigd^ whkh ga^e out high ar.d low 
sounds. Ilsm were others loo . ,, vita an enclianted melody with rich hirniaEty; 
tlht beauty of it ravhdwd my &aul from my b*?dy« * * - Now the girl* were approaching 
as if they were glidittg along* and I felt as if I were in 3 magic garden dmi iiad long hem 

lost* the door of which I liad just discovered-This was the hippiest moment of my 

life. Here did I want to stay and be tappy- 

Once bitten, rmc$ shy, -* * Zimmemiann finally managed to bring Ms 
comrade Barrhel back to rea 5 on s but others were suffering from the same 
madness. There was talk of storming the arsenal* of open rebel!son f ot 
capturing tire captain and destroying tire boats so that they could hoe 
return^ but ic all came to naught, for the tide of events moved too quickly. 

On die evening of the 17th January-1779, Cook withdrew to his cabin. 
For a long time he liad been so taken up with bis surveys that his journal 
had been neglected, A fresh cool breeze blew gently in through the open 
portholes into his spacious cabin. It had been a lovely day and Cook was 
pleased wirh himself* with his men and with the whole world; and con¬ 
scious of the good work he had accomplished * he ’wrote; 

A; dfvrfi o 1 clock In dh= forenoon wc anchored in llw Lore._Wc could not but be 

^inLck wilU the singularity of this scenes perhaps there were few on huurd who now 
Eam€i3:ed our Staving fulcd in our endeavours to find a northern horrte'tfiid. 

Iasi summer. To ibis disappointment we owed our having it in Our power to revt&ii [be 
SurJti.di hfonds 9 and to «mcfi our voyage with a discovery which, though the Iasi, 
seemed, in many respea^ to be the most important that had hitherto been made by 
Europeans throughout the extent of the Padik Ocean- 

He was not to lave a diance to continue his journal. Just a few days 
before this last entry, lie liad anxiously noted that it was becoming im¬ 
possible 10 keep the women off the ships and that it seemed as if they came 
for the sole purpose of giving themselves to the sailors. He- must lia ve been 
aware that their weakness for ills men, who appeared in die brilliant role of 
heroes, would cause trouble, hut probably he did not realize to what 
extent resentment was smouldering on the island. At first they had been 
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taken for gods, but when it was realized that they wealed women in much 
the same way as mortal men, this ingenuous belief soon faded, Further¬ 
more, when the natives perceived that the strangers were using up all tlie 
provisions of tbe island, they became convinced that the sailors had been 
driven from their own home by famine and tliar they were nothing but 
consuming parasites. 

Thus brawls began to be common occurrences, and the British were 
forced to fire. On the 14th February, the situation had become so threaten- 
ing thai Cook had to intervene. He went ashore in order to pacify the 
people, but as he was turning round to give orders to his men in the boats, 
he was stabbed over and over again in the back, Hb death roused the 
natives to an even greater pitch of fury, and Cook's body and 3 number of 
sailors were literally torn to shreds. Cook’s second-in-command. Captain 
Clcrke, commander of the Discovery^ was on board and managed to save 
himself and the crew of the boats. It must be counted to bis great credit 
that he restrained the extremely embittered men from taking retaliatory 
measures. 

On the 22nd February 1779, the two British ships left Hawaii- SiiB 
following their orders, they tried once again to sail east through the Bering 
Strait but again the tee presented an impassable barrier. Before they could 
take refuge in the Russian harbour of Sr. Peter and Sr. Paul (Petropav- 
lovsk) on Kamchatka, Captain Clcrke died of a lung complaint, contracted 
before the start of the voyage. 

Apart from the many official obituaries dial were published when 
Cook's death became known, there was one which is almost unkno wn and 
quite unique. It is to be found in the report sent to St. Petersburg by the 
governor of Kamchatka, the former Prussian officer, Major Behm. Behm 
reported that lie had had a great diplomatic success. The Tchuktches, 
inhabitants of eastern Siberia, who had so far successfully resisted Russian 
domination, bad declared their readiness for peace and friendship. They 
said tliat they had been visited by two ships, die white crew s of which had 
been so courteous and helpful iliat they felt they could no longer object 
to the Russians. 

Maj or Behm reported very correctly, but nor entirely without malice, 
that these two ships could only have been the Resolution and die Discovery , 
and certainly not Russian ships. Of course he did not cell this to the 
Tchuktches. Ii is thus tliat the extreme eastern tip of Asia became Russian 
instead of British! 


PART SEVEN 


THE CALL OF THE DESERT 


‘ Milled 1 lea st and porter’* child, prosper rarefy and often run wild* ■ What Du 
Olivier Dapper hum? of die 1/tgtr - The riddle ofthe okapi ■ Of du historical sigrd- 
fieottc e of mulct— up ■ Iigyptioti mines in South Afreeti " The Abbe Brestsl discovers a 
white tadv • Herodotus is upset by the position of the run • Only opulent mm Jun e 
corpulent wives ■ W t aider of wonders t the Niger flows to the east/ ‘ Du Blunges 
Park writes a bestseller • A theologian turns expfonr - 7 he pleasures of cursing ■ 
Water that tastes of goats • A theology student visits Murpug ■ A baked.s bay runs 
away to the ' Queen of the Desert ■ Leo Afrieanus tells tall stories • Rind Ca ill U 
ar.d Major Jojfre—victors of Timbuktu • Heinrich Barth ^the model bay - The 
/thing • A foreign minister appears—in the nude ■ The rack-paintings in TtULsarht 
and what they- mean ■ Seasickness on tt camel ■ Can me drown in the Sakata? * 
* Africa blackens ’ - Kano, the ' London' of the Black Continent Of the * Woman 
with the Big Navel' and the usefulness of a'CAP * Strange meeting in the jungle • 
Vegetarians are stabbed in the back ■ A Prussian military surgeon becomes a 
'hakim’ • Dr, JVa chtigal and Gerhard Rohlft * Kufra, the ’Rome of the Desert * 
Why due juke most be drunk rather quickly • Gyttaecalogcal dgretsion an. ’sleeping 
embryoi' * Death by thirst • Slave girls are cheaper than wives • Hem Duveyner, 
knight of the desert * Baton dHaus ^ is -ode to His Majesty’s Ambassador ■ The 
mssterious Tuareg - Of luxury coockes 7 bars attd swi/rtming-p'xsii in the .ia.(jma ■ 
£ f I'icomie de Toutatdd gives a party and is put on probation - A monk in the 
intelligence service * Princess Detistni ■ Plre Fovetadd in Tanuairasiei ► The 
Sahara, tourist paradise of the fiance - The Hoggar Sne a-nd highroad through the 
* Land of Thirst* • Pros and torts of the TratuSakara railway. 
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A delicious smell of apple tart filled tile room. The fire sent flickers of 
light into the dark comets and cast a red glow over the heavy 
beams across the ceiling. Night was falling, and die house was so 
peaceful that it seemed you could hear the snowflakes covering the toof 
with their white mantle. It was Friday night—'the hour when Father was 
planning his Sunday sermon —and you li&d to be tjuiet as a mouse. But the 
boy sitting at die table had not die slightest wish to jump about and play 
wild games. He was lost in a thick volume open before him —reading and 
dreaming. He had received (lie book as a Christmas present from tiis 
godfather, and for the last eight days lie had done nothing but devour it. 
It was not new, having been published more than a hundred years earlier, 
bm the book was still as famous as when it had first appeared in 1670. its 
author was the teamed doctor Olivier Dapper, and it iiad been published 
by Jacob van Mews of Amsterdam, A German translation had soon 
appeared: Die Umbsidrultsche ond E'lgendickt Btschreb-ung von Afrika Urul 
Jenm da^u gehorigen Kanigrehhen vnd Eandschafun ('The Detailed and 
Proper Description of Africa and the Kingdoms and Lands contained 
within It’). Since that time many othci books on .Africa had been written. 
Antoine Francois Prevost cT Exiles, who under the name of Abbd Prevost 
wrote die novel Alanon had published a many-volumed History 

of Voyages with much information about Africa, a liistory which to this 
day remains a wonderful treasure-house for all who iiave the leisure 10 dip 
into it In 1747, the first volumes of a scries of Twenty entitled Alige- 
mtini His in rie der Rehen {sr {Fatter ond \u LarJti {‘General History of 
Voyage $ by Sea and on Land 1 ) had appeared in Leipzig. Here, too, die 
dark continent was described in great detail, bur all these books were much 
too costly for the average man to buy, and so Olivier Dapper’s book on 
Africa held the field for a hundred years and more. 

Our lad gazed in wonder at the many pictures in this venerable old 
tome, and tlien runted to the maps of the dries, rivers, mountains and 
deserts of Africa, excitedly studying the written text. He find recently had 
his twelfth birthday, and he was at an age when boys usually run wild. In 
fact he used to be no exception to die rule. Only last summer he had built 
himself a proper Indian wigwam in the garden behind the house, a large, 
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roomy tent of calfskin, just like those of the Sioux and the Apaches in the 
wide prairies of North America. He liad invited his mother anti sister and his 
schoolmates and friends to visit him and they had been most enthusiastic. 
Obviously the owner of such a magnificent wigwam was an expert Scout 
and a mighty hunter, and his comrades at once acclaimed him as dieir Big 

Chief. 

How remote such psiimes seemed to liim now 1 His passion for Indians 
was dead, forgotten his former enthusiasm for the knightly courage of 
Juan Ponce de Ldon, one of Columbus's officers. The boy had accom¬ 
panied liim stl imagination to the wonderful land of Bimini. He too had 
dropped anchor on Easter Day, i j iz, off the coast of Florida and liad pored 
over the map with the Spanish knight in search of Bimini, the source of 
eternal youth. Then again, he had disguised himself as an Indian medicine¬ 
man and had marched for eight years with Cabeza de Vaca across the New 
World, without meeting another wlute man until he reached California in 
153d. In 1539 Ite had galloped across the prairies of Georgia and South 
Carolina with Hernando de Soto, Pizarro’s famous cavalry leader, and 
together they had sailed down the Mississippi, arriving at the Mexican coast 
in September 1543, after a wild-goose chase Listing four years* He had 
accompanied the Franciscan missionary Marcos and his negro sbvc 
Estevan to the fabulous city of Cibola, capital of the Pueblo Indians, and to 
die Grand Canyon; he liad seen vast herds of LufEJoes on the virgin 
prairies, he liad smoked the pipe of peace with tlte Indian chiefs and had 
worn eagle feathers in his liair and moccasins on his feet. He had sailed 
with Jacques Cartier up the Sr. Lawrence River; lie had founded Quebec 
and Montreal; he liad helped to discover Hudson Bay and had met whale 
hunters and fiir traders. He had sailed with Drake, Hawkins and Raleigh 
and, had drifted down the Mississippi with La Salle. In short, he had had a 
thousand adventures, and an endless chain of wild excitement 

He had found it impossible to fit all these fragments of adventures into a 
vast canvas —sometimes he liad had only die vaguest notion where they 
had taken place. They had been like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, for die 
great American continent was still an amorphous mass of land, its coast- 
fines unmapped. How different it was with Afrits! Its outlines had 
known for a long time. The Black Continent fitted into the map and lie 
could draw its contours with closed eyes. It was true that, apart from the 
coastal areas, not much was known even of Africa, for not even Dr. 
Olivier Dapper could fill in the huge gaps, though it was just that which 
spurred the lad's imagination all the more. Thus it was that the otherwise 
unruly son of die pastor Friedrich Georg Homemanrt, minister of St. 
Andrea's Church in Hildesheim, was bent over his book as if spellbound. 

The boy s father was a little disturbed about his son's passion for adven- 
tuns. For generations the Horne m a nns had been clergymen, and he could 
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not imagine where Ills son Fritz bad acquired this desire to find out about 
the unknown pans of the world, to travel among the heathen in foreign 
lands. With a heavy heart the father remembered the old German saying: 
‘Miller's beast and pastor's child, prosper rarely and often run wild. But 
his son was a very serious boy. His teacher had told him that he was far 
and away the best pupil in the school in geography, and that his wealth ol 
knowledge was astonishing. The Reverend Friedrich Georg Homemann 
sighed deeply but let his son be. He knew liimself for a very sick man and 



realizing that his days were numbered, he -would have been glad to see bis 
eldest son less wild and more inclined to follow fathers footsteps. But 
God watched over everything; his late and that of Ills -son were in His 
hands. 

Friedrich Konrad Homemanris fate was cast on that Christmas Eve of 
1784, when his godfather presented him with. Olivier Dapper’s book on 
Africa. From the moment lie lirsc opened the book rill the last day ofhis 
short life, the dark continent was to retain its hold on our Fritz. Even as a 
child he succumbed to die magic charm of Africa. A few years Utcr, having 
matriculated in die University of Gottingen as a student of theology, he 
went to call on the famous natural historian and physician Johann Fried¬ 
rich Blumenbach of Goningen, to ask for a recommendation to the re¬ 
cently founded Association for Promoting the Discovery ol the Interior 
Parts of Africa, in London. He wanted to become a traveller and explorer. 

But at die beginning of 17&y, Friedrich Homemann was only eleven 
years old, and Ids visit to Professor Blumenbach a long way off. At school 
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thf boy still ktd to contend with Latin and Pythagoras, but once hvs 
lessons were done he would open Olivier Dapper's boot and sit breathless 
with excitement. He would study the map of North Africa* attached to the 
b™kj for hours on end. The Mediterranean* the African coast* the Strait 
ol Gibraltar all were marked here. There was Alexandria, the proud old 
city* w hich iwelve years later was to see h\m t disguised as an Arab* setting 
off into die unknown lands of die negroes- Here was Cairo, * the most 
noble capital En the world, greater than Rome and Constantinople’; there 
the pyramids, 'pointed tombs' as the learned Dutch doctor had called 
them; here the Nile, that mysterious river whose source no one knew; die 
Great Saliara desert. 


io Jum and dry '.bin water is. only to be found iti 3 Few wells, and even these mosdy con- 
tdn. salt water, l ucre 3re wliofe regions where on- ray travel for sol or seven dny* 
witiiGuc finding any waiorai all- The merchants who journey from Fc£ to Tombtli bad 
goatskins filled with wartron to tlidrcamels backs. 

Tombut, Tombut, Tomb til J How enticing the name, like the bear of 
drums, of those skin-covered wooden drums whose call can be heard 
throughout the Black Continent, as Friedrich Homematm was soon to 
find out for himself. Timbuktu is the modem name for Tombut^ but the 
fabulous city of golden bazaars and brilliant mosques, which was famous 
du ring 1 lie Middle Ages as the * Queen of the Desert \ h now no more dian 
a dusty provincial village. Even in Dr- Dapper’s times little remained of 
its former greatness and beauty % he reported tliat while the lovely mosque 
and the wonderful royal palace were still standing, the broad streets lined 
with fine houses Isad completely disappeared, and in their stead there were 
only small huts built of wood and clay and covered with straw'- Yet, be 
continued, die town was still as wealthy a trading centre as it had ever 
been. 

This line on the map was the Niger, that river of secrets, which Home- 
mann was later to explore so thoroughly, Tfie boy traced it* course down 
to the sea where it branched out into four mouths: die Gambia* die 
Senegal, the Rio Grande and the Niger itself, A litdc inland, the mighty 
tiv er crossed tw o huge lakes and ran very close to die lower course of the 
Nile. Might they not be one and the same river? 

Nor even Dr, Olivier Dapper knew this for certain, although he had 
once travelled through those regions, and so on his maps he kid left die 
quesiion open, contenting himself with quoting the Arabian geographers 
of the Middle Ages: r 


Ami the many Him which cross dm region die most famous is the Nfe, The 

“f L ° P ^ pbtTS djim diai rhe N«« h a branch <-f the Nil*, witch fast (lowed 
underground to appear -gasa Liter. Smmem sate that die Nigar and uic Nile come 
from one and ihe same «Jur«: b«ai« both have the same kind ofrishes m them, and 
«■“» dim air luppopomu in both. 
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Nowadays this strikes us as rather far-fetched rcasortutg, yet the sages of 
antiquity, including the great Ptolemy, liad made the same observations, 
and although Ptolemy had been proved wrong time after time in rite course 
of the centuries, his authority was still unquestioned. Thus tile exploration 
of Africa in modem times began with the riddle of the Niger. 


z 

Both classical times and the Middle Ages had quite clear ideas about 
large pans of the Black Continent, and this was very natural, for Africa 
was separated from Europe only by die Strait of Gibraltar. Tts western 
shores, however, liave few good natural harbours, and the extensive coral 
reefs, gigantic mangrove swamps and tile wild Atlantic breakers had pre¬ 
vented all approach to this coast for a long time. Elsewhere, deep belts of 
desert had made progress into the interior impossible. Nevertheless a great 
number of voyages of discovery had taken place before lire end of the 
fifteenth century. 

The eastern shores were the first to lie explored, and the earliest dis¬ 
coverers were the Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom who went tllere a few 
thousand years before the bi rth of Christ, probably to dear up tile mystery 
of die yearly floodings of the Nile, When one reali?es that the depth of 
water in the delta rises from about twenty inches at die end of May to 
about ten feet in July, and almost twenty-five feet at the beginning of 
October, it is easy to understand why the ancient Egyptians were eager to 
find the reason behind die rise and fall of its waters. 

Unfortunately we know very little about these early explorations and, 
as is often the case with early history, we must rely on circumstantial evi¬ 
dence rattier titan on facts. One almost certain piece of evidence is the fact 
that Seth, one of die oldest Egyptian gods, who was held to be die patron 
deity of strangers, was always represented as having the head of an okapi. 
As ts well known, this previously unknown animal was not discovered 
until 1900, and then in the impenetrable forests of ihe northern Congo. Its 
discovery made scientific headlines, for by rights, this archaic creature 
ought not to haw existed at all. Its nearest relative, the samotberium, 
having already disappeared from the face of tire earth during the Tertiary 
period. That it still existed was first suspected when the natives of the 
Congo were heard talking about a giraffe-like animal with horns and 
stripes on its Hanks like a rebra. As the Egyptian god Serb kid had an 
okapi head since the beginnings of the Old Kingdom, the Egyptians must 
have known of tltis strange beast since the most ancient oJ times. 

At first this seemed to be out of the question for, as can be proved quite 
conclusively, the okapi could never have existed north of the Uele, one of 
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die great tributaries of the Congo, for the huge jungle mass comes to an 
end here* and shade is essentia! for die okapi’s existence- The adjoining 
region of the Nile swamps, which have never Been covered by jungle, 
w ould be as insurmountable a barrier for this shy creature as savannahs or 
deserts. These simple facts nib out the possibility dint the okapi could have 
come as far as the land of the Pharaohs. Are we justified in drawing the 
conclusion that, three or four thousand years before our era, Egyptian 
exploratory and trading expeditions had advanced as far as the Congo? 

This question must be answered in the affirmative, not only because of 
die evidence provided by the okapi, hut also for the following reason. Hie 

ancient Egyptians were probably 
familiar with the gorilla and 
certainly with the pygmy tribes of 
the swamps of the Nile. During 
Georg Sellweinfurth's great ex* 
pedirion of 1870, he came across 
the pygmy tribe of die Akka, and 
immediately recalled a passage in 
I fomer which had previously been 
thought to be purely mythological. 
A t the beginning of Book HI of the 
Iliad the great Greek poet wrote: 

WW all drawn up, cadi e. mpany under its Own ecitmmnder, tlie Tritjinj 
jilv-Kvied with a showing and a din lib: that uf bird*. Tluey tilled die air with clamour, 
lib- die cranes dun fly fiunt the unset of winter and the sudden tains and make for 
Otetn Stream with raucous cries to bring dear! l turd destruction tu tlic Pigutiet, ltundi- 
ing ihcir wkkfd onslaught from the morning sky . 1 

Naturally Homer did not witness these alleged fights between the 
pygmies and the cranes but lie must have heard of them and he could only 
have done this in Egypt. Black-skinned pygmies had always been kept as 
slaves in andent Egypt to serve as part of the temple ritual. Even Pepi II, 
a Pliaraoh of the sixth dynasty who reigned in the middle of the third 
millennium b.c, kept black dwarfs at his court, and an inscription of 
Ramwes the Great daring from approximately 1250 b,c. makes it clear that 
his age knew about the great swamps of the Upper Nile —a region that lias 
only been rediscovered within the last tw o hundred years. 

Thus die ancient Egyptians knew this pare of Africa, but in order t o have 
seen die okapi they must have penetrated even further south by 810 10" of 
latitude, i.c. roughly to the watershed between the Congo and the Nile and 
the volcanic chain north of Lake Kivu. The boundary of the Egyptian 
sphere of influence must have Men approximately within this area. Until 
some time ago, when new evidence came 10 light, it was thought highly im- 
* E- \ ^ Hicu * nunsLitjon {Ptrt^flbn n*a j rj r 
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probable that die Egyptians had crossed the Equator, but when Professor 
Heinrich Quiring of Berlin made a chemical analysis of cosmetics found 
in the tomb of an unknown princess of the sixth dynasty, i.c. about 
1400 b.cl, he discovered that her eyelash-paint contained evident traces of 
antimony. 

Although this might appear to the layman to be completely irrelevant, 
it was a most important discovery, for it raised the question of where the 
Pljaraolis of the Old Kingdom Imd obtained this rather rare element. Hie 
large Middle East deposits of antimony w T ere only discovered many 
thousands of years later, and the Egyptian geologists of the time could not 
have had any knowledge of the deposits in Algeria and Morocco, rvuich 
were only uncovered long after die decline of Egypt. Hie problem 
appeared insoluble, until Professor Quiring remembered that antimony 
could also be found far to die south in the dark continent, near the lower 
course of die Zambesi, and that it had been —and still is—mined, to¬ 
gether with gold, in Selukwe, Que Que and Gwelo in Mashonaland in 
Rhodesia. 

At ones everything fitted into place. The gold-mines of Mashonalaad 
are very ancient and probably had some connection with the Egyptian 
Fliaraohs, In the famous ‘Harris Papyrus*, that 1 iB-foot-long scroll in 
which Rame&es IV recorded, in 1 ids 8.C., die great deeds of Ids ladior 
Raineses tH, we can read dial in 1180 B.C., Raineses die Great sent an 
expedition of ten thousand men to Punt. Thousands of years earlier, 
during the Old Kingdom, there had been reports of die Holy Land of 
Punt. Thus it is known diat Salima, the second Pharaoh of the fifth 
dynastv, who lived some centuries before the princess widi whose make¬ 
up we are concerned, imported gold, silver, myrrh and costly woods from 
there Into Egypt, Fifteen hundred years later, Princess Hatshepsut had 
sent a great expedition to Punt which had returned, after an absence of 
three years, heavily laden with treasure. At first Punt was thought 10 tiave 
been part of Somaliland, but doubts as to the correctness of this location 
soon sprang up. It was suggested dm die holy land of Punt must liave 
been near the deposits of antimony, Lc, not far from the Zambesi, 
Numerous mineshafts and galleries, some as much as 320 reet deep, to¬ 
gether with smelting works and ovens and also extensive fortifications anti 
palaces, were discovered throughout an area covering thousands of square 
miles. These finds liave not yci been properly examined by expert 
archaeologists, but even the untrained eye con detect the fact that once 
upon a time mining and smelling had flourished in that area. 

Who, apart from die Pliaraohs, could have worked such an extensive 
mining enterprise? 

Until the day that Quiring made Ids chemical analysis, such ideas had 
been based on conjecture alone, but with his discovery the pieces of die 
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jigsaw pirede began to fit together. It must be stated tliat Quiring's eon* 
elusions have nut gone unchallenged. It has been pointed out that the dis¬ 
tance by sea from the northern part of the Red Sea to the Zambesi is 
about jjOOO miles. One may well doubt that it was within the power of the 
ancient Egyptians to have travelled such a vast distance and, in any case, 
the voyage must have been made through ihc Strait of Bab-d-Mandeh, and 
tlds was only possible during the rather infrequent period when the power 
u! the Sabeans, a rich seafaring people living in South Arabia, was at a low 
ebb. While the Egyptians might liave travelled to the Zambesi by land, 
along what is nowadays called the 'Cape to Cairo Route*, or else have 
started out up the Nile as far as Mongolia, some j J north of the Equator, it 
is unlikely tliat die Pharaohs penetrated further south than the Equator. 
More than 1,150 mites oi difficult country by between the Equator and 
the gold and antimony of Mashonaknd-These reasons, it was claimed, 
v.'nri: stiffideni 10 disprove Quiring^ theory. 

The missing proof came to lighr some years ago, when numerous cave 
and nick paintings of a fair race were discovered in Rhodesia and other 
regions of South Africa. At first these were attributed to the Bushmen, hut 
it v, as soon realized that the poly chrome and strikingly vigorous drawings 
must 1 * mud) older. Professor Dart, who discovered the South African 
Australopithecus^ or the 1 Southern Ape*, was the first to suggest that these 
paintings were contemporary with die Stone Age and depicted an in¬ 
vasion by a foreign race of white men coming from the north. Orthodox 
scientists dismissed Professor Dart as a dreamer and heaped ridicule upon 
his idea, just as tltey had done when he had claimed that lib ape-man was 
the missing link. Then in 1919 die German ProfesorLeo FroLenius spent 
many month* carefully examining the pictures Dart had seen and dis¬ 
covered many more in tile process. FYobenbs came to the same conclusion 
as Pro lessor Dan, but again die ‘experts' poured scorn on Ills ideas which 
dashed with accepted tlteorics. Finally, the greatest living authority on 
prehistoric rock primings, the Abbe Breuil, after having made a'pre¬ 
liminary survey in 1929, decided to look at this problem more dosdyiHe 
macb countless expeditions between 1941 and 195a and investigated bun- 
dreds ot rock and cave printings. He concluded that both Dart and Fro- 
bemus had been correct in thrir interpretation. The countless primings of 
white men obviously belonging to the Mediterranean culture dearly 
prayed tliat early European influences had in fkt readied the south of 
Africa other hy sea or along a route wliidl might have led past the ereat 
lakes. To make doubly sure, the Abbe Breuil decided to subLi die print- 
T "*t*?“* tests. Tlie results of the tests proved beyond doubt 
ua: the majority of the puttings investigated by Frohenius, Dart and 
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The radio-carbon lest is based on die £aa that every pbni contaitis a 
given quantity of radio-active carbon in addition to ordinary carbon. See¬ 
ing dial all living creatures absorb plant constituents directly or indirectly, 
radio-active carbon is found in men and animals, particularly in their bones 
and teeth. While they are olive, this substance is continually replenished, 
but naturally when they die they no longer absorb further radio-carbon 
and die amount in their bodies becomes reduced through continuous 
radiation. After twenty-five thousand years it disappears completely, 
leaving no trace at all in organic remains. However, up to this point in 
rime, tire percentage of radio-active carbon in a body, or in its skeletal 
remains, can tell us with a high degree of certainty when the body's 
metabolism had ceased, thus establ i siting d ie age of the bones. Tills method 
was discovered in 1950 by the American Dr. Willard Libby, and lias since 
become so improved that we can tell from the ashes of old campfires when 
they were lit. The method also enables us 10 date prehistoric paintings, 
•when their colours were produced from plant materia]. Similarly, with it, 
we can calculate die age of wooden or bone tools, remnants of building 
timber, wood-paved roads and dikes, and pieces of fabric or Luther. 

Tlic Abb£ Breuil had spent most of the preceding five years below 
ground in Fiance, Spain, China and the Belgian Congo, examining the 
pictures on the walls of caves daring from die Ice or Stone Ages. He knew 
diem like the paint of his hand, but these paintings of white men, in dis¬ 
tant South Africa, were perhaps the most impressive of all. When he was 
interviewed by journalists, in 19(a, on his return to Europe, he was still 
breathless with, excitement and wonder: 

Hits is pcThap* my greatest scientific triumph On those walls, in the midst of dark¬ 
est Africa, t saw the dance of'white men'. Their skin was white, their hair ted and 
they wore shoes and looked like men of the Mediterranean races. 'Chose pictures must 
have been made by natives to work magic spells, bur such pictures ore only efltcttse in 
die natives' opinion if they are exact representations of the object over which they are 
to have power, and therefore we can take tic- correcmes^ of the derails, printed by 
those unknown coloured artists, for granted. There is no doubt that those white dis¬ 
coverer; of prehistoric litres looked just like the men represented in die printings, 
drested in trousers and shoes and decked with jewellery, and that they resembled the 
pictures of iIh? members of tile Mediterranean ri viliatini* of Crete, Egypt and Asia 
Minor. 

We must however be careful that we do not leap to unjustifiable con¬ 
clusions and realise iliat we ant basing ourselves, so to speak, on circum¬ 
stantial evidence only. Possibly archaeology will one day give us incon¬ 
trovertible proof of that tremendous irck through desen, jungle and 
swamp to the southern regions of Africa, hut it is also possible that it will 
always remain a pure hypothesis, likely to have taken place, but still 
unproved. However, the glory of the Pharaohs will not be tarnished by the 
doubt cast upon this feat, for their captains accomplished a far greater 
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exploit that wits only to be repeated two thousand years later at the begin¬ 
ning of modem times: the circumnavigation of Africa. 

Tliis great voyage took place during the reign of the Pharaoh. Necho D 
(609-594 B.c.) and we know of it from the Greek historian Herodotus, 
who wrote: 

'Fiji- shape nf Ubys [Africa] shows thnr ? sjve for die pari that bordtrson Asia, ir is 
Himninckd on all si do- by seL The first id bring proof of this, as far as 1 know, was 
I’latasii Ncchn of Egypt When be cessed rile digging of (be canal which wss to link 
die Nile with the Red Sea, lie equipped an expedition and ctunmajMfed it to sail round 
ULya ilirough die Piiiins of Hercules [Siraiis of Gibraltar], hack into thi- Mediterra¬ 
nean, and so return to F-gypt- Tli.t-refore die Phoenicians left port and -ailed out of die 
Indian Ocean into the southern sea. When autumn fell, they landed, rilled the fields, 
and waited for the harvest, in wliasevar port of Libya they isappened to be. When they 
had harvested the com they sailed on, until, after two years, they sailed through the 
PilLiri of Hertides, and so returned to Egypt again in the third year. Ttiey related, 
which 1 cannot tnysdf believe, though peri laps some other may, that as they rounded 
Libya they beheld tile sun on tlieir right I land. 

The two most significant pans of this passage are the beginning and 
die end, which refer to the geographical position of Africa. Herodotus 
appears to have known that this continent was surrounded by the ocean, 
though subsequent generations, including Ptolemy, the greatest astro¬ 
nomer and geographer of antiquity, thought that the Indian Ocean was an 
inland sea, that Africa curved towards the east, and tliat there was a direct 
bridge of land between Africa and eastern Asia. Ptolemy lived in Alexan¬ 
dria in Egypt at about A.D. 140, in the very country where it Itad been dis¬ 
covered that it was possible to sail round Africa, but it seems he iiad no 
knowledge of that feat, and it was only in *487, when the Portuguese 
reached the Cape of Good Hope, that his authority was to be 

Tliis mistake, however, was perhaps less the fault of Ptolemy than of 
Herodotus himself, who, in the concluding sentence of the pa r age 
quoted, states that Necho's expedition Iiad had the sun on the right side 
during its circumnavigation of Africa. This was bound to appear absurd 
to people living north of the Equator and even Herodotus, as we can sec 
was a little ashamed at retelling such nonsense, but as he took his vocation 
of historian and travel reporter very seriously, he thought u his duty to 
note down even those tilings which he himself considered false. This is 
what he did, adding tliat he himself knew better. But it is this very com¬ 
ment which suggests that Africa was in fact circumnavigated in very olden 
Lines, for if die ships of Nedio's expedition sailed in a westerly direction, 
then, south of the Equator, the Sun must tave appeared on die right, i.e! 
in the north. Tims the very- reasons which made ancient geographers dis- 
raiss Herodotus's report as ridiculous, confirm its validity. 

Admittedly, tliis voyage rook place much too early for its important* 
to have been appreciated at the time, and we cannot even imaroru- ,-hat 
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Necho bad! in mind when be ordered Ids expedition to set out. Pctliaps be 
was impelled by a disinterested curiosity about the geography of Africa, 
and lllough we are apt to consider such a thirst tor knowledge mow 
characteristic of modem ages, this must not be ruled out as a possibility. 
From their own experience, rhe Egyptians knew much about Africa and 



A'A'A'K The watershed between tkt Nile and the Conga, 


since, early on in tiieif history, they Had heard of a great ocean in die 
west, they probably wanted to find out as much as there was to be known 
about their con [incur. We know far cermin that they were deeply in* 
teres ted in tlie vast lands on their southern borders. This is proved by their 
belief thru tile Nile had yet another main branch running from east to 
west and emptying m the distant ■western ocean. The Egyptians also 
thought that this "other Nile 1 was responsible for the yearly floods. They 
imagined iliat persistent west winds stemmed its flow and drove tremen¬ 
dous trusses of water into die river proper at its Mediterranean estuary, 
thus causing the river to flood its banks. It is dear that the desire to ex¬ 
plain this flooding provided a great stimulus for exploration, and tit ere can 
be no doubt that the Egyptians made attempts to solve the problem even 
in the very earliest times. 

Until comparatively recently the notion of another branch of the Nile 
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running from east to west was shared by most geographers* and the 
Niger was for long thought to be this other branch- This assumption was 
finally proved wrong, yet (he very fact dtat it arose must be viewed as 
further evidence that Egyptian explorers advanced deep into central 
Africa and far across the Equator to the south. Not the Niger, but the 
Congo might well liave belonged to die Nile system, since about thirty 
miles west of Lite Albert, one of die great reservoirs of tile Nile, are 
found the sources of the Ude-Ubangi and the Itim-Aruwimi, both 
Tributaries of the Congo, and, further south. Lake Tanganyika also makes 
a considerable contribution to the Congo through the Lukuga. Thus the 
assumption that the Nile had a western branch running into the Atlantic 
could have arisen at this point only, i,e. at the watershed between tile Nile 
and the Congo. This assumption, which came fairly dose to the truth, 
could only have been made by the Egyptians, and tins makes it all the 
more probable that the Pltaraolu had in fact advanced as far as Masliona- 
land and the Zambesi. There can be no doubt at all that this error on the 
part of the andent Egyptian geographers was the main reason why the 
later systematic exploration of the Black Continent began with die prob¬ 
lem of the Niger, 


1 

The chief credit for taking the first steps in the scientific exploration of 
Africa must be ascribed to the French geographer Jean -Baptiste Uour- 
guignon d'Anville^with the publication of his targe map of Africa in 1749, 
and to Sir Joseph Banks. Cook's scientific adviser on his first voyage, who 
founded tile famous African Association in 1788. Bourguignon d'An- 
ville J s map demonstrated that real knowledge of Africa was limited to the 
coastal areas and the Nile Valley, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Senegambia, 
around the Cape, and to the regions of the lower Congo and the lower 
Zambesi, but even in these parts tile geographical horizon was very hazy, 
3 $ can be seen from a glance at d’Anville’s map: at once we realize that 
everything had been pushed towards the north-east; for example, 1 ak e 
Oiad and the area of the Niger had been so far displaced to the top right 
that the actual distances were cut by almos t half We can now understand 
why Tripoli, and even Cairo, were considered suitable starting-points for 
exploring the Niger. 

When d’Anvi lie's map of Africa first appeared, Joseph Banks was still a 
child. Even twenty years bter, in 1769, when he Joined Cook in his 
search for tlic term austral^ Africa did not occupy a very great place in 
hi* thoughts. This was to change when it became clear that the mysterious 
South Land did not exist, and that England had to look elsewhere for a 
substitute 10 replace the lost American colonies. Thus in 1788, Banks 
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founded the African Association for Promoting the Discovery of the 
Interior Parts of Africa, and made the following comments, recorded in 
the Proceedings: 

... notwithstanding the progress of discovery qij the coasts and borders of liui vast 
conanem. the map of its int'ibr is still hut i wide oicnded blank on which the 
geographer,,. lias traced -with a hesitating land, a few names of unexplored rivets and 
of wiccnam radons 

AM this was to be changed by means of systematic explorations of the 
Black Continent by specially trained sdemists* It was clear that the 
African Association was not indifferent to the "most important advan¬ 
tage* which would result from the exploration of the unknown regions* 
the 1 extension of trade and the furtherance of British industry 'a Yet despite 
the mercantile stimulus* the Society was first and foremost a scientific 
association* and it was thanks to its efforts that Africa was so quickly to 
lose its reputation of being "The Dark Continent'. 

In 1791 die African Association chose the Scottish surgeon and 
botanist Mungo Park (1771-1806) as one of its first explorers. Park had 
already won his spurs in India* and on lus return to England he liad asked 
Sir Joseph Banks to use his services in Africa. The fact that not one of his 
four predecessors had returned from the Black Continent did not dismay 
the confident young man of twenty-four, and at the beginning of 1795 he 
set out towards die interior from Pirania, a small settlement at the mouth 
of the Elver Gambia. His instructions, as he himself bm told us, wwe dear 
and explicit: 

... I -wai directed, on my arrival in Africa* 1 to pass on eo the river Niper^ either by 
die wav of Bauibou^ or By such oditf rotiLe as should be loured most con^tB]!^ 
that I sIkfuM ascertain t1n= course* and* if possible* the- rise and lerminarion, of rh^s 
river—thui I should use my utmost exertions to visil die principal lowns or rides in its 
nrighbourbood* paxrictibrly Tomhuctoo and Iloussa —and tint 1 should be jftciwmrU 
at liberty- to return 10 Europe either by the wny of the Gambia, or by *ucb o tlier route* 
as under all the then existing onrujiisranees of my situation and prospects should appetr 
to (K to be most advisable'* 

Although his instructions sound quite simple, when Mungo Park tried 
to join a caravan leaving Ptsania for the interior, he met with resistance* 
Tlie slave-traders* whose 'season' started with the beginning of winter* 
their merchandise lasting better in the cooler weather than in tite heat of 
summer, were very suspicious of the white livelier and refused to take 
him along. In the end he had no option but to start out by himself with one 
horse, two donkeys and provisions for a few days* 

The Europeans in Pisania thought they had seen the last of Mungo Park. 
He himself remained unperturbed, though h is true he was not particularly 
merry as the entries in his journal during the first stages of his march 
quite clearly show* After three weeks he met with his first difficulties. On 
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Climunas Day. (795, "when 1 rave]ling through the kingdom of Knjaaga 
on the Senegal, he was stripped of all his possessions and left penniless. In 
utter despair he sat down under a tree and reflected on his position. 

Towards ihe timing, as l was sitting upon die b«uang cliewing straws, an old 1 
female slavey passing by with a basket upon her head, asked me if I had got my rinsin'. 
As I thought she only laughed at rue, I gave tier no answer; but my boy, who was lining 
dot* by, answered for toe, and told her that the lung's people had robbed me of all my 



motley. On hearing this, the good old woman, with a look of unaffected benevolence, 
immediately took die basket from lior head, and showing inc that it contained gnnihd 
nuts, asked me it 1 could eat them; being answered in thr affirmative, she presented me 
with a few handfuls, and Walked away, before i had time to dunk Iter For this seosotuhle 
supply. Tilts 1 rifling cimirnsnincc gave me peculiar satisfaction. ] reflected with 
ploiiiit on the conduct of this poor umaiored slave, who, without examining into mv 
durractK or circumstance*, listened iropltdily to the dictates of her own heart. Ex¬ 
perience liad uiughi her that hunger was painful, and Iter own distresses made her cont- 
rnksurau? those of others. 

Despite the hopeless position in which he found himself—without pro¬ 
visions, money, weapons, horse or donkeys— he did not give up, but 
continued on foot through die dense forests of Senegambia, across deserts, 
swamps and rugged mountain ranges, covering a distance which today 
means a few hours in a railway- train. He then marched eastwards along die 
upper Senega! towards the Niger, hut on Ids wav was captured by soldiers 
of Sheik Ali, sovereign ofLutbnvir, and kept a close prisoner. Even now 
his courage did not desen him, nor his sense of humour, as can be seen 
from entries in his puma). He noted that the Arabs w ere entranced by the 
unknown but most sensible idea of buttons and buttonholes— perhaps as 
astonished as we were when we encountered die first zip-fasteners 
twenty-five yean ago -and that they made him operate that magnificent 
invention time and time again. The Udies at the court of the Arabian 
nder wentM of ihc most intimate curiosity, and Mungo Park Jiad to use 
his wits to’gct rid of them: 
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, r# ln iheevening(whetherfrom flicinstigationof others, or impelled by ihdrcram 
ungovernable curiosity, or merely out of frelic, I cannot affirm), a party of them came 
bto my I1114 and gave me plainly to underatand that die object of their via* was to as¬ 
certain* by Ktual ifispctdoiij wkfhef the riie iif dnufflcwDn eurndd to Naaicoci 
(Cbriitbfli), as welt as to die followers of Mahomet, Tltc reader will easily judge of my 
surprise at this unexpected diidMlion; and in order to avoid die proposed scrutiny, I 
ibemgjii it best to treat die budtreti jocularly. 1 dKervod to them, that it was not 
emtunury in my country to give ocular demonsiratimi in such cases, before so many 
beautiful women; but iktt if all of them would retire, except the young lady i(i whom I 
pointed {sdefliog the ycnn^t$t and liond^Ofttest)* I would satisfy her curiasiiyi Tbe 
Mj-* enjoyed die jest, and went *wsy laifgtimg heartily; and the young damsel herself 
to whom I liad given the preference {(hough she did tioe avail herself of the privilege 
of inspection), seemed no way displeased ai die compliment; for she soon afterward*, 
sent me some meal and milk for my su pper. 

From i he European point of view the Arab ladies were singularly un- 
beautiful as all of them were inordinately fat, though ibis was how die 
Arabs liked their women to be* Just as today chromium-plated motor- 
cars t bejewelled and trunk-coated wives or girl-friends are the accepted 
social signs of wealth, so in Africa fet wives proved the affluence of their 
lord and master. Tills is how Mungo Park describes the standards of 
feminine beauty in Africa: 

Tike Moots have singular ideal of feminine perfection, Tne gracefulness of figure and 
motion, and 3 cauiitcrano?enlivened byurpression p are by no infant KoCtUrri puoui in 
ihnf siandard —wi di ilicm corpulence and beauty appear to be iethm nearly syntmy* 
mm. A woman, of even moderate prereimons, mm* be one who cannm walk without 
ii^Eave unde? each arm to support her; and a perfrcr beauty h a toad for a omeL In con- 
sctpKfm of fhii* prevalent tasre for turttkidlKSS of built, the Moorisli ladies lake great 
pains 10 acquire tt early in life; and for diis purpose many of the young girls are s=ottv- 
petled, by ihair mothers, to devour a great quantity of kouskous, and drink a Eatge bowl 
of camsd's milk, every morning. It is of no importance whether the gar! lias an appetite 
at ftox — die kuuskous and milk must be showed* and ebedknee is frequently en¬ 
forced by Wows. I June seen a poor girt sir crying, with die bowl m htz lips, for more 
than on hour* and her mother, wuh a stick in her hand, watching her all the while, and 
EEsing die stick without men^j whenever she ohseruietl that Iser daughter wav not 
swallowing. This singular practice, instead n€ producing indigestion and dk&isc, soon 
covm the young bdy with diat degree of plumpnesi, which, in die eye of a Moor, is 
perfection itself* 

Ax the beginning of July 1796, Mungo Park seized the opportunity of 
retritig his horse and escaping from the Moors- It seemed an almost hope¬ 
less proposition 10 get away alive without help, money or adequate 
knowledge of the local language and to cross through regions which 
offered little more hope of sal vation. On the oilier hand, to have remained 
with All, the Arab king of Ludamar, would have meant certain death for 
Mungo Park. Thus, like millions of prisoners before and after him, he pre¬ 
ferred to risk die adventure of an almost hopeless flight. 

The average voyager would liave turned west, to the only region where 
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help might Iiav£ been found, hut the young Scot did not even think of 
capimlariort* His instructions were to find and explore the Niger and so he 
Eumed e&st-south-east towards this mysterious river. It was as it' be were 
no longer master ol his own will, for he took this path against his better 
judgement and all hope of salvation, yet die gods smiled upon the blind 
fool. During ihe first night of Ids flight when he was almost dying of 
thirst, a heavy thunderstorm broke, and he was able to suck the moisture 
from what scanty clothing the Moors had left him. 

By the end of July 1796, Mungo Park found himself in die vicinity of 
Segou, today a prominent town in West Africa* From here to the JoJiba, 
die 'Great Water' as the Negroes called the Niger, was but a stone 1 s 
throw* Although exhausted from his exertions of die last few months, ihc 
young Scot was unable to fall asleep that night. Next day, long before day- 
light, lie saddled his horse and as the sun rose he lode down the river 
banks. 

*.. we :<>dc togedier through some marshy ground, where, as I was anxrously looking 
*™md for the river, one of them called out, Gt& q^HL r ( K S« the water" and looking 
ioraurds, I with insinite pleasure the great object of my mission—tilt Jong- 
Soughi-for majestic Niger, glittering 10 the morning sun, as broad es tlw Thames it 
W estm i ns ter, Jlowtiig slowly w t.hc c&jn*ard. I hastened to ifae brink, and Slaving 
driitsk of the lifted up my fem-ftl thanks in praytrr to the Gik^x Ruler of all 

things for having thus ikr crowned my endeavours with success. 

Hie italics in th* above passage* which is pair of the book lie published 
-shortly after his return, are Mungo Park's own. He explained them by 
commuting: 

Tltt emrumstiiaca of lb? Nigeria flowing lowqrds <hr im& !is collateral poinrs, 
did not however excite my surprise - for, although 1 bad left Europe In gtvaj Ju-ituim 
<m djia - object, ;vnrl rather bellied chat it can in the connary dirattan, 11 sad nude stieli 
frequent inquiries during my progress concerning this river, and received from negtt^ 
of cMtrent lutknf such dear and decisive assurance? that its general amp* was 
tetvxrJi riftng £tm t ai scares kfi any doubt in my mind ... 

His account contains not a single proud or boastful word tliat Jit, a 
young man barely twenty-five years old, had finally solved a a/joo-year- 
old problem that had baffled grograpliere of all countries and of all times. 
He had settled that the Niger flows towards the east and could not there¬ 
fore be that mysterious tributary' of the Nile thought to empty' into the 
Atlantic, it could not be the cause of the yearly' floods and it could nor be 
the Paradise ftver which k*d to the kingdom of Prater John. To make up 
for the admission that he Iiad slept none too well during the night, Mungo 
I ark adds a very dry and extremely boring description of die town of 
Scgou. He describes in detail its buildings, population, landing places and 
canoes, but gives not a word about himself, his own happiness and satis- 
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Naturally the lone white man caused a great stir amongst the natives, 
and many councils were held at the Court of King Mansong to decide 
wltat to do with him. Finally it was planned to get rid of him at any cost, 
in order not to cause annoyance to the Arab slave-traders. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer dipped deep into the Privy Purse and five thousand 
cowrie shells, which were legal tender there as in almost all regions of Cen¬ 
tral Africa, were I landed to Mungo Park with the express request that he 
leave the country at once. Our Scotsman was delighted with this princely 
gift, which represented about a pound in the money of the time. With a 
hundred cowrie shells he could buy a day's food for himself and his horse, 
and so he had nothing to worry about for the next two months. Once more 
lie reflected on whether he should continue or return. Now that he had 
discovered dial the Niger flowed east, liis mission was at an end and he 
could have called a halt to his expedition, particularly since the Arabs 
presented an over-growing linear to his safety. The moment of indecision 
was soon past and Mungo Park turned his horse's head to the east, and to 
further adventure. 

A few"days later his horse stumbled and died from exhaustion. He him¬ 
self was so weak and feverish diar he could only drag himself along by 
sheer will-power. Me managed nevertheless to continue a few days longer 
on a fishing-boat up to the immediate vicinity of Jennc, among the swamps 
of die middle Niger, but then his effort was spent. The rainy season had 
begun and die enmity of the Arabs increased daily—it was senseless to 
continue. In vain he tried to question the natives about the further course 
of the Niger. They were unable to understand liis interest in the river and 
replied to his questions with their own: were there no rivers in his home¬ 
land, and was not one river as good as another? When he persisted, he 
found out diat they did know some tiling of the course of the river as far m 
Timbuktu bm dim there their knowledge stopped. 

At the beginning of August 1796, Mungo Park began to retrace his 
steps against tremendous difficulties. The rainy season was at its height and 
(lie Niger had flooded its hanks. For miles he had to wade knee-deep in 
water across savannahs which liad but recently been dry. Tile natives liad 
by now become almost openly hostile, for the Arab slave-traders wete 
doing all in their power to get rid of this stranger who could only be in 
Africa for one reason—to intrigue against them and to steal their trade. 
Time and again the outlook was so black that anyone with less deter¬ 
mination than Mungo Park would have given up in sheer despair. 

He was to be saved by a pure stroke of luck. The headman of a small 
African village situated on the banks of the Niger discovered to Iris utter 
surprise that the ragged, half-starved white beggar, covered with tunning 
sores, was able to write. This village sage had already heard of ihe exis¬ 
tence of wltite men, for in his youth he had been the slave of an Arab 
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merchant, and he remembered that 1 m master had always spoken of wlii tti 
men in tones of deep respcc^ as if they were supernatural beings. Thus the 
natives of the village begged Park to impart one of his magic formulas 10 
them: 


... viitn be Itcird thai I ^is a Christim, he i mmtdiaid y thought of procuring; a saphie, 
md for tills purpose brought dot hts wlnu, or writing-bOiUd —assuring me* rhar he 
uodd dress ihc a supper of rtet, if I %v<Hj]d write him a tapliic m pmtea him from 
wicked mm. The proposal was of too gr*n cnnsequwe to fne to be refused ] ihcn> 
fort wmte the board full, from top to bottom* on both sides; and my landlord, to be 
cerrain of having dlew'hole force of the charm , crashed the writing from die board into 
a calabash with a little water, and hiving said a few pmycre over drank this powerful 
draugb t; dtur which* lest a singkr word should escape, be licked die board until it was 
quite dry. 


A saphie-wrirer is a most important personage, to be humoured, fed 
and helped in every possible way. His glory precedes him like a light, 
wherever he goes; thus Mungo Park found that life was much smoother 
for some time, even though the fever which tad troubled him at the 
beginning uf his expedition suddenly became so bad that be I tad to take to 
liis betL The kind-hearted Negroes took pity on him and cared for him for 
several months, until lie was tit enough to join a caravan travelling west* 
wards,. Eight weeks later, in June 17973 he returned 10 Ptanh after an 
abseitce of one and a half years. At first nobody recognized hm\ nor even 
believed him to be a white man. He tad long been given up for lost Hke all 
those who tad tried to penetrate the African jungle before him. When 
finally his identity was established as the Dr. Mungo Park who Imd set 
ijut eighteen jnomhs earlier, everyone wanted to *taie him by the Irnnd 
and con^atulate him. 

A few fcays before Christmas 1797,, Mungo Part stepped ashore on 
British soil. 11 is report to the African Association was published in book 
1 Onii two years later, and uas soon translated into most languages. It 
prot'ed to be an even better best-seller than Rath.son Crusoe. The simple 
Scottish surgeon became famous overnight, but though lie tad no more 
financial worries, Europe could not hold him for long. He tad succumbed 
to the magic ol Africa; his soul was drawn jo its immeasurable jungles, its 
iride plains and its deserts. In 1805, after seven long years of continual 
petitions, lie was sent to Africa by the British Government to chart the 
course of ita Niger. Unfortunately he did not live to accomplish liis mis¬ 
sion; in 180A during a light with hostile tribes* be fell in the rapids near 
Bussa in nortiiem Nigeria and was drowned. 

Mungo Park's great achievements can be summed up a* follows: his 
first journey established the southern limit of the Sahara, and during his 
second voyage he found a route to the Sudan from the west. Apart from 
these concrete adtavemems ta was the hret man to bring more precise 
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information about die Niger 10 Europe, Though here he contributed to the 
spreading of a great error. He had found that the Niger flows eastwards, 
but he could not Slave known dim not far from the place lie reached die 
river mates a vast bend to the south. He had concluded that ibis mighty 
river continued to tile east and somewhere joined one of die head streams 
of the Congo. Vast sums of money and many lives were to be spent in 
rectifying this mistake. 


One magical June morning in the year 1795, Johann Friedrich Blumen- 
hi i | '‘h j Profcssor-i n-Ordinary at die University of Gottingen, had been 
tempted out of his study into the garden. On the desk in his study were die 
first pages of the manuscript of his new work, Ids handbook on com- 
para five anatomy and physiology. It was to appear nine years later, in 
1804. Blumenbach, who was fifty-five years old at the time, was well aware 
how much work by ahead of him, hut the sun was so beautiful and tile air 
so fresh that he was reluctant to return to his study. He strolled happily 
up and down hetween the box hedges, smelling the flowers and enjoying 
the s un shine. 

At this moment, his maid Anne, a liandsome country girl, came into the 
garden 10 announce that Friedrich He me man n, a former student of 
rheology at the University o; Gottingen, requested the honour of an 
interview witli the Professor on a matter of some importance. 

Homemann? Homemann? Blumenbach strained lus memory’ —did lie 
know the name? Yes, indeed he did! He was the pastor's s&n from 
Hildesbeira, the theology student who had registered for all fu&o arses,, 
and who had obviously studied science and medicine much more diligently 
than divinity. What on earth could the young man want? Blumenbach 
told bis servant to show Herr Homemann into his study, and slowly 
followed her into the house. 

A tall, slim young man with clean-cut features, a small head and spark¬ 
ling blue eyes entered lus study. His fine sensitive fingers did not seem to 
correspond with his determined free and muscular frame, He had the lands 
of a scholar, of a writer, but his body was taut and sinewyJike that of an 
athlete. 

Blumenbach, the founder of comparative anatomy, registered all this 
automatically, and it took quite some rime before he noticed wliat the 
young man was saying. A torrent of words was pouring out of die young 
man’s mouth and the Professor had the utmost difficulty in following him. 
At last he pieced the story together: the young man I lad come all tint way 
from Hanover to tell his old Professor that theology no longer satisfied 
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him and that he warned 10 become an explorer. Would the Professor 
please wme to his old friend Sir Joseph Banks in London, that be knew ol 
a voung man ready to explore the Niger, rise Sahara and the Nile? 

Touched by die obvious sincerity of the young man, and knowing that 
he was no hot-head whose enthusiasm would wane after a few days, 
Blumeitbach acceded to the young man’s request and wrote to Sir Joseph 
tltat die young theologian who wanted to go to Africa 'seems to be bom 
for an undertaking of this nature*. 

There can be no doubt that Fritz Htnaiemann, whom we have already 
met as a child, was well fitted to become an explorer. In 1701, when he 
was almost nineteen years old, he had gone up to Gottingen, where lie iiad 
studied theology for eight terms, and was about to take his degree. His 
father had died several years ago, and his mother was happy that she had 
been able to keep her eldest son at tile University, thus assuring him of an 
honourable profession. But on the eve of his final examinations, Fritz 
Hornemann had kicked over die traces and iiad decided he did not want 
to be 3 parson but an explorer- At first his mother Iiad been hurt by his 
decision, but her love for her son soon helped the wound to heal and she 
gave him her blessing. He went to see Professor Blumenhach to ask for a 
recommendation, and two years later in the middle of July 17971 left Lon¬ 
don via Paris and Marseilles for Cairo, the ‘ Capital of Africa*. 

On the zznd September 1797, at about the same rime that Mungo Park 
was boarding the ship to bring him back to England, Homemann arrived 
in Cairo. In his instructions ihe African Association Iiad stated that he 
was to remain in Cairo for some time, and wait for die trading caravan 
proceeding to the Itausa states on the Niger via Fezzan. The young 
explorer had been at loggerheads with himself whether lie should follow 
these instructions or not. While still in Paris, lie had made the acquain¬ 
tance of 3 Turkish grain merchant, resident in Tripoli, who had offered 
him letters of recommendation so that he could travel to Fezzan un¬ 
molested, just as d he were journeying from Paris to Marseilles, hut lie 
told him lie ought to start from Tripoli, net from Cairo, The distance from 
Tripoli was only a quarter of that from Egypt! 

The Turk of course did not know of d’Anville’s map, which dated from 
1749, nor that in 1790 die African Association had commissioned Major 
James Rennell to make a new and ‘improved’ map of Africa, which 
unfortunately was also rather inaccurate. Homemann was carrying it in 
his pack and had studied it so carefully that he remembered every derail an 
it. According to this map, Cairo was as suitable a starting-point as Tripoli 
foT a journey to Fezzan. Homemann began to have his doubts about the 
accuracy of his map when he saw the Turk’s obvious surprise at his 
intention of starting from Cairo, but had not William Young, die secretary 
of the African Association, made a point of telling him that this map 'Iiad 
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converted conjecture into knowledge '? After a few moments* reflection, 
lioraemann decided to follow hk iiumjctions and remain loyal to The 
Association. Thus he went to Cairo. 

With all die enthusiasm of his twenty-five years, Friedrich Homerrtann 
riirev himself into die preparations for this expedifionu His Turkish 
friend in Paris had given the young explorer a whole bundle of letter* of 
recommendation to Arab business friends in Cairo, and they received 
Honiemann with great kindness. His preparations were almost completed 
and die young Hcmemann was eager to get started when fate struck him 
a cruel blow: plague broke out in Cairn and the whole town was cordoned 
off so that no one could leave* This enforced quarantine lasted almost a year. 

During this year of idleness, Homemamt had an extraordinary ex¬ 
perience* One day* as lie was strolling through the baiaars, a man who 
looked every inch an Arab suddenly uttered a coarse German cum* 
Homecuaim questioned die man and found that, although die fellow hud in 
fact been a Moliammedan for the Iasi ten years* had been to Mecca three 
times and spoke and wrote -Arabic as if it were his mother tongue, his real 
name w'as Joseph Freudenberg and he had been born in Cologne on the 
Rhine. The tw o Germans were soon deep in conversation, and it was not 
long before Freudenberg declared his readiness to accompany die young 
explorer to Mumiq, the capital of Fe^an* as his dragaman Y his servant 
and interpreter. 

It must have been this chance meeting which suggested to Homemann 
that he should make his expedition disguised as an Arab merchant, lor ihe 
idea only came to him in Cairo. On the JtSt August tj$S r he wrote to the 
African Association: 

Commonly those who engage in an extraordinary enterprise^ consider means yet 
mote extraordinary + as requisite to tile success of the undertaking: my opinion, and 
tlicrcwtth procedure, will be founded on directly the contrary proposition* The plan 
wfric! 11 have chalked out for my journey will be simple and easy to pursue. You shall 
have it in « single line: 1 it U to travel as a Mahometan merchant of the caravan' f ] jm 
assured that under such charaticr, 1 can travel with the same surety as the natives of die 
country. 

y Ls ■ i y f t 3 i s carrom having teen to Mecca, are jwnfle tint t|i u n: are numberj of gtujd 
Mus^dnuui from irarious countries who speak cot Ambit, and who have difiermt 
nnqr gs ind customs; ind thus idmply attaining a knowledge of certain rdigkms cere- 
monks and piavfts* there is no difficulty in passing generally as a M-thomedsnj for to a 
certain less equivocal criterion of j personal nature, the delicacy of die Mahomcdan 
manned precludes any* danger of enquiry. 

The above argument was no doubt reasonable enough, provided of 
course that it was kept secret at all costs, and thus the young explorer 
Iiastcncd to add to his letter: 

Prav write, wd direct dir EngHrii Consul ill Tripdy, or ebewliere, never to nw 
cnquir) of me from the traders of Fez^a*, Eind particularly when conveying any thiag 
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from me consigned to you. These people are of i jealous and inquisitive Wfflper, and 
any inquiries made after me by a Christian might raise* tltmtsand nisptcinEu, and prove 
even of fare! consequence to me. Nay, should yourselves not liew from me these rimse 
years, make no inquiry. 

Tilts letter is preserved in the archives of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London. Its curiosity value lies not only in its content, although 
this was die first time tliat an explorer had conceived the idea of dressing 
and Living like a native, hut also in the fact thar it bears the seal of the First 
Consul, Napoleon Bonaparte, whose couriers dispatched it to London. 
Hie story of how the letter reached London is as follows; 

When the outbreak of plague had ran its course and the period of 
quarantine was ended, Frcudenbeig took steps to find a caravan going to 
Fezzan, for the original caravan, which Homemann had wanted to join, 
Iiad pitched its tents outside plague-stricken Cairo and had of course 
departed long ago. Eventually Freudenberg made contact with another 
group of travellers, who were making ready to leave for Fezzan. In a short 
time lie managed to complete all the preparations, hut suddenly the French 
banking house to which Homemann’s letters of cre d it were addressed 
refused to let Itim have any money. They told him that Bonaparte had 
landed in Egypt and was approaching the gates of Cairo, and that under 
the circumstances they could not possibly honour a British letter of credit. 
They Jiad not die slightest intention of exposing themselves to the danger 
of being closed and of having their capital confiscated for tlie sole reason 
that be, a mad German scientist, wanted to set off on some foolhardy 
scheme. He would have to be patient and wait for a few weeks. 

Thus the second caravan also left without the young theologian. 
Honteimrm was by now very angry, for patience had never been his 
greatest virtue, and as soon as Bonaparte entered the town Homemann Ind 
himself announced. It was fourteen days before Napoleon found rime to 
receive the young explorer who, by now, was beyond himself with fury, 
but Napoleon managed to bring him to iris senses, and gallantly did every¬ 
thing in his power to help the young man; Iris papers were arranged, 
money was placed at Iris disposal, his letters were forwarded to London. 
On the jth September 1798, young Homemann left Cairo on the first part 
of his navels 10 the Niger. 

By this ri m e Mungo Park’s accounts oflris journeys had made it dear 
that the Nigec could not possibly be a tributary of die Nile, and that it was 
vain to hope that the sea-route to India could be shortened by sailing down 
the Niger and the Nik across Africa. Napoleon knew theseVacts from his 
intelligence service and thus he preferred to consider the possibility of 
building a curat between the lower course of the Nile and the nor thern 
end of the Red Sea. Such a canal had once bet ore been built by the 
Pharaohs of Egypt who had used it for thousands of years. Naturally, 
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Napoleon did not discuss this project -with Hornemann, and so Hornc- 
mann entered upon his great adventure quite happily. 

The first few days of the undent caravan route from Cairo to Murzuq, 
whidi crossed some of the worst pam of the desert, were sufficient to 
bring home to Hornemann the many dangers that lay before him. Even in 
modem times, when distances that took caravans montlis to cover require 
rmly a week by car, we still have to contend with the same enemy - durst, 
Homemann was one of the first white men to see how the Arabs coped 
with this problem, and he made die following entry in his journal: 

Tiie water collected for the use of the caravans is carried i n hags nude of goatskins, 
unripped in the middle, and stripped frera the animal as entire as posdbW; those trade » 
are the strongest and best; water may be preserved in them for live days, with' 
out acquiring a bad taste, the bags of an Inferior mami&clsn; give an ill taste* and a 
snisll of die leather, from the second day. To render the shins flexible and lasting, they 
are greased on the inside with butter, and by the Arabs sometimes with oil, which bunr 
gives quickly a rancid taste* and to any but an Arab, renders the water scarcely fit for 
drinking. 

Homemann did not have great difficulty in overcoming the discom¬ 
forts of a desert journey. Usually he kept to the rear of the caravan in order 
to take a good Look, round and make a survey of the cou ntry, though lie had 
to be extremely careful noi to arouse any suspicion. He could keep Ids 
curiosity in check while the caravan was crossing monotonous expanses of 
desert, but found his role of ordinary Arab merchant difficult to play when 
they readied the Siwa Oasis, where, two thousand years earlier, Alexander 
the Great lead consulted the oracle. The next white man to visii the spot 
had been William George Brown, who had crossed the desert just seven 
years earlier than Homemann. Brown had repotted that when he had 
wished to investigate the strange ruins that stood there, he had been 
driven away by die hostile attitude of the inhabitants. Hornetnann too was 
curious to inspect these mins at close quarters: 

A$ we approached the spot designed for our encampment in Vale ofSlwab, I descried 
no die westward Some mins of an extensive building, a few miles distant from tile road, 
and concluded them to be the same as noticed by a late English traveller fMr. Brawn). 
... 1 accosted some rum muting in the garden near, and questioning them as to wtiai 
they knew of this building, iliey answered that in former rimes Stwah was inhabited by 
infidels. One spokesman, pointing (o a building in tIb centre, said 'tradition tells us, 
ttm tfifict was the hall in which die divan used to assemble; at the lime of its coor 
strariii Ti men were stronger than I am; for those huge stones serving as roof to the 
febri-, were lifted up and placed there by two mm only: liiete ra much gold buried 
tinder die walls’, When I then entered into die ruins I was followed by ill the jwople 
restr, and thus prevented examining the place with any accuracy. On a second visit I 
wxi not mote successful; and when after a few days I returned liiihei again, son* 
Stwabm* directly said to me:' thou undoubtedly are y*rt a Christian in thy heart, rise 
why come so often to visit these works of infidels*" In order to maintain the character I 
had assumed, 1 was thus necessitated... to restrict myself to general obs«=vai»w. 
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This was by far the wisest course, for die other members of the caravan 
were beginning to make remarks about the two Germans, whose light 
skins made diem stand out. It was even rumoured that they might be spies 
oi the giaours^ die infidel dogs. A few days later, as the caravan was about 
to leave Siwa, the position of die two German*; became critical and it was 
only die tmshakeable equanimity' of Homemann diat saved the day. Tlicv 
w'ere just setting out, when tile local inhabitants suddenly took up a hos¬ 
tile attitude. The leaders of the caravan and die headman of die village 
held council together and the situation did not bode well for the two 
Germans: 


During all tills lime I remained quiet with my baggage, having sent my interpreter to 
collect intelligence of what was passing. Seeing him return and judging from his man¬ 
ner and taste ttat he had something of importance to communicate. 1 ran to nicer liim. 
He immediately accented me with 1 Curved bt die moment when I determined upon 
tills journey} we are troth unavoidably lost mot; they rake us for Chris dans and spies 
and will assuredly pm us U i death. 1 With these word; lie left me and ran to the 
where he exchanged his single gun for my double-barrelled: one, and aimed himself 
with wo braces of pistols. I upbraided him with his warn of firmness, told him 'a steady 
and rose lute conduct could alone preserve o ureelves and friends; and reminded him I hat 
Ids present betavlour was precisely such as to give weight to the suspicions enter- 
uinedM further utged ‘that on his own account he tad nothing to Tear, [living for li 
yens been a Mahometan, and perfectly acquainted with the religion and customs; that 
mysdl*atone wan in danger, and itat I hoped to avert it, provided j it did nor imermedtfle 
will i my detente". * f-riait! (answered lie) you will never hear of danger, but this lime 
you will pay for your imterity. 1 Perceiving that terror tad wholly deprived him of the 

necessary temper and recollection, 1 now left liim to and walked up unarmed, 

hat with a firm and manly step, to this nuuuliuous assembly. I entered the eirth- and 
offered die Mahomeian vshaanon 'Assularo Alekuni', but none of die Siwahmis re- 
mnu-d it. Some of them immediately exdanncd — * Yog are of the new CJ installs from 
Cairo and come to explore our country, * Had I a t this rime been as well acquam ted with 
Mahometan fanaiidsm, and t he character of the Arabs} as I tave been J ishntdd 
have deduced my defence from the very terms of die accusation, and stated dim I was 
indeed from Cairo, having fled from die Infidels; a s ji was, I answered nothing to this 
general damow, but sat down and directed my speech to one of the chiefs whose great 
influence I knew, and who tad been often in my lew wliile at Siwaln 'Tell me, brother 
(idd I), hast thou ever before known joo armed men to rake i journey of three day* 
in pursuit of irn men who dwelt in their midst for len days, who tad «ten and drank 
with i hem as friends, and whose tents were open re than aU?Thyseif tas f Qun£ j m -, ray . 
ing and reading the Koran; and now ihou savest we are InBdck from Cairo, dun is one 
of those irouj whom wc fly 1 Dost ihott not know that it is a great ,ta re mil 0 nt oVtlic 

fiiiihfu! that he ii a Pagan* 1 1 spoke dais with an earnest and resolute tone and _y 0 f 

the congregation swmed won over by it.... I was then asked for whii ptupore we 
carried (Jitatan m*. I now found itat my interpreter tad unwarily shown a m*. 
P°" 1 h f ob ^ ln « l f ™ m CawJ Bonaparte with a view not to Ire defined £ tta 

trench poets trough which I was ro pass to ttacaravan. ...I answered 'that w, did 
not untarattttid wta, u contaitied, but were told that it would aJW us to quit Cairo 
wuhoutfc^ng moored is ttabook (interrupt my interpreter, who tad mean- 

Vmk BW up) which l understand, and immediately rook flu* Koran. ... We were 
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ordered, by riding in ft, to give proof of mir being imly of diu religion. Out learning 
in this respect went far indeed l«yflnd the simple jbilicy of reading. My companion 
iiKw the aitirt Koran -by Itc-tri* and for nie p T con'd yten then write Antiic acid well 
too,, which with these people was an extraordinary proficiency In learning, We lad 
scarcely given them * sample of our respective lalems when the chiefs of our caravan, 
who m this moment hud been silrm, loudly took our part, and many of the Siwafuns* 
tcK> t interfered in our favour- In short, the inquiry ended 10 onr compIeEC advantage 
thotigli not without die murmuring of some in rlie rauldiudc who lost die hopes of 
plunder which die oceaiion might have ^rfflrdi-d. 
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On the 171I1 November* die caravan finally readied Mur/uq, after stop¬ 
ping at the Aujjta and Znib oases. At the rime Mumtq was an imponant 
trading centre but today tile town is of little importance. Trade now fol¬ 
lows a different route. Tims while the one-time village of Seblia, fe$> than a 
hundred miles to the norths now has an aerodrome and is connected uidj 
ihe sea by good roads, the former magnificent capital of Fezzart I m fallen 
into oblivion, Homemann believed that he hod so far covered about half 
tire distance to the Niger. As the caravan routes to the south were infested 
with robbers, he Jtad to remain in Mnrzuq for some months, gathering a 
great deal of important information about such topics as meteorological 
conditions, local customs and trade. He knew too much atom the mer¬ 
cantile leanings of the African Association to omit the latter item* 

The itmnwce in Fcnan Is cimddcrable hut consists merely of foreign merchandise. 
From Qctnber to Feb nary Mrntramtk is ihc gtar market and place of resort for various 
gem ctraviCLV from Cairo, Bengasi, Trtpoly, Twar and Soudan! and for 

oilier smaller txtmps of Traders such as like Tibboes* Rsdudcj Twaricfcs and Arabs, 
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Homemnnn gave a Use of the goods bought and sold and wlttt regions 
they came from. He probably smiled to himself when he thought of the 
interest tills pan of his letter would arouse in London. A camel-load of 
English calico, cotton doth, muslin and silk materials, perfumes, gun- 
flints, pickaxes, fine wool, soap, sugar, tea, salt, vinegar, pocket-knives, 
scissors, mirrors and antimony for eve make-up fetched about thirty 
pounds in Murzuq. If the cargo could be carried safely across the Sahara to 
die Sudan, it could be sold, after deduction of all expenses, for about a 
hundred pounds. Tills represented a clear profit of some 200 per cent and 
was more than sufficient reason for investigating the route through the 
great desert most carefully. What is more, tliis calculation was on the con¬ 
servative side, and other reports spoke of much higher profits still. For 
instance, the Englishman William George Brown, who had travelled in 
1796 with a large trading caravan from the eastern Sudan right across the 
desert to Asyut on die lower Nile, had estimated die value of the * living 
and dead merchandise’ carried by the caravan ai about Ti 15,000. Tire 
Arab geograpitcrv of the Middle Ages went even further than this, and 
gave almost astronomical figures for the caravans of ten to twelve 
thousand camels, travelling between Cairo and the upper Nile. Even 
allowing for those deductions which every me reliant incurs in doing 
business in the Orienr, the margin of profit that remained was so grear 
that it could not be rivalled anywhere in the world. We have already 
emphasized that the profit motive was not the prime consideration of the 
members of the African Association, bus nevertheless ihey must have 
been influenced by it to some extent. 
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The same information had already reached Europe three hundred and 
fifty years earlier, but the man responsible had been neither a geographer 
nor an explorer. He had not travelled through the desert in order to solve 
the problem of the Niger, bu t had endured thirst and discomfort in order i o 
find gold. He did not even do this on his own initiative bur on the orders 
of the Genoese banking house, die Centurione, wluch, with its branches 
in Genoa, Cafiii in the Crimea, Majorca, Lisbon, Rouen, Antwerp, Bruges 
and Bristol, Lad enjoyed a world-wide reputation in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

In 1447, the Centurione had approached die most successful prospector 
oi the time, the Genoese Antonio Malfante, for business was in a bad suite. 
Owing to many different factors, such as the rapid flow of precious metals 
to the Orient, tlic political upheavals brought by the fifteenth century, 
the Hundred 1 eai^ &r bcrweeti France and Engiant^ the incessant strife 
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tn Germany and die struggles with the Turks, international monetary 
arrangements 'were complete]) 1 out of gear, Everywliere tile value of 
money was falling and only ‘real values' counted, inflationary tendencies 
were appearing everywhere and European trade relations were maintained 
with the utmost difficulty by clearing-house arrangements. 

Tins state of affair s was disastrous for the great banking houses. Con¬ 
cern at the situation seems to have been most manifest in highly capitalistic 
northern Italy. In 1447, Genoa, under the influence of the Centurione, 
decided to introduce the gold standard. As a logical sequence to this 
decision, the Centurione suggested to Antonio Maifante In the same year 
that he should go to the Sal lira to determine the true source of the gold 
which the kings of the Black Continent had put into circulation so gener¬ 
ously, and whether there was any chance of taking a direct hand in the 
sale or production of gold. 

Mil fame asked for time to think it over, but within 3 few- days of 
receiving the offer, he accepted and in autumn, 1447, when the summer's 
heat was over, he sailed across the Mediterranean to Africa. He advanced 
as far as die Tuat oases in the northern Sahara, and some weeks later he 
reported by letter that no gold whatever was produced in the great desert. 
The- fact that great quantities of gold were circulating in that region was 
due to die presence of salt there, which, because it was lacking in large 
parts of tropica] Africa, was precious enough to be bartered for gold. The 
gold itself tame from the south, unattainably far away, and was in firm 
hands. He added dial in spite of his being a Christian and a European lie 
had encountered no hostility in the Tuat oases—surprisingly, it must be 
added —but be knew that the Arabs engaged in the gold trade watched 
Jealously over their interests and shat it would he pointless to establish a 
blanch of the Centurione in Tuat. 

Thus the ingenious idea of the Italian banking house canie to naught, 
but the fad that such an expedition could be carried out at all proves that 
North Africa, despite its impassable deserts, was by no means a completely 
unknown area. It itad been crossed by caravans, at least since die Middle 
Ages and probably even during classical rimes, along four great trade 
routes connecting the south with Egypt and die Mediterranean. The oldest 
of these, die * Road of the Oases’, was known to the Pharaohs, and recently 
die French explorer, Friscn-Rocke, lias suggested that Solomon had 
already used it to transport gold and precious woods for his temple. This 
‘Road of the Oases' begins in Asyut in upper Egypt, and runs through El 
Fasher in the Darfur district to Bomu and Lake Chad, where it joins the 
toads leading to the- south. The Araks later called this route ‘The Road of 
the Forty Days* and used it to fetch ostrich feathers, pepper, ivory, ebony, 
slaves and gold. 

There are three routes from die north, that is from the Mediterranean 
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and Europe. Tile eastern sum in Tripoli and runs via Murzuq and Bilma 
to Bonrn; the central one starts from Syrris Minor and leads via Gadames, 
Gat and A grades to Kaisina and Kano, and finally the ■western, east of 
Tafilalet, connects die route from Fez and Morocco with the salt mines of 
Taudeni and with the mighry trading metropolis on the Niger, die rich 
town of Timbuktu. 

All these routes are strewn with the bones of men and animals who have 
fallen on the way. Those who travel through deserts must allow the 
deserts their 10IL In spite of the dangers and difficulties, giant caravans 
wended their weary way year after year carrying salt to the south and gold 
to the north. As Islam spread through North Africa and Spain, so the 
number of the faithful tra velling to Mecca increased. These pilgrims used 
tlju ' >ld caravan routes and we have detailed reports about their excursions 
across the desert from various sources, including Ali Masudi, an Arab 
writer of the early tenth century, and Edrisi, the greatest Moorish geo¬ 
grapher of the Middle Ages, who engraved a map of the world on a silver 
plate while at the court of the Norman prince Roger H of Sicily. 

It seems that .Africa was accessible even at that time to white men, since 
Ilm Batura, die great Ami) traveller, reported in 1354 when describing his 
two-year journey to Timbuktu, Gao and Tuat, that white Christians 
called rVaprmnr were living in the large dries near the Niger and were 
allowed to be innkeepers. Fifty years later, Anselm dTsalguier, the well- 
known French physician and naturalist from Toulouse, had managed to 
advance as far as the great trading city of Gao on the Niger during one of 
his journeys. It is quite certain that the Frenchman was not the only one to 
have travelled in the Black Continent before die beginning of die later 
systematic and scientific explorations. Since, however, voyages of dis¬ 
covery were neither of great interest nor of great importance at the time, 
they were not recorded in die great book of history. Thus we know little 
about d'Ysalguicr's travels. From time to time faded manuscripts, 
accidentally preserved, are discovered, giving dues to events that we know 
little or nothing about. Tims, for instance, we Irave a chance report daring 
from the 1470*5 from the ltand of tlte otherwise unknown Florentine 
merchant Benedetto Dei, in which he tells us— en in 1470 

he travelled 10 Timbuktu, ‘a town in the kingdom of the Berbers 5 , This is 
all the more remarkable since die next European report of Timbuktu is 
dared 1826, and is an account of die journey made bv the Scottish ex¬ 
plorer Alexander Gordon Lung to the ‘Queen of the Sahara \ Until that 
rime Timbuktu had been « inaccessible for Christians as Mecca itself. At 
the time of Benedetto Del, things seem to have been much easier, for the 
Florentine does not give the impression diat his journey was in any way 
surpri muu. Geographical questions do not seem to have'interested I dm at 
all, and instead of giving us any information about the route he followed 
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or ahem tiavdling conditions, be merely tells us that thick material* from 
Lombardy were much sought after in Timbuktu. Since Benedetto Dei was 
by no means reticent in lus report about his business successes, we on only 
conclude from his lack of interest hi what would seem to have been a great 
feat, that Timbuktu was a well-known caravan station at die time, and that 
it would have been a waste of time to speak of it in greater detail. Our 
information about these early visits to Africa derives from documents dis¬ 
covered during die last four or five centuries, but in Horoernann’s time no 
one had the slightest inkling that North Africa, and the great desert in 
particular, had once been frequently visited by white people. Thus the 
young German explorer was deceived into believing that he was the first 
white non to arrive in those pans. 

Once in Muizuq, lie decided to continue to Tripoli in order to write 
down Ids experiences and the findings which he had already jotted down 
in short cryptic phrases. The next part of Ids expedition would take him to 
the Niger and to Timbuktu, and it was by no means out of the question 
that he would meet with death- He felt the need to dispatch his journals as 
soon as possible so dtat diey should not be Iosl with him if he were to be 
killed. He reached Tripoli in the middle of August 1799, and saw to it that 
his material came into die hands of the British Consul, Even here, under the 
eves of the British diplomat and within his sphere of influence, H o.me¬ 
in ann continued to play the role of the Turkish merchant Musa ben Y nssuf 
so well litat tile Paslw of Tripoli granted him 3 passport and letter of 
recommendation in which he was referred to as one of the Pasha's own 
men. After the terrible massacre of Christian? which had taken place 
throughout North Africa as a reprisal for the French conquest of Cairo, 
Home maim knew only too well that he would have to be douhly careful 
tf be was ever to reach Jiis goal. He realized that he had be en too optimistic 
and rash in the beginning and could now see the real extent of his difficul¬ 
ties. At die beginning of December 1799, before leaving Tripoli, lie asked 
die British consul during a secret visit not to make inquiries about him 
until three years had passed. Mr- Hooper, the consul, agreed, for be 
realized that any inquiry might endanger the life of this adventurous 
young German, a life which would in any tase be bringing by a thread 
during the following months and years. He tend, leave of this young man 
firmly convinced that no one was ever to I tear from him again. 

Mr. Hooper was to be proved right, but before our former theologian 
was called into die arms of licit God whose service lie had renounced 
some years earlier, he was granted Ids dearest wish: to see Timbuktu, the 
mysterious Queen of the African desert, and the Niger, that secret Stream 
of Kings- For all we know Homemann might even lave readied Lake 
Chad; ai least tiiis is wliat (lie natives asserted twenty years later when 
the African Association managed to make detailed inquiries. What really 
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happened to Homemann will never be known. Probably be died of 
dysentery in 1801. 

Thus the divinity student from Hanover was one of the pioneers 
preparing the path for those who were to follow later. Perhaps we should 
add that his times were not yet ripe for the knowledge he had gathered. 
Merchants were still contented with exploiting a narrow strip of land 
around die coast. It was die nineteenth century that saw the age of expedi¬ 
tions to the interior—these coincided: with the period when the social needs 
of Europe were making the export of men imperative. It was at this time 
also that America was truly discovered—before this time it had merely 
been found. Tile exploration of Africa, which previously bad been a mer¬ 
cantile enticement and a purely scientific problem, had become a pressing 
necessity. That Friedrich Homernarm had made liis exploration before the 
moment of necessity arose does not detract from liis glory. He stands next 
to Mungo Park as the greatest of die first African explorers, and is a worthy 
predecessor of those countless travellers whom the African wilderness lias 
called into its darkest reaches. 
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The African Association had I tad few successes so tar. Apart from 
Mungo Park, none of its explorers had managed to return From Africa. 
Vi lien Hametnann, too, remained silent after the dispatches received 
Irom Tripoli, it was realized that he had become yet another victim of the 
dark continent, and Mungo Park was sent out for the second time to the 
Niger in 1 805- Our Scot was beside himself with joy, and was determined 
this time to follow the Niger 10 its mouth. In one of his last letters he 
wrote*. ' 1 commend myself tu the mercy of the Niger with the firm resolu¬ 
tion either to discover its mouth or else to perish in the attempt. May the 
river be my grave if I do not reach the aim of my voyage.' This was 
strangely prophetic, as was later discovered, for Mungo Park was drowned 
in the Niger. At die rime, England was far too busy to worry about missing 
explorers in Africa, for its energies were taken up bv tlie struggle against 
Napoleon, It was only in 18 id that an expedition under die leadership of 
Major Cray was sent out to make inquiries about Mungo Park. 

A member of this expedition, or more precisely one of its reserves, was a 
strange young man named Rend Caillic. He was just seventeen yea!* old, 
and cuir.e from the village of Mauze In the province of Poitou. His 
father, a baker's assistant, bad been rent to prison for some petty larceny 
whtdl )ie probably did nut commit. This spelt disgrace for honest fumilici 
and was probably the reason why young Rene liked to daydream him- 
sdi away iron, the hatefol narrow-mindedness ofhis village' Later when 
he was a famous man, he liad this to sty about his youth- 
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As sooc 35 T could rrad ®id write T was. tsarist a inadt, I quickly ptw lired of it find 
spoil afi my linae reading books; of travel I bonuwtd geographical works and maps* 
The map of Africa* on which t could see nothing but blank areas, described qs un¬ 
explored, excited my fantasy more than alf the othm, Thu bobby grew into a passion* 
for the sake of which I gladly renounced everything else. 

In fact this sevratecn-y earmold boy was in the grip of such a passion 
iliai we can only call it an obsession- He ran away from home one day with¬ 
out any money or the prospect of help and signed on as a cabin-boy lie 
deserted hh ship in Senegal and hired liimself out to a iialf-breed who was 
organi/jng ait auxiliary force for Gray's expedition* 

This first attempt to become an explorer met with failure* Caillie be¬ 
came so feverish that, 10 regain his health, he had to be sent back post¬ 
haste to France, He stayed in France for about seven years, but in 1824 he 
was back in Africa. Fired by the ambition to reach Timbuktu and con¬ 
vinced that die * Queen of die Desert * could never be reached except by 
posing as an Arab, he began to learn Arabic with fanatical zeal. When he 
could speak it as well as French, he reported to the authorities and re¬ 
quested help for an expedition to Timbuktu* 

Naturally he had no success wiiatsocver, naturally they laughed tt him, 
and naturally he Itad not the slightest intention of giving up. He applied to 
the Governor of the British colony of Sierra Leone, and was given an 
unexpectedly kind hearing. The English generously gave the young man, 
obsesF^d v uii Africa, a position with a salary of jyfioo francs- They in¬ 
tended to give every chano? to this young adventurer, who with his dark 
hair and dark eyes looked like an Arab, who spoke -Arabic fluently and 
who knew the Koran by heart* 

Within a year Caillie managed to save two thousand francs. lie wrote 
triumphantly: 4 This is such a large sum of money tlia; with it I dial! be 
able to travel to die ends of the world! p At the same time he read in the 
newspapers diat the Parisian Geographical Society had offered a reword 
of two thousand francs to die first French explorer to reach Timbuktu and 
to bring back positive reports from Central Africa. 

Caiili^ did not waste a single day. b the middle of April 1817* he set out 
by liimself with nothing but his savings in his pocket. He started from 
Kskondy in Sierra Leone on a great voyage through the tfeserr The jour¬ 
ney was a nightmare for the obsessed young man. His means were soon 
exhausted and fever and scurvy laid him low. At one poiiu he by by the 
roadside for days in terrible pain* but he pulled himself along with grim 
determination and almost a year after his departure, on 1 he 20th April 
18283 he reached Timbuktu, having travelled by way of the still-unknown 
mountainous country of the Futa Jalon Hills and the upper Niger. He was 
exhausted beyond description, both physically and mentally, and later on 
confessed: 
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I longed for nothing more ihim dtaclL 1 asied of Cot^ in wlioni I had placed all my 
■coui1dexKc h to let me dEo confident of a happier Life m line beyond- 

This complete collapse was probably not only the result of his great 
exertions, but was almost certainly due also to the terrible disappointment 
which awaited him in Timbuktu. He learned that he was not the hist while 
man to have entered the dty, the Scotsman Alexander Gordon Laing 



Jt>. Timbuktu- 


having preceded him by two years, Laing had readied Timbuktu by wav 
of the Gadiimtisand Tuat groups of oases and the Ni<rer. Qiiiiie, who was 
tor an escaped Egyptian prisoner of die French, heard this quite by 
the way. 1 Ic was also told that that Christian dog had been a spv who W 
t^en beaten to death, Tim tragic story- made a deep impression 'on Caillid 
1 [is aspirations, the privations he had borne, the hopes lie had cherished - 
all had come to naught since another had won the mce to Timbuktu. True 
the poor devil had not tasted of the fruits ofhis victory and if he himself 
should ever manage to ** Eumpe again he would at least be die first to 
have rtianxJ trom Ttmbuktu; but this was poor consolation. 

Tlia. night lie tossed sleepless in his bed at the miserable inn. Glistening 
mosques wuh golden roots danced before Ills eyes-he could only 
m^ed them because u ^already gening dark w hen be entered rife city 
Tlie remarme bazaars, which housed all the world's treasures ;m d where 
poopk trum the suggest countries in the world could be found together 

u erc syre to be m another guana of the 
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t own. Again md again the old Arab saying went through his head: ‘Gold 
cometli t£om the south, salt from the north, but words of wit and wisdom 
from Timbuktu.' 

Our explorer did not suspect iliac this saying was anything but old, and 
that it was merely another example of Oriental exaggeration- It was 
probably due to the Moorish historian and geographer Hassan dbn 
Mohammed el-Wassan, a native of Granada^ who after hi% probably not 
quite voluntary, conversion to Christianity* had adopted the name of Leo 
Afrioous at die Court of Pope Leo X, and iiad given the following 
description of Timbuktu in ijaru 

Tlie iowp of Timbuktu presents a wonderful sight, merdwts and iuilsfi& liv* (here 
in grai number^ md ike inlubiranE* are very rich. . - * NutiMrous fbunoins provide 
fresh water and dim h no Licit of grain and Bwafreh. . - . Ttie king has a very <Jia- 
linjruiik-d and courdy bearing Wltcncver he rides nut, lie mounts a camel and is pt- 
ceded by nobles; all IlIs warriors ride on Itorseback. He has three thousand mounted 
men and very many foot-soidiers^ armed with poisoned arrows and conmndy xrt 
readiness.... In Timbdfcm these are also very many scholia, who are aided by ihc 
king. Counties; luanuscripEs and books are miponed from ftmdgn lands, and not 
infrequently meire money b spent -on these than on all die other imp-ms counted to¬ 
gether. 

Prisoners in hostile* or at least in foreign, lands usually see their own 
homes in the most glowing colours, since this helps to keep their spirits 
up. Furthermore, experience lias taught us that those who are called 
upon, to give information are prricutarly liable to exaggerate boih the 
good and the eviL Tims the golden halo about Timbuktu is probably 
due to tile influence of Leo Africanus. It was to lure travel lets right up to 
the time of Heinrich Barth- 

The glory of Timbuktu, which had undoubtedly bran red at an earlier 
epoch* was probably due to the radiance of a unique personality. In I493t 
die Negro state of MeDi, which included this trading dty on the Niger, fdl 
under the sovereignty of Askia Mohammed Tute, king of Gao, The new 
ruler, who loved pomp and splendour as much as the Mandingu tribe, the 
owners of Timbuktu during die past hundred and fifty years, lavished the 
gold of die state treasury tins tint ingly on the town and its inhabitants. 
When Mausa Musa, die greatest king of the Mandmgu, had gone on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324* his expenditure had been so magnificent that 
the price of gold had dropped to rock bottom in Egypt and Arabia. Askis 
Mohammed Tine did not wish to go down to history as less magnificent. 
Between t49J and 1497 he too went to Mecca, md took three hundred 
thousand ducats for travelling expenses. But this did not suffice, and 
an a li ter hundred aid fifty thousand ducats had 10 be added. The expendi¬ 
ture was well worth it, for just as Melli and Timbuktu had become famous 
throughout Arabia under the rule of Mania Musa, so their glory was re¬ 
vived under Askia Mohammed Ture. Artists, merchants and scholars 
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came in throngs to rake up raddcooe in the town, Askia Mdunxmed Tore 
himself was appointed the Caliph's plenipotentiary in ihe Sudan, and -Leo 
African us wrote of his mie; 


In liis rime rhe wralih of a man was by the number of his books as well as by 

ih&hurc&s in bis sublet 


Gaillic, of coursej had known nothing of this, and the following morn¬ 
ing brought him a painful awakening. There was no "Queen of the 
Desert*; Timbuktu was not in the Jeost like the glamorous dues of TAc 
Arabian Nights. Deeply disappointed he noted in his journal: 

When my ftisi enrhmrairo at t mrii tng Timbukiw had died down* 1 bad ro admi t tlm 
sinncihing quite diJTctttu 10 my apeziaiiuti* Uy bdTuic me, The town consisted of 
nothing but badly batll bouses of day, stirroufldcd by yebowteh-whiter dulling suidi. 
'Die streets were monotonous and mriandwlic like the dfsert No birth could be lu-ird 
singing fmtn the roof-tops. Nevertheless it was a marvellous sight to see 40 lar^r a 
dty in the middle of die desert* nod I had to admin- the estunions of its founders to 
erect ii. 


This verdict is doubtless a little harsh and resembles that of 3 bachelor 
who discovers that his beloved is by no means as fair as she was in the 
photograph in die marriage bureau, but the description of Timbuktu in 
modem guide books is not much more encouraging. The writer usually 
stresses the cool shade of the narrow' alleys, die small artificial lakes in the 
botanical gardens, and the buildings of die military and civil authorities — 
bui that is all. If the great sdt caravans with many Thousands of camels did 
not pass Timbuktu twice yearly on ihcir journeys to the south —tutz true 
ir£r curkust— little more dian "die monotony and melancholy of die 
desert" would have remaLned. 

Cailli-i could not have foreseen the subsequent importance of Timbuktu 
ibr the French, who sixty-si* years later, under the command of a certain 
Major joffre, were to conquer the town in bloody battle. Caillie stayed 
only fourteen days and on the qih May tS*B he joined a large caravan of 
1,400 camels going north. Its route lay across one of the most desolate 
parts of the Sahara, a region which was only opened up to motor transport 
in I9J5, and where even today no tourist traffic of any hind is known. 
Only a few days after leaving Timbuktu, die East tre'ces of vegetation 
erased, yielding place to the desert which stretched fully twelve hundred 
mile? to the north as far as the Mediterranean. 

Caillie knelt down in reverence before the Almighty: 


As soon » -he U* an . I d! on my h«, following the e « mp t, of d «r pim* 
Mmltm*. bm unlike them J pm«d to d* God of the Otttebm. My eye, wen. Itim cd 
mwrnd* (hr nnr^ my m y fbmily and my friends, and 1 Wngb God » 

In the fevo»r of my <W t I iu^med tbt my pmy„ had b«m 
beud and that 1 should be the fint European to fam e crossed ikii «4i of wntl ftom 
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■if souiIl Thin (bought iirengilisnuJ nw. Wfii)^ all other facts flowed signs of sorrow 
and sadness, raiitt was glowing mill hope and joy, 1 leariMied by these filings, F swung 
up on mv caffitJ to ovenaka my companions and be the final to enter upon the desert 
tcpaiiiing die fertile Suiim from the North Africin regions. 

Caillie had to pay for this privilege with terrible privations. Their rate 
of progress being slow—at best two and a half miles an hour —water soon, 
became scarce. Since it was known that the alleged Egyptian was without 
any means, he was left to thirst like the slaves. His tongue swelled up, 
filling Iiis parched mouth, and every gulp was agony to him. He was beset 
with hallucinations from the blinding sun and the scorching heat, and a 
persistent cough, herald of the tuberculosis which was to end his life ten 
years later, tacked his emaciated body. Nevertheless, day alter day he 
managed 10 make cryptic notes of Ids experiences and to draw sketches. 
Only those who have gone desperately short of water, not at sea, but in 
the desert, can know the full extent of Ren£ Caillie’s tremendous achieve¬ 
ment. 

He did not give in, and on the 1.4th August l8i8 he entered Fez, after 
seven tv-five days of unspeakable torture. Full of gratitude and joy that fse 
lud won through, he went to see the French consular agent in Rabat, a 
rich native merchant. The agent did not liave die slightest intention of 
bothering with the individual standing before his porch in the bunting 
midday su n, * covered in rags, burnt black by the sun, ids body shaken by 
hi> incessant cough, and so aged tliat no one could have guessed that he 
was still young in years*. The coloured servants sent the beggar packing. 

Once again Calllil's fortunes were at a low ebb, but again he did not give 
up. He hobbled and starved his way to the French consul in Tangier, 
After five hundred and thirty-eight days, having covered some three 
thousand miles, he was granted a respite. The consul enthusiastically 
frnbracyd his compatriot, congratulating Iiim on his great feat. He did 
everything in his power to help CailUe back to health and to the honours 
dot awaited him in France. Proudly the consul reported to the Quai 
d'Orsay: 

fjilltf ts tile victor of Tunirtikm. He has crossed Africa a* a beggar. In this con¬ 
dition he threw hlnueif upon the hospitality of ray bouse. I took hint in, and deem 
Tnyylffortumur tacked that I was the first Frenchman to emhrjce him. 

Hardly twenty-four hours after reaching Paris, the news of Cai (Lie's 
exploit and safe return was in London, liaving been Telegraphed" by 
semaphore, in all its details. The African Association, however, was 
much cooler in its praise of the courageous young Frenclunau, for 
although it was very interesting that a European had finally managed to 
resell Ti mbukt u, and that lie had returned alive, bringing fascinating 
details of life in the ' Queen of the Desert", little scientific knowledge bad 
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been won* Later the enthusiasm of Caillic's compatriots was even 10 be 
held against Titm. Moreover the Association was busy preparing another 
expedition to the Niger. It was led by the Soot, Hugh Cbpperton, and 
managed to produce a fairly conclusive solution to the problem of the 
Niger. 

Mungo Park’s first journey had already shown that the Niger could not 
he a west-flowing branch of the Nile, since its course ran in the opposite 
direction, i.c* from west to east. Nevertheless, it might still be a tributary 
of die 1 Father of Rivers', flowing right across the Black Continent and 
joining the headstream of the Nile or even the Congo, somewhere far to 
the east. The assumptions of antiquity, however, were quite obviously 
false, for no branch of the Nile flowing westwards existed. 

But the above considerations still did not explain what really happened 
to die Niger. Although, three hundred years earlier, the Portuguese had 
discovered a mighty river in the Gulf of Guinea flowing through a vast 
delta into the ocean, and on more than one occasion had given it as their 
opinion that this was the mouth of the Niger, no conclusive evidence was 
obtained to settle the question until 1827, when one of Hugh Clap perron's 
men returned to Europe bringing the journals of the expedition. Clapper- 
ton, who lind gone in search of the German Hornemann, had reached Lake 
Chad as early as 1823, and had then marched "westwards. Not far from 
Sokoto, he liad encountered a w ide river, coming from the north-west and 
flowing south. His African and Arab advisers insisted that this was the 
Niger, but Clapper ton, the wary Scot, Imd to see for himself before he was 
convinced. 

No sooner had lie arrived in London in 1824 to make his report for da* 
African Association, titan he booked a passage on a tea-dipper bound 
for India. With as much canvas as she could carry, the ship raced towards 
the south. In the spring of 1813, Clapperion was put ashore in the Bight of 
Benin, rear Lagos, lie !iad orders to make for Sokoto and Boron, and 
from there to explore the heads t ream of the Niger, Since C bp peri on 
had adequate funds at his disposal, his expedition was soon ready to leave. 
The first stage to the north was accomplished in forced mardws and in the 
same year he and his companion Richard Lander entered Sokoto, the town 
that he had visited sixteen months earlier from the north. 

Thus (lie western part of Africa had been crossed for the first time from 
north to south along a line miming approximately at to" East. Further* 
more, Cbppexton had established the important fact that the Ni-<er 
did not ran to the cast as Mungo Park had stated hut to the south. 
He still had no kno wledge of the river’s course through the Saliara from 
Timbuktu to Sokoto, and with Scottish tenacity he tried, for one and 
a halt to obtain the Sultan of Sokoto’* consent ,0 continue 

his journey. The realization that he would never receive permission from 
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the Arab ruler broke his hem; his health foiled 2nd he died on die 13 th 
April 1827. 

Under the circumstances it was not surprising dm CaiUi^s exploits 
did nor cause a greater sensation in London- France, as we have said, 
feted and heaped honours upon him. The Parisian Geographical Ss>cl£ty 
awarded him their prize and published Ids account of liis travels; the 
government gran led him a pension of 6 ,ooq francs and dubbed him a 
knight of the Legion of Honour— honours such ** rarely fall to the lot of 
a bakcr-assbfaiifs son! But his glory was soon to pale. Voices were raised 
casting doubt on Ids achievements* Some of his enemies evtm went so far 
as to call him a liar and to state that he had never been to Timbuktu, This 
rumantic young man, this fanatic, had something tin “French about him, 
and 1 he land of raison and cfart^ having no sympathy with inspired 
enthusiasts, rejected him. It did not avail Caillte much to reply with 
proud modesty to his detractors that those who criticized his lack of 
scientific education were fully justified* he was no scientist* but he must 
defend himself against attacks on his integrity: 

I have done my d^d despite poverty and my l*ck of science. I have told f urope 
wiuu Timbuktu u. Truth i* die only merit of my report. Mo 'inc liquid iry to deprive 
me of this achievement wrought with so much suJEcrtng. My imperfect style jnd my 
ignorance art? open to crindsm by all those who perfected their in and science instead 
of going to Umbukui \ 

Rene Caillie retired to the country* □ disappointed and embittered man„ 
He never again appeared in public* and in the middle of May tS j8 f only 
ten years after his magnificent journey, he quietly passed away of tuber¬ 
culosis —the doctors said, but we should like to ad d, of a broken heart also. 

Tlie greatest tribute to Rem? Caiilid came not from France itself* but 
from across the Rhine. Dr. Heinrich Barth, the great explorer from Ham¬ 
burg, said on his own successful return from Africa, ten years after Caillie's 
deaths 

II b a greaj pltsdsuTt for me to do justice to the name of a traveller who was the coti- 
s»( vtcura of attacks on his character zr?d Ills integrity, and who died befott: the 
voices of cdi pinny tud nialrrelcotc cntild be silenced. 1 deem it my boundcri duty to 
deebre that Rcn& Call W was erne of the mow rclbhte explorers of Africa. He was no 
sdcmbt, ii ti True, blit wiflirjul enstjumenzs and with the minimum of means ha 
ad&isvcd mote ilnn most other travellers would have done under tile same rircum- 
mne 13, 

This affidavit on behalf of a man who had followed (he dreams, of his 
youth, silenced the doubters and men of ill will. Caillie’s, magnificent 
achievement is now recognized everywhere. But tn France they will 
never endorse the old Swedish saying: he goeth farthest who knoweth no! 
when: lie goeih. This was surely the motto which Rene Gullit dedicated 
himself 10 prove. 
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One dismal October evening in ihe year 1849 a young man, dressed in 
« ltat was then the latest fashion, was returning to his apartment in the 
Luiscnstrassc in Berlin. He had a modest but cost apartment on the fust 
floor, Jilled with books and strange exotic bric-a-brac: silver-mounted 
Arabian pistols, wide-necked Roman amphora£ t pointed African spears, 
copper coffee-mills from Morocco, Egyptian goldmasks, and Turkish car¬ 
pets. On bis front door there was, a small brass plate, on which was en¬ 
graved; Dr. phi!. HSJNKicH bahth, and just a year ago the following 
words had been added: University lecturer. 

Despite the fact that he was but twenty-eight years old, Dr. Barth had 
seen quite a bit of the world. He had been to North Africa, Egypt, Asia 
Minor and to Turkey, but it was not in those places that he had acquired 
his elegant I mbits. lie just had to be well dressed, He was no dandy but 
whenever a man goes courting, or is in love—and Dr. Barth was deeply 
in love—he likes to shine for ail the world to see. In addition. Dr. Barth, 
was only trying to compensate for the reproaches iliat had dogged him 
since childhood and that had made him suffer so cruelly. It had continually 
been said of bint that he was moody, obs tinate and arrogant, a bad com¬ 
rade and an unpredictable fellow. 

He had enjoyed going to Iris primary school and iiad made friends there, 
bur everything changed when in 1832, at the age of eleven, be went to the 
jnhanncufii, the most demanding of all the schools in Hamburg. The cliff- 
cullies of hU class-mates were child's phv ro him. He not only read Caesar, 
\irgd and Herodouii with ease, bui at home delved into the ancient 
goograpliers and scientists such as Pausanbs, Strabo and Pliny. Soon he 
was cal fed .1 sw ot and a goody-goody by the oilier children, Tliis was un¬ 
just for be did not want to curry favour with lus teachers, but he was 
simply unable 10 make any son of contact with his class-mates. While they 
were playing at Indians or oilier make-believe games, he preferred to pore 
over his Arab grammar, for Orttk did not suffice him* since reading 
Mungo Park's own account of his travels he wanted to learn the language 
of Islam as well. He was learning English just by the way. and, at the age 
of fourteen, knew it so w ell that his teachers were dory of giving lessons 
to his class. Time after lime the boy showed up gaps in their knowledge. 
They had noticed with astonishment out of the staff-room window that 
instead of phying with the other boys of Ids class, he would spend the 
play-limes doing gymnastics to strengthen his body. They didn't quite 
know what to make of him! 1 

Psychoanalysis was not known at that time, but if it lad been, it would 
soon have been discovered flat it was not Us teadters and lib class-mates 
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that lie wanted to impress, but his mother. He hitnsell was quite ignorant 
of this, and he undoubtedly received liis fair share of maierria! love. His rwo 
sisters were perfectly normal, happy children, and he would have grown 
up equally liappy, had not God endowed him with a hypersensitive soul. 
He sensed very early on how much his mother admired her husband. 
Joliann Christoph Heinrich Barth had come to Hamburg a penniless 
orphan from Thuringia and liad managed to make his own way to the top. 
He had become a rich merchant and a man of such honour and integrity that 
be was quickly accepted by the old Hamburg families as one ot their own. 

Young Heinrich was well aware that bis father s achievements were con¬ 
siderable, and he, too, wanted to be heeded and admired. Love was not 
enough. He did not see much of His lather—sway ai the office from early 
morning till late at night—but Mother was home all day and was the 
centre of his whole life. It was to her, and nor to his father, that he looked 
for admiration, and thus, quite early on, the unconscious wish was bom 
to outstrip his father. Year after year he came first at school, but dial was 
not enough. If Mother was to admire him as much as die admired Father, 
then he would have to achieve something quite out of the ordinary. 

Needless to say, Heinrich Barth’s mother did not have any idea of what 
was going on in lier son’s mind. She came from Hanover of good middle- 
class stock, and valuing nothing more than bourgeois respectability, she 
was proud of die fact that her husband had gained wealth and respect 
through bis own powers alone. She did note venrealke ihai her son resented 
her admiration, and would have been upset and worried had she known 
that he felt slighted and that he was making desperate attempts to assert 
his own maturity, skill and worth. How could she have known this, when 
her son never allowed his fantasy to run away with himself, as is usual 
with young men, when be never boasted or showed any false pride? Thus 
Heinrich’s mother was completely out of her depth when she was told 
that her son did not fit in, that he was sullen and obstinate. 

Of course, it was quite evident that he was different from his school¬ 
fellows. Instead of Joining Ids father’s firm, he went to Berlin University 
as soon as he hod matriculated. Instead of becoming a merchant, be sought 
after wisdom and learning. Instead of studying the fashionable subjects of 
his day—modem European languages, History of An and Philosophy—lie 
threw himself into the study of archaeology and geography. It was un¬ 
heard of to study these young sciences, but be, after all, Itad to strive for 
the unusual with all his might. 

Great intentions, even when they are not part of our conscious will, 
must be paid for. Just as Ranh had no real childhood when a: school, so as 
a young freshman he forwent hU youth. On the soth March 1&43, at the 
age of twenty-two, lie wrote an uncannily prophetic and perceptive letter 
to his parents: 


3^0 Tin World Unveiled 

To sec lifl'r vrith every day and even wiih every hour one penetrates mare deeply 
and more clearly into science,« an infinitely satisfying joy, but it con easily degenerate 
into faipremt egotism, and bring a complete disregard for every tiling ilia: happens 
outside oneself. One loams to find one's joy in one's own droughts, one soon I earnsto 
make do ’without other people and almost to despise them.... i am only concerned 
with my own inner development, my own ability in order that I may best serve matt' 
kind, for which naturally I wish to get some recognition and a Units glory’. 


To his father, his teachers and his friends it was dear from die very out¬ 
set that diis introspective* self-confident young man, who resisted every 
constraint, was completely unfitted to take a job as private tutor after he 
had finished Ills studies. This was the custom at the time and was not a bad 
custom either! Nowadays immature young pedagogues are sent into 
schools almost immediately after their final examinations. A hundred years 
ago they worked for some years as private tutors before going into the 
classroom, having gained a great deal of valuable practical experience 
beforehand. Heinrich Banh was not made for such a post, I Us father 
realized this with deep concern* but since he liad money enough* he 
decided to send the newly graduated Doe cor Philosophize it A 1 agister 
Artium on an extensive tour of North Africa, in the hope tliat the world 
would rub the comers off him and make him more sociable. 

On the 31st January 1845, Heinrich Barth set out from Hamburg. He 
reached Tangier, travelling via London, Paris and Madrid in the summer 
of the same year. Much of tills Journey lie accomplished on foot, carrying 
a rucksack on his back, and a clumsy red box containing a daguerreotype. 
He travelled to Egypt along the southern coast of die Mediterranean, 
returning to Germany at the end of 1847 after an absence of almost three 
years via Palestine, Syria. Constantinople and Athens. He took back with 
him a store of new experiences, a bullet in his thigh —a memento of a fight 
■with a band of predatory nomads tn the African desert —and a pedantically 
exact account of liis expenses which showed a final balance of 14,000 
thalers. 

Once again, he went to Berlin in order to establish himself and began 
uadung at the university in the summer term of 1849. His fitxt lecture was 
about the geological structure of North Africa, but lie was not very 
successful. His students were much more concerned with politics, and in 
any case he was far from being a good speaker. Thus his lecture-hall, which 
even at die beginning had only contained a Iiandful of students, emptied 
completely after the first two or three lectures. Dr. Heinrich Bareli had to 
give up his course because of lack of interest. 

Tuts happens to a good many lecturers, who yet go on to become com¬ 
petent speakers and teachers. It is not easy to acquire the technique of 
lecturing and Home has never been built in one day. Heinrich Barth was 
old enough to realize this and to profit from his mistakes, bm lie was a man 
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who made enormous demands on himself and who expected success at the 
very first go. His failure was 3 fatal blow to him. 

He would have taken it very tragically indeed, if at that very moment hs 
had nor met the woman of his life. We do not know who she was or what 
she was called. No letter from her liand, no forelock, or locket containing 
her picture has been preserved, but we can imagine dial she must have 
been strongly attracted 10 this 'lone wolf, who was always grasping for 
ibe stars. To be the star of his life was a reward to tempt any woman; tint 
is until she realized that there was yet a brighter star in his firmament—his 
mother; until she realized, too, that this man capable of such extraordinary 
things craved nothing so much as admiration and an attentive audience. 

Obviously no woman w'ould stand for such treatment for long. Thus, 
when on that f th October *849, Heinrich Barth returned to Ids apartment, 
lie found a note on his desk. TJw paper was familiar to him and so was die 
handwriting; for some months now he had known it better even titan his 
own. He opened the note and read its contents. For some moments his 
brain refused to take in what it said. At last the meaning of those words 
written in his beloved’s hand forced iiself upon him —she would never see 
him again. He sat down as if stunned, and it was some time before be 
noticed that he liad another letter. It was in the handwriting of his revered 
colleague, friend and teacher, Karl Ritter, the founder of geographical 
science in Germany. In this official leucr Ritter informed Ids friend riiat 
the name of Dr. Heinrich Barth had been put forward as an assistant for 
James Richardson on Ids second African expedition. Professor Ritter's 
letter stated that the British Government, which was financing Ricliard- 
son’s expedition to Kano, would almost certainly ask Dr. Heinrich Barth 
to participate. 

He was highly excited and suddenly the image of art old Negro slave, 
met at Tunis four years before; flashed into Jus mind. The Negro lmd read 
his hand and stated: ’When it pleases God, you will set off to visit Kano/ 
Kano I the most important city of North Africa, lying south-west of Lake 
Glad I The other note was forgotten. Barth knew that fate had called him. 
He was not going to Africa because his bean was broken. He would have 
gone on this expedition even if the little note had sworn love eternal] 
Destiny bad knocked on his door and Heinrich Barth was ready to follow 7 
itscalL 


8 

Africa lias a strong power to fascinate and charm and it never releases 
its hold over the traveller who lias once succumbed to its wild, untamed 
beauty. Never again will he be able to forget the rumbling of the sand¬ 
storms in the infinite deserts, the hundred-tliroated choirs of the jungle. 
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die indescribable play of sunset colours on die high mountain glaciers. 
The spell of Africa holds him enthralled, 

Mungo Part renounced his profession and his safe bourgeois existence 
in order to travel in Africa once again. Thu magic of the dart continent 
had claimed Bnrnemann and Cailliti when iliev were still cliildren, and 
Hugh Clappertnn, immediately on liis return from his first expedition* 
toot the first ship back again. Livingstone disappeared into Central 
Africa in t84t, to return to England fifteen years later for only a xhort stay. 
Tiie rest of his life was devoted 10 the exploration of the Black Continent. 
Heinrich Barth was lost in Africa for five years and his presumed death 
was marked by solemn obituaries. Gustav Nachrigal, too, spent many 
years travelling in Africa and reappeared one day tn 1879, liardly capable 
of speaking his own language, to confound the people who lud tong since 
given him up for lost. Henry Morton Stanley renounced a promising 
career as chief reporter on the New York Herald because Africa had cast 
its spell over him. He had left originally to go in search.of Doctor Living- 
stone, but he was soon to be as bewitched as tile termer missionary. All 
his thoughts and activities were directed to completing the work of the 
other. 

Bui die magic of Africa can he most dearly seen ai work in the case of 
Heinrich Barth. Noi only was he enticed back to Africa rime after rime, 
hut a strange change took place m him. Many years latex he was to write: 
l l have become used to the desert and the infinite specs, so that I have 
lost the sense for petty details which normally suffocate men.' As soon as 
lie put foot on the soli of the Black Continent lie was immediately trans¬ 
formed into 3 different man. Only there was his whole personality 
allowed to develop. His inJiibmuns, his complexes, fell oiFltlm like 3 dis¬ 
carded skim His tender, sensitive sod no longer required a protective 
armour and die luuchy, imperious outsider in Europe became a kind, 
fatherly friend to the natives in Africa. He railed himself Abd-el-Kerim, 
servant of God, and even fifty years later the English traveller Lt. Hurst 
was advised to pretend he was die son of Abd-el-Kerim in Titnhuktu, He 
was told that no better letter of recommendation could exist in the eyes of 
die wild Bedouins of the Sahara. It seemed that only in the desert could 
Ranh find the missing half of his being, for once there, he became balanced 
and fully at one with himself. After the death of his last white comrade, the 
geologist Adolf Overweg - Richardson had died some days earlier — 
Barth found himself carrying the responsibility for the whole expedition 
and he wrote in a letter: ‘Instead of fueling depressed at the death of my 
friend I felt dial my forces were redoubled. There was a giant's strength 
in mer With iron resolution he took the weight on his shoulders 
carried on. 

In the middle of December 1849, Barth and the German scientist Dr. 
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Adolf Overweg, also employed by the English Government, arrived in 
North Africa entrusted with the task of preparing the expedition and 
recruiting their coffle, their caravan. The expedition's stores, which in¬ 
cluded a small boar that could be dismantled into four parts, list! not yet 
arrived from Europe and so they spent their time collecting together 
twenty camels, cowrie sheik, which served as currency in large parts of 
Africa, goods for bartering and for presents, provisions, medicaments, 
rents, water-skins and arms, etc. Barth’s personal luggage contained three 
books, a New' Testament, an edition of the Koran and a copy of Herodotus. 
Many years after Barth’s death litis book was found in Ms library. The 
great explorer had inscribed on the By-leaf: ‘Herodotus, my daily com¬ 
panion, whom I revere deeply. 1 

By the end of March 1830 the other member of the party, James 
Richardson, had arrived, and die expedition was ready to leave. Richard¬ 
son, a former missionary, lud already explored die Sahara as far as 1 he 
oases of Gat, about six hundred miles south-west of Tripoli. During his 
first trip Richardson had established connections with different Arab 
slidks living in die desert, and also with the Sultan of Bomu, tire black 
ruler of a state lying beyond the Salma, west of Lake Chad, who was 
anxious to open diplomatic relations with Europe. In the spring of the 
previous year, he had sent Ms Foreign Minister, a Negro slave, together 
with a lengthy caravan heavily laden with presents, across the desert to 
Tripoli, with die express order to call on the Queen of England and make 
overtures of friendship 10 Britain. When the naked black minister arrived 
in Tripoli to pay an official visit to the British consulate, the consul was 
greatly surprised and in some embarrassment. What on eart h was he to do 
’’rid 1 tills 'nigger? Fortunately tlu? weatlier that spring was rather cool 
and His Excellency, the Foreign Minister of Bomu, was trembling like a 
leaf with cold. Tile British consul saw his chance, and told 1 lis Excellency 
that compared with the climate of Britain, that of Tripoli must be con¬ 
sidered hot, and that His Excellency was sure to die of cold in England. 
He most strongly advised Mm to give up Ms visit to London and lie, the 
consul, would transmit the greeting of the King of Bomu to Her Majesty. 
The Foreign Minister promptly accepted this and left at lull speed. 

The whole of Tripoli was still enjoying the joke, when Richardson, 
Barth and Overweg appeared on the scene. While the three joined in the 
laughter, they realised that here was a sudden stroke of fortune, for in case 
of need they could claim to be ambassadors from England. They left 
Tripoli on the 14th Maidi 1848, in the happiest of moods, but five years 
later Barth was to be the only white man to return from the expedition, 

Thdr first goal was the town of Mumiq in Fezzan, about five hundred 
miles from Tripoli by the most direct route, though no cam van had ever 
gone that way. It led for days straight across Hamada-el-Hamia, a high 
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and stony tlwidjotiE any trace of vegetarian and completely without 
water- After fourteen daya of navel ling along a [fid. a dry river vallcv, 
they came across die unmistakable signs of a former Roman setriemenr; 

This mxK showed many tracer of <;no? hiving been culiivsinjj and soon qftcni anl* 
niljtr signs of Roman industry became visible whkli made ii even demr eFmt once 
upen a lime a Renan postal rosd, wilh milestones making (he dlssnna?, Inut run 
dirough this dc^rtotl central r^ginn, Unibminaiely none of die inscription!} ^ p c»t 
preserved. 

Although Barth had his copy of Herodotus in his pocket, he had left 
Pliny at home, otherwise lie could have read that some two thousand 
years previously this desert region had in fact been conquered by Roman 
legions, and thar Cornelius Balbus, a native of Cadiz, had penetrated as 
fiir as Gamma in the year 20 B.c, Later on Barth's expedition found other 
great fields of ruins and graves in Djerma, north-east of Murzuq. Barth 
was certain that Gamma, the 'famous capital of die Garamanres', had been 
situated here, as in fact Pliny had suggested, and as later investigations 
were to confirm. Had Barth been able to hire an aeroplane he could have 
seen even more. Everywhere, as far as his eye could teach, he w ould have 
seen the contours, of meadows, fields, wells, cities and villages buried 
under the sand — traces of a rich civilization and of a highly developed 
culture. 

Barth felt instinctively that lie could not have been the first white man 
10 have set foot in those parts. He Iiad the greatest respect for the tremen¬ 
dous achievements of the Romans, but his astonishment was even greater 
when in the UiA Telissarhe, the unexplored, uninhabited, sun-flooded 
mountain desert iialJVay between Murzuq and Gat, he discovered ancient 
rock-paintings, showing a watering-place with cattle, buffaloes, ostriches 
and many other kinds of animal. The only notable exception was the 
camel. Barth noted in Ills journal: 

In view of tie fact that these pictures were found u die gate of a watering-place along 
the great rood leading to the rmericr or the continent, they must be taken a" evidence to 
Show not onJy that curie were customary in those legions at that time,bill also iltat the* 1 
were a* boss of burden instead of the camel The c^mrl tiai indispensable 
mem* of transport across naked desero, is not ro be found among die animatshown 
in ih*e pictures, nor in the rou^i drawings made at a much Later date on the racks in 
die vidniry. 

Sixty years were to pass before these remains of an ancient past were 
investigated more closely. Barth's conclusions were fully confirmed- die 
people who had once lived here had not known thecameL Many more dis¬ 
coveries were made. Different stages in development and culture could be 
dearly distinguished. The oldest drawings o n the rock walls represented 
long processions of animals, reminiscent of a nursery frieze, Tliesc painted 
outlines of animals, which were executed with great vitality, represented 
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cattle, ostriches* giraffes, lions, elephants* rhinoceros and hippopotami. 
AH these tropical animals, which incidentally need a rich veneration with 
lakes, rivets, swamp, extensive savannahs and great forests in order to 
exist* were drawn and painted so realistically, and are so true to life that 
the artists, who came from a tribe ot burners living in That area about the 
time of the early Stone Age, must have drawn them from life. 

Later generations inconsiderately scratched their pictures ever these 
paintings from the third millennium before Chrisu These new pictures 
must have been the work of a pastoral people. Fhey still show numerous 
large wild animals but these are overshadowed by cattle- Large herds* and 
very occasionally a horse, are shown. The horse appeared in Egypt about 
1700 BiC* ? and was probably introduced there by the Hyksos who migrated 
from Asia to Egypt abom that rime* Hippopotami and elephants are mis¬ 
sing from this second lot of drawings* Obviously the rich and fertile land 
had begun to dry up* 

In the next phase, dated about 500 B-C-* representations of riiinoceroses 
and giraffes became rarer, until they, too, disappeared completely. 
Eventually cattle gam way completely to horses, shown as drawing 
chariots with armed men. Tt was about this time that die kingdom o! the 
Gam mantes was founded here. The continual desiccation of the soil had 
by then destroyed the large grazing grounds needed tur cattle* and the 
pastoral people had left the region, to be replaced by mounted nomadic 
tribes. Finally even horses disappeared, for now the barren soil bore 
nothing but coarse grasses and bustles* fit only tor camels 10 eat At last 
the s ships of the desert** probably introduced into these regions by the 
Arabs, made their appearance on the rock walls. This last stage occurred as 
late as the first century a*ix when the fertile land of North Africa, rich in 
water* had become a barren desert. 

Those inveterate enemies of Rome, die Carthaginians, did not make 
use of the came! * but brought elephants across die Mediterranean. 
Naturally, the Romans had met the camel during their campaigns in the 
Near East (die Semitic name gamal had, in fact* been borrowed by almost 
all European languages) hut none of their officers had ever thought of 
introducing it into North Africa, Ai that rime die Libyan province of the 
Roman Empire was still a fenile land, rich in water, but towards die end of 
the fourth century a,d +) when it liad long been desert* the means of govern¬ 
ing tr were simply no longer a^mlable. The power of Rome in North 
Africa Imd to gi ve way to Arab warriors who, mounted on camels as they 
were, gradual] v took over the country os fer as die Niger, 

Naturally these changes did not rake place overnight. For many cen¬ 
turies horses managed 10 coexist with these strange Asiatic beasts of 
burden, just as today the cimel exists side by side with the motor-cm But 
just as, iwcxuy-five years ago* the large-scale introduction of trucks led to 
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a complete shifting of power relationship* in North Africa, so, in its 
ilie camel produced an equally great revolution. 

At first tile introduction of the camel result eel in fhirlv simple tlungts in 
methods of transportation, but, as its use became more widespread, this 
new means of transport began to upset the political situation, until the 
whole structure came hashing to the ground. To begin with, die pre¬ 
datory Berbers of the coastal regions stuck to their own side of the Atlas 
Mountains, their motto being;' 1 and my brother against our cousin- 1 and 
my cousin against the stranger’, but soon they realized iliac die carnet 
could lie used for making raids deep into the immeasurable savannahs 
spreading south beyond die Adis mountains. As die Berbers were not 
noted for their gentle manners, it can easily be understood why the 
peasants who lived around every warer-hol^ well and oasis in the Saliara 
migrated further south. The abandoned wells became tilled with sand, 
irrigation schemes toll into decay, and the fertile patches were fertile no 
longer. 

Perhaps the signifidnee of this will become clearer if we add a few 
ample facts: a quart of water per second is sufficient to irrigate from five to 
eight acres of land and to clumge the sterile desert, as if by magic, into a 
fertile land. This quantity of water can support sixteen thousand sheep. 
Each wdl means not only a fortune for its owner, but also registers an 
important victory over the desiccation threatening the savannah. The 
Sahara is not, as it were, constitutionally barren,- in fact only die ninth part 
oi' it is unahk ever to support any vegetation. Today an area of some 
750.000 square miles, i.e. an area equivalent to Germany, France. Spain 
and Italy pur together, has been made fertile by artificial irrigation. 

Tile black peasants who fled before the Berbers inevitably produced 
overcrowding in the southern lores r regions, and so gradually the trees 
were ait down to make way lor fields. As the trees disappeared, so the 
desert advanced and began to ear into the fertile landscapes. The process 
that had started in the north was continued in the south, and each year the 
desert advanced by about half a mile, driving the peasants before it. 

Barth did not suspect anything of there former events. He did not even 
have the leisure to give a gnat deal of thought to the strange paintings in 
the Utd Tdissorhe, Though Honremann had mentioned ancient petrified 
tree-imnks and extensive bonks of fossilized shells in lits accounts of the 
Egyptian desert, no one Itad inferred that those batten areas had once been 
ferule, growing crops, providing excellent pasture for cattle Barth had 
no inkling that the remarkable pictures he was admiring gave the due to 
the fine or tint area, nor, indeed, did he have much time for reflection as 
tt was imperative to reach waier quickly. As a rule, die cofHe would start 
off atreven 0 clot*, m die morning while it was still cool, and continue till 
the afternoon at an average speed of about two and a half miles per hour. 
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Tims the expedition covered some twenty-five ro tliirty miles per day. 
Hiitiia and Uracil, die two native guides^ would pitch camp in the late 
afternoon- The coflle travelled in die Arab manner, every camel going by 
itself, and though following the general direction it might wander off to 
the left or right of die path in search of a blade of grass or even a thin bmh, 
The disadvantage of this method of travelling was that it was by no means 
easy to gather the animals together in the evening* 

Tim was a constant source of irritation for Barths and whenever possible 
be used 1 torses. His journals give us M details of die technique of travel* 
ling with 'desert ships'. Many European explorers before Barth ImJ 
travelled by came], and all had had to contend with the attacks of sca^ 
sickness f caused by the appalling swaying motion ol the beast as it moves* 
But detailed reports of such numers had not been known before Banh 
published his journals, and the European public learnt with keen interest 
that one had to distinguish among three kinds ot camel, Le. the one- 
humped dromedary, die racing dromedary culled the and the 

larger and more heavily built two-humped beast of burden, die Bactrian 
camel. All three kinds were surprisingly docilci They fed on any form of 
coarse vegetation and, whereas the elepliant needed at least fifteen buckets 
of water with its meals, a camel could easily go without water for seven or 
eight days* The record time For a camel to go without water in the Sab am 
is seventeen days, and the camels used in building die telegraph line 
through the Australian bush are said to have gone without water for 
thirty-four days, though this was during the winter. 

Bactrian camels can carry more titan 300 pounds of cargo, while racing 
camels can only carry the rider and his personal luggage. Vbu& the fast 
Tuareg, the predatory and fanatical Bedouins of the central Saliam, did 
not liave much difTiculty in catching up with die caravans. They travelled 
in a completely different manner. Their camels were tied together head to 
oil, and they advanced like a long chain at die surprising speed of over 
sixty miles each day. Barth knew this and was ceriain rimr, in spite of 
BJchardson^s good connections, the expedition w ould be attacked- Armed 
with a double-barrelled gun and a revolver lie would fuss around the 
caravan like a destroyer round a convoy* He seemed to be everywhere at 
once. lie utilized this activity for taking compass readings, making rapid 
sketches of the landscape and jotting down brief notes. During the evening 
after the day s match he would enter his observations into his journal, 
writing on the desk which Mohammed, die servant who accompanied him 
from 1 to 1S55, would have produced from a plank and some boxes, 
Barth worked steadily on, well into the night, drawing the map of the 
caravan route from Tripoli io the south. In uncertain country he would 
order forced marches, sometimes of twenty-four to thirty hours at a 
stretch* 
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Oil the 14th March, death made its Srstaitempt to seize Heinrich Barth, 
grange turretlike mountain mins could be wen rising above the sands, 
, * rom the rouie “be caravan was following. The ruins looted tike 
die remains ol forts or palaces. Against the ad sice of the guides Barth set 
out to investigate the strange rock formations. For safety, Ovcrweg 
followed him some of die way at a distance, for the Arabs Juid refused to 
accompany the white explorers. They knew the ‘haunted mountainthey 
knew that evil spirits, walked about there. Let the mad t^mrs risk 
then lives alone 1 

Barth took a small v^iier-skin with him and a few dates, and advanced 
tow ards the mins. Suddenly a deep ravine cut across his path. Barth 

^L. 1 ' ^ * l J* r ca[ snd, a few hours later, stood on the 

opposite cliff not far from the ‘haunted mountain’. No traces of huildings 
or pmmres or inscriptions were to be discovered. The action of the weather 
“ d C T* *'“p P“™ of rock into the outlines of turrets and battle¬ 
ments. ight tell before Barth could return, and when the sun rose next 
morning he discovered he Iiad lost his way. He could sec or hear nothing 
ot tfie caravan, or of Overweg. 

His water was finished and the dried dates fell like pebbles in his mouth. 
As the sun rose, he felt the pangs of thirst and by noontide they were 
unbearable. He took his knife and widt its point opened one of his veins 
and sucked ks own blood. Dusk began to fall and lie felt that he had no 
more hope of rejoining the caravan. 

Suddenly I li^rd lb= kornae billing sound of j c^L No music COu |d have been 
meter to ray ens tt f hn momcm. 1raked mysdf . tinfefrom ihe groimd ,nd saw one 

*r c d “ l “ ce k ** to S easily around him. He had rav 

footman* m iltt wnd hut had lost ihe i«t in die siooy ground. Wiiii mv m-vhed 

ts£ "fr 1 7 iw ; ***-■ *—■£? w J57jgl 

“ d [ rc P 1y _ {«“ * 3 tewrocinwnis he was sitting hv my side wsshLs ind 

S£5j 2 ^ : w!l 7 JT Lc Dur f mjlun[ ™ty into « d jsLa* 

i ^ r 7' ■ ' A1Ul ^ J After ray saviour |„d refoSLd me thus £ 

Sr^l7 £ i ray mWill | *** **’?“ "** driftI n P *« 1 found it 
t*5j Ti ft ™ his camel and hanrawd towanfe the lenrs . Ar 

SI ™ J ? tpC ^ J ur . !ll,ie Jnd for ***i tolled no Gradual v, however 
my utengm tame back so nw, - 1 

At the beriming of May 1850, the caravan entered the town ofMumw 
and on the 18th July, lour months after leaving Tripoli the throe „ hii 2 
preached tkeirfimt destinarion, the oasis ofCaXh^o^h^d 

TWea shra-kTn ^T’ ™*****Mly to Win the fii^ur of the 

uareg shaks. Thus when, some days later, the caravan moved on to t» 
next objective, the mountains of Air it snsm»A r v , ° n 1 w 
would be attacked. f ***** *“• ** 
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many rest-houses, wells and petrol pumps. The same Tuareg who sixi y 
years ago were the rulers and die scourge of this region, now fill your ear 
with petrol and water and expect a rip. Tliey themselves are daring drivers 
who know the desert like the pockets of their overalls. As you switch on 
the engine they call out in husky French; 'Attention, monsieur —look out L 
do not drownl' Strange though this warning might sound, the number of 
reckless tourists who have been drowned in the middle of tile Sahara is 
surprising. The Air district in particular has claimed many victims, fn 
September and October, when the clouds coming from the west pour out 
their burden of rain onto tile mountain massif, tremendous masses of 
water rush down the many ravines and valleys carrying everything before 
them. 

Fortunately Barth and his companiuns crossed this region shortly 
before the rainy season. After many dangerous adventures, rliey readied 
some sort of understanding with the Tuareg and were able to proceed 
unchallenged, and so could devote all their attention to surveying and 
mapping tire route. When at last it did begin to tain, they were amazed to 
see how quickly die sterile desert became covered with grass. They saw it 
Nourish and shine in the sun, and were filled with uncomprehending 
wonder. 

As the expedition was proceeding through the Air mountains, one of 
the inhabitant* of those parts informed Barth that die town of Agadcs was 
not far away. Agad£s, he said, was a great dty in the middle of the desert 
and was far more beautiful than Timbuktu. This news thrilled Barth. 
Three hundred years earlier, Leo Afrieanus had written a long description 
of Agad£$, but while Agad&i is nowadays a favourite spot in the Sahara, at 
the time of Barth few* had heard of it, and it is small wonder that our 
explorer was full of eagerness to make a small detour to visit it. He knew 
very well die dangers dial might lie in wait for him and even the Tuareg 
tried to put him off, but Barth’s resolution was unshareable and, although 
his funds were almost exhausted, he managed to persuade some of the 
drivers and carriers to accompany liim. 

Contrary to all expectation, the detour was a great success. On Wed¬ 
nesday, the t jth October 1850, Barth entered Agadb at the head of a small 
coffle. The town was largely in ruins bur it had obviously been much more 
important in the past. Although the town was but a shadow of its former 
greatness, it was still a strange experience to come upon a dty that had 
once housed 50,000 inhabitants in the middle of the desert. 

Naturally Barth was extremely interested in die origins of the place and 
in ascertaining who had once had the fantastic idea of founding a eapiinl 
dty- in tltat deserted region, a dty, moreover, which would have to be 
fully dependent on imports for its existence. Slowly he pieced together bits 
of information and learned that the town bad been built by Berbers from 
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Norili Tripoli atid that they had iiad very good reasons for doing so. By 
fair means and foul, by the beginning of the fifteenth century, they had 
made themselves masters of the mineral salt deposits on both sides of die 
Air mountains. This made diem tile rulers of North Allies, for salt was in 
short supply tare and those who had none tad to buy it either from the 
remote Sudan or from the Berbers with gold, Ivory, slaves or other 
valuables. Hit Berbers soon r ea l ise d that, they could not control tits ever- 
increasing volume of business from Tuai, Gadamb,and Aujik, which were 
too far away, so in 1460 the owners of die salt monopoly decided to found 
die city of Agsfe as a kind of fortification, halfway between the two 
great salt deposits and in die immediate vicinity of th ,Jt ancient cam van 
route. J he town with its lofty battlements and towers, its fortifications and 
castles, had once been a centre of Islamic learning and tad boasted a 
famous library'. Its glory had lasted for about a century, during which 
tunc its population had risen to over 50,000 people. 

Bui even in Africa, trade followed the flag. The might of the Berbers 
declined and Timbuktu came to the fore. Agades began to fade in impor¬ 
tance. The rich trading-houses abandoned the city, leaving beliind at most 
an insignificant branch office. Eventually these too were given up as un¬ 
productive and too expensive and all that remained of rite heyday of 
Agades was old memories. Thus Barth noted: 

Hsr picture of Agades is that of an abandoned city. Everywhere one ton find traces 
of a lost gjtuv. Even in j}>c Centre of tta town the hcqres ail- largely in rains and only 
■ on* nurotraus moremain. Hungry birds of prey pwch on till 

decaying wails of the market-place, waiting to iri« upon any kind of refill. 

Those who live in a world in decline, those wiio know that sooner or 
later they must give up their home that was once great bur which is now 
inevitably lost, snatch at what moments of pleasure remain, Puritan morals 
arc incomprehensible to them. We with our A-bombs and H-bombs and a 
whole alphabet of death know only too well those common truths, but 
Barth, coming from a safe world, lacked all understanding of the ‘ to¬ 
morrow we die' mentality. He made die following indignant little entry 
on the 2jrd October 1850: J 


This morning I had a suiting proof of the easy morels of Agadfe Fire err sir girls ot 
won** cwnt inm our house to vis, me, aod with gr«t smplidty they invhed me m 
take my ^iasu« of il™, aore tbeSdtm wasatwy hunting and there was no n*d for 

*^i ?* i * a * ** kan * - pWi* -id they 
r? 8 "" hmb *•£■*** of *«• Tl^rlivdyandTh* 

gnl, or women irom Apdet *tti a MnJc far in i]*ir wamomsess: iJis I tll(l 

J t aElffl,pan * Vho ^ fo ^ unmolested tfoough 

<otbefe,™ fc forthL 
Wh ° J **«“ ™ I V “ 0 to mak, me waver in tm/csolutfora 

So, all Eiirofx-jii travellers in Africa have proved „ virtuous and 
cautious; ami many have entered into relations will, mum women, Tbc 
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German nobleman Pflckler-Mufitau took bade abrown slave-girl to Europe, 
‘Africa blackens' runs a proverb dial covers sudi unions which I lave often 
led to severe conflicted But obviously this forauktion docs not gel to the 
bottom of the problem, Barth himself was a ware of the deep complexity 
of die whole question, for He made die following emry in Ids journal 
after this visit from the nohle ladies of Agades: 

h would without doubt be better for a traveller in these buds sf he could rain? a 
female cmnpaniDti with hint, both in regard to Ills own convenience and dbo hrause of 
the respect in which hs would then stand with die natives* In dftrir simplicity they isin- 
not underhand how a mm trail live without female company. The Western Tuareg 
bad nothing against me excepting ibv fact iliai 1 lived as 4 bachelor. 

A new Sultan had fust assumed office when Barth entered Agadb, and 
die German was able to attend his coronation. Barth presented the new 
potentate with a particularly elegant burnous, saying dial it. was a present 
from the Queen of England. Lie noted it> hh great pleasure that die Sultan 
was wearing his present at his Coronation. He was not die only one ro 
notice it, for as the Sultan was carried in die ceremonial procession through 
die city, all the sheiks from near and afar could see that be was wearing the 
gift df the foreigner. This circumstance assured Barth of the favour of the 
local tribes and soon afterwards, when he left to rejoin die main caravan, 
Abd-d-Kerim was ev erywhere a well-known and respected figure- 

At the end of October, he caught up with Richard son and Overweg, 
who bad called a Isa 3 i at die Tintellust oasis in die Air maun tains. Equipped 
with impressive letters of recommendation from the Sul inn of Agadesand 
certain of the effect of his personality and of ultimate success, Barth urged 
the immediate continuation of the journey. His two companions, however, 
decided to wait until the beginning of December in order to join a great 
salt caravan coming from the Bibna valley on its way to the Sudan. The 
delay was not to Barth's liking and this diversity of opinion was the 
beginning of differences between die leaders of the expedition that were to 
cause Barth to carry on later by lurosdf, at his own risk. 

The expected salt caravan arrived in Time! Just in December and the 
coffie of the three whites joined it. On the 6di January, after successfully 
crossing the desert^ the expedition finally reached die fertile regions of die 
Sudan. The first com fields appeared and prosperous native villages could 
be seen nestling among the valleys. 

It was a rich land, but Barth** entry in his Journal on Friday, die 10th 
January 1851, in which lie gives His reasons for ttedding to separate for 
the time being from Richardson* sounds most unconvincing: 

Here wc liad reached rrgin&i where it was. pliable for individual travel ten lo follow 
their (Twn path. Overstg jnd myself decided te separate from Hkhunbon aw ing ra 
our kdt of funds. Each one of us. wai to try whaf lie could Aduevc by lunuelf mini 
ctira supplies of mooey arrived frem Europe 
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While thh argument strike us as spurious, there must have been valid 
grounds for Barth and Gversveg ro leave Richardsun, whose state of 
health was nor particularly good and who was to die rwt> momlis later ill 
exhaustion. The real reasons, whatever they might have been, must remain 
*ecra, ^ince Gvcrweg was 10 die soon after Richardson, and our only 
source ofinformation is Barth's jounuh 

On Saturday, the i tth January 185 s, Barth started south sow-ards Kano, 
the great Negro rity. He had agreed with Richardson and Ovenvcg to 
meet about the isi April rBf i, in Kuka, the capital of the kingdom of 
Buftili, west of Lake Chad. This was a long way from Kano, and Barth 
iiad to make great liastc. But his journey proceeded smoothly and in under 
three weeks he Iiad covered the incredible distance of about 375 miles. On 
the isi Fchmary lie entered the ‘African London*. Probably he was the 
first white man 10 have achieved ibis feat, though not die jam man from 
the Old World, since 300 years earlier, Leo African us liad reported: 

The land of Kano lies about 5 oo miles mst of die Niger. Its inhabitants Ive for ibfe 
moist pan in villages and hamler^ breeding cattle and cultivating die soil, The land i$ 
fertile and much gnjin^ dee and eouon are grown here, for iJie tnoufitaim tve wooded 
and many springs emerge from them- The capital Kano is surrounded by firm Its 
houses arc built of tight-coloured, stone. Its iniiahiranis are wealthy and highly civi- 

tbat 

Barth’s coloured companions, panic li tally his servant Mohammed, 
were looking forward to the pleasured awaiting them in the glittering 
metropolis of the Sudan, and their master too was in a good mood. It was 
almost a year since fcc hud set out on his first expedition. Time after time, 
during those twelve months, he had hoard -ipcak of Kano a$ the best 
staning-poisit for c.rplating Gerund Africa. Now he had reached it. 
Would he be able to continue? At firit, this did not depend on liimsdf but 
father on lus finances True, Ik* still possessed about 500,000 units of shell 
money, but during his entry into Kano he Jiad been forced to pay t i z s ooo 
shells for duty, handling clurges* etc., and he was faced with the necessity 
of having to make valuable presents to the Serki, the Governor of Kona 
and also to lus First Minister, the Gaidlmu, At the rbk of becoming 
impoveriihed, he dipped deep into his presentation box and gave the 
$€rki on elegant bUtk burnous worth 60,coo shells and also 0 red cap, a 
while shaw l, a targe piece of muslin, two small bottles of rose od, one 
pound of doves, one pound of incense, a razor, scissors, a sulerip and a 
large mirror. The Gakduna received a similar assortment of presents- 
Luckily both black statesmen were highly satisfied. 

Thus Barth could visit the town without hindrance. Kano was a pros¬ 
perous dty, for caravans from strange lands called there arid die shop* sold 
all kinds of local and imported goods. Tltere was a large roofed slave mar¬ 
ket wlicre staves of boih sexes and of all ages could be bought. Tiicre were 
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many gold- and silversmiths, dyers, and other tradesmen in this town. 
Great gentlemen in si lien cloaks rode across tin* market, and dose by were 
the lepers, the blind, the beggars and women of easy virtue. The peasants 
went out each day to nil their fields outside the dtv, and groups of in¬ 
dolent loafers and gapers sprawled out in the mild sun of the early day. 
Fifty thousand people lived in Kano, and the whole province had a 
population of almost a million. 

The town earned its livelihood mostly by manufacturing fine cotton 
materials which were exported to the whole of North Africa. The main 
centre for this trade was Timbuktu, which Jay some one thousand miles to 
die north-west, hut the direct route was so infested with robbers that the 
caravans from Kano had to make a long detour of some 2,500 miles, via 
the far more northerly oasis of Tuat and the most deserted parts of the 
desert, in order to reach their destination safely. 

Tliis delay was of relatively small importance. Time did not matter, and 
in any case, the profits from the trade in cotton materials were very good 
and the cost of Jiving was tow, Barth, who had left Europe at the beginning 
of the economic depression of the 'fifties, came to the conclusion tliat Kano 
was one of the most fortunate countries of the world. 

If we also lake inui emsideration the &ct that the inhabitants do not work, a$ jn 
Europe, in tremendous factories which deprive h uman beings of their dignity, bat that 
every family contributes to [his prosperity without having ro sacrifice the private Ihes 
nf its members, w- may well conclude that Kano is one of die happier brick Li the 
world 

Ttiis black city, which was hardly known in Europe, was ridi enough 
to purchase Europe's good*. It imported cotton materials of nil kinds 
from Manchester, silk and sugar from France, red woollen fabrics from 
Italy and Saxony, glass bowls from Venice, silk, writing-paper, mirrors, 
needles and iancy goods from Nuremberg, sword hM*-* from Suliugen 
and razor blades from Styria. Bartii told his employers in London that this 
trade could he doubled it die lower Niger and its tributary, the Benue, 
were explored more closely and if die travelling routes into die Sudan 
were used. 


9 

In order to teach Kuka at the appointed time, Barth had to leave Kano 
at the beginning of March. He travelled with three camels and one horse, 
and was only accompanied by his servant Mohammed. Although all die 
routes were infested by robber bands, he continued on his journey un¬ 
molested, In fret in the middle of the desert, he liad the extraordinary good 
fortune to meet an Arab coming from Tripoli with letters for Itim. One of 
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The let cere contained two Spanish rIuJ er^ 3 each one equal to about 5,coo 
sheik—a fortune in that pan of rile ’world* 

A few days 1 journey from Kuka, where he intended to pin the two 
other white members of die expedition, lie learnt tliat Ridiard_son liad died. 
He was deeply moved by this news and at first could not believe it- It was 
erne that he had left Richardson suffering a little from the change of 
climate between die pure mountain air of Air and the heavy, damp climate 
of die Sudan, but he had not been dangerously ill The news of Ricltard- 
softs death couldnm be true, even though the natives insisted on ii* They 
said he was buried in a grave under a large sycamore. Barth varied off at 
once and late that same evening lie arrived at the place. lie could doubt 
no longer: 

The event had caused great emlcaneut In the whale neigllbtiuriK^d. Mr. flichiirdson 
liad armed on ibe iSih February in a dehiliiared siait and Itad died early nntt morning. 
Niglir tvm far advanced when l temmed iq my tenu Rejecting upon my own hie ?nd 
die excellent health I had enjoyed so far in spite of my many difficulties, I vm filled 
with goiimde. 

Now that Barth’s task was doubled, lie Iiad no rime for brooding. He 
hoped to be able to reach Kuka the following day at noon, and rather 
nervously he noted in 1 us journal: 

Hih war iu he a great day p whkL would dteide tire course of my activity in 
regions. I bad finally leached the capital of diat King whom wre had wrote**K r been 
to tiniTlie^d of tmr journey wra nigh* bui die sucets of cureu ti|Ji > 5 g depended on 
die outcome of my interview with die Ring. 1 had to request audience of him, widi my 
clothes in a pitiful sue and with no ktxer of reooninieudaiion. 

It was only shortly before his audience with Omar, the Sheik and King 
of Bomu, that Earth fully realised how badly off lie was. Despite the 
windfall of iwo Spanish thalers received in nhd-desert, he was in debt to 
lie tune of five million iurdi (shells). In addition lie owed wages to 
Richardson's servants, carriers and camel driven who after Ridmrdson's 
death were eager w receive their money* This amounted to another 
750,000 hifdL Ap^it from this, lie liad io make King Omar a magnificent 
present* Anyone ebe would have been driven to despair by such a situa¬ 
tion, but Etartii was made of sterner mettle. Obviously he needed such 
difficulties in order to realize himself completely, to be quite * himself*. He 
made his appearance as the proud ambassador of the Queen of England 
and lie managed to charm both Omar and hh Vizier with his god ou$ 
manner. FotttnMtdy, lie was able to carry the day, and the Vizier of Kano 
received the poor stranger with open arms and gave him full freedom of 
movement in Bomu. 

His first wish was naturally to teach Lake Cltad. It is possible that 
Homemann had stood on its si tores some fifty years before, but this was 
not certain and in any case could not be proved* Thirty years earlier, in 
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1812, Denham, Oudney and Capper ion had made a short stop on iia 
shores, but no one had explored die vast lake lying in the middle of the 
desert and, during die rainy season, covering an area of more than iq,ooo 
square miles. Tliis task was to fall to Barth- It was fortunate that he liad a 
collapsible boar among his baggage. He would get Overweg to sail around 
the lake and explore its whole circumference. 

At the end of April rSji, Barih set our for Lake Chad. The King of 
Omar, who had received him as Ids guest, provided him with guides. 
With die eye of the experienced geographer he soon saw tlui, although it 
had slimtik in sire within comparatively 
recent times, it Iiad never been connected 
with the ocean. But the rumours of a fresh- 
water sea, situated in the interior of Africa 
and feeding all its rivets, which had been 

current in the Old World, were not entirely 

* §■ 

without foundation. Even in tiiis region the 
gradual desiccation of the earth }md affected 
the lake and die present-day shores had 
once been deep under water. Barth had die 
utmost difficulty in breaking through die 
gigantic swamps that surrounded it in order 
to reach ils banks* Nor many years later the 
German traveller Vogel could only see the 
open ware* of Lake Clud by means of 
binoculars, and today no tiling remains of 
the one-time gigantic sweet-water lake but a few pools* not worthy of the 
name* and mile after mile of stinking swamps, tlie breeding ground of 
swarms of mosquitoes. Heinrich Barth's report of Lake Ctuul reads like 
a fairy tale m anyone who has seen it in its present state; 



Tkt fahkful f cn unt 
Mohammed. 


Soon after tunrise f mourned and Sel off to ykft the gmc hike in the kteriOT of 
Africa, iht m am aim of our expedition, which we believed to be am Ur away We 
trailed qukkly over die etidieis grai&y pLin in which our eye* -birched in vain. for a 
testing pLacv. Finally we n^hixi j swamp which made our advance tiiiriculL For 3 long 
time we fried in min so girt out of this swamp and 1 airairted my eyes, oqmifly in vair^ 
for a glimpse of die open water, la die cad I decided to return to N^omo 10 find a 
guide familiar with the terrain. On roy second vint 10 Lake Chad, during i 3 k winter of 
i^H die landscape was to present a completely different aspect from 1 he t-QLLntxy 1 was 
now Crossing- While die region around Ngnirr-r was now dry* with only rarr patches 
of swamp, three and a half ye:trs luict die greaict pan of Sr wuj covered hy waier. A 
d^p open Like, miles lung* had formed -irmind Ngorao ioid immea^&rabJe are?* of fer~ 
tile bind Uy boded under t3ic water, Tim a the great characteristic of Lake Chad I It* 
outline changes dwpe conrimioiidy xxmdtog in the masses of wiftr feeding it and the 
tremendems leases by evapejfmiqn, particularly during die hot reason, vo that it k qulne 
imposHilLle in Gi the tunio: ol tile EaLe on a map. 
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T]if following day Barth was given guides who ted him wltcrc be could 
see open water. Although he was only to see one of die hays of Lake Chad, 
the sight of so much fresh water extending before Iiim after the weeks of 
travelling through desen regions, and after having been so long on die 
verge of dying thirst, was too much for him. In words betraying his deep 
emotion he praised the beauty of the great lake on whose banks he stood. 
It is not surprising that he considered this green Landscape a writable 
paradise after his earlier experiences of Africa, althou gh a concent for 
truih makes us add dust travellers here were constantly plagued by swarms 
of mosquitoes, and that crocodiles and hippopotami lay in wait by the 
dozen in the tall reeds bordering the lake. Moreover, die banks of the lake 
were extremely treacherous, for one false step would have precipitated 
horse and rider into deep quagmires. All these dangers were unimportant 
to Barth compared with die lake of fresh water; the horrible death by 
thirst has never been more eloquently described than between the lines of 
Barth's enthusiastic description of the infinite expanse of drinking water 
presented by Lake Chad. 

However, he could not stay here indefinitely. Our explorer had been 
gripped by the tremendous appeal of die African landscape, anti all the 
fibres of his being were drawn towards tile blanks in the maps which 
stretched south of Lake Chad in what is today the North Cameroons. He 
awaited the arrival of hisfriend Dr. Gverweg, so that lie could instruct 
him in the work of sailin ground Lake Chad and cliarting its banks. Then 
lie himself immediately started south towards the Mandara mountains, 
whose ridges soar as high as 6,;co feet and form the watershed between 
the Niger-Benue system and the rivere feeding Lake Chad. Today lu? 
could iiave taken a plane and arrived within only a few hours, but 
aeroplanes were unheard of in those days and it took Barth six weeks from 
Bottmj to die Benue. On the iSth June t8fi, a youthful dream came true: 
lie stood on the banks of tills wide river. He had always considered the 
Benue, which flows in majestic silence, as one of the gateways to Central 
Africa. In deep delight, lie surveyed the wide rid) landscape, and that 
evening h L - sat at his improvised desk and wrote a long and derailed 
report 10 the British Government, Three years later, when Barih was 
making his way back to Tripoli from the jungles of Nigeria, the British 
steamer Pleiad, on the basis of Barth's report, sailed up the Niger and 
the Benue, and dropped anchor not far from the very spot whertThc had 
written it. The steamer liad managed to sail right up to the granite walls of 
the Mandara mountains. Barth was very moved and impressed when lie 
heard of this deed on his return into the dvilixed world. 

Bunh decided on another stay in Kuka even though iic had solved the 
Benue problem. Tins enforced delay was a great burden to him but he had 
no choice. In l)is journey to the Mandara mountains he bad met a learned 
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and widely travelled Arab, who had ioid him of die area around Late 
Nyasa Jar in East Africa, and of die fiery mountains that towered high into 
the skies and which, despite the fact that they stood on the Equator, were 
covered winter md summer with snow and ice. The Arab also told him of 
a tremendous stream which flowed right across die entire continent 
towards the south-west, through jungles and steppes. This river was the 
Congo. Barth was sorely tempted to march to the east, but he liad no 
money to equip himself for so great a journey. He <at down and wrote a 
long report to London asking for money and pointing our that the original 
plan of the expedition had been to cross Africa from Lake Chad lo Zanzi¬ 
bar on the coast. The British Government, however, had other plans. In 
iSfz Barth received orders to explore the middle Niger and to proceed to 
Timbuktu. The same dispatch appointed him u(funnily as Richardson's 
successor and contained a warrant for a considerable sum of money, pro¬ 
vided in equal parts by English and German subscribers. At last his 
financial troubles were at an end} he paid off his debts and finally made 
those presents to his friends in Bomu which they expected of the represen¬ 
tative of the Queen of England. 

Ho wever, fine was to deal him a crushing blow. His friend and colleague 
Dr. Overweg died. Worn out by die strain of tramping through the 
swampy regions of Late Chad he had no resistance to hold off an a hack of 
fever. After days of dreadful delirium, he closed his eyes for the lasr time 
on the 27th September 1851, 

Thin died my former friend and eompanton in the thirtieth year of bin life, in the 
very flower of manhuod. It was not to be his late id campleve his journey , but to find a 
man honourable demit in the service of science- He himself wished to be buried on it* 
banks of that lake dun made him fiwtwus as the first while man to have sailed around it. 
The feeling of approaching death guided him to the spot where be died, close to the 
boat in which he made Ills last voyage. The irdmbimms of ti* village, wjui loved him as 
a friend, bitterly lamented ids death and will certainly long Kcnn-niber the ' taAiA', as 
they called turn. 

Barth was deeply unhappy. He could not long bear 10 remain m Kuka, 
which reminded him constantly of his dead friend, and he decided to leave 
for Timbuktu as quickly as possible. Tlus desert city was no longer un¬ 
known since Laing and Caillie had visited ir twenty-nve sears ago. bin 
neither of them had been able to stay there long. Tims Barth -was the most 
important explorer of the trading centre on the Niger, Ii was lie who 
dealt the final blow to the romantic illusions about Timbuktu, which 
were still current in Europe despite Caillie's reports. 

Our explorer knew' well the dangers facing him on his new journey. 
Not for nothing did trading caravans avoid the region he had tio cross. 
Numerous bands of robbers infested the area, slave-traders held hums for 
hum an game and the local tribes were constantly at war with one another. 
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To venture 'Kith only a small and very badlv armed caravan into so 
precarious a region w-as taking a very great risk. Nevertheless Ban]) did 
not make the slightest changes in his usual mode of travelling. He left 
Kuha on the afth November i8fz, after having used it as his base camp 
for nearly two years. He travelled accompanied by Mohammed, his faith¬ 
ful servant, and sit other companions. Half of the travellers were mounted 
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on camels and hall" were on horseback. The next stage of his journey was 
to take him ten months, but Barth was firmly convinced that lie would 
manugt lliis new safari successfully. Furthermore, everyone was prepared 
to use his arms if necessary. To ensure that a good watch was kepi, Bat ill 
played a slight practical joke on his men, 1 le tells the story of it in lii.s entry 
for die 27th November 1S52: 

hi urditT 10 test die vigibnee of my people, tinjer die msjtir part (if the sactiriry of 0 
voyage m these regions depends on dir loolc-oiu kq» at night, 1 made a midnigfo 
iDiind 01 inspL'cjion of my camp. I pumaped to disarm a!J my men unnoticed. Tlie l’uji- 
fusjon neii morning in most stnuaitiR- In this manner I gave (Iran 3 mucJi lua dud 
lesson anti cmglu them to be more vigilant in future. 

He travelled across the plains of Bomu teaching Sokoto, the capital of 
the Fulbe, in March 1853. There ftud been another blank space on die 
map west of the area, and Barth was the first wliiic man to reach these 
regions. The expedition crossed die unknown territory keeping to the 
level ground, and on the ai st June they reached Say, an important junction 
and ferry-place on the/etfS*, as the Negroes of West Africa call the Niger. 

Everywhere Barth's caravan iwd aroused much more attention than was 
plidc, As a precaution against attracting so much attention, the explorer 
described him self as a Sheriff a holy wise man, and pretended that he was 
to hand a number of pious old hooks from the Orient to the Sheik of 
Timbuktu. Tliis disguise proved very successful anti Barth was even 
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taken for the- Me hsdi, die Messiah JiimsdT, In the middle of August he 
wrote in his journals 

Aftd leaving Say I was frequently asked about the MtktJL die Messiah, whose 
second ccming wm eagerly awaited in ihffic regions. The poor people, in parrimlar, 
leaked on ms with wonder, believing me to be the sage coming from the East. 

On the yih September 1853, Barth entered Timbuktu, still disguised as 
a Sherif. Excitedly he examined the town, which was in the sliape of a large 
triangle and was surrounded by walls of earth, Barth estimated the dismnoc 
around these walls as about three or four miles. The town consisted mainly 
of single-storied houses, most of which were built of clay. Altogether 
there were about one thousand such houses. Occasionally a taller building 
wits to be seen, but there was none ol the glamour of Timbuktu s reputa* 
tion. Tile town could boast only three mosques, and alter Kano it cut a 
very poor figure! Rene Caillie had been completely right. The ‘fantastic 
and truly incomprehensible descriptions’ of die 'Queen of the Desert’ 
current in Europe were altogether False and erroneous. 

But Barth was not allowed much time for observation. The intelligence 
service of the rich merchants soon learned from Kuka and Kano that this 
alleged saint was no other than a Christian and an ambassador of the 
Queen of England, It also soon discovered that he was asking innumerable 
questions in the streets and market-places about the kinds and prices of the 
wading goods sold, about caravan routes, salt deposits and wells. Naturally 
he was taken for a spy. The authorities in Timbuktu liad always had a 
gre a t hatred for this type of person. Tine town, which was not very old, 
had originally been founded by the Tuareg, the predatory desert nomads, 
as a storing place for their booty and placed under the surveillance of the 
slave girl Tinbokru, * the woman with the great navel *- In the middle of the 
nineteenth century it was ruled by an oligarchy of the leading f amil ies, who 
watched carefully lest one of their number should become more powerful 
than the others. Under these circumstances, a mysterious stranger like 
Abd-el-Kerim must Iiave appeared most suspicious indeed ! 

At first Barth liad no inkling of the trouble in store for him. Not long 
after his arrival he went down with j bout of fever, brought on by the 
strain of the journey, and was oblivious of the intrigue going Qri around 
him. More than once during those days his life hung by a thread, and per¬ 
haps he was only saved from Eaing's fete by the fact that, one day before 
he fell ill, he had organized a shooting match before El Bakey, the Sheik of 
the city, with a Colt six-shooter. 

Thi* bad st tremendous effect on my future secumy. The people believed that l 
carried weapons everywhere on my body and that 1 could shoot as ofien ai I 

The pistol whose efficiency Barth had demonstrated was am entirely new 
weapon. Its inventor, die American mechanic Samuel Colt, had produced 
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the first model twenty years earlier, bur was only able to get it mass- 
produced during die Mexican war of 1847. From risen on supplv could 
never keep pace with demand. Hie conquest of the western prairies was 
only made possible through Colt, tor although the muzzle-loading musket 
of the early farmers and trappers of North America liad a greater range 
than the Indians' bow, it was clumsy and took so long to reload that very 
few of rite settlers lived to fire a second shot once they were attacked. Like 
the Indians, die Arabs immediately understood the power of a man who 
could shoot six times in succession without reloading. 

Nevertheless Barth's situation remained critical, and during the seven 
months which lie spent in Timbuktu he was never certain of his life. 
Finally, on the iSth May 1854, he received permission to leave and to start 
his journey back. El Bakcy, the Sheik, even accompanied him part of the 
way. At last he reached those familiar regions which fie had already 
crossed on his way to Timbuktu. The natives greeted him with a great 
show of friendship and informed him ol the rumour circulating in Europe 
that he was dead. In fact, the German newspapers Itad already published 
his obituary, and an expedition had been dispatched to attempt to discover 
some trace of him. Barth was even told the name of the leader of this 
expedition, a certain Dr. Vogel. Barth continued on his way, and by the 
end of November 1854. lie had reached the jungles of Buitdi, to the west of 
Kuka. Here the incredible liappened; the two explorers met. Thus the 
famous meeting of Stanley and Livingstone had its parallel in this meeting 
of Barth anti Vogel, We wish to give Barth's own account of this meeting, 
just as, later on, we sliall quote tlint of Stanley. 


*1 vm riding ikrer miles in advance of die caravan, locdtnpsnicd only by my faidifsil 
servant Mdhfcnflled, when I a person of most strange appearance approaching —a 
young man with a snow-white skin, which after these many vents, se-omed to me to he a 
sign of Sickness, I saw that one of lih black companions —It was » former Servant of (nine 
called Madi — suddenly milled up n> the young man and shouted a few words 10 him. 
Then the white man, wlw was none other than Dr. Vogel himself, who had h fm ^ n , 
out to search for me, spurred his horse and galloped towards me. Our astonishment at 
thb chance meeting can Well be imagined} neither of us had even suspected that we 
miglu man right I sew in ihe jungle. It tm a most happy surprise. We dismounted in 
lb* middle of tltis inliospiiable forest, greeted on# another warmly and sat down. I took 
a small pack of snppKw from ray saddle hags and ordered cafe tn be made, just as if we 
were at Lome, For more than two years now I lud not baud a word of German or an V 
other European language, and it w as an infinite joy feu me to hr allowed once more to 
coiHftr>r in my own 1 j [troupe. But our convert dun soon turtird to subjects that wvre 
not so pleasant. To my great disappointment. I learned from Dr. Vogel that there was 
no money watting for me in Kuka and that what funds he bad brought with him had 
already b«.n used up. This news did not ariWt me as much as the fkninu Vogd did not 
even have e m houlc of wine among ills baggage. I had lived for more than three yran 
Wtthou, tasting a drop of win* m of any stimulant apart from coiT«. and after tnv fte- 
tjcrmt bourn n fevvr and dytetutay I felt an almost obsessional longing f w rf. j u i M of 
the vine. of whose revising effect I lud the most pleasant memories from my pre - 
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vioni travels. After 3 cobvtrcaEictn almost two hours w€ had 10 separate zgam, 

Dr. Vogel iq perform the oilier (ask* aHotted to him now tf^l his maio one of noding 
me }md bexn ttcompluhsd, and 1 to cat da up with my people, who liad gone on in 
advance of me. 

At the beginning of December 1854* Barth entered Kuka, the town 
wliich two years earlier had been the starting-point for liis journey to the 
Niger. King Omar received Mm in Ids former friendly manner, and Ranh 
made a Christmas present to the inhabitants of the Residence of fourteen 
head of cattle. Vogel, who Itad been carrying out explorations on a minor 
sale in the vicinity of Kuka, joined Barth at the end of December. A warm 
friendship soon sprang up between the hardened traveller and die young 
man of twenty-five who had previously been an assistant at Bishop's 
Observatory in London, 

Edward Vogel, bom in Krefeld in 1829, was the son of a grammar- 
school teacher. Lite Overweg he was a scientist by training, with no 
previous experience of Africa «ind no familiarity with any of die native 
languages. But like him, lie was full of the fire of idealism and enthusiasm. 
Barth and Vogel spent only twenty days together in Kuka, and then the 
latter set off towards the south. He would have been only too pleased if 
Barth could have accompanied him on bis expedition into the unknown 
regions east of Lake Cliad, but die older man was so exhausted from yeans 
of continual travel that he had to refuse. He had to let his friend go on 
alone, but noted his anxiety in bis journal: 

There were two circumstances with rtftwd to Vogel that ranged me great concern 
for his safety*; iirsi his complete lack of experience, as one would expect in a young rtuti 
rwtmy-dve years of aze and srrj:ghi out from Europe, and secondly, die weakness of 
hb ■snimach; die sight of a hush dish made him vomit and lie had to move v.'hen? he 
could not see or smell it. 

Many year* later, when the mystery of Vogel's disappearance was 
finally solved, it was discovered that ins aversion to meat had been one of 
die main reasons for Ids nuirder. Even when travelling in the jungle Vogel 
could not become accustomed to ea ting the diet of the inhabitants, and so 
he Imd mostly li ved on eggs instead of meat. 'Hie natives of these regions 
considered his behaviour repellent and this, together with the fact thar he 
was always asking questions and noting down die answers, bad stamped 
him as a dangerous spy. On die 8th February 1856, he was assassinated on 
the order? of die Sultan of Wadai- Thus Barth’s fears Iiad unfortunately 
come true. Not long after Vogel's deadi, his companion, the British non¬ 
commissioned officer, McGuire, was also murdered, thus bringing the 
number of white men who lost their lives in the Barth-Richardson ex¬ 
pedition 10 the Sahara and die Sudan to a iota] of four. 

There is not much to report of Barth's return to Tripoli. Tliis time he 
travelled by die ancient caravan route leading from tbe north-east bank of 
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Lake Qiad through the Burnu valley to Murzuq, wending its way between 

the mountainous country of 
Tihestt in the east and the Air 
mountains in the west Hie 
Tuareg made vast stretches of 
this i ^co-mile-] ong route, 
which even today is only pass* 
□Lie by camel, their favourite 
hunting ground tor loot. Many 
travellers before him and many 
after Trim have had to give up 
their lives as well as their 
money 1 Barth relied on his 
good f ortune, and also took the 
precaution of travelling in 
forced marches from early 
morning until deep at night so 
that he had hardly any rest 
during the hot noon hours. At 
the end of May (855, the 
caravan reached the desert 
proper, looking for dl the 
world exactly like the layman's 
idea of the desert. Even Barth 
who had not yet experienced 
this ‘classical form', so ro 
speak, of the dry steppes was 
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snimi'iaburahlt surface. Peptic hf> 
mtifbntiaiy the desert bod some- 
tlirng tiiefi^hly magnificent and 
brought: Ltame [Ofium tile ctmidoii*- 
^ lisis owti inagnifrauce, 

Strangely enough even in 
_ the open sand-desert, where 
the dunes were occasionally so 
steep that steps had to he cm in 
the sand so aifow ihe beasts of 
burden ro advance, Barth con- 
was to become an almost impossible 
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untied to use a horse. In later times diU 
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feat. Tlirough the progressive desiccation of this area, wells dried up so 
quickly that horses could last out die longer stages only with great 
difficulty, and camels had to be used, This slight example gives us an idea 
of the speed at which vast regions of the earth liave dried up in the Use 
ten or twelve decades. 

On Friday* die 14th July 185 f, the travellers reached Mmzuq. Barth was 
deeply moved as he recalled the day, five years earlier, when he and his 
comrades had first entered the town. His heart was heavy when he had to 
ratcp his farewell from Mohammed his servant, who lived at the Gatrun 
oasis, south of Murzuq. Once this faithful man knew his white master out 
of danger, lie was eager to get back to his wife and children. Tiiree men 
who had served with Barth accompanied him to the coast. The English 
soldier, Church, who had come out widi Dr. Vogel's expedition, but who 
had been left behind in Murzuq since he had proved completely unsuitable 
for the task both physically and mentally, accompanied Barth on his return 
journey. In addition to the above company, there were the two black men 
Dyreggu and Abbega, These men iiad been bought out of slavery three 
years before by Over*eg and did not wish to leave Barth, once Ovcrwcg 
was dead. Dyreggu and Abbega not only went to Tripoli, they embarked 
for Europe and later settled down in the small Thuringbn capita] of 
Gotha. Some of the old people there can still remember these two friendly 
Negroes, the companions of one of the most eminent explorers of all 
rime. 

The road from Murzuq to Tripoli, which Barth liad once considered 
excessively long, seemed to be nothing bur a small jump now. On tiler a 1st 
August 1855, our traveller finally returned to civilization after an absence 
of five and a half years during which he had covered more than 9,000 
mites. 

My I wart was fiUc-d wiih joy as we appmadiol Tripoli, wLtkii I liad left fivr and a 
lull' years before. The town seemed w mr to be tlir gateway to pe&L'r and safety. After 
liiftf.; years in Larrrn dlieri! ■.■glims. I was full or wonder at tta fliquridsinjl P'anL> in (lit 

gardens of the city._When 1 tome 10 [he border of the ocean 1 fell such gratitude It) 

Cod dial I was templed to dismount from my horse and to offer a prayer of thanks in 
the Almighty by the shores of lilt ocean.... Then I rode on moved to the very depths 
cf my souL 

On the tSth September 185Barth landed in London, where he was re¬ 
ceived by Palmerston, who told liim a few days later that the Queen had 
bestowed upon him the Order of the Bath. Three weeks after this he 
Landed in Hamburg where his family awaited him. Hardly had he reached 
Europe than his old shyness took hold of him again, and in the midst of the 
noisy jubilance of die welcoming festivities he withdrew into his shelL 
Very soon he realized that in dial climate lie could not draw dose to those 
about him. 
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Vet he longed for friendship as a child longs lor its mother, and ir is 
toiinking to read how Barth confessed in a letter to a relative iliat ‘a com- 
panion, if 1 chose her well, could bring my whole life to fulfilment. 1 am 
longing for an exchange of hearts and love.' Bin this innermost wish was 
not to be grained to him, as it rarely is to men who suffer from the 
same mother-obsession. Barth remained a solitary' figure and became more 
and more unapproachable. In iSj 7 the famous Berlin Academy of Sciences 
discussed the question of Barth’s election as an ordinary member -he had 
already been appointed a corresponding member in iSf? —but the idea 
was rejected. Among those who spoke against his election were the 
Lepsius, the historian Mommsen and even Ids lortnir 
university teacher, the archaeologist Boddi. 

Barth ns\ et recovered from this blow, and his appointment in 1S63 as 
Professor of Geography at the University of Berlin did not lessen his 
disappointment. He knew full well that he had deserved hetter of his 
countrymen, and at the conclusion of the five rhick volumes ofhis rravcl 
reports lue wrote: 

i he original leader of oyr cmerpriw died, I did m become a prty to mv des¬ 
pair but J ronunued mdo my duty and i-v-plarttl t'Xieiaivie previously unknown remans, 
almt-rsi wnimm wy means. After tile kadet if,ip was landed so use, I deed'd t, . mate a 
fD lht [3r W est - 1 ^naged to fulfil my resolution beyond mv trtwaaiioTis and 
“ ,tti 1 tavorigated die (and b«w« n k^t> on d Timbuktu which before lad Ixen un- 
Iodwti, ev rR its Arabian merchanri, Funlremiore I csublislied &j«idlv ralaiinns wiili 
the diicftatrii along the Niger as for as the mysterious city of Timbuktu. AH this l car- 
ned oiu, mdurfing paymem of tli* debts feft by the p« v iina expedition, ofl appmxi- 


Hemridi Barth died in Berlin on the a*tit November tg^, at the age of 
forty-four. A chronic stomach complaint which had troubled him in 
Africa had become more serious, and since, on his travels, he had become 
accustomed to treat himself, he did nor consult anv doctors. In any case 
the dnaoa oi the rime could not have helped him much. Buclolf Virdiow 
who performed 1 pcst-morTcm. diagnosed a multiple perforation of dm’ 

aomai "?* a f« ! b ? «S | e™< deem. A bunded vuam ago doctors 
won, not.aisle »*anything for cases rha, had gone so far. Thus, Hern- 
n* Berth, after less than lour and a half decades of an unhappy life, rid. in 
dimppmmmems, leh lor anodic world. His gmvc Ues fingouen 5 an M 
cenetety not 6r from the modem aerodrome of Tempdliof h, Berlin. His 
suoeessots have pad lt.de mhuut to hi, achievements, and ye, Barrh 
yarned grsner resnhs foan any rmvellet in Attc, before hL In the 
: y-™ld Alexander von Humboldts • Barth opened up 

*■— ° fAf — j - on. jaasa: 
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and Negro peoples of the Sahara, of their history, culture and languages, 
dates from his travels. When today we cross the Sal ora, throughout irs 
length and breadth, In our trains and buses, -we should spare a moment's 
thought for the man who was largely responsible for making our journey 
possible. 

10 

Deeply frightened, the young military surgeon saw the blood on the 
handkerchief he had just withdrawn from Ids mouth. A fit of coughing 
had racked his body and left him gasping for air. He knew exactly what 
these symptoms meant. Phthisis, or consumption, the disease which had 
carried off both his father and his brother, had staked a claim on him coo I 
Tile first signs were loss of weight which continued until the body was 
quite emaciated; this process went on until death finally came for its vic¬ 
tim. Sometimes only certain parts of the organism were attacked. When 
the lungs were affected, die sufferer would cough and spit blood and, as 
the disease reached the stage when it was called ‘galloping consumption’, 
there were frequent haemorrhages. The patient now’ lute! only another few 
weeks to live. Occasionally an isolated case could be cured, but no one 
knew why dds was, or even the real cause of die disease- In any case w hen 
haemorrliages of the lung occurred, it was too Late, much too late. 

Wlien in September 1862 the Prussian military sutgeon Dr. Gustav 
Nachrigal found that he was dangerously ill, he was only twenty bright 
years old, At the time he was garrisoned in Cologne on the Rhine. He 
liked Cologne and lie loved the life of the town, the wine and the Rhenish 
maidens. It is not very agreeable to find out that you are a very sick man, 
but it is even worse to be a doctor and be able to predict almost exactly the 
course your illness will take, particularly when you know that the only 
possible outcome is a speedy death. This was the reason why Dr. N.ich- 
UgaTs youthful face was w hite 35 chalk under his helmet when he reported 
to his superior officer, an hour after he had had to be helped from die 
parade ground, unable to control a terrible fit of coughing. His gar* did 
not ilinch as he told die old staff surgeon that his death warrant was signed. 
He could see that the old nun was deeply affected and was trying to hold 
back his tears, for Ite too knew what die tell-rale sign of blood in the 
liandkercliief meant! There was however just one chance, a very small one 
it was true, bur it was a tliiinre. The old man explained to Nachtigal that 
French doctors had reported from Algeria, wliich liad by then been a 
French colony for over liiirty years, that they had iuid cases w here patients 
suffering from consumption had recovered alter spending a long period in 
die hoi dry air of the desert, Tlieie were no grounds for believing that it 
was a cure which worked in every case; but lie happened to have a relative 
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in Algeria, a tie er-do-w HI cousin, who had non made much of a success or 
his life in Europe but who seemed to have made good out there* The old 
smgec.fi offered ld write 10 this cousin and ask him to recrier Nadujgai. 

A few weeks later the cousin’s reply arrived* and at the end of i S 6 i, the 
former military surgeon Gustav Nachtigal arrived in Algeria. He would 
have been die last person to suspect tliat he had readied a great turning- 
point in his life and dial he was destined to become a famous explorer. 
He had never shown any aptitude or indination for geography and the 
same applied to the study of foreign languages. In fact, some years later, 
ss “ 5e was ending on the banks of Lake Chad, he remembered vaguelv a 
lesson he Itad had in the grammar school in Sic tidal, a Unit town in die 
Old Electorate, fa which the teacher Itad talked about this lake in the 
middle of North Africa and pointed to its position on die large school map. 
Tlish. tile sum iota! oi Gustav Nachtigal 1 s knowledge of ths; Black 
Continent. 

Some time after fas arrival in Algeria, Nachtigal went to live in Tunis. 
Tiie hot, dry air seemed to have worked a mirade, and soon he felt well 
enough to begin to practise as a physician. By a stroke of fortune he 
quickly acquired a reputation and an official post. He managed to cure, 
and impress, the Chamadar, the representative of die Bey of Tunis, who, 
out of gratitude, appointed him Court Physician. The Turkish dignitarY 
had such faith in Nachtigal's ability that in 1864 he asked him to jjecom- 
pany the Tunisian army on a year’s campaign against the predatory 
hordes of nomads who were infesting the desert regions. 

It was during this year tint Africa managed to cast its spell over the 
young man. Me studied Arabic until he could speak it fluently, and he 
threw himself with passionate real into scientific studies. He read all the 
books to be had on Africa - and by this time the literature on Abie* was 
quite considerable. Thus he became aware of wliat had been accomplished 
and what remained to be done. He learnt about the problems of explora- 
tioii and even about the latest scientific dieorics. Although he was often to 
complain that fas education Itad been inadequate and insufficient, he made 

up for any want in specific training by fas practical sense, his great inteliri 
gtnee and hU 

Nachtigal wa* most reluctant to return to Tunis once the campaign Itad 
btra brought to a successful conclusion. He was bored with the life there 
and Itad dm™ d^ded to leave Africa for good, when a strange fellow 
brought him an even stranger commission. He was a certain Gerhard 
HohlK a native of Vtgauck near Bremen, who had started Ids career as a 

TL H ^ ? m tHe Au£tri3n Arm y ^ French 

?* ^ J*" f ° rcedby to ^ »bo«s of Africa, 

the former had chosen a life oi adventure from inclination. In ififi, he had 
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been discharged from the Foreign Legion after six years of service* but 
instead of remming to Germany, lie had gone to live in Morocco even 
though the natives there were very suspicious of foreigners. He spoke 
Arabic fluently and knew die Koran* with its one hundred and fourteen 
suras, by heart. The knowledge he had gained during the few terms of his 
medical studies was sufficient to win him the appointment at Physician- 
General to die Sultan of Morocco's army and of Chief of Sanitation in the 
harem of the brown potentate. But Rohlfs was not content with these Iiigh 
positions, even though they gave him tremendous influence in the country* 
In lKtfi lie left his post* and from sheer love of adventure set our for the 
interior of the country 1 . He travelled south from Meknes and managed to 
hnr] a way over the Adas mountains which were then cample tel v unknown 
Territory. EventualJy he readied the oases of Tarilalet* the 11 Land of the 
Dates', Here lie was attacked by a tiand of marauding Bedouins, stripped 
of his possessions and left for dead. By some miracle lie recovered from 
his wounds and a few months later he was well enough to continue his 
journey. In addition* the former Foreign Legionnaire had come very near 
to dying of thirst on several occasions, bur Africa had cast her spell over 
Urn and he was as if obsessed by the desert. Hardly waiting until he had 
properly regained his strength, Rohlfs liad travelled 10 Agadir via Bahai 
and Casablanca. From Agadir, Rohlfs struck deep into the Sahara to the 
Toai oases and thence to In-Salah. Both of these places were junctions of 
caravan routes. At this point Rohlfs named east and some months later he 
appeared in Tripoli. This last journey had taken him along rite future 
route of the railway linking Tunis 10 the coal deposits of Colorub-Bedsor* 
the iron and lead mines of Erfnod and site harbour of Agadir.. Although 
Rohlfs had had no training at all as .m explorer or a surveyor and was 
working with a minimum of equipment* his journals and sketch maps are 
so detailed and accurate that even today they could still serve for planning 
roads and railway tracks. 

This then was the man who in the hue atimnin of 1868 visited Nachdgal 
in Tunis. The exertions of his previous existence in the Legion and then 
his travels had marked his features. His face was frighienjngly rliin* with 
hollow 1 cheeks and black shadows under hb eyes* He seemed to be a prey 
to a feverish unrest that allowed liim no peace, and looked as if lie con- 
stan dy responded 10 die clarion call of the Foreign Legion/ MancAe 
m&nef * (“Forward, regardless T). He was anxious to start mimediarejy for 
the oases between Tripoli and Alexandria, so that no other could get there 
before him. So far no gia&ur had visited these oases of the "Pope of the 
Sahara p . the mysterious Sidi el Hadj Moltarnmcd ILn Ah, chief of the 
fanatical SemissL Six hundred miles of desert separated tills area from 
Tripoli, but a fabulous country with great palm groves* cool blue lakes* 
andetit, mysterious, weatherbeaten buildings and glistening mosques 
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availed the man who could conquer die desen. These beauties lay, how- 
cvct^ in 3 land tilled with fanatical haired of tile Christian dogs. Even to 
thb. day the inhabitants mean business when they pray each day in their 
mosques and monasteries: 1 Q Allah, for the love of Thy prophet' Moham- 
med, unite all Thy faitliful throughout the world I Let us grow strong and 
fight against the foreign dogs, so to enter Thy eternal realm.' 

The dangers of such an enterprise merely whetted RoldiVs appetite, and 
he was all ready to start when lie received unexpected instructions from the 

rman Colonial Office which upset his plans. He was instructed to pro- 
«cd to Kuka in Boniu and to visit Sultan Omar, as an ambassador of King 
william of Prussia, beer to be die first emperor of a united Germany. It 
will be remembered that Omar was the ruler who had received Barth so 
hospitably, Rohlfs was furious nr this order from distant Berlin, and even 
thought of ignoring it. The very air of Tripoli turned blue’ with the 
stream of curses in Arabic, French and German which lie let loose on to 
the head of Bismarck and die whole Colonial Office in Berlin. Bismarck 
amused to leant from his secret agents in Tripoli of Rohlfs’s distress 
and Iiis extraordinary powers of invective, and wrote a second letter 
id hug Herr Gerhard Rohlfs that he could go to Kufra by all means, pro- 
vided only that he could find an acceptable substitute, as impressive and as 
rdtahEc as Heir Rohlfs himself* 

Bismarck ?,new that Rohlfs was proud of his capabilities and he was 
certain t\m his orders, however objectionable, would he obeyed, Bui Bis- 
nurck was wrong, for Rohlfs was not prepared to give up his'expedition to 
A tuna and hufra. He dashed around Tripoli, like Diogenes with his lan¬ 
tern, in order to find a replacement. At one point he played with die idea 
or sending Barth’s old servant Moilammed, who was now in his pay, but 
then he heard of Dr. Gustav Nacimgal. At once lie leapt on Ids horse and 
raced off to find turn. 


NacfadgaJ was highly amused at the prospect of trekking f 0r several 
thousand miles through de«n and jungle with a baggage train consisting 
of a velvet throne, life-size images of King William, Queen Augusta and 
the Crown Prince Frederick, in addition to numerous camel-loads of 
needle-guns and ammunition, pendulum clocks, podret-wttchte, binocu¬ 
lar,, tea services heavy bales of silk and velvet, gallon bottles of rose oil, 
bracelet and necklaces, burnouses and i 3 Jbooshes,books T medicaments and 
W but not least, a harmonium. But he too tras passionately attracted by 
Mnca and so m tire end he accepted Rohlfs’s proportion. A few wcefa 
brerRoIdi. and Nadmgal were on their separate trays; die one making for 
tlw east, the other across the desert to the south. B 

fir SU4pK ; i 1 ’" '* tavc ,o raitt ttir « 

Wo™ he tiiul ly manned to md> Kufa. He tad jhoed,, to, ), e tad ^ 
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Iiis fet attempts which he made during the winter oi i8tj~ 4, he had to 
pass through a region where it had not rained for ten years. From the a6rii 
January until the nth February, a total of seventeen days, his cara van of 
one hundred camels had to go without water, and Rohlis had no option hut 
to return. The same thing happened again in 1878, four years later, but the 
former Foreign Legionnaire was not the man 10 give up easily. He made 
another attempt in the summer of 1879, and tins time he was successful By 
dint of making forced marches of nearly sixty miles a day, he even molly 
managed to reach his objective —Ku fra; he saw 1 die lakes^ die castles, the 
mosques and the pleasure gardens—it was like a scene taken from A 
Thousand aW One Nigltts* Owing to the hostile attitude of the fanatical 
Scnussi he could only stay a very short time and on his return Ire confessed 
in his journal : 

For Thousands I could not be persuaded 10 relive such days as I liave experi meed iti 
Kufra, and yet 1 am gbd to have been them- 'Hie journey and my stay there have 
aged me a great deal. My dothes are hanging from my body, but what h life whhour 
exdtcmeml 

The next time Kolia saw Europeans was to be forty years later, in ipao, 
and even then it was to he another ten years before the* Rome of die Desert' 
became finally accessible. The Italian Marshals Gtaztani and Balho made 
an expedition with 5,000 camels, 3,200 native, 654 Italian soldiers and a 
corresponding number of bombers and saw to it dial die region enjoyed 
the benefit of the 'Pax Roman* * (new style)* Thousand* of Italics, 
descendants of the peasants of andem Roman days, emigrated there, and 
as if by magic, villages and cultivated fields seemed 10 spring up from the 
barren sand. Not much of this peasant curujuest of ihe desert is Jeft today* 
The war in North Africa and die aftermath of the whole European con- 
flier have more or less wiped out w hat advances in reclaiming the land lud 
been made* To make a fresh start would require large capita! funds and 
much idealism. 

Our other traveller also had no idea w j hai lay in wait for him on his 
journey to the south. He had neither the experience nor the seli’-oonfideturc 
of Rohlfs, and he was assailed by doubts as to lib fitness for die task on the 
very first day ou t of Tripoli. On die iSdi February ES69, he wrote in Ills 
diary; 

Tbnfcjgl't fully aware of my lack of seaentiEk: mining* I ^iiild nn-j ntalwey to rv^ht dii 
opportunity ihac was offered me* J bad, in any cwc r alteady planned to leave Tunis, 
and I told myseifthat, at die wont, l would be nuking a menirwaMe journey. 1 dodded 
to seize my dianre arid to mejt that my kiKm-lwIgc of Arabiq Molmnniedan custom! 
and my nodical mining would help to bring my task to a sutreSifril emduskn]* 


Ten years later, in May 1879. when Nachtigal was correcting the page- 
proofs of liis three-volume account of his travels, $eJtar& and Sudan* 
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Erpbuss* udLsjahngcr Emen in Afnka ('Sahara and Sudan. Results of a 
$tx*year journey in Africa') he added in his own careful hand die following 
postscript, which reads quite difibrentty from the quotation which we have 
just given: 

■Should 1 have had thccoufagr in carry out tny resol iit inn ifl had known that fare 
^ 10 ™ Hn* unknown ragimis or that grrai comiaraii for more 1 hm five 

ycinsr Danng ih* x Time I lived in complete spiritual isoknon, dtnicncd by dingers 
™ -inrUitiFcring great hatdihips wd pdindoti. Even the moat pas^rure 

embuuatt of Africa would favr liedtarc<f s if a!] tIm: diffimtm-s of dw cxpedidi.fi Iiad 
been known in advance, though ortec you are £*r from die fcveHsL baste of European 
life and its cUvrrMty rjf plrasute and diversions, you quickly learn a new nrutuJt 10 
and time, in a ^ you become more courageous in die face of adversity 
ana more prrasbeni in readjuig your objectives. 

An explorer must be physically srong, able to resist disease and fjiigue. and ai» 
haw J tratiiral ability to make friendlj- contact with people of & idnrfs. He must be 
.ilessed -wnli boundless patience, for this virtue beats within it tike frah of swx& It 
wk not easy to practise it alway s, and I was to have many hard toggle. wid, mv 

bunmbeit^™ 1 ' 1 IOJnt iWW l ° 3 °“ l>t ^ slu F idil ? r 5,1(1 unreUabffity of 
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Naduigal .utd his caravan of seven camels did not choose ihc same 
southerly route to Muraiq that Barth and Rohlfc had taken; he travelled 
eastwards across the Tarhunn mountains and ilirough Ncfed, Bu N«cm, 
Sokm and Temenlunt, roughly dong the modem motor road from 
Misuram to Seiko. Although this was outer 4 roundabout wav, ii was 
alter since it had the advantage of bdng also the regular postal and 
caravan route, and since wells and inhabited intermediate star ions were 
quite frequent dong it. Nachdgd took some thirty days to cover the dis¬ 
tance, advancing on an average eight to ten hours each day at a speed of 
wo to three miles an liour. Tliis leisure!y pace soon taught Nachrled the 
virtiic of patience and he came to accept the fact that each evening, after 
noting dte thermometer barometer and anemometer, the wind ^nd 
J™™* 0 ***- record an advance of twenty or iwenty- 

After omrfid I reckoned the speed of oar caravan » a ii lde w 

rail« per hour in «£)<™ where .here ™ vegetation along tht «»&* { ' t ^Z^l 

™ ™- a " d 5 half mite [f dare ^ no op p nminJ[v fat ™ 

ground condiiionsand no dcbm whjusocver dtc ojet wasabnl ft idi ikvtntrilik 

«—-» ,,, Lur i™^, 5 „ d it. " ,IL 1 “* 

Nttduipl utts frequently overtaken by tile camel post which ,he TtirJc* 
S°T ?”7 W ™»tau Urnm Tripoli end Mum™. Thh X 
*°* follDW “ , °* ““ ««“** 3 *. t ,omile, to , 1 *LpS 
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of Fezzarx in only eighteen days. Nachrigal was very impressed by its speed 
and efficiency: 

Fitsh camels wm Ireld in readiness 51 fired rimes ar ihe main stations akrng the 
route The District Clikf would receive die locked bag and take due die letters destined 
for his region, Th&\ he would lock i ht bag again and after a short rat die messenger 
would continue on a fresh camel. This service undertake^ ^unst psvmcnu, to deliver 
parcels, and Eater tn Mumiq 1 nxdvcd same fairly litgge-siscd packets from Tripoli* 

The caravans which passed Naditigal going in the opposite direcrlon 
were almost all slave convoys Nachitgal Iiad been in the country long 
enough to know that slave-trading was still an active industry* despite a!J 
the efforts of humanitarian mi charitable organizations to stop it. Never¬ 
theless the profits to be made from tills human cargo were showing a 
marked drop by 1870, and Nadmgal noted that those slaves who Itad 
successfully withstood die long march to die coast were treated Far better 
than he liad thought Although he had been living in Africa For seven 
years now, Naehtiga! srill could not accept die idea of buying and selling 
human beings, and he was indignant dial r 

Trade with slaves was suit v?ry widespread and people enquired ihdr price fust aa they 
would ask the price of grain, oil or bmier. 

On die 14th March, die second great Bairant festival* die Id-Ul-Kahir, 
was held. Ibis Islamic feast commemorates Abraham's faith in the Lord, 
when, as Mohammedans generally believe, he was prepared to sacrifice his 
son Tshmaet. Narh rig al and his people had hoped to celebrate this tesrival 
in Murauq, but when die day came tltey were still some distance away, and 
so nur Gercmm bought a bit ram, and a getterous portion ot chrab > palm 
wine, for each of his men. 

Since dw Karan forbadl llte IVnhfiit to imbibe mlojdcatiftg drinks, this juke, drawn 
off horn die palm tree, is drunk by true believer? in Its fresh hrate only, before fcmicrn- 
tariun tikes pLce, The juice, ^vlien first drawn. tiff, is whitish-blue in colour and is re- 
pujsivdy sweet But tLr sugat of die date palm ferwms very quickly, and by die second 
day the i uicc if already alcoholic, paixicukrly if rermemmion is wCfctcnUefl by die 
addition of ecnaio substances specially prepared for diis purpose. The enr t point 
where die liquid becomes alcoholic is very difficult to determine, jnd ibis is ^rry for- 
njiiatc indeed for die reaknu votaries of the Poplin whfl^ under ihst pretence of drink¬ 
ing dare juice, manage m imbibe a fair quantity of good l*ady wins. 

Tluny-five days after leaving Tripoli, the expedition entered Murauq. 
Nachtigal would have liked to continue at once, bur as there was no 
caravan leaving for Bomii, he was compelled to remain in Murtuq for a 
considerable rime. During this enforced wail, he found it much more 
difficult to bear his bouts of malaria and dysentery^ and above all die 
horrible plague of flies* titan the strain of travel ling through die desen. 
Tlib b what he wrote; 
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Any activity during this. season vhfadu fell at abou i die same tifft£ a 5 our springy was 
made idmosE impossible by the presence of unbdievgbkr numbers offliti In wintvr thry 
ujc bearable, and also modi reduced in number, though they neverdisappearcompletely, 
hut in spring they arc a veruqhte mrnim. They would settle on one's body and on 
evisydiing one was using* At noon the torture reached its climax for they could not 
c*cn Ik phased swiy, it was so hot. Ths ink-poi had to be shot tight, and when One was 
writing the pen Itad to dipped quickly and ihe lid closed ar once. To drink a. cup of 
cotlte or a glass ut rhi- I t*cz\ brandy p was a difncufi feat rli£ free hand had co he 
used incessantly t* duse away uie swarms of flies and IF you were not cutrilj iltcy 
Fvicn readied your throai. During the day I was reduced almost [*■ despair, hut rhe 
nights west peaceful juid 3 could enjoy an iimrcrubled sleep since desert cities ,irt 
ctlnsost compile] y free from one of the greatest plague of Africa, namely fleas On the 
outer hand the louse, ihe Iwlf-Wher of the flea, find* exactly the conditions it hire* 
and multiplies exceedingly rapidly"- I was, often asked by die Arabs if ii were tnit dial 
^ ! e Christians did not iuve to endure thi$ plague. To mv great 33toni*hpticfLl 1 dis¬ 
covered duir the Arabs do nm consider iht European* s assumed freedom from lice as an 
advantage. 11 Ley treat it as an intentional lap^ on the part of die Creator. 

NachtigaS might have added that a$ well as rhe stinging flics, die Saluira 
can boast four hundred different kind* of poisonous insects* and that 
European* were constantly troubled with stomach and intestinal com¬ 
plaints seeing that the water nor only tasted of mineral springs but even 
I tad the associated purgative effect- lie did not wish iv be- taken for a 
meaner, and thus he kept silent on these matters and, like Homcmann and 
Banl^ he related instead that he had successfully resisted many an "attack* 
by die w omen of Fc2£an* He considered flippant tmd immoral what was in, 
fact nothing but die result of a recently terminated iratrrattdral stale of 
society. With slight irony he noted in his journal: 

Thai a child ctmld sleep in Jiis mothers womb for yaw, or even for ever, m not 
doubted by anybody, amd since the mm of Feisan wot frequency away on long 
voyage tliiifr piniL; feltlt gave iht aitmcJoncd women a cunvcniem excuse for explain¬ 
ing an addition lo rise Guriy during die liuvbiind - * absence. The seed of die child, die 
would say, had W bid before lii* depamirc, but God had neglected to bring k 10 
fmirion m the right time, Many a iiuabaod might well have b«n Optical, but be could 
□or very well lave argued against the well-known fact that hitdi had becu posiponed 
foraj^rorsex 

In Mlirsuq, Nachtigal was able to renew his acquaintance with die 
Dutch lady, Aleondrina Pcuonelia Frandna YltmL whom Tie |md met 
some months previously in Tripoli. Site and the Englishwoman Rosim 
Forbes w ho in 1920 became the firat European io reach Kufb after Rohlfe, 
™ the only tw o women w hose name, deserve a place in the history of the 
exploration oi .Africa. It was rumoured that, like Heinrich Bank, she 
b*g*n her career as qn explorer after the collapse of a great love-affair 
though St b unlikely that die desire to forget a broken heart was her only 
incentive. She seemed to be possessed by the demon of exploration. Tins 
rather unusual pastime for a well-brought-up young lady caused a con* 
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temporary jourmilisT to remark that: Tt does not happen every day that 
ladies from the best society go on adventurous voyages alone, without 
any other motive titan their passion for unknown tilings and without any 
other protection than their courage* p 

But the young Dutch woman had to pay severely for her love of 
adventure. In 1862, she set out on an expedition from Upper Egypt, but 
unfortunately her mother, her aunt and two of die scientists of ihe party 
died of fever and exhaustion in the Nile swamps* Depressed by the fact 
that she had been the cause of the loss of four human lives, Alexandrina 
Tirme returned to Cairo on the small ficec of Nile ships which she had 
hired* 

However, the cull of Africa was stronger than her feeling of guilt, and 
she read avidly about every new -expedition into die Black Continent iindl 
finally site could stand her inactivity no longer. She suddenly turned up in 
Algeria in the middle of the iS&fs and set our south to the Tuareg moun¬ 
tains in the Sahara, Site failed in her attempt afl d went to Tripoli shortly 
before Nschtigafs arrival, determined to make another riy via Murzuq. 
The natives called her Bmt-zl-Hl* daughter of the King, and indeed she 
rode like a princess, followed by a large train of black and brown servants, 
of freed slaves, of Algerian women* Dutch seamen and a young German 
lad, who had run aw^ay from school and home in order to accompany 
AleKandrina Timid into die African wilderness as her page. 

In Miirztiq, too, Nadirigal found her every inch a queen- Even twenty 
years later she was still to be remembered there with affection* She dis¬ 
tributed bread to the poor each day and often gave them money and 
clothing. Nadbtigal paid her a visit one day, and die two travellers decided 
that if a large caravan did not appear before the end of the summer, they 
would join forces, hire an armed escort and make their own way to Romu. 
Naekugal ’was not completely liappy about this plan* He was uneasy about 
her extremely odd assortment oi companions and also a little arraid 
that her reputation for catrtying valuable treasures with her might 
encourage robber bands to attack tlteni. Probably lie also felt reluctant to 
travel with a person whose passion for exploration had had such fetal con¬ 
sequences for those m her company- 

He was even s lig htly annoyed when Alexandria Tirtne told turn that 
she intended 10 use the monotonous months of waking for making j small 
detour 10 Tibesti, 'the mountain land of hunger as die natives called it, 
for he lud already thought of going tlierfc without her* 

The mosr extravagant stories w ere told about this mountainous country, 
roughly 575 miles south-east of Murzuq, its many ho: springs and its 
inhabitants* the savage Tibbm No white man had ever been there and ihe 
Arabia experts in Muauq, with whom Nadbtigal had discussed his plan 
in detail* had tried repeatedly IQ dissuade him from an enterprise which 
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was nor to be repeated for over half a century, Nachtigal was nor to be put 
off, and when Alexandrite Tinnt* mentioned her decision 10 go to Tibesii, 
he set off abruptly, on the tfrh June iSfw), 

The loyal Mohammed, whose father came from Tibesri, whs most un¬ 
happy about tiie recklessness of his master, and he warned liini of the 
terrible risks lie was taking, Naditigal was well aware of tile dangers and 
warned to spare Mohammed, who was no longer young, so he suggested 
that he waited in his home in Gairun for the expedition to return. Moham¬ 
med's reply was indignant: 

'1 iijve promised your friends in Tripoli to lead you safely to Bomu, just as 1 liave 
guided your brothers Abd-eJ-Kerim (Hciiirah Banli) and Idustaplia Bey (Gerhard 
Rrihlfe) to rbai place. With Gad's help we will reach dial goal together. Until such rime 
I will not leave you, and if ihc treacherous Tihbu should attack you, t wish to share 
your fare,' 

Naclniga] was deeply moved by so much faithfulness, bin he probably 
did not take Moliammed's warnings very seriously. It was only when 
Mohammed's wile, herself a Tibbu worntm, turned up at the camp that lie 
began to realize the critical time awaiting him. Mohammed's wife did not 
intend to leave Iter husband to face the perils of the journey alone. She 
wanted to be with him. It was a very serious sign indeed! 

And things did become serious. At first it was the terrible heal which 
made travelling unbearable. On die very first day Nachtigal suffered such 
terrible sunburn on his thighs tliat he was liardlv fit to sit in the saddle of 
the camel. 

My tugs fall like lumps of burning lead and every rime my skin canw in contact with 
the cared or with the sides of the cases I was sitting on, u. tnr nidi pain that I 

almost lost Consciousness. 

Nachiigal adds that the weather had been extraordinarily hot, reaching 
temperatures of izo" F. in the shade. The chickens had Iain lialf-dead or 
dead on the ground, their beaks wide open, and the dogs liad tried des¬ 
perately to scratch up tire scorching sand to find somewhere coot to lie* 

After a short rest at tire Gamin oasis south of Mumiq, their journey ran 
straight across the desert, away from the usual caravan routes. In this way 
Naditigal hoped to avoid the attacks from robber bands which people in 
Murruq had warned him were certain to occur, but the desert itself could 
present its own dangers. Even today this journey is no simple matter, and 
camels still remain the only reliable means of transport. Soon after leaving 
Gamin both sides of the road presented their evidence of the mounting 
danger: human and animal skeletons, which spoke very dearly of the many 
who had collapsed and died of thirst there. Naditigal alone remained 
unmoved. Soon, however, the inevitable stroke of had luck happened. 
One of the smaller wells, w hich was essential for the caravan on its return 
journey, was found to have been sanded over, and the next one could nor 
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be found although ti was not far away, since (he guide liad lost lus sense of 
dittcdon during die niglu march, made unavoidable by the score!ling sun. 

It was the middle of summer, when to go without water for two tneatti cer¬ 
tain death. The hot had evaporated most of our already scant supply, despite the 
excellent condition of our waicr-sldfts. It was obvious dial our water would be ex¬ 
hausted in the ©sum of the following day, even with the strictest ntfoning. Alikjugh 
we still had a half-fu ll skin con taining three gallons of water, 1 bad been told by Ger¬ 
hard Rchlft that, wlum travelling in the desen during die iumranr.he had allowed iitm- 
sdf a bom two galU«ts of watts a day; that for six men we iiad little more than had 
milked for Ruhlfs alone- We moved silendy al mg, otir nu«s and mourhs masked by 
unbans to reduce die drving up of our mucous membranes and tin is to lessen our 
thirst. Each one of ui watched dir guide, yet none dared to enquire directly if »e were 
lost. In vsin he searched for the well-known landmark, a heap of sttisits, bui each time 
la spoke it was to utter: Ma' xil I Not yet! We travelled all tliat night and as morning 
come, we shared our lire last of our water. Each one of us received a full gl*s of this 
precious liquid, and greedily We drank it down, fearing it would be our last. llie last to 
dnnk was kolokdmi, my guide. He lifted his veil from his note and mouth, '<K>k d* 
glass, and drank one short draught. He relied the liquid around liis rtiduth 4 ntl tlten 
squirted trie water otiio dte sand tlirough a gap in lus teeth. He handed me the glass to 
«nish, with the comment that lie was not ycl thinty hut that iw could understand that 
w t* Eumptans, pK-uple t£ the wj ter,could not bear to U witkuui voter, even for a short 
time. Tliii opinion dot tin- whiled on their vwatnpy islands in die ocean lead a kind of 
jmpliibiin lift, is widespread among tire Arabs, As die sun rose higher in riie sky wc 
began to be tottnciiittl by thir=l. Our mouths were parched attd out heads bit as it an 
iron bard were tightening arujird them. When at Iasi we came to a reck wall which 
afforded us some refuge fruin the sun’s glare, till except KoluWtni, who had Itrft twtii^ 
of Ills energies, sank down at its foot, Saad began to say nis prayers, preparing blrnselt 
to enter Paradise. Alt fust sat and stared in front of him without wing jiivthing. 
Mohammed began to expound his Panglossian belief tint every thing which Aimigluy 
God lad predestined for us was good, and rhii we should tt vi gn otwelvc* ti> His wilL 
Gfoseppc, who hud been brooding silenily for reme time, suddenly stood up, took his 
revolver and announced in 4 dozed manner that he v» going re follow Kufokdnl and 
show him down for l living led us to this pas;, None of os had the strength to restrain 
him from tlus iensdevs plan. What die afternoon came, without Kofokdrai appearing, 
mv hopes began tit fade, 'll ete vw no water liere and m>' career in Central Africa was 
over, Mv mind instinctively refosed to accept this sentence bur my though® began re 
wonder. 1 wondered hew my friends would receive the news of my end- I ft mnd this 
piiime Epjlitf cotisoling jud to surrender rfi rhfluglu vf dcalii. A veil skihk! 

to bt' falling Over mv eyes, 1 no lunger knew when: I wrc, and then 1 must iisve fallen 
asleep and dreamed’ fm 1 saw quite clearly my parents' house and myself J child, 
playing in the garden. Titen this vision faded and 1 mast have lest consciousness 
completely. 

Kdokomj managed to find the well jtttt in die nick of rime and race 
back with die precious lluid to revive the other members of the party. 
Soon the torture of the last two days was forgotten, and they were able to 
continue- 

Not manv hours later they could see massive walls of black rock rising 
from the saiid. No plants grew 00 these walls, 00 bird ever made its nesi 
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among their worn stones, no desert fox barked there at night. Hie silence 
of the grave seemed to tang round them like a funeral shroud Tremen^ 
dous castles with fantastic roofs and gothic turrets tad been cut in the 
rock by die corrosive force of timeless storms and winds. Sand trickled 
from empty window frames, and dripped like water from lofty beams in a 
castle which no man tad ever inhabited. This was the kingdom a( Shaitan l 
This was his hell and die dwelling-places of die d jin ns, the evil spirits. 
With shudders the cofile was travelling along die sky-high rocks. Even 
Nachdgal himself was affected by the superstitious fears of his men, but he 
took hold on himself and remembered that he was the first European here, 
tile first white man to visit the devil in his own hide-out, 

Day after day they continued to thesouth-east with relentless monotony. 
Anyone less determined dan Nachdgal would have admitted defeat and 
turned back, but Nachdgal was made of sterner rnetde. He tad planned to 
see Tibtsii and he m e ant to achieve his aim. Then one day, far away in the 
distance, they could make out the outline of some mountain peaks, 
Mohammed was beside liimself with joy and rushed to Nachdgal shouting 
that he could see Tibesti, his father's birthplace. The peaks were pan of the 
Tar$o, a high mountain ridge. The highest is called Tusidde and rise s to 
over leer above sea-level. As soon as these tremendous masses be¬ 
came visible, Nachdgal decided he would have to dinib them. He set off 
in the middle of August with a small party, chosen from the main caravan, 
and struggling over the jagged loose rock, eventually reached die main 
ridge. Even at a height of over £,oco feet the Temperature was still more 
than too' F. during the day, but the nights were bitterly cold in com¬ 
parison as die temperature dropped to S o a F. Even so the expedition Was 
fortunate for temperatures of izo° F. during the day and icf F, by night 
have frequently been recorded in those regions. When die year U wet, ice 
and deep snow cover die mountain, Nachtigals native companions began 
to complain, and he too was finding the climate very uncomforrable In 
addition to this, provisions were short and all that could be bought were a 
few sacks of ripe dares. Water too was hard to come by. Nachtigal, how¬ 
ever, was determined to carry on and explore die ridge. At die base of die 
Tusidde peak was a gaping crater more than three miles across and a ioo 
f«r deep. The natives called it the ‘Sodium Pit', and deep down there 
could he seen blinding-w hite, soft, loose masses. Nachtigal was highly 
exated but his companions bad tad enough for the time being. 7 
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Today the iron eu natron is visited by hundreds of tourists each year* 
and is referred to in the guide hooks as a ‘peculiar and picturesque 
phenomenon*. 

A few days later NaehttgaJ's expedition entered Bardai, the main town 
of the region. A bad harvest had reduced the inhabitants to the verge of 
starvation and so die white strangers* with their seemingly inexhaustible 
supplies* appeared to them like gifts of God. They cro wded round Nach* 
tigal and begged or wheedled food from him until his provisions were 
exhausted, whereupon lie and his people were shut up in prison, The 
hatred of the whole population was directed against the giaour, and Nach- 
tigal feared they would murder him at any minute. One nighr, however, 
he managed to escape. Wltat little goods tie still had were left belitnd and 
he could take nothing but a few stone-hard dates and his camel packs. He 
still liad to fas* the apparently impossible 500-milt* trek across the desert 
hack to Murzuq. Even now Nachtigal's courage did not fall him, and the 
thought that he had been able to save all his notes and also the map which 
he had drawn of the' moumainland of hunger’, made him feel that all die 
hardships he had suffered had been worth it. 

Forty years later this map was to be used by Jean Tilho, the second 
white man to reach these regions- The Frenchman Tilho spent the five 
years between 1907 and 1912 in this country and explored it thoroughly — 
nearly 40,000 square miles in all —from north to south and east 10 west. 
Naduigal would liave been proud to know tilts, but he had tong been 
dead when Jean Till in started out. 

Cheered by the thought that his work had not been in vain Naduigal 
struggled on, and at the beginning of October 1869 he limped into Mur¬ 
zuq, a pitiful figure, covered in sores and dad in rags. There he learnt to 
his great joy that all his men had managed to get back safely. He was also 
told of the fate which had befallen Alexandria Tinmi. 

Instead of leaving for Tibesti as she had planned, the intrepid Dutch 
woman had accepted an invitation to visit the Tuareg, and was provided 
with letters of safe conduct from the Tuareg chieftain- However, as she 
was crossing a region considered to he safe, she met with a fare that could 
befall any traveller In Africa as recently as two generations ago- She was 
murdered for her assumed wealth by hired assassins- 

Nachiigal was not able 10 leave for 8omu until six months later, in the 
April of 1870, when the Turkish governor of Tripoli sent a caravan 
bearing presents to King Omar, Nacbugal was allowed to join it. He 
realized tliat he w ould cut a poor figure in his ragged dress by die side of 
die Ottoman potenmte, but this was his one opportunity to get aw T ay from 
Murzuq and carry out the expedition in safety from attacks. NaehtigaJ 
left Murzuq on the 18th April 1870, with nine camels and twenty-five 
Moroccans as his bodyguard. The caravan travelled almost due south. 
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passing through the many oases in those regions. As far as Bilim, the 
southernmost oasis of the Hawn group, the going presented no difficulties, 
but dicn came the sevenry-tivc-mile stretch of desert with pronounced 
dune formations which made tremendous demands on human beings and 
animals alike. 

Once this uncommonly difficult stretch had been left behind, the part of 
the jonmev across desert was over. Parches of coarse glass appeared here 
and there, and this soon gave way to shrubs and bushes, marking the 
transition from desen into savannah. Tile sky, which for the last two 
weeks had been mercilessly clear, began to be covered with clouds and, 
while in the desert itself perspiration was unknown, here tile whole body 
was bathed in sweat at the slightest movement. The sight of so much 
vegetation and of a variety of wild life cheered the traveller after die 
monotony of the desert. At one point the caravan found itself m a small 
forest, whose soil was covered with a thick carpet of blossoms of all 
colours. On tbe 28th June, Naditigal stood on Lhe banks of Lake Chad. 

T"hr famous Lake lay tufuit out eyes Hn .uid blit, surrounded hv hanks nf thick 
reeds. Many years ago, during dull school ksont, 1 hid often looked at it? outlines on 
the map on the classroom wall, At that rime it ins die only place marked in ihc large 
blank >tKK '-- representing central Africa. A r last I Lid readied this ami of my diildlit d 
drruns and of ray Inlm ambitions, but the renliry did not measure up to niv drghlesi 
eapecuLBotit Nothing bur an infinite swamp lay before me. 

A few days later the caravan reached its destination, the capital of King 
Omar. Kuka fully made up far tbe disappointment caused by Lake Chad. 
It made an impressive sight, especially when seen from a distance, with its 
one- and two-storied houses and its lofty walls, some twenty feet high. 
Naditigal realized, on closer examination, that though the glory of earlier 
(lav's had somewhat declined, die town could still boast a colourful, busy 
life, and was indeed one of the greatest and miglmesi capitals of the whole 
of Africa. 

As Naehtigal had expected, he was pushed very much into the back¬ 
ground by the Ottoman ambassador, but his confident, decided appearance 
soon won him respect and his audience w'iih Omar was a complete success. 
Jhe presents from his ■brother' King William in distant Prnssta filled the 
king with pride and emotion, and the needle-guns, which were the best 
rh.ut Europe could produce, delighted him more particularly. Naditigal 
w^s asked countless times to dismantle and reassemble the guns and ex¬ 
plain their meclianjsm. Nachtigal left the king confident that he could now 
count on his future support, and for the next three years he used Kuka as a 
base for all his expeditions, including a journey into the Wadaj area. So far 
this region had proved inaccessible to white travellers. Vogel had acre mated 
to reach it, but had had to pay for failure with Ids own life. 

Although Naditigal did not have the extensive scientific education of 
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Barth, lie worked with such accuracy [bar he must be reckoned as one erf 
die greatest German geographers- As well as simple geographical informs^ 
don ^uppkmemed by exam cariogmpBc records, he gave meteorological^ 
geological, economic, ethnologied, social 4fld political data ol the utinosi 
precision. His reports were always well presented and provided extremely 
rich material for all branches of sdttittfic inquiry- Even today, a large part 
df cur knowledge of Africa is based on tile explorations of this traveller* 
who was so well suited by temperament and natural ability for this 
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activity. We wtah. to quote another short section of his journal in which he 
speaks about the slave market in Kuka: 

Tile most vaiiMlilf da* 1 ? of human gfwk ii die so-called S*Jan t tbai U, a r 
DKssuring 6 spans {tom tile nikEe ^ die tip of his ean* and aged kiwi, ix artd r j 
>T 3 tT!H His price suss the -:CiEr ft if the whok range of d^se goodi, and the fonrign 
ftmrlLsm who wishes rn blow tbt state of die market St* asks iht pri& of t J>Jn£. 
SIxva older than fifteen less durable ^nd therefore more difficult ed ^ than rise 
Stdan, parifculady if they have not been sis™ for bog, for, it n tky on 

easily he emietd to run away and ii is no lunger *o pimple to tirirt them for ti«r 
du ties. Hie pnee of i slave over twaity jicars old drops cdiuiderabty, 3^ -nett is litde 
demand for them since they He pass *rfr best for heavy wm t and since WOtm are 
maif suited to dflincttk wefi. Ripe young gifts ore considerably more expensive than 
die Stdad, m is KUiml, but here die prices are not standardised for obvious reasons; 
there value foctunre jewding in die degree of their beamy and die subjective tastes of 
rite merchants. Those girH fit to be concubines gcncrjily ooim off best out of *U 
varieties of olives. They fill die place of a liousewife and often perform die toib b*t,o 
than ai real wife could, for they are always eager to gain tile favours of iheii master by 
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their diligence, In orate; not to go from one hmd %ti another- In general the cosi of ilidr 
maincemBTCc is mtidi less itian tbit of a tcprftttMie wifi?,, so ihai men wfrhom means, ^nd 
nEI those who are farad to make long voyages* rind it mure convenient io buy a con¬ 
cubine than keep a wife, particularly since* according to the religious laws of the Bomti 
people, legitimate wives ate not obliged to leave ihdr cko and Immdand and can never 
be forced to do so by any means. Furthermore, if the slave girl bears any children, her 
position with lier master is almost as certain as that of a legitimate wife, for only 
unusual reasons would make die average Moslem sell rhe mother of his diiltiten. 

An erccpiional price is paid for eunuchs who, however, hardly ever appear in the 
public market, Thiirc is so great a demand from die dignirarie* of the MoEnimmedan 
world of Europe, Asm and Africa ihar eunuchs m very quickly sold out of hand. Most 
of chose who are sold in Bomu do not come from that country iisdfi yet many a mighty 
man of liiai land bus not disdained to multiply their number r At times, hiunlreds of hoys 
are gathered to be subjected to diis mud Eariun, which even Islam condanni. flat 
openaiing barbera* under the pneietioe of drramriatng the boy, suddenly grasp cite 
entire outer sexual parts of the unfortunate viedm with dudr left hands and amputate 
ihem by a swift stroke wjih a very slurp knife. Boiling butter is held ready and k used 
to sraimcli die b’o-d from the fresh touuJ. If is clear diar verv many do not survive 
tills bumble operation. 

At the beginning of 1874, Haditlgal decided to call 3 \mli 10 bis journey 
and return to Europe via Egypt, and on the 10th August of the same year 
he readied the southern borders of the immediate European sphere near 
El-Obeid in Kordoilm* He was welcomed by the Sheik el-Beled, the Mayor 
of El-Obdd and Dr. Georgi, a Greek doctor and sanitary inspector for 
the Sudan, all of whom lud long given him up for lost. 

With llic Sheik d-fided, who spoke wiib me in Arabic, 1 felt completely at my r>u» 
hut the Gieefc doctor confused me utterly* He fits spoke to me in French but changed 
10 Italian when he saw thai I could not follow him* It was only when In? spoke Arabic 
that 1 managed to gather my wits again. I was unable io express myself in German, 
Italian or French for rarme lime, for I had spoken only Arabic and the Sudanese lang¬ 
uage during the past years, and 1 found Lhf diange back to European tongues difficult 
to manage. 

That some evening the Pasta Ismail Eijub, Governor-General of the 
Egyptian Sudan, gave a banquet in honour of the explorer. Naditigal 
felt extremely ill at ease among the resplendent uniforms and the elegant 
ladies in evening dresses. He stuttered and stammered, replied to questions 
in the Bonin language, and when he realized his mistake, blurted out liis 
apologies in Arabic or a jumble of English, French, Italian and German 
words. It was long before he became accustomed to civilization again. 

Like Heinrich Barth, Gustav Nadmgal did not live long to enjoy the 
&me brought by his successes, which had pulled die veil away from so 
many African deserts and steppes. He was elected President of the 
Geographical Society of Berlin and was able to continue his work of 
exploration indirectly by acting as adviser to many subsequent expediti ons. 
In iS8x Bismarck appointed him Consul-General in Tunis, and when in 
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1S84 Togo and the Cameroon^ became German colonies, be was granted 
the honour of acting as Germany?* representative and hoisting the black, 
white and red flag. Tins ceremony was performed on the 14th July 1884, 
in rather a htirrv- Nachtigal liad learnt that an old friend of his, the British 
consul James Hewitt, whom hie compamots were later to call the too- 
consul^ was on his w r ay to the Cameroons to claim them tor Liigliindu 
Nine months later, on die 19th April iBSfr death pur an end to a life 
rich in resolution, deed and achievement* Nachiigal died oi his old com- 
plaint on his w^ay back to Germany* In accordance with his own wishes he 
was buried in the Cameroon^ w h here a memorial stone still speaks of his 
former presence* 


12 

On the iEih January 1 1871, at the same noon hour when the Council in 
die I M of Mirrors at Versailles was laying the foundations of the Second 
German Reich, and w x Uen roughly 4*fQQ further soudi the former 
Prussian military surgeon Dr. Gustav Nachugal was leaving the capital of 
the King of Bomu to explore the regions north-easi of Lake Chad, die 
lieutenant of the Royal Prussian Reserve, Dr* Hans Suklow, had an un~ 
forgettable experience. In civil life lie taught Latin, Greek, history and 
geography in a grammar school in Pomerania- Many a generation of 
sixth-formers were to pass through his liands and were 10 Warn what had 
happened to him, wlt^n on that 181I1 January J87 1 > he had met the famous 
French explorer Henri Duveyrier, and hod shaken him by die liand- At 
this point he always redted the following lines of Holderlim 

And armies surged like seething seas 
And like Poseidon many mighty minds 
Ordered the onslaiight of this raging wmtb- 
Hrav5 blood flowed freely aft this held of death 
And every wish and every human will 
I il^ lightning Hashed and fused in one aiontL 

What had liappcnrd during lus meeting with Duveyrier? How had Dr. 
Suklow, an obscure Pomeranian teacher, managed (o meet the great man£ 
The story can quickly be told. At the beginning of tin' war with France he 
had been called up. but because of a heart complaint lie had not been sent 
to tl« front. Thus in the late autumn of 1870, Lieutenant Dr. Suklow 
found himself with the job of censor in the prisoner-of-war camp at 
Neisse. an old fortification in Silesia built by Frederick II of Prussia. This 
was a gigantic network of block-houses which had lordly been used for 
tlie Lift 'hundred years, but it was quickly made ready to house the 
prisoners captured near Sedan. 
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In our callous age, the task of censoring prisoner-of-war letters is con¬ 
sidered a first-dass sinecure in ail armies of the world. Lieutenant Dr, 
Sukfow was of a different opinion. He found it degrading to liave to open 
and read letters which were not meant for him, Just because he spoke 
French fluently. He made repeated requests to he sent to the Front, and to 
be relieved of his ignoble task, but he met with no success. 

On that tSilt January 1871, Suklow was performing his unwilling duty, 
taking letters from one pile, glancing through them and putting them on 
anorher pile, when his attention was attracted by a letter addressed to 
Captain Henri Duveyrier, Sixth Regiment of tile Imperial Guard of 
Chasseurs. It Iiad been sent by a highly esteemed professor of geography 
at the University of Leipzig. 

Duveyrier, Suklow thought, Duveyrier? Tliis surely could not be the 
famous explorer himself, the professor at the Sorboitne? He would be 
about thirty now and still liable to conscription, but they certainly 
could not have sent him to the From I Perhaps it was lug brother or bis 
cousin. In any case Lieutenant Suklow sent his underlv across ro the 
officers camp to ask Captain Duveyrier to conic and see him since he lud 
a letter for him. 

A little later he heard the soft jingling of spurs. The sentry posted out¬ 
side Dr. Suklow's office clicked his heels smartly, an honour awarded even 
to captive enemy officers. Then the orderly opened the door to announce 
Captain Duveyrier. A tall, carelessly elegant figure with exceptionally 
bright eyes stood before Stiklow, saluted him politely, and asked in 
impeccable German berraying an accent ol slight surprise: ‘You wished to 
speak 10 me?' The Prussian blushed. He had recognized bis visitor as soon 
as he had appeared in the doorway. This was no cousin or brother, it was 
Duveyrier the famous traveller himself. Completely put out hv die fame of 
his visitor he managed to stammer, 1 Good God, Professor, how ever did 
you gel here? 1 He discovered that die great scientist had rejected all 
attempts to use Ids services for from the scene of action, because he had 
believed it bis duty to serve with his own regiment. Thus he was now a 
prisoner of war in the Neisse camp. 

Suklow. still out of countenance, handed Duveyrier the letter from 
Ddpzig. Die Frenchman opened it, read it and with a slight smile handed 
it back to the censor, who read the following lines; 'We men of science 
are citizens of one world, and thanks to insoluble ties of liberty, fraternity 
and equality, we know no differences of nationality or race, and .ire totally 
disinterested in questions of political power!' Deeply moved, the Prussian 
officer handed die letter back. Thar single sentence became imprinted m his 
memory, and yean later lie would repeat it word for word 10 lus sixth- 
formcri as if it were die motto of his whole Hie. 

When this scene happened, the Frenchman had not been to Africa for 
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almost ten years and his carter as an explorer was already over. Although, 
four years later hi i 874, tie went once more to the Sahara and in 1*84? 
innumerable petitions^ he even managed to be allowed to accompany the 
Sultan of Morocco on a voyage from Tangier to Meknea, exploring the 
completely unknown Riff mountains, the mature man did not repeat the 
great deeds which it had been granted to die impatience oi his young years 
to perform* fn many respects he suffered the same fate dtat many decades 
later befell T, E- Lawrence, die uncrowned King of Arabia: politics 
destroyed ids work. 

Anri yet he had set off to a most promising start. He had managed to 
gain the friendship of the icared Tuareg, the robber barons of the Saltara^ 
and had even become tlwut blood-brother* He could speak and write iheir 
language, had lived in their umts, had accompanied them on their journeys 
of adventure, and had finally so won the respect of these fanatical sons of 
the desert that they had asked to be joined to France, II politicians liad 
listened to Duveyrier 11 would probably have been easy to pacify die 
whole Sahara without removing die sword from its scabbard, and France 
mighi have avoided the iragie situation in North Africa. 

But after at! it is a well-known fact that a prophet is not without honour, 
save in his own country, especially when he lias risen through his own 
powers anti lias no influential connections. The Duveyriere belonged to 
die small landed nobility and, furtlvcrmorey came Irom die Languedoc, a 
land which produced few lawyers and politicians but many poets and 
dreamers, crusaders and troubadours. Duveyrier's father was a typical 
example of these unusual people, As a young man he had been an ardent 
follower of Saint-Simon, and later he became an enthusiastic Socialist, 
ceaselessly working to cement the ties of brotherly love and striving for 
the removal of class differences. This woa pure romaiiiidsnij and thus nn 
one was astonished when in 1858 be sent his oldest son Henri, who was 
thei^ fourteen, to Germany, the land of romanticism. At his boarding 
School in the Allgau, the exceptionally talented young boy learnt Proven¬ 
cal and the middle liigh German, the languages of the crusaders and the 
troubadours. 

But die hue and sword belong to the past, the modem knight has differ¬ 
ent emblems such as Stock Exchange prices, iax returns and profitSj and 
so Duveyriets father did not leave his son too long studying poems of 
medieval chivalry. In i&;f> he sem him to a merchant school in Leipzig 
where the young student worked very hard for two years, it was here tliat 
the young man met the famous Orientalist Dr, Richer, a close friend of 
Heinrich Barth who at tliai time was on his way back tram Airies.- 

Die inevitable happened. Henri Duveyrier, who at the age of sevemeen 
could already speak Arabic fluently T made liis debut not in Paris, London 
ot Dresden but in Africa. It was not a very long or important journey. He 
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went as far as om of die northernmost oases in the Sahara, Just a stone’s 
throw irom the Borders of die civilized world. But at this oasis lie met a 
Tuareg noble and this nomad, wrapped tn his dark blue doalt, his knightly 
lance in his hsr and die tremendous two-edged sword hanging from die 
pommel of Ids saddle, made a deep impression on the young man. Despite 
Ids scientific training he was almost ready to believe the legend duu the 
Tuareg were die descendants of some medieval knights who, during the 
Eighth Crusade, had penetrated as far as die Sahara in order to be invested 
with a fief there. 

The romantic Henri Duveyrier was deeply struck by this meeting, par¬ 
ticularly since he had always felt very proud to be French and a faithful 
son oi ItLs country, which some decades previously had made her entry on 
the African scene. In the middle of the summer of 1830 die French had 
landed with 37,000 men in North Africa and, by a rapid series oi battles, 
had conquered the towns of Algiers, Bone and Oran. The reason for this 
invasion was that rise coastal towns of Algeria had for Jong harboured 
nests of pirates, which liad done much damage to French shipping, even 
in the northern waters of the Mediterranean. 

The intentions of France in taking this action were highly moral. 
Admittedly die most beautiful corals in the world were to be found in the 
waters off Algiers, Bone and Tunis, and apart from this wheat grew 
abundantly in North Africa, but who knows whedier these factors were 
taken into consideration when the government in Paris decided: to under¬ 
take the heavy responsibility of acting as a Mediterranean police force 
and putting a stop to piracy. The whole of Europe looked on with admira¬ 
tion as tliese selfless sons of Gaul wiped out the pirates. Only die British 
were a little loath to applaud the action of the French. There is a malicious 
German proverb which says; 1 Cotton and Christ are synonymous on the 
Thames’, and thus London very cynically interpreted the French willing¬ 
ness to dean up the dens of pirates as the century-old interest of the mer¬ 
chants of Marseilles in wheat and corals. Whatever the truth of the matter 
may be, on the eve of the French excursion to Algiers Lord Stuart, the 
Engiidi ambassador in Paris, received orders to stress to the French 
government that England would resent any occupation of Algeria by 
France. When this official diplomatic step was taken, the Frcndi fleet had 
already sailed from Toulon. Baron d'Haussez, the French Minister of the 
Navy, was very abrupt with the English Lord and uttered words to the 
effect that France did not give a damn for England. The English ambassa¬ 
dor could not believe his ears and thought he must have misheard, but 
d’Haussez made his meaning quite dear by sitouting; ‘ Msris! The rimes 
»licn you could dictue your ™IL uo Europe arc e L for ever I* 

Nevertheless at first Paris did no t think of annexing Algeria, France 
unlike England, was a peasant country, not an industrial sure, and was 
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self-su pporang. She needed no colonies to sell her goods. In fad site had 
bad very bad experiences with possessions overseas. She had lost Canada 
io the English after long and bloody warfare, and Louisiana had been 
sold to the United States. Tlte possessions in die Senegal, annexed in the 
eighteenth century p and, Madagascar, occupied by Richelieu in the seven¬ 
teenth, had given nothing hut trouble. In con¬ 
sequence, die French Ministerial Council 
deliberated for some time alter Algiers had 
been plucked like a ripe fruit whether France 
might not restore tliis land to its nominal, if 
quite powerless, owners, the Turks. But soon 
it became dear dial they were no longer free 
to act as they wished. It France marched out 
of Algeria, then not only would the pirates 
return, but other European powers, and 
England in particular, would not hesitate to 
annex this part of North Africa for them selves. 
Titus it was final ly decided, albeit with sighs, 
to retain ihis distant land. Within ten years 
the profits from Algeria had been increased by 
some <Soo per cent, having risen from eight 
million francs in 1831 to nearly sixty-one 
million in 1841. Today France boasts the 
greatest colonial empire on eartli, covering an 
area of some four and a half million square 
miles, a good third of the Black Continent. 

Once tire decision had been taken. North 
Africa became quite the fashion in the best 
sense of die word. The French were thrilled by die idea of bringing 
back into the European fold this old colony of Rome, the home of 
countless emperors, fathers of the church and great lawyers. The 
winning back of Algeria to western civilization appeared to nineteenth- 
century France as a noble, historical mission. At least, Henri Duvcytiet, 
the son of a Socialist romantic from the Languedoc, could not help but sec 
the African problem in this light. It was quire natural therefore that be 
should gp to Africa. The same logic explains his special interest in the 
Tuareg. 

Of course the legend of die Tuareg 5 descent from tlte Crusaders is 
nothing but a pious fable. It is within the realms of possibility that, ar 
some time, a larger or smaller group of European people had reached the 
central Sahara. Since ancient times, Africa as far as the Niger and Lite 
rbftfl had been one of the large spheres of influence and power of tile Old 
World, die continent being ‘dark' only south of the Sahara. But the idea 
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thai crusaders were the ancestors of the Tuareg is completely out of die 
question, even though the latter are liglu-skinned, luve no Semitic 
features and are generally just under si* feet tall. Probably the Tuareg, 
the god-forsaken people of the sand', as the Arabs called diem, are 
descended from that iurge family of peoples who inhabited vast regions of 
sou ill and west Europe in the early Quaternary Period and who are pos¬ 
sibly connected with Cro-Magnon man. Perhaps they arc also dispersed 
remnants ot die Hyksos, that mysterious people which probably came 
from the interior of Asia and about 1700 a.c_ overran die land of Egypt. 

Islam obviously considered the Tuareg an alien people, for they con* 
verted them to Mohammedanism in a most perfunctory manner. While the 
wild sons of the desen prayed in Arabic, they Itardly understood what they 
were saying, liaving retained tlieir original language, tamasheq. This 
isolation was made possible because the regions where they live, stretching 
from south Algeria to Lake Chad —an area equal to half the United States 
of America—include the most impenetrable parts of North Africa. Even 
to this day, the Northern Tuareg’s home, the mountainous region of 
Hoggar, consisting of a crystalline primordial mountain ridge with tertiary 
volcanoes xo,ooo feet high, has never been completely explored. The 
Arabs themselves rail it ‘The Land of the Spirits', and do not venture 
there. Wells and oases are non-existent and vegetation cannot survive. 
Duveyrieris Targui came from these regions and invited the young 
Frenchman to return with him. Duveyricr was deeply disappointed that 
he could not accept the Targui’s invitation, but he had to return to Europe. 

He rirsi reported ro Berlin, and it was a great honour for the beardless 
youth when the tarn oils Oriental Society decided to publish his dictionary 
of the Berber dialect. One day Barth, who was living in London at die 
time, came across this dictionary and was so impressed that he invited the 
seven men-year-old explorer to come and visit him in London. A few 
weeks later, at the end of 1857, the year of his visit to Africa, Duveyrier 
knocked at the door of the cosy cottage in Si. John’s Wood, London, 
where Heinrich Barth was living. Barth took him in and taught Kim all be 
knew. 

As lint lie iticd ec> ditsmtk me from ttstempring such gmi enterprises while 1 
•dll so young, but when he saw that lie could not shake my resolution lie did not spare 
himself in im edens to teach and guide me.... Later on, I* watched over tile « n r c - rf 
of n»y undr stating md sent me letters, full of cordial advice and the most valuable 
hints, which opened up new points of view and drew- my attention to important ranis 
dsai 1 nuglii otberwiK have mi$$cd, For my protection he gave me a letier in Arabic, 
addressed 10 all I* friends in the Sahara and die Sudan.... 1 was a Frenchman bui die 
narrow spirit of nimmali-im found no place lit 1m great heart. 

All the knowledge that Heinrich Barth had been unable to pass on in 
Germany, where his lack of social graces had aroused resistance a nd and- 
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pnthy, was now being bestowed in unstinting measure on this young 
explorer apprentice. He passed on die motto that had made flint loved and 
respected in Africa.* always to remain master of oneself and a gentleman, 
and 10 be scrupulously just towards black, brown and white. Duveyrier 
was fertile ground for such seed both by birth and by inclination. Thus 
equipped, be made a second journey to Atria in 1 Sy9, when he was just 
nineteen years old. This time it was not tile gentleman's grand tour but a 
serious business with a scientific aim in view- He had prepared himself 
diligently for a full year. He had made himself familiar with the methods 
of orientation by the stars and bad made excursions to distant goals until 
he was sure of himself and his abilities. He studied geography and the 
other sciences relative to his purpose with indefatigable reaL His teacher 
for languages and ethnographical exploration was the most famous 
Orientalist of the day, Jean Ernest Renan, \be man who fifty years later 
was to reach celebrity and notoriety through hjs Vie de Jisus. All the same, 
Henri Duveyrier was still a very young man and was lacking in experience. 
The other Africa explorers of his time had also been rather young, Home- 
mann had finished his travels at the age of twenty-five; Vogel, his com¬ 
patriot, was only twenty-three at t he end of his career; Caillie had reached 
the ripe old age of twenty-nine, and Heinrich Barth’s work was over at 
the same age. Lung, who was murdered in Timbuktu, was thirty-two 
years old, and Cerlmrd Roitifs and Alesandiirta Tinne were in their early 
thirties. Nevertheless, Henri Duveyrier was considerably younger and the 
yearn covering the period 0/ early manhood count for double, but still he 
Iiad the advantage of bring much better prepared and educated titan many 
of the explorers who had preceded him. It is certain tluu on occasions he 
must Itave had doubts whether he would be able to master his task, but 
each tittle his natural optimism asserted itself. He wrote in a letter: 

I know only too welt that tin jnumry I wish to undertake is not without dangi-rs. 
bux I Jiavc full cnnfiHcficr la my 'own powers md I Itopc that by dim of greai pmsieiscc 
nnd dcietmircarimi I ihall maiijge Ut avoid -ill piifaUis imd IfjjJ my expedition to 1 
giiccssful condu^oo. Evbik will show vhribcf I \mn deceived myself. 

He did rsot deceive himself. Henri Puvejrier was one of the most 
successful and tenacious explorers ever to have worked tn the Sahara* 
Next to Gerhard Roklfs, Ik has the greatest claim on our gratitude, for it 
is thanks to Ills almost ceaseless activity during two years that we can 
drive our cats in safety across this gigantic ocean of sand. 

It was as if fate had singled him out for this task. He started from Biskra, 
which today is the fust station along the road liom Constantine. Duveyrier 
naturally travelled by camel, so that lie had none of the difficulties we 
experience in starting out cars after the cold night of the desert. From liere 
he went south-west, leaving the old caravan route, which followed 
roughly the course of the modem railway to Tugguri, then he bore due 
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scuth making for Chordata, the capital of the Beni Mzab, a parti cutarty 
orthodox tribe of Arabs. After a short stay, he ■went on to El Goles, a fer¬ 
tile oasis inhabited by fanatically hostile nomads, who looked on irately as 
the Christian dog placed his sextant in t he middle of the market place, in 
order to make an accurate determination of his position. True, no one 
raised a hand against the almost childlike white youth with his bright, 
earnest eyes, but lie was nevertheless a prisoner, and his return to the 
north coast was in the nature of an escape. That he had behaved a little 
in Judiciously caused liim some anxiety, and he wrote a little later: 

At fim glance my voyage to El Gotea might be considered a defeat, since T was 
forced to leave the town at night under most inglorious circumstances, ytt 1 coinader it 
a success.. -. I lave the impression that this route has now been opened up. 

Today this is a feet, and drivers who understand something about their 
cars consider El Golea a most pleasant and convenient halt, But sill] 
Duveyricr's optimism went a little far, for some years later France liad to 
send General de Galiffei and a considerable contingent of troops to estab¬ 
lish law and order there. In fact if we examine DuveyrteA first journey in 
a cold unemotional light, disregarding die evidence of his personal 
bravery, we ate forced to the conclusion tliat ir was not an unqualified 
success, for lie did not carry out his plan of advancing as far as the Tuar 
oases. 

Duveyrier did nor allow this to discourage him, and a second expedition 
was ready to stan in die following year. This time he managed to 
teach Tuareg country. Heinrich Barth had already studied die southern 
Tuart-g tribes but their northern brothers in die Hoggar region, and also in 
the rugged mountainous country of Tassili, had never before been inves¬ 
tigated by white men. Thus in i$ 6 o t with the financial backing of Napo- 
leon ITT, Duveyrier travelled to Gadam^s and Gar. Today both these 
places ore connected with civilisation byy?ijr« principals, and although 
die words 'sailin', 1 dunes’ , 'Ftch-Fech’ (deposits of pulverized sand dust) 
appear alongside these roads on the French maps of the area, the ordinary 
traveller lias no difficulty in negotiating, within a few days, a stretch that 
took Duveyrier months to cover. His hopes to persuade die Tuareg to 
enter into economic relations with France seemed to be nearing fulfilment. 
He liad established friendly relations with both Xkltentmken, the political 
head of die Tuareg, and Stalk Othtnan, their spiritual leader. He had also 
accompanied the Tuareg as they travelled through the length and breadth 
of the desert. The chivalrous bearing of the white youth had responded to 
their own knightly code. He was a crack shot, rode like a devil, fenced 
with charming elegance, and had been as devoted to the beautiful young 
Tuareg princesses as if he himself were by birth a knight of the desm. In 
1917, seventy years later, the German explorer Conrad Kalian paid a visit 
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to Gat and found dm the people of the small oasts stilt sang heroic songs 
about the great deeds of titis Frenchman. 

Duvey tier's main political triumph teas the magnificent reception 
given by Napoleon TO to the dghty-ycar-old Ikhenouien in the TuiJeries, 
but from then on he achieved little of importance- Tr is true lie made other 
expeditions and returned safely from them, was made a member of the 
legion d'Honneur at the age of twenty-one and w as awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Geographical Society of France, but Ins life as a great ex¬ 
plorer was over. He fell ill with typhus and lay at death's door for three 
months before pulling through. When lie was finally cured ho discovered 
to liis deep horror that lie liad lost Ids memory. This dreadful state, which 
sometimes appears as a side effect of typhus, improved slowly, anti three 
years after Ids return lie managed to publish his pear work. The Tuareg of 
the North, But Jie was never again to be the same man chat had charmed 
and won die respect of die Tuareg, It was with deep sorrow that lie had to 
stand by helpless while the friendship he had made possible between the 
Tuareg and France dribbled away like water in the sand. He had to look on 
while the stupidity of French colonial bureaucrats undid all the good work 
he hud accomplished and when, some years later, an expedition led Iw rhe 
Englishman Flatters was cut down to die last man by his desert friends, 
the scales tipped heavily against the Tuareg and himself. He was blamed 
for having given a false picture of tliem. They were, people said, not noble 
knights, as the romantic Duveyrier believed, but treacherous lying rob¬ 
bers. 

Perhaps this criticism was not entirely unfounded, but the Paris news¬ 
papers which spoke of the Tuareg as bandits, beasts and enemies of 
humanity, completely overlooked the fact that tills strange people lived 
in a country which could not feed tliem. People who are forced to chew 
rough grasses and swallow ilie bitter sap of stunted acacia# in order to 
deceive their empty stomachs and for whom grasshopper!!. Lizards and rats 
are rare delicacies, must either emigrate and conquer a tu-iv home with 
lance and sword, or else remain in their mountainous desert and demand a 
toll from the caravans passing through their barren, waterless country. 
Those who would not pay the price which die Tuareg demanded, and 
which they needed m order 10 exist, were murdered on the spot. Those 
who did were allowed 10 continue unmolested. 

Today the problem has long been solved. Lance and sword, in these 
times of revolvers, have become collectors’ objects or childkh toys and 
even racing mikara cannot compete with French luxury' buses, jeeps and 
aeroplanes. The Tuareg were the first to understand that. In the mining 
regions of Colomb-Bechar they are now m ining coal; in Fjguig, Erfoud, 
Aoufous, Beni Tadjit and Ougnat, they mine lead, copper^ nickel, zinc, 
tungsten, cobalt and uranium. Titus they have evolved, at lea»L the men, 
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peacefully and without arms. Only time will show whetlier this lack of 
aims is not their strongest weapon. They arc about to effect a complete 
change in the economic structure and the style of Jiving of North Africa, 
and it seems that they are well aware of it. 

Of course Henri Duveyrier could not possibly have liad the slightest 
inkling of die fate awaiting his friends. It b doubtful indeed whether his 
romantic feelings would have allowed him to understand the difficult 
choice that laced his friends, and that by European standards they were 
undoubtedly highwaymen and thieves. But tills partial blindness does not 
detract in the least from the scientific and even from the humanistic value 
of this great Frenchman’s work. Even today, ninety yeans after its pub¬ 
lication, bis book is still considered one of the main sources of information 
about the people, the vegetation and die geographical conditions of the 
northern Sahara. This book stands alone in the literature on Africa: a 
happy mixture of youthful enthusiasm, idealism and strict scientific obser¬ 
vation. 

Duveyrier's own work was done, buL he remained in the background, 
giving help and advice to others who wore to continue the great task. 
Although highly esteemed and admired, he became more and more dis¬ 
satisfied, feeling himself out-dated and no longer in harmony with the 
spirit of his limes. Thus it came about that one fine spring morning in the 
year 1S92, he took a pistol and blew out bis brains In die Bois de Boulogne. 


n 

The price quoted by the travel agency was too steep. Seven hundred and 
fifty pounds for a trip to Tamanrasset in the Iloggar mountains in the 
central Sahara! Furthermore it could only he arranged if at least two other 
people would go as well. Twice £75 0 pounds is £1,500 and is an exorbitant 
amount for a round trip of less titan 2,500 miles. In the end, we decided to 
trust to our luck and drive in our own 11-litre car. 

The trip was a great success. Any motorist who can do running repairs 
by himself, can nowadays venture across the Sahara. Naturally the car 
must be large enough to carry sufficient water, fuel and food. But during 
the winter, between November and February, when sandstorms are rare, 
hardly any serious difficulties arise. Apart from this, the two main high¬ 
ways —the western Tanezmfi route, an all-weather road leading across the 
‘Land of Thirst*, die literal translation ofTanemift, to the Niger, and the 
somewhat more easterly Hoggar route which ends up in Zinder—are 
reasonably well supplied with repair and petrol stations and even with 
hoick. The French sectional commanders, to whom one reports bo th out 
of politeness and for safety’s sate, and also the great oil firms in Algiers 
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and their officials, receive one in die desert with touching care and assis¬ 
tance. 

Bui despite die good roads 
and other services available 
for motorists, drives through 
the desert are not just Sunday 
afternoon nips, and if you 
have bad luck on such an 
excursion, it may well cost 
you your life. Those who do 
not feel quire sure of them¬ 
selves should use the luxury 
coaches, run by the Com- 
pagnic Trans sajiariennc, or 
by the Sodete Algfricnne des 
Transports Tropicauji, which 
have crossed the 

many years _ 

schedules; or else they should 
fly with one of those planes 
which hop from oasis to oasis. 

Perhaps better still, duty 
would he advised to join one 
of die tours that travel via 
Biskra to Touggourt, a pic¬ 
turesque settlement in the 
middle of die desert, equipped 
with facilities tor tourists and 
giving a good example of 
traditional oasis life. 

We began our trip from La- 
ghouat, about ifo miles south 
of Algiers, the starting-point 
of die Hoggar mute, which, 
although a little more difficult 
than the Tanezruft route, is 
very much more beautiful 
from the scenic point of view. 

Tltc Shell Company in Algiers 
had provided us with one of 
tlieir Guides du Tourisme auto¬ 
mobile ct airier, au Sahara? a magnificently illustrated little volume with 
numerous sectional map and detailed descriptions of die 'sights’ along 
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die route, and we were always fully prepared and could, as it were, read 
off mile for mile what was lying in wait for tis. 

Tlie 125; mile^ fromLaghouat up to Gharddaare on the level, and though 
die road is narrow and onlv partially tarred, high speeds were possible. 
Nevertheless we heaved a sigh of relief when the first day was behind us. 
It h not 50 much the fear of a blow-out that cannot be mended which 
makes the traveller tall silent, as it h the unimaginable loneliness in 
which be finds liim&elf- As far as the eye can see there is nothing but stony 
steppes without a trace of life, without a tree or bush, without man or 
beast. The knowledge that the desert stretches for many thousands of 
miles to the east, the west and the south, and (hat marching at the rate of 
twenty miles a day one would require two hundred days to cover it, fills 
one with awe and some depression. One cannot help feeling respect for 
those brave explorers and discoverer^ who, umil a few generation* ago, 
risked their lives in laborious caravan trips to explore regions which 
nowadays can be easily readied by car in a few hours. 

The Sahara was first crossed by car in 1924, more tlian diirty years ago; 
the journey took seven days and was made in stages of 350 miles each day. 
The same distance by racing camel took about forty-five days, and longer 
if conditions were unfavourable. We had no desks to break any records on 
our trip and in any case we only wanted to go as fer as the Hoggor moun¬ 
tains* We reckoned, therefore, tliat wt could cover the distance comfort¬ 
ably in five days. Actually it took us longer because we had not realized 
that some stretches of the road ran along waJis* those deep, steep, dry 
river valleys; nor had we reckoned with the Fttfi-FtcA splits, veritable 
traps for cars which mean exhausting shovelling in order to get free. 
Furthermore, we simply hud to stay for a few days lu both the Chard a ia 
and El Golca cases; those palm-studded dream islands in a sandv ^ea, with 
their extensive shady parks. We realized how right the oft-repeated state- 
men 1 vta.% that eight-ninth* of the Sahara is fertile soil and that a water 
supply of no more riian a few quarts per second would break the evil spell 
foe ever. We stood full of admiration at the riled swimming-pools filled 
with running water* the numerous artificial lakes and ponds, the mosques, 
museums and art galleries* The hotels too are generally fairly good and do 
their best to make the tourist forget that he is in the middle of the great 
desert. We were stupid to hurry, and the Saharkns quite right when they 
ironically called us vayageursthrtxiamltrtJ^ stop-watch travdim. But ever 
since meeting Monsieur Godin in a small village on the Moselle not fer 
from Nancy— die kind old peasant liad lent us his horses to ptill our car 
out ok a ditch—we had been filled with a burning zeal to visit Taman- 
rasset, and to see tile find stages of the w ork of dk? Vicomie de Foucauld, 
of whom Monsieur Godin liad told us so much* 

One evening, die ninth day out from Lagfiouat, we were driving across 
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die deter? torvards the Hoggar massif. Suddenly in the far distance we 
heard a strange roar of thunder, followed by a sudden mounding clap 
and then die din slowly rumbled into silence. It sounded for all the world 
as if die Heavenly Host were tiring their cannons* Instinctively we tucked 
our heads down until the noise had stopped and all was qtiicr again. The 
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next day we learned that it had been nothing bur an avalanche of rocks, 
caused by the change in tempera lure between the score! ting heat of the 
sun by day and die freezing cold by night. 

Soon afterwards the road became Hanked by jagged blue-black rock 
walk and began to climb, doubling back upon itself, in numerous difficult 
hairpin bends. We were in the former Tuareg mountain stronghold and 
we soon realized why die Tuareg, the rulers- of die Hoggar, liad managed 
to resist conquest for so Jong, despite the fact dial their total fighting 
strength could not have been mote titan three to four hundred men. Even 
with die modern weapons of today tt would still be a difficult task to 
block all means of access to their eagles'-nesi hide-outs- Tamanrassej 
held Out against the French until 1901, and even a* late as 1919 two 
lieutenants were murdered not so far from where we were. Today, of 
course, law and order have long been established in this region, and not 
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only Because Tamanrassei lias now become an outpost of die French 
army. This former hunting-ground of the Tuareg is an oasis just like the 
others and its reputation for being a dangerous spot slowly gave way 
before the glory of being one of the most beautiful and impressive tourist 
settlements in the whole desert* 

Tamaniasset, tht ‘ mountain air resort", is situated at 4.500 teet and is of 
great interest to rock climbers. Its hotel is built of day, but is none the less 
spotlessly dean. The town can also boast a hospital, extensive palm 
groves, avenues of poplars, unwinds, and gardens full of flowers, plants 
and fruit. It lies In a wide hat mountain valley hounded on all sides by the 
walls ot the Hoggar. The houses are red and orange in colour, and con¬ 
trast prettily with the dark green of the trees and bushes and the brighter 
green of the lawns. This delightful picture is surrounded by massive black 
walls of tuck rising to a height of some nine thousand feet. One cannot 
resist a shudder as one looks across to the Brecht da Roland, a terrifying 
precipice and breach in the Hadrian range, to die east of Tamanrasset, or 
to the tremendous volcanic vents of the Asekrem to the north, the highest 
peaks of the Hoggar. real flues and chimneys burnt so hard by the lieat of 
the glowing magma masses tha t not even sandstorms can liarm them. Here 
is the Pic laperrine, and not far from it the hitherto unconqucred, and 
probably unconquerable, needle-rock, L? Morrier, with the neighbouring, 
but more accessible Aisiakar; both primordial rock formations, alien, 
evil and satanic. When the sun goes down they can be seen glowing red 
from die fires within them. Thus dicy must also liavc looked in ^indent 
tunes when the legions oi hell raised them up in list world above. 

Perhaps ive were tired troiu the many strange impressions of the last 
few days, tired and ovcr-exrited, but we felt strangely anxious to turn 
round and run away. 

And it was here that P£re Foucauld !iad lived, the saintly hermit, 
revered and loved by priests, Tuareg princesses and French marshals alike. 
During die First World War he served his country as an information 
officer, and this holy man, w ho had once been a gambler, a seducer and the 
protagonist of count less scandals, fell here among die Tuareg far from die 
busy life of the great world. 


M 


Monsieur Godin of Ponr-a-Mousson, a village eighteen miles from 
Nancy, could still recall the arrogant, dissolute young lieutenant of the 
4th Oiasseurs. At die time Fa 1 her Godin liad been a small boy in shore 
trousers, but lie could srill dearly remember the squadrons ot horsemen 
dressed in sky-blue tunics and scarlet breeches* clenching tltdr curved 
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cavalry sabres in their fists, as they rode past Ids home. Fiance had based 
ail her hopes on these units after tile humiliation of 1870. Alas, Lieutenant 
Foucault! was nut much of a military hope* He did his service, for worse 
rather than better, and as early in his career as his first appointment, in 
Poiit-a-Mousson, immediately after passing out from the military aca¬ 
demy, his superiors considered him an eccentric and reckless wastrel. 
He lived in a large, elegant mansion in the Rue du Manege and night after 
night the lights were only extinguished at dawn* People drank, gambled 
and made love, with charm, spirit and elegance, hut also with deadly 
cynicism and abandon. During this epoch of hb life, FoucHild , s notoriety 
was based largely on the invention of a new way of preparing coffee. 
Since water was much too bourgeois he had bis cafi film made with 
cherry brandy. Tins was a powerful blew and one needed a strong heart 
to take h, but hit heart obviously could. 

Quite suddenly, no one knew how, a woman entered into his life. Her 
name was M.irie and she was die child of simple people. Foucauld liad her 
dressed in velvet and silk and presented her with horses and carriages. At 
first she presided as derned'hmneut over the nightly orgies, and Foucauld's 
comments about her were as cynical as everything else that he said about 
women. But tfic delicate, fair girl, called Mimi by Foucauld, was one of 
those wonderful Frenchwomen who can subdue even a gambler, gour¬ 
mand and drunkard. She saw the matt who was keeping her for what he 
was: a spoilt and immature boy, and she acted accordingly. Imperceptibly 
Foucauld began to change. He still remained extravagant and wasteful but 
in a different way. There was more taste and style about his revelries. Tltat 
winter was particularly cold and the Moselle became covered with thick 
ice. Foucauld had the brilliant idea of holding a banquet on the river 
itself. The scene would have delighted die eye of any palmer and could 
not have been rivalled by any stage manager or Hollywood producer* 

Chains of coloured lanterns, tied to the trees lining the two banks, hung 
across the river. Steaming bowls of punch were placed on small pedes tab 
and servients in rich livery served it to the guests in silver goblets. Sud¬ 
denly, from a group of trees, there emerged a gigantic swan, a sleigh in 
whose golden interior lay Mimi, covered with precious furs. It was a 
glorious spectacle, and even after so many years Father Godin's en¬ 
thusiasm remained un diminished. He proudly gave 14s full details, as If 
some of the glory were reflected back on himself. Tlie Jong tables were 
covered with the choicest delicacies that the world could offer, die order¬ 
lies, dad in furs, curried round bottles of champagne, and at the conclusion 
of festivities a gigantic bonfire was lit on the ice. The old gentleman be¬ 
came so excited by his own description tltat there was no holding him. 
He dragged us out to the Moselle to show us the very spot where it had all 
happened. 
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Thoughtfully wc made our way hack to our hotel. That celebration in 
honour of Muni turned out to be Charles de Fouctuld’s farewell to France, 
and a farewell to all his previous life. A few days later hi* regimen < was 
ordered to Africa and was stationed, under the name of the 4th Chasseurs 
d'Atriquc. in Serif, a small town in the district of Constantine. Thus in the 
mid-winter of 1880, Lieutenant Vico rate de Foucault! stepped on African 
soil for the fust time. Tile dark continent was never to release its hold over 
him. At once it began to fasliion him just as it liad Rohlfs and Heinrich 
Barth. 

In Attica, Foucauid struck up a friendship with two men who later 
became famous sons of France- The first was Lieutenant Lapemne, who 
was 10 found die famous Camd Corps, the Meluiristcs, and the other 
Lieutenant Lyautcy who was later to become President-General of 
Morocco, and Minister of War during tlic difficult years of 1916 and (917. 
These three managed to enact a thrilling last-minute rescue of a certain 
Captain Marquis de Castries and his beautiful wife from an ambush 'aid 
by rebellious Arabs. Tlie Marquise was a brilliant horsewoman and 3 
grande dame of the old school. The whole of North Africa was in love 
with Iter and admired Iter greatly, and Charles de Foucauid more than all 
the rest. Soon, however, lie realized that the fascination she held for him 
did not come from her own personality but from Africa itself, and from 
her love and understanding of the country. The fever of Africa had claimed 
him and was to lead him to the little-known land of the Kabylcs in Er Rif. 
It made him learn the language of the Kabyles and Arabic as well, ant! to 
delve deeply into the Koran. 

Suddenly, things came to a head with his military superiors and Fou- 
cauld was dimksed the service. His family had also just added up t$>e 
balance of Ids expenses and discovered in horrified amazement that the 
twenty-two-year-old Iiad, in due two years of his ingforiousiy terminated 
military career, squandered over t so,coo francs. Tic family council then 
decided to put him on probation. He was given a small but adequate 
annuity and told to make Ids way in the world. 

As soon as tin* embarrassing family conference, to which our ex- 
I in 1 tenant had been summoned from Africa, was over, Charles de Fou¬ 
cauid took the first steamer back to Algiers and disappeared into the desen, 
Europe, France, liis family —all that was past and done with. From now on 
it was Africa alone tliat counted. Nevertheless he hiid to wait a whole year 
before be could accomplish his great wish. He wanted to f Cr jhe 
i n te ri or of Morocco and chart that still widely-unknown territory, but in 
order to do that he first had to know how to handle a theodolite and as ex¬ 
tant, and lie needed astronomical, geographical, and cartographic know¬ 
ledge and to speak die language of the land fluently and without accent. 

At the beginning of June 1883, he set off from Oran towards the soudu 
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He travelled disguised as a Jew, thus placing himself under the protection 
of the malicious contempt which rite Arabs felt towards their Hebrew 
relatives. He explained Ids presence in the country by pretending to he 
busy collecting money for die sons of Abraham persecuted in Russia. He 
returned t welve months later with a wealth of material, completing RoIJl's 
rather sketchy reports, Thu- largest part of Morocco, as far as the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Agadir, could now he considered fairly well known. In die 
early autumn of 1885, he started on a new expedition, planned as a pre¬ 
paratory exercise for Ids later journey right across the Sahara. In tltis 
second expedition lie roughly followed the modem Hoggar route as far as 
El Golea. Foucauld took almost eight weeks to cover a stretch which 
today means a three-hour drive by car! At the beginning of 1S86 he was 
hack on the coast and a week Later in Paris. He wanted to rest for a few 
niomhs, organize his notes and write a hook on Morocco. He met 
Duveyricr, who took a keen interest in the young man, and the Geo¬ 
graphical Society awarded him a Cold Medal for his expeditions. A little 
later his work on Morocco was published under die title Reconnaissance au 
Maroc, a volume of five hundred pages with numerous maps. But the man 
who one night wrote Finis to Ins manuscript was quite a different person 
from die one who liad once begun it. He had decided to become a monk 
and to forsake the world, and so in the middle of January 1890 Charles de 
Fonc.au Id entered the Truppist monastery Notre Dames des Ndgeft in the 
Cevennes Mountains, as Brother Alberic- 
Tile reasons that impelled him to take this step were never divulged. As 
far as we know there was no sudden cause, no heavy disappointment, no 
illness. How God touched the heart of His servant, the Vicomte Charles de 
Foucaukl. remains a closely guarded secret, though it seems likely that it 
took place in Africa and in the desert. He once wrote a letter to his friend 
1 lie Marquis de Castries from Africa: ' Islam has wrought a deep trans¬ 
formation in me. Faced by the faith of these people who live constantly in 
die presence of God, 1 have begun to perceive things that stand above all 
earthly cares.’ Even after taking his vows, Brother Athene still felt so 
strongly drawn to the desen tiur lie requested permission to work in the 
North African colonies of France. At the end of October 1901 this was 
granted and he settled as a hermit in Beni Abbes, today the second stop on 
tlie Tanezruft route. Contrary to all expectation he still preserved Ilia dis¬ 
like for conventional beliaviour and refused to uniform to it. When he 
first went to Beni Abbes, he was met on the outskirts of the settlement by a 
military guard of honour under the command of a young comrade from 
his former military academy. Father Alberic, his habit living behind liim, 
galloped towards the guard, saluted them smartly in the military tail dun, 
and then rode to inspect the front of the troop. 

This aroused much head-shaking, not so much on the pan of the 
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officers of riic garrison of Beni Abbes* as in Algiers in tht Maison Careee, 
the headquarter of the Order of die White Fathers This association of 
French missionaries in Africa had been founded in 1S74, and had spread 
over die whole of French Nortli Africa. The French government had 
expressly forbidden them active proselytizing, and thus they chose to 
serve as Jiving examples of Christianity to the Arabs. Seeing that the White 
Fathers were inclined to the opinion that die honour of God and the glory 
of La Frwiu were identical, the political heads of the French Republic 
allowed this organization of patriotic missionaries to continue even after 
the laws disestablishing die church had been passed. Tile State worked 
hand in glove with them and die Intelligence Service had no more reliable 
and trustworthy agents. 

Obviously Pattern!d t the greenhorn who had a passion for making 
extended tours, was 3 thorn in the side of the veterans of the Matson 
^ rT ^‘ decided io keep him in Beni Abbfcj where they could keep a 
dose watch on him. Here duty gave him a free hand and looked on with 
amusement as he began liberating’ slaves, so to speak, on the conveyor’ 
bdt system. Men and women would queue up outside liis hut and to each 
one he would give money, believing that these unhappy creatures could 
now buy their freedom, unaware tliar they were merely tradingonhisdts- 
ingenuousness, later to disappear into the desert with what for diem was a 
fortune. The White Fathers soon realized that as a 'Usher of men’ P be 
Foucault! was 3 miserable failure. Bui there could be no doubt that trade 
between natives and French merchants in die coastal towns was con¬ 
siderably stimulated by his rich gifts, and in the final analysis every mirror, 
every necklace, every spade bought by a Bedouin in Algiers or Oran, was 
evidence of tht blessings that the disciples of Jesus could bestow on the 
votaries of Mohammed, thus helping France in her mission. 

Primitive and worldly-wise though this calculation might We been, it 
came off. It did not take very long for the Arab sheiks to find out what was 
happening. They were by no means pleased when diev w ere suddenly con¬ 
fronted by numerous subjects wlto, through the generosity of the un¬ 
doubtedly crazy new Father in Beni Abbes, had become ridi overnight 
and were becoming correspondingly unruly. They pointed to Section V 
of the Fmnco-Areb Treaty which stated expressly: ‘You wall retain your 
old customs and usages as hitherto, nor shall we interfere in your internal 
affiurs and complained that this newcomer was undermining tlie social 
order. Foucauld \ family in France also got wind of this new style of 
extmva^nre and hastened .0 the banks, where they learnt to their sorrow 
and dismay that the earthly possessions of the pious Father Foucauld were 
disappearing at an even faster rate than had the fortunes of the former sol- 
dt«. The lamily council took immediate action and tb source of money 
pouring tmo Ainca suddenly ran dry. 
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Fur a while lie was able 10 borrow money from his old comrades in the 
Officers' Mess at Beni Abb^s, but toon he was mci with excuses and lie Iratl 
10 give up hi* former practices. 

Reckless though his philamlircptc activities were, Foucauld proved 
Himself an outstanding intelligence officer. His reports about Beni ;U>lx:s 
and the country around it were 
accurate and clear, and all lire 
suggestions he made were 
excellcm and to the point. Tile 
execution of those matters 
with which be was entrusted 
toot place noiselessly, with the 
median! cal certainty of an ex¬ 
perienced agent. In addition, 

Father Foucauld's personal 
integrity was undoubted, lie 
lived more poorly than the 
poorest of beggars, allowing 
himself only two daily meals of 
unseasoned broth and dates. 

Even the Arabs held him in 
high esteem and overlooked 
his childish obsession with 
freeing people. These simple 
people of tire desert had a 
sensitive perception of die 
force of his personality. Soon 
they were to call him mar about, 
saint, and as such he lives on in 
the mem nry a f the older genera¬ 
tions—from the Berbers of the 
coast to the Tuareg of the 
Hog gar region, 

Foucauld remained in Beni Abbis for two years, then one fine day an 
old friend arrived with a plan 10 travel to the Hoggai mountains across 
Tanemifr. This old acquaintance was Major Henri Lapenine, like Fou¬ 
cault! a former cadet from Saint-Cyr, tile military school of the French 
army founded by Napoleon, iaperrine was now a divisional commander 
of the Mcharistes, the Camel Corps of the Sahara which he himself had 
created. These Meharistes, so-called because they ride on m. : Jiura, fast 
racing dromedaries, are a crack troop consisting entirely of volunteers. It 
was a great honour to be allowed to serve in this unit and Foucauld was 
delighted when its leader asked him to accompany them. The two friends 
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were vastly differcni in external appearance; the one lean and wirv from 
his ascetic way of life and the oilier an elegant yet burly array officer* But 
like all the other French explorers of Africa such as CaiJlte, Duveyricr, 
Lyatitey and de Castries, they spoke the same language: die Sahara must 
belong to France, Laperrine, the free-thinker and atheist, would add, under 
his breath, dun for all lie cared it might even turn Catholic, provided only 
jt was French- 

The expedition was planned down to the last detail on tile large map in 
the Officers' Mess in Beni Abbes, and in the middle of J anuar y 1904, 
Fuucuild started nut. He refused to ride on horse or camel back. He 
wanted to go on foot like Christ, Thus for eighteen days he trudged the 
240 miles to Adrar, today a mere ten hours' drive by car. But rime is mu 
very important in the Sahara and it did noi even matter much that P£re 
Foucauld had to make a detour of a fur titer ra? miles from Adrar to a very 
remote oasis. He wanted to learn lamasheq^ the spoken language of the 
Tuareg, and tijfmar, its written form, from an Arab scribe there. He stayed 
until he had learnt enough to be able to translate and interpret with ease. 
The next stage of Ids journey, a desperate week-long race against death hy 
thirst, took him to the Hoggar mountains. We, although of an age that is 
noted for its callousness and brutality, arc obviously made of weaker fibre, 
for we shudder and mm away in alarm from these devilish mountains. 
Foucauld, who reached them in die middle of June 1904, at once felt him¬ 
self attracted and knew that this was the spot where lie wanted to make his 
home until that day when God should choose to cal] him to appear before 
Him. 

His comrades were horrified when they found out dial Foucauld in- 
tended to make the smiill village of Tamamasrer his future hermitage. 
Apart from some very' large tamarisks and a few sparse patches ot" camel- 
thorn, there was no vegetation of arty kind. True, there were some deep 
wells, but the water supply was incomparably worse than that at Beni 
Ah bib. In addition the village was in the heart of the Tuareg country, die 
home of the untamed robber-knights of the desert. Important though it 
was for the French Intelligence Service to liave a reliable agent right in the 
centre of the Sahara and at the main junction of ancient caravan mutes, 
they were loath to lose Foucauld, one of their best men, and he could be as 
good as written off if he were allow ed to carry out his foolhardy plan. 

White Algiers and Paris were still deliberating the matter, Qiarles de 
Foucauld lud long cut the Gordian knot. Just as Henri Duveyrier had 
once befriended Ikhenoukert, so the Vieomte de Foucauld was in contact 
with Musa ag Amastan, the uncrowned head of die lloggar Tuareg. When 
die two men met, they discovered that both tiidr lives had a similar 
courae. Up to lus tliinieth year, Musa lad been a great warrior and a great 
Jnver, and even now the Arabs still sing of his romances and adventures 
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round tire camp-fire at njgln. Bui suddenly one day, this wild life came to 
a stop, Allah had laid His hand on him, and Musa liad embraced fsiam and 
decided to follow Mohammed. Thus lie bade the Frenchman welcome* 
who like hims elf had left soldiering for earthly rulers to become j soldier 
of God. The two men must liave approached each other with a certain 
amount of mistrust, but they were admirably placed for mutual under¬ 
standing. 

Probably die Princess Dassine, Musa’s close relative and perhaps his 
mistress, had some pan in die decision to allow die French monk to live 
among: die Tuareg. When, many months later, she first set eyes on this 
strange marabout, she became most devoted to hinj, and when she 
eventually died she was buried at her own request next to the grave hold¬ 
ing die heart a flier teacher and friend. From the very start she must have 
agreed with the judgement of the desert people: this strange white 
man, despite his monkish garb, was every bit of him a knight, full of 
understanding for die customs of other people, but springing up like a 
steel blade when his own nation or faith was doubted. Tlte fact that even a 
European could be two things—noble knight and fighter for God — 
seemed to have aroused Dassine’s curiosity. She determined to nuke the 
acquaintance of this stranger ami since die Tuareg liad only recently 
abandoned the matriarchal forms of society, Dassine’s wishes wen: still in 
die nature of commands. 

Thus in September 190% Peru Foucatdd settled in Tamanrasset. With 
the exception of a few short trips, he to remain there for the next 
eleven years until his death—without once baptizing, solemnizing a mar- 
riage, burying the dead or gaining a single soul. Once one of die sheiks 
fetched the Christian marabout to his mother's deathbed but Father Fuu- 
cauld, in order to comfort die poor woman as she lay dying, read her 
passages from die Koran. He had one aim in life and lie lived accordingly: 
‘May ah men took upon me as their brother, Christians, Moslems and 
heathen alike! 1 Tins, however, is not the real crusading spirit, and as a 
missionary Foucauld must be written off as an utter failure. He was titu 
the man to push his foot in the door and force his message of salvation like 
a commercial traveller. He was, and remained, an aristocrat and gave the 
Tuareg an aristocratic example of the Christian life, and it was just this 
which opened the hearts of his brown friends. The Ikttggaren* as the 
Tuareg call themselves,are not at all fanatical, and are rather lax Molum- 
medans. This was tlte loophole through which Foucauld tind hoped to in¬ 
troduce himself, and Musa ag Amastan at once realized how well-founded 
were these hopes. He took immediate counter-measures. He made Taman- 
rasset his capital and tlte permanent residence of Ins family and their 
friends—art unprecedented step for a nomad—and at the same time ire 
planned to erect a mosque and a fawwa, a Mohammedan monastery. When 
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Tiis sheiks heard of shese plans, they rebelled at once. An amm, 3 cultural 
eenrre with mosques and monasteries, cost money, their money, and tky 
were very loath to pan with «. Bassfee, ioo, was opposed to his idea and 
dns probably ^plains why Musa's plans fell through. She feared that her 
European friend would not be able to compete with the Arab monks and 
priests and that he would be forced to leave Tamanrasset. This she could 
not allow to happen, for die white monk had become irreplaceable for the 
beau til u!, clever and intelligent Tuareg princess. Together they began to 
collect and write down all the old Tuareg sagas and songs. Dassine gave 
tea parties to which the sheiks were invited, there was dancing to the 
twfor/, or>e-scringed Tuareg Instrument, there was singing and there 

was love-making, everything in the presence or with the knowledge of the 
hermit. Together they encouraged the modters to liave tlidr children; 
vaccinated, hygiene and physical culture were taught, and gardens and 
plantations began to spring up. In short, before Musa knew what had hap¬ 
pened, Tamanrasset, once a miserable little village, had become an actual 
capital. 

The Quai d’Oreay in Paris were higlily interested when they learned 
that this Pert Foucauld had wrought miracles. At the beginning of 1908, 
Major Lapenine was sent to Tamanrasset. lie turned his old friend's her¬ 
mitage into an imposing stronghold and built anodier small fortification 
nineteen miles further east in a commanding mountain position. At the 
conclusion of this ofiidai state visit, Musa ag Amastan presented his 
Tuareg warriors in the commander of die Meharistes. Foucauld. wearing 
sandals and his monk’s habit, stood on die right of Lapemnc as five hun¬ 
dred Tuareg, mounted on racing omds, thundered past at the gallop, 
lances in their fists.and with Aifcrfa,their gigandc double-edged swords, at 
dieir sides. Both Frenchmen'* hearts were bearing fast with excitement, 
and Duveyrier, who had so ardently desired the pacification of the Tuareg, 
their submission to Trance and dieir introduction into die Gallic Empire 
saw that his hopes were now fulfilled There still existed many blank spots 
m the map of the Sahara, rarely visited, unknow n and unnamed, but those 
who had the Tuareg as their allies were masters of diem all. The last stone 
of this tremendous superstructure of power liad been laid. And it had been 
Qmfcs de Foucauld who kid brought it about* 

Our hermit was 10 live for anodier eight years. When the First World 
war broke out, lie, Pere Foucauld, requested to be sent to die front im¬ 
mediately either as a chaplain or as a hospital orderly. His request wus 
refused and he received strict orders to remain where he was. Foucauld 
reakzed how mporem Iris advance post was for the intelligence service, 
but he insisted than his activity could be carried out equally veil by any of 
die experienced missionaries of ilte White Fathers. Paris knew better. It 
was foreseen that li France used coloured troops at the front, the enemy 
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would take retaliatory measures which were bound to be directed towards 
North Africa and die French Colonial Empire. This step was not long in 
coming: Turkey declared a Holy War, a political and religious measure 
which obliged ail Mohammedans to take up arms against the infidels. 

Now Foucaidd understood why they had wanted liim to stay in Taman- 
rassen He warned the troops in Fore Lapcrrine to be on the alert, but he 
himself carried on with his normal peacetime tasks. He produced com¬ 
prehensive studies in which railways, roads and irrigation installations 
were projected down to the last detail. 'Hie pious Itermit knew only too 
well what he was doing. In one of his memoranda, he prefaced his remarks 
with die following statement which in the liglu of subsequent events has a 
tragically prophetic ring; “If we do not manage to make Frenchmen out of 
tlit- natives, they will drive us from their land. The only way, however, of 
turning them into Frenchmen, is by making them Christians first/ 

White his former fellow students of Saint-Cyr, amongst them Petain 
and Frandiet d’Esperey, were installed at the front as staff officers, fi ghting 
for die immediate life of France, the hermit of Tamanrasset was looking 
after the future of liis homeland. Thus he was not thinking of the war, 
when late at night tm the 1st December 1916, there was a hard knocking at 
the gate of the lore. T 1 linking that a letter liad arrived for Jtim, he opened 
the door and put his hand out. Strong lists damped down on it, he was 
thrown to the ground and tied up. A shock detachment of Senussi — 
xenophobic, fanatical Moslems from the northern Sahara oases— had 
attacked Fort Loperrine, and, since Musa ag Amastan and his warriors 
were away in far-distant parts of the Hoggar mountains, the Senussi 
warriors liad an easy task, A shot from a carbine ended Foucauld's life. 

Thirteen years later, in April 1929, the monk of the Saliara found a last 
resting-place in the oasis of El Go Ufa. While liis heart, preserved in a cas- 
ket, remained in Tamanrasset, where it belonged, his body was taken to 
the north in solemn procession. In a wide clearing under tall dace palms, a 
grave was dug For hint in the sand of the Sahara. And on the giant granite 
stone above it we can read: 

In lie expeeuuan of the vtrdicr of the Holy Church, 

Here lie the mortuJ remains of Cod's servant 
Charles dt* Jesus — Vtcomie tie Fourauld 
1858-1916 

He died in the service of Cod 
On ifie 1st December, *91*, at Tunaiirassc' 

Murdered by rebellious Satiusi 
Victim of liis .brotherly love and of his zealous faili. 
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On the way hack we met Htrrr F, From Cologne in thebarof the hotel atEl 
Gol&i, FJ e was high Iv inrerested when he learnt that wc had been loTantan- 
rassetand plied us with questions. Flic night lingered on, it was pleasant to 
chat with a compatriot, and towards morning we knew Herr F.'s real 
business. Despite the political disturbances lie was of the opinion dial North 
Africa was tht tourist attraction of the future, just as Switzerland itad been a 
hundred year; ago. He was there to have a good look round before settling 
down !<► the practical details of organizing tours and developing tourist 
sites and facilities, When we promised faithfully not to repeat anything, 
be became less reserved and what lie Itad to say was extremely fascinating, 
though in the end we were quite overwhelmed by die figures he quoted. 

c- learnt tlial flocks of tourists, like migrating birds, liad already spent 
their holidays in Africa. Fraulem Midler, die shorthand-typist; Herr Leh¬ 
mann, foreman o! a factory, and his wife; Hcit Meyer, the school teacher; 
t Lrr Schulz, the journalist, and hundreds of others like them, had all node 
up ilteir minds to make a real tour once in their lives at least. Spain and 
Italy no longer attracted them, they simply Wto sec die Black Continent, 
They knew - they would luvt to go in winter, and so they saved up their 
summer holidays and instead of talking about the Dolomites, Switzerland, 
and tJit" Allpu Alps, they now' spoke of EJ Golca, of Bidon j, Ghardaia, 
Colnmb-Bcdiar and Agades. Most of them wanted to go by luxury coach 
in an organized tour, but there were some who wanted to tnlr^ didr own 
cars and a few even wanted to fly, 

Herr F. was amused at our astonishment. He asked Monsieur Paul, the 
barman, a plump little Frenchman who had been to Germany with the 
armk-s of occupation and could speak the Saxon dialect like a" native, to 
liand him the visitors* book. We read the names of diose who had put up 
in the hotel during the last few weeks and months. It was like a directory 
of the big names in die tourist business. First and foremost, of course, there 
were the Fre nch, but there was also a score of American names, as well as 
Engtisli, Scandinavian and Dutch. A race was under way—a race to cap¬ 
ture die North African tourist market. Only now did we understand why 
Herr F, was taking such a keen interest in us. We represented the typical 
tourist to him and he was doing a little market research, ahead of his 
rivals 

He gave ui no peace with bis questions: what did we know' of ceresut 
aegypttaatsi Horn snakes? We had seen none and were scared stiff whin 
we learnt what sort of snakes they were. Scorpions? Well! as a former 
member of the late Wthrnmcht J knew sominJiing about this subject. It had 
become second nature to me to heat the sand and grass all around the spot 
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where I ivanted 10 sleep or have breakfast. Bur this was all! could tell him. 
for we had not encountered any of these unpleasant horrors on tilts trip, 
Wliat about petrol? Were there enough fuel stations? Did they always 
have enough? Was there any rationing? Wc could not see what Herr F. 
was getting at, and we could only tdl him that all the pumps had quite 
obviously been chock-a-block full of petrol. 

Tliat would J>e the main difficulty, said Herr F. If N r orth Africa ever 
really became popular as a tourist country', with plane- and bus-loads of 
tourists arriving every day, what would the petrol situation be titeri? 
Didn't wc realize tliat of tile hundred tons sent, fur instance, to Bidon f, 
only seventy-five tons at most would arrive there in the summer? No, no, 
they had not been stolen on the way. The missing twenty-five tons had 
simply evaporated. At ]ii & F. in the shade that's how dungs were. 
Seventy-five per cent, if you were lucky! If more demands were made on 
die fuel stations in the deserj die camels might have to be used tor trans¬ 
porting petrol to them, but this would be next to lit tile. One of these animals 
could carry at most twenty-two gallons. Advancing at die rate of eighteen 
miles a day, it could cover die Sco miles between Colomb-Bechar and 
Bidon f in roughly forty-five days- It is not difficult to calculate how much 
fuel would be left in the canisters! This was one of the catches of die whole 
business. Much could be done within certain limits, and die French were 
past-masters in the art of improvisation, but even they were not magicians J 
Without a Trans-Sahara tailway, the prospect was uncertain, Herr F, 
could not make up his mind whether to enter the Africa business or not. 

Trans-Sahara railway! We Jud heard of it often enough, but only very 
vaguely. Obviously our Herr F. was expert on dm subject. It was now 
our turn to ply Aim wills questions. 

Trans-Sahara railway, he replied, good God! The idea wax as old as die 
hilts. Ever since rStio and Monsieur Duvevrier's return from die desert, die 
French Iud been talking of it. As early as 1875;, the engineer Dupoudicl 
bad submitted a plan, and since then some eighty independent specialists 
had travelled throughout the length and breadth of the Sahara, survey in g 
and investigating, and one diing had long been clear: if the line was ever 
built, it would Itave to run through Colomb-Bediar, Adrar, Bidon y and 
In-Tassit, t.e. along the Tanezruft route of the buses belonging to the 
SA11, die Societe Alg^rienne des Transports Tropicanx. At Bidon f the 
railway line would fork with an eastern section running 10 Gao and Nia¬ 
mey where it would join the railway network from Lome and Lagos, while 
die w estern section would go via Timbuktu and along the Niger to Segtm 
and join up with die railway connection from Dakar. It would not be 
much of a problem to build it, as not much excavating or many bridges 
would be required. It would take in all about two years to complete and 
the money to start could be found by exploiting die phosphate deposits of 
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In-TassL furthermore, by means of quite simple irrigation measures it 
was possible to turn the land between Timbuktu and Segoti into cotton 
and rice plantations, and the money raised from selling the crops could 
be used to pay for the tine. In short everything had been studied so 
carefully that no doubts about the technical problems remained. 

But wltat would happen, we asked, if there was a gd/lK one of those 
terrible sandstorms we had been warned about? Oh, that had been solved 
long ago I After all, in North Europe or America, snowstorms did not stop 
railway traffic, Tn the lower regions, protective walls would be constructed 
to stop the sand burying the line. Furthermore, the Italians, in their for- 
Libyan colony, had shown how this could be done, and that with a 
little luck the gigantic wandering dunes could he anchored, if die trouble 
was Eiiten to plant them with millions of deep-rooted grass plants that 
would hold the soil together. Quite apan from this, the line could be con¬ 
structed far enough from the region of wandering dunes so that die di n ge r 
of silting was not serious. Only one man would be needed for every six 
miles of track to keep it permanently dear. This had already been worked 
Out in M. 

But water, we interrupted, where are the locomotive to get the neces¬ 
sary water.' There isn t an engine in die world capable of carrying enough 
water for crossing Twelve hundred and fifty miles of desert, overloaded as 
it would be in arty case by coal. Herr F. smiled and then apologized. Good 
Heavens, bad we not heard of diesel engines needing liardly any w ater at 
all? Then he told us ills theory diat London was not interested in a line 
mruting from the Mediterranean to the Niger, since it would undermine 
the predominant position of Gibraltar. Just as iingland had done nothing 
to help dev elop the Danube into a truly great waterway between Ham¬ 
burg and the Black Sea because it did not lie within her sphere of influence, 
so England had continued to put obstacles in the path of the Trans-Sahara 
railway. True, England Had been unable to prevent the completion, tn 
*»*. of the tlirec-hundred-mile stretch of track from Oran to Colomb- 
B&hjr because it was a connection oi the utmost military importance, 
linking as it Hid the five thousand million ions of coal deposits in the bash! 
of Coiomb-Bediar with the Mediterranean. But diat was all that bad been 
accomplished. Tiie argument about the lack of water for locomotives had 
been brought up rime after time by die 'English lobby* in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, yet it was nothing but so much eve-wash! 

Well, it sounded plausible enough, we thought, but, we asked, would 
the Ttsas-Sahara railway be able to carry sudj tremendous amounts of 
™f that other nations would have to fear competition from it? We had 
“ l " ert F * 3 S^^vhorse bang on tile rump, and he set off m a great pace. 
Rediscovered brer that Here F. had married a Frenchwoman and that ids 
father-in-law was an old SoAaHtn and a fanatical propagandist fur the 
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Traus-Sal iara rail way. Herr F. calculated that a single local train* carrying 
fifty tons* would replace thirteen thousand beaneri, or some seven 
thousand camels. And the Sahara railway did not intend to use the cus¬ 
tomary wagons carrying ten or at most fifteen tons each, but specially 
large wagons, so that each train could carry a cargo of about ten thousand 
tons, as much as an average freighter! The railway would in fact be just 
like a shipping line. All the most valuable goods would he transported on 
lids line: copper, zinc, coal, phosphate, tungsten, manganese, nickel, iron, 
cobsih and bauxite. For, as Herr F. pointed out, one of the largest indus¬ 
trial areas in the world was in die process of being developed in the Sahara. 
Tlic best indication of this is given by the figures showing the increase 
in the consumption of electrical energy. Whereas in 1938 only *00 million 
kilowatt hours I tad been used, the figure foe the corresponding period 
in 195a had already reached 2,000 million kilowati hours. The same story 
was true oi the exploitation of mineral deposits: ten times more phosphate, 
coal, lead, bog-iron ore, manganese, zinc, cohalt, etc., were being mined 
at tin: moment than before the war. Factories producing oxygen had sud¬ 
denly sprung up, atomic research institutes and power stations for further 
hundreds of millions of kilowatt hours and gigantic coke works and benzol 
factories were bang built. In short, these God-forsaken regions which 
until quite recently had claimed the body of every second explorer ven¬ 
turing to cross diem, were in die process of becoming one of the largest 
industrial centres in world economy. This was just the snag, for the Trans- 
Sahara railway would also cany oil, fruit, rice, cotton, wheat and other 
produce grown in France herself, and this was one of die most thorny 
problems still to be solved. In Provence, in die Massif Central and oil ter 
regions of the South of France, large areas of lertile soil were lying fallow, 
because in view of die prices of crops from Algeria, ir did nor pay to culti¬ 
vate them. Thus the French farmers were the greatest enemies uf the 
project tor a railway across the Sahara and their opposition would continue 
unless die French government could find a way of safeguarding die French 
cultivator against competition front Africa. Of course, its eventual con¬ 
struction was inevitable, the pressure of events would force die hand of 
the French government, but should he, Herr F-, put a lor of money into 
tliis business, given die risks? It might happen tliat owing to the sudden 
Influx of tourists the desert would be left without die roost essential sup¬ 
plies, And duat where would be be? 

Herr F. looked most perturbed. We ordered our last cocktail from Mon¬ 
sieur Paul and saw that dawn was breaking in die east behind die tali 
palms ol the Pare Communal and the aerodrome control-tower, and the 
rising sun seemed appropriately symbolic of a new era breaking over die 
desert. 
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W ELL! he had to face it, he wasn't doing any too wdl fot him¬ 
self, though he wasn't exactly a pauper, like so many thousands 
of his contemporaries. His father had sold Ms farm in tilt 
Hebrides at a good price and then had accepted a fairly well-paid job con¬ 
veying large sums of money from Glasgow to the B Louvre works of 
Messrs. Monte ith & Co. The old man had died some time ago and the 
money he had left had helped a lot. Also he, David Livingstone, travelling 
salesman in tea, Itad inherited his father's good name and so liad managed 
to keep Ms head just above water, though it "was a hard stuggle to support 
a family on wlut little he did manage to scrape together. Times were bad* 
and often lie would return from making his rounds of Scotland without 
having sold as much as a pound of tea. Often the farmers’ wives would 
slam the door in his face and some had even set their dogs on him* 1 here 
was no denying it, his was not much of a life, all the insults and abuse he 
had to swallow and rite shameless way they tried to beat down the price* 
One evening in March rSij, the commercial traveller in tea felt that a 
part at least of Ms burden had been lifted; he thanked the Lord God that 
his eldest son, the ten-year-old Davy, would be sorting work in Mr, 
Dale’s cotton works the following morning, despite the terrible unemploy¬ 
ment* True, he would only be an apprentice 'piecer', but he would bring 
in four shillings a week and this would relieve the strain on the family 
budget- He fait sorry* dial the small, thin, delicate lad should have to go to 
the merery instead of school; work began at si* o'clock in the morning 
and stopped at eight o’clock at night—fourteen long hours—but Mr. 
Dale's child labourer, were fed and cared for, they were not beaten or 
bullied, Mr- Dale saw to that. He personally exhorted Jus charges to be 
clean and to say their prayers regularly . At night, schooling was provided, 
tree of charge, given by teachers paid by Mr. Date himself. 

Once little David Mid finished Ms apprenticed kip, in six or seven years, 
he would be able to bring home twenty shillings a weekl True, that day 
wa* still a long way off, but Davy was sure to get there. It was a pity the 
boy was so different from Ms brothers and sisters. Instead of reading 
elevating literature like tliat beautiful book The Claud of JFittustts, or 
die Reverend William Wilberforcc's magnificent Practical ChrUtimity T 
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lit? liked to pore over hooks of travel and al] sorts of other sdcnufic 
nonsena. Why, he had often had to thrash die boy to bring him to Jus 
senses! Davy liad naturally complied, hut David Livingstone senior 
was afraid lest the germ of evil had taken root. Still, he was sura that 
working in Mr, Dale's factory would knock the nonsense out of the 
lad s head. David Livingstone senior thanked God with renewed fervour 
tn Jus prayera ihnt night. 

Voung Davy Jiad no idea of the anxiety he was causing his father The 
next morning he rose early, and while it was still dark he left home and 
trotted off to Mr. Dale's textile milk That night, just before nine, he 
returned homt again. A tew days laier Jie was allowed to join ihe classes at 
the factory, which, needless to say, took place after working hours. Now 
Davy would only come home by about eleven o'clock, bur even so Jie 
would continue to pore over his books, till lib mother « ould spring up, 
rake all his books away and diase him off to bed. With his first kick's 
wages the boy had hastened to purchase Ruddiman’s Rudiment* of Latin 
and Jtad begun to study Latin all by himself. At first be made slow progress 

tJie poor child had so little time—but then he had the magnificent idea 
oi propping up the book on a part of the spinning-jenny, that marvellous 
machine whkh, in a trice, could fill eighty spindles of yam from one single 
coltot1 ' ' V|iCn he promoted to a mule-jenny, a semi-automatic 
machine, things were even better. Hero he had Jitdc else to do but pull 
a lever y[ regular intervals. One pull and the carriage travelled away from 
the rollers, another and it returned, another pull and the carriage started 

off again and so on, all day long. But as be pulled die lever David Living- 
UO ne was learning Lai in, 

His workmates thought he was being a bit superior, but apan from .in 
occasional joke they dared not object to die hoy. David Livingstone was 
the best cotton spinner in die factory, bis machine never broke down, his 
yarn was even and elastic and his output considerably greater than that of 
any oilier worker. By the time he was nineteen, he could afford to work 
during the summer months only and spend the winter siudving ar the 
University of Glasgow in boih the theological and medical faculties, 
fliera was no more diligent student than David Livingstone In the whole 
university. 

For a smdhnt to read bod, theology cod medicine is nor very common 
and those who decide to do so Usually have quite a definite p lL in mini 
1 ms was certainly the case with our young student-worker. One dav he 
had come across Some tract, written by the Protean, missionary, Lrl 
Frivdi ic .1 August Cntzbff, a native of Pyritz in Pomerania, who had 
warned lo convm the Op« to Cltmtianity. GiiraLff hod landed in 

. 6 K ° nS ™, lSl " hm d,d * 0i *“*»*’ laucth Chinese. Thus his first mis¬ 

sionary pamphlets were written in English. Since however those Chinese 
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who could understand English were generally rich merchants, people who 
stood as much chance of entering the Kingdom of God as a camel did of 
passing through die eye of a needle, KarJ Friedrich August Gutxl&ff dis¬ 
covered to ills great sorrow that all his efforts had been in vain. He did not 
know, however, dial not all his seed had fallen on barren soil. Although 
Ids pamphlets did not convert a single Chinese, they were responsible for 
David Livingstone's decision to become a missionary. 

Bbnryre is only eight miles from Glasgow. When the Scottish mission¬ 
ary Dr. Robert Moffat returned on leave from die Cape Colony, after 
many years of successful activity, his mission bade him seek out the git red 
cotton spinner who had applied to become a missionary. Dr. Muffin him¬ 
self came from the same sore of background as Livingstone and had 
started his career as a gardener's hoy. Thus he bad no difficulty in making 
contact with the shy student, and a few years later he received a letter at 
Kuruimn. his mission station, in Bcehuanatand announcing that Ids 
young protege had graduated as a surgeon, that he liad been ordained as a 
missionary on the aoth November 1840, and that lie was coming to AfftGL, 

Like Albert Schweitzer, Livingstone was both missionary' tmJ doctor, 
and his first desire, on arriving in South Africa early in 1841, was to build 
a hospital for the natives. Although he could not carry our this plan, he 
did all he could to Ileal the sick, of Kuruman, as well as save their souk. He 
applied splints to broken bones, bandaged wounds, and operated as best 
he could under primitive conditions. He did not fed, however, that he was 
doing enough. He founded a mission station at Mabotsa, about a hundred 
and eighty miles north-east of Kuruman in the vidnity of the modem 
town of Mafehing. Then lie went another forty miles farther north it> 
Chcmiane, and when Sechelc, the chief of die Bakwena, tltt * People of 
the Crocodile*, derided to migrate to the north, thus avoiding the ever- 
increasing pressure of the Boers, Livingstone, who in the meantime had 
learnt die language of his black friend, went along with him. Towards the 
end of the 1840*3 he set up his third mission station on the Kolobeng river. 


2 

Dedicated drat and foremost to the service of Christ, Livingstone's 
path in Africa unfolded, not under the tutelage of Aesculapius, the 
Grid of Medicine, but under that of Mercury, protector of wanderers and 
travellers. If Dr. Moffat liad been more diligent in finding out the 
reasons why Livingstone had become a missionary, be might well We 
lad second thoughts about giving liim his daughter for his wife, for 
the favourite reading of the former cotton spinner was soil, as it lutl always 
been, travel reports and geographical works. During his three monriis* 
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voyage to South Africa* he had taken lessors from the capiain on bow to 
find one's exact position by the stars* and although during the Em years in 
Africa he served Jus missionary society welJ } iie simply could nor bear to 
remain long in the same plact. A stubborn thirst for knowledge had once 
driven little Davy 10 put up with die jeers of tils comrades and fasten 
Riiddiman*3 Larin primer to his mule-jenny, A stubborn thirst for know¬ 
ledge now forced the missionary to mate longer and longer expeditions 


*** mU*t 


un 
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into the en vironment of his station. Thirst for knowledge, hut also stub¬ 
bornness I Sechele, whom Livingstone held in high esteem, had told him 
that there was no pth through the Kalahari to the noith. He had to find 
out ior himself- The Boers, tinder their commander Paul Kruger, placet! 
every possible difficulty in die path of die hated English missionary, since, 
in their opinion, he was inciting the natives not to accept die benefits of 
Boer civilization, A lesser man would have given in, bur such an idea 
never once entered Itb head. When his talks with ‘Oom Paid’ came to 
naught, he decided to rake die unprecedented step oi making for the 
north with his wife and three children. 

Admittedly he did no[ take riiis step blindly* LivmgstonE # s reputation 
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as a ■wise* kindly man* able to heal tbe sick* ttad spread like wildfire amongst 
the natives, and this reputation had travelled even as far as Scbitimne, a 
King living on ilie oilier side of the Kalahari on the hanks of tlw great 
T ^ i' Ngami* Since Livingstone's friend Sedide knew tills distant black 
ruler, 4 the Lord of the Kingdom of Water and Forests 1 \ Livingstone 
soon had the thought of visiting him, with die aim of setting up a mission 
suit ion in LinyantL Sebmuuic’s capital* A station m that neighbourhood 
would make it much easier for him to carry out his missionary activities 
than it would Be from within Boer territory* Certainly, the Scot must have 
been astonished when he learnt that tliere were vast forests and a great lake 
instead of the barren^ flat country he liad expected, but for the time being 
exploration would have to yield to missionary work. Thus, when mes¬ 
sengers came from the north to tell him that he would be received in 
friendship^ Livingstone heard the news as it Sehjttone were like a voice 
from die wilderness commanding him as once Jesus had donunanded His 
disciples; "Go ye into ail the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature! 1 

WMe he was making Ms preparations for the journey, two English 
dephant-hutuefs, Mungo Murray and Cotton Oswell, arrived in Kolo- 
beng. They were in rending to travel north, and when they heard that 
this was Livingstone's in ten don too, they suggested that they might all 
venture through the desert together. Naturally they did not plan to go 
straight across the Kalahari arc impossible task, hoi 10 skin its eastern 
boundary, along the route of tile modem railway line to Bulawayo. They 
planned to turn north-east, roughly in the neighbourhood of die modem 
Pahpyc Hoad, and go as far as Maun near the Okovango Swamp. 
Livingstone agreed and they all act out on the tsr June 1849, Eighty oxen 
pulled the four clumsy covered wagons through the sand; in addition they 
Imd twenty horses for explorations or for bunting- The two English sports¬ 
men supplied die necessary meat, and David Livingstone corned among 
his luggage a thermo-barometer, an instrument that wus used to measure 
ahitude before the barometer proper was Invented. To his great astonish¬ 
ment die missionary discovered that the Kalahari was a basin which 
■ 

dropped from 4,100 feet to i,Soo feet above sea-IeveL 

Just as in tbe Sahara, ancient caravan routes crossed this large South 
African desert- Here too the native traders feared that the powerful white 
men would compete with them and take away their monopoly of the ivory 
and slave trade- Tims they obstructed dw trek wherever they could — the 
little group of whiles found the wells full of sand or bodies, the pygmy¬ 
like bushmen hostile; poisoned arrows wliisded over their heads, entile 
were stolen, in short, on more than one occasion it looked as if the 
expedition would never teach its aim. One evening, when according to 
their calculation* they were near Nchokotsa, dose to one of the Kalahari 
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salt-pam, they saw a wide lake shimmering m die distance. It could only 
be the Ngatni of which they had heard so much from the names* 

Wc Jj-ad m> idea this dl? long-Iudced-for bke wm sull more dntn ri tree hundred irji^r- 
disom. I1i£ rtiinEgt on these salmas was marveliGcis. The mvH danced and the 
tfedW'* of lint tree* were reflected in -nrch a perfect mutineer, that die loose cjuP=r, liarsei, 
dogs and even ihtttentai* Ita^aied n> wnndt the tiisnnl p^olsj. A Iterd of ixhni’p Uxiked 
tea the mirage exactly like elephant^ and Gswell began to saddle a hnn& In index to 
bun ibetifi. A *ort of break in ihc ha£« dispelled the Illusio n* 

Once again they were facing nothing hot die naked desert. The dis¬ 
appointment was terrible* They knew that fifteen years earlier, in 1834, 
another English traveller had set cot to find Take Ngomi for die Cape 
Association for the Exploration of Central Africa but tad been unsuccess¬ 
ful. Would they, after so much preparation, meet with the same hue? 
Fortunately the river which appeared one morning was no mirage* Ir 
flowed out from Tike Ngami T and wended its muddy, yellow way through 
die ‘sterile land* The expedition marched along its banks, and on the ist 
August 1849 Livingstone became the first white man to sranri on the 
shores of die famous lake, which lias lung since silted over* It by dose ro 
what is now tile road from Windhoek to Livingstone, but modern maps 
01 guide books fail to mention i$ at all 

* *. Fur tlte fiisi rime ihjs fims-loakmg sheet of waver was belicld by Europeans, Tta 
dhrecritm of the lake appeared 10 be nortSu-north-em and souili-sooib-wesr by com- 
fgtt. We ccn:k! delect no horizon from where we stood nor could wc form any idea of 
tlte excertt of the I like except tram die reports of local people; ihey profrisfld to go 
EUMiiri u in throe day* which would nuke it about 70 mih-- in citcwn&rvTW. h i> 
dal low 4 !id tan never be of much value a-- 3 ctfnntierdiil highway. In \h*r months 
preceding liie annual supply of w^fcci from she north it is wiki: difficulty that oink ,-jti 
approach to drink through the boggy reedy banks- 

Even E'-'day, more ilum a hundred years later, wc can seise the iremun- 
dotn excitement which had gripped Livingstone. He had 1 atm fmm the 
natives that not far from the great lake there was a region toll of rivers, 
streams and gigantic forests Rainfall was plentiful and arid steppes and 
desens were completely unknown. At oner Livingstone conceived the 
idea of using Lake Ngami and its tributaries 33 a means of reselling those 
fertile, populated areas, unknown to Europeans* That he w-as the first 
white man to see the great lake now seemed to him rather insignificant* 
Half a century earlier,, when rain had been heavier and more frequent it* the 
Kalahari, die natives of the south had often 1 ravelled as far as tile take. 
Thus it was by no means unknown, although all attempts by Europeans 
to reach it had failed. The great forests north of Lake Ngarni were com¬ 
pletely different: nobody tad any information about them, and if wtai ihe 
natives said was true, then geographers would have to change all their 
viera about the nature of Central Africa, 
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Since the hot dry season was approaching, they could do nothing for 
the rime being except return to Kolobeng. In April 1850, Livingstone 
started out a second rime for Sebituane's domains, accompanied by Iris 
w ife and children. However, (lie second attempt also failed. The children 
fell ill of malaria, and Livingstone Itad to return. But a third attempt made in 
)8p proved successful, though Livingstone and his wife had to pay ihe 
price of heart-rending anxiety liefocc they reached their goal. One day 
they ran out of water and they had to watch their children suffering die 
agonies of death by durst until, ai die very last minute, water was found 
and the children were saved. Livingstone could never forget iliat day, and 
he decided to separate from his family and carry out his task of exploration 
alone. He had demanded much too much of his wife and children. A 
missionary's wife has nr* easy life, and Mary had always known that she 
might have to live just like the Negroes, eating roasted locusts, caterpillars 
and bull-frogs when there was nothing else. But, the thought ran through 
Livingstone's mind, it was unfair to expose wife and children to die most 
horrible kind of death in the world, death through thirst,simply because he 
had long ceased to be a good missionary and fold become an explorer instead. 

As well as thirst, there was another terrible danger to he faced —all the 
mote frightful since it could not be seen or anticipated. Thirty years after 
Livingstone's first experience of it, the disease wax to receive its scientific 
baptism: Trypanosoma Bmcei, a name given it in memory of the English 
physician Dr. David Bruce who, in 1879, spent his honeymoon investiga¬ 
ting the mysterious African cattle sickness called ruigas «*. In the Zulu 
language nagana means decrepitude, weakness, or uselessness, and in fact 
no better term could be found, for the animals discovered by David Bruce 
to be infected by trypanosomes were in fact decrepit, weak and useless. 
The stomachs and legs of affected horses swell up and the poor beasts 
come to a quick, merciful end. Cattle begin to get thin and stagger about; 
raw patches suddenly appear on their bodies and then one morning they 
are dead. Docs, sheep and other domestic animals are affected in the same 
way. The natives of the highlands of Africa believed that die disease was 
epidemic, and iliat if only they could prevent their cattle from feeding and 
drinking as they crossed the infected regions, the danger could be averted. 

Die tribes from die lowlands, however, placed all blame on the Hies, 
tsetse flies in particular, apparently quite insignificant link creatures, 
monied reddish-grey in colour, but. otherwise hardly different from 
ordinary European house flies. Livingstone, who bad obtained all his 
knowledge of die nagarut from these natives of the lowlands, reasoned 
very ingeniously that the poison was introduced into the blood-stream 
when the insect punctured die skin with its proboscis to suck the animal’s 
blood. And with strict logic—a sign of how much worry this terrible 
disease had given him, and oi how carefully he had thought these things 
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over—he continued that it wii probable diar as wild life gradually dis¬ 
appeared with tile genera] adoption of guns for hunting, the tsetse Hies* 
deprived of their food, would die out altogether. 

This uncannily prophetic conclusion was to he proved'right in the next 
few decades, but tu the time nobody knew* hoi* to master the di-ease- 
hearing Hies- At first an attempt was made to remove the natives from the 
infected areas into the tsetse-free mountain lands, but the grazing grounds 
of die highland mountains, which in any case were being forced to support 
too many cal tie, were stripped completely bare within a few years and re¬ 
gressed to the position of steppes and barren desert Then the authorities 
tried to drain die swamps and bum off the bush, as it was known tliai die 
tsetse fly could not exist in treeless and busbies* savannahs. Sometimes it 
was sufficient to create bare strips of only a few hundred yards wide hut 
often whole forests bad to be pulled down, and although this exterminated 
the tsetse fly very efficiently, it made life impossible for men anil beasts as 
well. Moreover, as regions are stripped bare of their vegetation, nature 
reacts immediately by causing less and less rain to fall, and the soil becomes 
drier from year to year. 

Even die most fanatical of rite microbe hunters did not go so far as to 
recommend that the whole of Africa be turned into a desert, and clearly 
less drastic means were needed for dealing with the pest. It was discovered 
that wild game, too, was attacked by the flies, and while here the disease 
took, on a mild form, die animals themselves were i timed into veritable 
germ depositories. Dr. Livingstone was die first to realize that the only 
thing to do in par ocularly dangerous regions was to kill off die wild life. 

In 1954, Dr. Bernhard Grrimet, Director of the Zoological Gardens at 
Frankfurt-am-Main, published astounding figures on die decimation of 
wild game in the Black Continent in lib Ting ins Sckimpatisenbtnd (" Flight 
into the Land of the Chimpanzee 1 ). He added that this butchery was not 
due to an exaggerated human bst to kill, but had taken place as a final 
desperate attempt to rid tile country of die mgana. Today the disease still 
rages dirou ghoui die entire length and Wad ill of tropical Africa from the 
Sahara to Natal, a total area of about 4,500,00a square miles. More than 
half of this gigantic region—twice as large as the U.S.A.— is unsafe for 
cattle, and large areas arc threatened by complete depopulation. We can 
now understand why die hunters were given a free hand, for since wild 
game cannot be resettled or fenced into reserves like human beings, it 
simply I lad to be eradicated. If Grzimek’s figures are correct, the fauna of 
Africa will shortly be as extinct as its flora. The wliire rhinoceros, die gnu, 
die mountain gorilla, the btaubok and other animals infected by try¬ 
panosomes will then be found only in a few European and American 
Zoological Gardens, as is already the case with various species of antelope 
and zebras. 
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At first Livingstone obviously did nor suspect that the tsetse fly 
attacked human beings also, nor that the cases of sleeping ri e k tress, first 
observed by Wimerbouom in 1803, lad been caused in this way. Jo his 
Missionary Trawl*, front which we have been quoting,, Livingstone 
stressed die fact that the tsetse fly had not harmed any of his people, 
although for months they had been in particularly infested regions. 

In fact, the tsetse fly is one of the most remarkable creatures alive. By no 
meam all kinds of tsetse fly are carriers of the disease. Some types live 
only t« the forest, others keep to swamps and regions where there is plenty 
of water. One type bites only at niglii, and another only during the day. 
There are regions in which they exist by the billion, while a few hundred 
yards away they are completely unknown. Their breeding regions and 
seasons, too, liave not yet been fully investigated. 

Livingstone had observed all tltese things, but Iris idea that the tsetse 
fly was harmless to human beings was entirely iitlae. True, Europeans 
were almost completely immune against sleeping sickness, and even 
among the natives the symptoms of sleeping sickness would often appear 
only some months after they had been bitten. But Livingstone, like every 
other traveller of his time, must have seen tlie many native villages de¬ 
populated through sleeping sickness. Everywhere he went he must, have 
met its victims: people who had shrunken frames, with bloated bodies and 
limbs, and were subject to perpetual drowsiness. Thus it is strange that 
Living stone failed to reach the obvious conclusion, tlmt mtgana and sleep¬ 
ing sickness were one and the same thing, even as early as at Lake NgamL 
But obviously the explorer in him was not only stronger titan the missionary, 
it also overshadowed the doctor and the father. Only a few days’ journey 
■separated him from Linyanti, the capita] of Sehituaire, and although the 
whole region was buzzing with tsetse flics, Livingstone did not falter. 

Sebituanc, the King of the Matololo, a tribe of die Bedmana, was at 
that time one of the ‘strong men* of South Africa, tike Cltafca and Din- 
gsan, the leaders of ihe Zulus, or Mostlikatse, the 'Napoleon' of the Mata- 
bele. Tall, well-built and with tremendous muscles lie was an impressive 
figure of a man. He greeted Livingstone in a reserved, dignified but 
friendly manner. He had learned that die black man could only live with 
die whites, not without litem, and above all not against them. This inter¬ 
view with, die delegare of a far-distant, strange w orld meant to him the 
crowning stroke of his political life's work. He had won his position by 
his ability as a soldier, for he was not fire son of a chief, although Ire ante 
of noble birth. If Ire was to assure his rule, which rested on his two 
shoulders alone, then lie would need lasting relations with England. For 
diat reason he was happy when Livingstone told him that he wanted to 
found a station of file London Missionary Society in his land. 

But before this could happen Sebituane suddenly died, a victim of 
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swamp fever* Since tile Makololo had never before bad any contact wtili 
withe men, Livingstone feared that the superstitions natives would lay the 
blame For Sebituaue's death at hi* door* Bui the personality of tfie black 
ruler I sad been forceful enough for liis faith in good relations with Europe 
to li ve on even after lus death. Not one hair of the white man’s head was 
harmed. The Makololo went much further; they provided llim with 
bearers and provisions as soon as he expressed die desire to march to die 
north-east to find the great river of which they had spoken — die Lecam- 
bye f or Zambesi, as they called it. He warned to find out if ir was the same 
river that flowed into the Indian Ocean far to the east, or wbetltcr it be¬ 
longed to the system of die Congo or perhaps connected with ihc Nile. 
He wanted to discover its source and the direction of its flow* At the end 
of June i8* i t Livingstone stood on die banks of the Zambesi, at a point 
vdiere the river is well over 1,030 feet wide. In Ills journal he made the 
following laconic note: ‘This was a most important point, for the river 
was not previously known to exist ihere at all. Tile Portuguese map had 
placed it much further east.' Livingstone did not hint that this discovery 
was the stimulus tliat made him say goodbye to life as a missionary and 
devote himself entirely to exploring. 


3 

While he was with the Makololo, Livingstone came across the first 
traces of die trade in slaves. These wretched creatures were exdonged for 
ancient Portuguese muskets and, to acquire slaves, tribes would make 
forays against weaker groups. They would never consent to sd! any mem¬ 
ber of their own tribe, no matter how bumble. The Makololo declared 
that at one time titev had never heard of trade in human beings and that 
tlit-j liad always held it in horror, but that the desire for guns had been 
stronger titan their human feeling, Livingstone listened to litis with dis¬ 
may, but hope soon welled up in him again. Tile evil was not yet too 
deeply rooted, and perhaps it could still be eradicated. He discussed mat¬ 
ters with his travelling companions, and they concluded that this unholy 
traffic would cease once tile market was provided with honest European 
manufactures- Slaving could only be combated by devising a trade which 
could undersell it and make it an uneconomic proposition. Only by 
opening up the way from the coast to the centre of Africa could the profits 
of iho slavers be undercut, and the sooner this was done the better. 

Naturally there was only one person for the job, he, David Livingstone 
himself. He knew the way across die Kalahari, a route which no whit.- man 
liad travelled Itcfore him, but one which could be negotiated by trading 
caravans. Pcrliaps even the Zambesi could be used for carrying supplies, 
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and Livingstone was keen to find out. If dm were the case, then die 
bottom would be knocked out of die slave market, for European articles 
could Hood die country and would be so cheap that nobody w ould need 
slaves to pay for them. 

Livingstone’s decision was made. He did not waste another word on 
the former plan of founding a mission station in the land of the Makolplo. 
Hardly had he covered the 1 jo miles from the Zambesi to Linyanti, when 
he gave orders to pack and prepare for the march back. He I tad decided to 
send his family to England and return by himself We do not know 
whether Mary, Livingstone’s wife, knew of Iiis plans, but probably she 
realized that she had lost Iter husband for ever. In any case in i8<j 2, when 
the family appeared in Cape Town, Mary’s mother spoke badly of David. 
She could not understand how any man could leave wife and children 
in order to chase after such wild dreams. Fervently she hoped that the 
leaders oi the London Missionary Society to whom Livingstone w ould 
have to report would say no, but diev had meanwhile learned about his 
voyage to Lake Ngarni and had seen Ills excellent maps. The London Mis¬ 
sion was sure of one thing, that whatever lie did, he would do in the spirit 
of Christ and as the messenger and apostle of Jesus, and so they agreed to 
Livingstone’s suggestions. On the ajrd April 1852, Mary and the children 
went to England while Livingstone prepared himself for a second great 
journey. 

With Livingstone a new type of discoverer takes the stage for die first 
time: tltc missionary. Iliere had been similar explorers before, hut the 
Pope’s legates.—the Carp mis, Wilhelm van Ruysbrocks. Montecorvinos, 
John da Maiignolas and the many others who half a millennium earlier 
had travelled to India and China —had, with a few exceptions, been dip- 
plomats and ambassadors rather titan discoverers. It is true that they kept 
alight In Europe the dame of knowledge about distant lands and distant 
people in an otherwise dark era, but their significance In the history of 
exploration was slight, 

Livingstone was die prototype of die new' kind of explorer with a 
double personality. Tltc explorer tn his nature needed the inner incentive 
which flowed from the soul oi the missionary, just as the missionary in 
him needed the explorer, his thirst for knowledge and Ids skills. Living¬ 
stone gave a great deal of thought to these problems, and he once con¬ 
fessed that the meaning of Ids geographical work lay only in the possibility 
of developing missionary activity. It was the possibility of opening new 
missions, of carrying the message of Christ to new regions, whiciTalone 
made him capable of his tremendous achievements. The natives to whom 
he came, the countries through which lie travelled, the plants and animals 
of the Black Continent, were not only objects of study, though he did 
study them carefully and diligently, they were die environment in which 
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he and his. successors would work as Christ's servants. 1 Not guns and 
steam engines impress ihe natives but justice alone' was Livingstone's 
motto. But to be just one must know the land and its people, their customs 
and their habits. The work of die discoverer is a means to an end, not an 
end in itself The missionary has an almost magical influence on die native 
because lie speaks to him in his language, because he tries to be a living 
example of Christianity, because he knows no 'savages In Africa apart 
from those who have come them from Europe’. The confidence with 
w'lilch Livingstone and the two German missionaries Krapf and Rctmann 
were met, and which alone made their explorations possible, was due to 
die trust the natives had in diem. 

A further example of this was given at the end of May 18^3, when 
Livingstone reappeared in Linyanti amidst liis Makololo. He told them 
dial lie planned to go up the Zambesi in order to search for a route to the 
ocean in die west. Sckelcm, die eighteen-year-old successor to Sebituane, 
was delighted with the idea. When one of the old diviners in thtpkho, die 
assembly, croaked out the gloomy prophecy: ‘Where is he taking you? 
Tlie white man is throwing you away. Your garments are ahead v sme llin g 
of bloodT', the young king laughed openly in die face of this Jonah. 
Thus tisspkho suddenly changed Its mind and decided to support Living¬ 
stone s enterprise, to supply him with boats and twenty-seven oarsmen to 
man them, and also with provisions and a stock of ivory, die ’small 
change' of Central Africa. 

There is no doubt that Livingstone received such help because the 
Makolulo had faith in him and because Sebjmane's personal attitude had 
lived on after lus death. Sebicuane's point of view was based on a simple 
but shrewd commercial calculation; lie knew that the way to the Cape was 
far and difficult, and that black merchants incurred large expenses and 
often suffered unforeseen losses on tlie journey, and this made tlieir articles 
disproportionately dear. If a shorter route to the coast could be found then 
things would be different. European goods w ould be cheaper, and then fr 
would py his people to collect ivory and other local products to barter 
with. Livingstone was a member of a nation of export merchants, and it 
pleased him to know that the Makololo were so keen to trade with Euro- 
peans. Ih knew tull well that without such trade their future was uncer¬ 
tain, seeing that the Arab merchants, by cliarging exorbi tant prices, were 
robbing them at every turn. 

On the 11 ill November 1853, they starred off. Livingstone knew he was 
undertaking a dangerous enterprise, and so he wrote to his brother asking 
the latter t<> look alter his little daughter, for, come what may. he was de¬ 
termined 10 open up dint part of Africa. 

^e route of the expedition seemed to court disaster. It led through 
regions wludleven today are almost inaccessible to the ordinary traveller. 
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For example Rartitsdand, in the extreme west of North Rhodesia, tuts been 
aJmc^e completely ignored by road-makers* Nowadays, Livingstone 
would be able to go by a crack of the Zambesi River Transport Service up 
to Mongu on the Zambesi, but from there lie would liavc to walk die next 
150 miles before being able to take another buck. It was only lm mrive 
doumess that carded the enterprise to a successful end. By die end of 
February 1^54, Lake Dtlolo and the mountain chain forming the wafer- 
shed between the Congo and Zambesi systems had hem reached. DHdo in 
die language of die natives means roughly the same ns despair, and in fact, 
while camping on the edge of die hire* our explorer became subject to 
terrible fits of depression* Together with manv of die natives in his parry 
he was attacked by a bout of malaria which he found difficult tu throw off* 
A great apathy fell upon him and he neither took his bearings nor explored 
the lake very closely. Moreover* The local natives, incited by the slave- 
traders, were so hostile that Livingstone had to summon up his entire 
moral courage in order to deal with diem without bloodshed. His faithful 
Make kilo were slowly wasting away with fever, and Livingstone noted 
dii$ w ith sorrow. He was no longer surprised that expeditions to die coast 
had generally failed to reach their objective. Most of his men wanted to 
cum back, and Livingstone was greatly upset at the thought of having to 
give up here, on tile very threshold of the Portuguese settlement. Using 
all his powers of persuasion he told them that, if need be, he would carry 
on alone. Then he weni into his tent to pray. 

At last, however, a brighter day dawned, the mcbncholia disappeared 
and the expedition set off again in a westerly direction* through the country 
in which ite die sources of die Kasai and die Kwango, both tributaries of 
the Congo. To repeat this trek as Livingstone made it would be an 
catf ousting experience even in modem times, for the 375 miles between 
Lake Dikilo and Cassange are not spanned by any highway* Thus not 
even a hitchhiking vagabond, without a penny in Ills pocket, can Il^vc any 
idea of the difficulties which Livings tone had to overcome, and of the 
privation which he suffered without complaint. On the iydi April 1&J4 
he entered Cassange, the b$t Portuguese station of West Africa. From far 
*way he had been able to see the liigli grassy plain and the iluny or fony 
houses belonging to the Portuguese merchant Livingstone’s heart leapt 
for joy. He was thin as a rake and his face, despite bis sun tan, was a 
gremish-ydlow 1 but he had fought his way forward to liis goal. 

I made my enimrar among our Parmgu&e alik* in a *ani*n-tar forlorn scale 35 to 
cIodun^H The first ^ndcimirt I met aik^d me for my p^p^rr and said he must tul? me 
10 the juihomies. lib the people who commit petty diiptuhttioos in order to |?e 
given t- K>d and shelter in a prison, in the llppe of a meal I wens; with him gladly to die 
house of the Conrnumdanij SenJlor de Silva Rego, who politely asked me to Wpper + 
Ai tir had eaten nothing bur farina mmx the Kwango ] expect 1 appeared parikuLriv 
ravemwu to ihc other gvnttameo uound the table. 
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Hitf Portuguese received the English traveller^ who claimed to be a 
missionary, politely but not without a certain suspicion. Arimi tbey took 
hlr.i for mi agent of rlie British government sent across Africa to gather 
evidence for the suppression of the slave trade, bui obviously they soon 
came to regard him as a harmless and rather dotty Engitsbman* Living¬ 
stone, for his parr, considered his malaria-stricken hosts as distinctJy odd, 
andj in dtis atmosphere o! mutual condescension.* iriendship soon flour¬ 
ished, Livingstone was showered with invitations from the Portuguese 
merchants who were also, without exception, officers in die Portuguese 
army, T hat evening lie noted: 

None of ihesc g^vnilemen lisd Pom^uew wives, Tlicy iisualiv come to Airies lo 
tnjkc a Will- ttionej' and iJirn return to Lisbon. Hernce they scEdam bring ifurir wives 
with iheni and never can make successful catonisfeifi consequencc_ It b common for 
ihem to hnw families by Thrive women. It wsa pyriiculaity gratifying to mt T who have 
Lvl-;i familiar with the aiuprd prejudice a^iinsi colour enimained by rJw>se who are 
ilscmsch'A becoming tawny, to view i!« libs rail ry wiib which the people of colour 
wm tr f ttad hv die Ponugtiew. Instances so common in xlte south of haJfcifctE chil- 
dien being abandoned are liere ettnsmely rare. They are i^WwIcdgd ai table 
provided for hy thrir fathers. Tile cobu red clerks of dir merchants sit at the snw table 

shtir employers widiout eint mia j i inef i i.i i NiTwltere in Africa is there so nm-di good- 
fr i)l between European:; and muiyes m Jivre. 

Since Livingstone Iiact to restock his expedition, he sold, making sure 
that some of the Makololo were present at die transaction, an elephant 
tooth. The news soon flew round amongst tlie Makololo bearer* tfiat their 
leader had received two guns, three barrels of gunpowder, sufficient calico 
to dress them alt and a large (ju^ntity of beans, in re rum for one elephant 
tooth. They were convinced that Scbituane had been right and fiat it was 
most important to find a shorter way to the outside world than that across 
the K a lahari to the Cape. However, tlie route up the Zambesi to Luanda 
did not seem to be particularly suitable as there were numerous rapids, 
preventing the passage of shipping. Livingstone, with the enthusiastic 
support of the Makololo, decided to attempt to go down the river to the 
east. Linpriti, the capita] of the Makololo, lay almost in the centre of the 
South African triangle, and the Indian Ocean was probably fust as near as 
the Atlantic. 

On the ;tst May 1854, Livingstone and hi, small band arrived in 
Luanda, the old Portuguese port. Four months later on the aoth September 
he started on the return journey and reached Linvami one year later, in 
the autumn of 18^. The explorers were given a welcome fit for kings, 
especially as die tribal witch doctors and wise men had long since gjven 
up the missionary and lib; men for dead. Now they had returned loaded 
with goods oi all kinds which the merchants of Luanda had given them as 
presents. Sekcktu was particularly happy: the Junta da Facendo Publics, 
the government of Luanda, had sent die King of the Makololo a complete 
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colonel’s uniform. On list- Sunday after the reruni of the expedition, 
Sehelem wort it for the first tin re, mid Livingstone was forced to tile 
melancholy conclusion that the gold braid and tassels, excited much more 
interest than his sermon. Tlie general delight was so great that in the 
pitho } which was held soon after their return, the suggestion was voiced 
that the tribe should abandon their old country and should settle further 
west, to be closer to the sea and to civilization. When this counsel was 
rejected, die Mabololo themselves suggested that an expedition go east to 
determine w hether die path to tile Indian Ocean was not more negotiable 
than that to Luanda. The missionary spoke in favour of tills plan of action, 
and soon volunteers reported to him, while the rest of the rri.be began to 
collect, elephant and rhinoceros teeth for the new enterprise. Livingstone, 
too, was highly satisfied with the fortunate outcome of his journey, and 
ills self-satisfaction left him no doubts about the advisability of allowing 
the natives to come into contact with white civilization. Livingstone was 
perfectly aware that the old social structure of the tribes would be affected 
and tliat new classes would arise; he foresaw' that customs, traditions, and 
the entire moral code of die natives would he changed radically, hut he 
welcomed this prospect, for lie was a child of an epoch which had un¬ 
bounded optimism and complete faith in itsdf. 

While die missionary in him was happy, the explorer had been wounded 
in his pride. He had received letters from England and one had contained 
a reprint of a lecture given three years earlier by Sir Roderick Murchison 
to tile Royal Geographical Society in London. Li this lecture, Murchison 
liad suggested that in all probability Africa was not the high plateau w hich 
it had long been considered to be, but rattier a kind of flat howl, bounded 
m die east and west by mountain ranges. If this idea was correct —and 
Murchison left no daub; that according to the maps at his disposal this 
was indeed the case—then Central Africa could not consist of desert or dry 
steppe land but must be fertile country, irrigated by many rivers and lakes. 

Livingstone liad seen this with his own eyes, bur someone in London 
had gone no further than his own back garden and had reached the am* 
results. Livingstone had hoped that the information lie had would be new, 
but there it was written down in black and white. Naturally he was more 
than a hide piqued. 
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Tins chagrin was one of die main reasons for Livingstone's second 
great Zambesi expedition, though naturally he did nor admit this, and 
undoubtedly he was honestly convinced that the decision to march to the 
«ast was due to liis missionary zeal. On the eve of his departure, oneof die 
Makololo chiefs came to him to warn liim of the dangers of the journey. 
i»* 
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Hu reminded Livingstone of his mission and said he must remember that 
he was going among people who had never heard the message of Christ 
awl whom he could not trust. The chief prayed that Jesus would help !iim 
and guide him hack safely. Livingstone himself bdteved that God was 
with him, and the strength he derived from this inner conviction enabled 
lutn to overcome hardship? and exertions beyond normal human en¬ 
durance. 

Again the first stages ot the journey were accomplished smoothly and 
without difficulty. The expedition had left by boat from Linyanti, pro¬ 
ceeding up the Chobe into the Zambesi. On the 14th November 1855, 
they were within sight of rite Victoria Falls, Many years, before, when 
Livingstone had met Sebituanc for the first time, the black ruler had told 
him of tliis natural wonder, referring to the Falls as most <xt tunya^ thun¬ 
dering smoke. Sebituanc lud asked Livingstone whether there was also 
thundering smoke in hi$ home country but Livingstone had been com¬ 
pletely nonplussed by the expression and had said no, merely to satisfy 
the King with an answer. When, on that November day, he sav, on the 
eastern horizon, the lofty towers of foam and vapour which since time 
immemorial have risen into the sky above the Falls of the Zambesi, he 
remembered Scbituane’s question and he felt that there could be no better 
description of. the miraculous effect It seemed as if large tracts of g rass 
were being burnt in the distance and as tf die smoke was rising up in 
(hide clouds to the sky. Five columns, the missionary counted, white at 
the base but darkening towards the top 50 that they closely resembled 
pillars of smoke. The air was still he was too far away to catch even a 
murmur of die thundering wall of water. He drank in the silent beauty of 
the landscape, tltc majestic flow of the river, the sky, like a great canopy 
of blue silk, reflected in its waters, and the tall trees dad in dark green 
foliage enlivened by colourful patches of blossom. It was early morning 
and die dew was still on the grass. Livingstone offered up a prayer of 
thanksgiving to his Maker for so much loveliness. 

Gradually the sound of die waterfalls became audible and as they drew 
closer it developed from a pianissimo note 10 the full-throated mukc of a 
mighiy organ, in which were blended triumphant Imbues of trumpets, 
the dash of giant cymbals and die thunder of tremendous drums. At Iasi 
Livingstone stood at the head of the Falls, roughly at the pomj where 
today die magnificem bridge of the Rhodesian Railways swings out across 
the water. At this point the river is about one mile broad and it makes a 
sudden leap of izo feet down into a slender ravine, a mere crack in the 
basaltic ruck, so narrow drat the bottom of it is invisible. Standing there 
one is deafened by die roar, and Iralf-blinded by the whirling clouds of 
spray which rise up from the abyss. One feels dut Itere the primordial 
fotces of die cosmos have been unleashed. And yet these same tomes 
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lm r e been harnessed by man and provide iiim with two inillion horse 
power of ek-cuica! energy, sufficient for all the copper mines of Northern 
Rhodesia. His younger brother Charles had told Livingstone about the 
great Niagara falls, hut lie felt that these were an even greater spectacle — 
more imposing and also more bcautifuL for once lie made an exception 
10 his general rule of keeping the native name for places or rivers, and he 
called the cataracts after his Queen—die Victoria Falls. For hour after 
hour he stood on die brink of the roaring abyss unable to tear himself 
away. !le drew a strange comfort from the rainbows tliar appeared in the 
spray. Motse aa carime, divine staffs, rile natives called them, and lie too 
found confirmation in diem of the bond between Cod and man. This 
feeling of oneness with die natives in a common admiration of the beauty 
of God's earth touched Livingstone very deeply. He felt strong in the love 
of God and able to face any dangers and hardships: 1 Yea, though 1 walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; diy rod and thy staff they comfort me.' 

Although Livingstone had much better equipment this time, was much 
more experienced, and not plagued by fever as much as before, he still 
had plenty of difficult moments to live through. His provisions were soon 
exhausted and .is lie frequently had io make detours in order not to he 
involved in otic of the many tribal feuds, lie often had to live on w hirr he 
could gather himself in the way of wild berries, wild honey and fruit. 
Tlte country through which the expedition was passing was an animal 
paradise with gigantic herds of buffalo, elephants, zebras and antelopes. 
These animals I tad never been frightened by men and were unsuspecting 
and friendly towards Livingstone, but as tile explorer had had his right 
arm damaged in an encounter with a lion early on in his African career, 
he was only able to shoot with his left hand and that badly, and so the 
expedition vem short of meat. Livingstone knew full well iltat to kill 
big game with spears was a very risky business and better not attempted. 
As they advanced further towards the east, Livingstone found the natives 
rather hostile and occasionally he had to take out his revolver, but he 
was never forced to fire even a warning shot. As on liis earlier journeys 
the force of bis personality proved sufficient to avoid any serious hostilities. 

On the 14th January 1856, after a march of two months over a stretch 
of country which nowadays can be covered at ease by car, railway or 
aeroplane in a fraction of the time taken by Livingstone, the expedition 
reached the point wlbere theLoangwa flows into tile Zambesi. To his great 
surprise, Livingstone found here, near tlie village of Zumho, the ruins of an 
old Christian church. He discovered fragments of the bell, and every¬ 
where there were broken crosses on which die Inscription IHS was still 
legible. Some distance away were the ruins of a small fort and of eight or 
nine stone houses. Tliis was unmistakable evidence iluu a white man had 
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once lived here in the middle of Africa. The natives could give Mm no 
furtiier information about it and the station iiad been forgotten even in 
Europe, though it -was only abandoned as late as 1780, The settlement had 
once belonged to the Portuguese who, some centuries before, had decided 
to make the 'backbone of Africa' Portuguese territory. 

There were pood reasons for that decision. The Portuguese needed 
‘Vitamin Stations' for reviving their scurvy-stricken sailors, supply bases 
stocked with everything for voyages across the Indian Ocean, and visible 
tokens of Portuguese power for keeping in check Arabs and natives alike. 
To do all this they had been forced lo take an interest even in the interior 
of Airica. Then a new factor had appeared —gold. One day the Arabs 
near So Jala liad offered the Portuguese large bags of a glittering reddish 
substance in exchange for muskets. Wlicn the Portuguese discovered that 
this metal was gold, and furthermore, gold in such a pure state iltu it no 
longer needed to be refined with quicksilver, there was no holding them 
back. Individually and in groups they set out to seek the African El 
Dorado where, as die Arabs told them, gold could simply be picked up 
by the roadside. 

Thh was die true reason why East Africa liad become Portuguese, 
and why it had remained so for such a long time. This was die reason why 
expeditions had forced their way up the Zambesi and its tributaries and 
in the final analysis why that mission station had been built whose ruins 
Livingstone discovered in the wildest bush, A German missionary. Dr. 
Johann Ludwig Krapf, who was working in Africa roughly at the same 
lime .is Livingstone, had also come across these ruins. He decided to follow 
up the history of die station, delved into archives, and searched systematic¬ 
ally through dusty papers and laded manuscripts. In Ids book Rtisen in 
Qsiafrika wahrend derjahn t$37 & i$53 {‘Travels m Africa during the 
yean 1837 10 1333*) he gives a full account of the Portuguese work of 
exploration in East Africa. 

All this happened while Livingstone was still in die African forests, and 
when he returned to England Krapfs first report about bis discoveries in 
East Airiest had just appeared. Once again somebody had anticipated 
him. While seardiing through the ruins of Zumbo he had in Tact had a 
presentiment that someone had been there before him. After raking bfc 
bearings Jie discovered that he was still six hundred miles away from the 
sea, and he began to wonder if he could cover the distance. Would liis 
health last? Would the extremely hostile tribes let him pass? Would he 
be the first, this time, to report that the healthy and fertile mountain 
regions had been crossed, that they were, so to speak, made for the white 
man, and that centuries ago wliire people had in fact lived there? 

Evet^. Fdtreme turmoil of spirit in u«w of having all my efforts for die welfare 
of this gnat region and its teeming population knocked an the head by savages to- 
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marrow* ■ • • I( sdin a pity lliat die rffipornni ike ;Jnjur rwa kaldiy ridpa should 
wu be kiuron to Christendom, 

Livingstone felt tlut failure now was certain to be interpreted at home 
as evidence that Africa was not ready to receive die Gospel* Bm then lie 
picked up his Bible and read tliar Jesus came and said: ‘Go ye into all die 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature. . . . Lo, | am with you 
alway, tvm unto the end of the world-' As he read this lie received new 
assurance dm die Lord would not desert him. 

Once again the missionary had helped the explorer. But next morning 
Livingstone was to discover dial Ids anxiety about the natives had been 
only too well founded* The natives had sent their women and children 
into die forest, had taken up their weapons, and the situation looked serious 
indeed. Once more his srrength of character won dte day, all misunder¬ 
standings were cleared up, and he could go on his way tin challenged. 
His Makololo were none too happy about die way events had turned out. 
They felt themselves infinitely superior to the local natives in feats of anus, 
and were certain that they would have been victorious had it come to a 
skirmish. They had already looked forward to acquiring concubines and 
slaves to carry the baggage of the expedition, hut Livingstone held their 
bellicose exuberance in check and 3 few days later they marched imo 
Tctc, then an old Portuguese settlement on dte Zambesi, hut today a main 
junction on the Cape to Cairo roacL 

Livingstone was received enthusiastically. The English government 
liad officially notified Lisbon that a member of die London Missionary 
Society planned to cross the Black Continent and all Portuguese stations 
in die area Tiad been notified. At first the Portuguese colonists had looked 
forward to his arrival, but finally they had given up all hope of ever seeing 
him alive, for bloody tribal wars were in progress at the time and the 
natives were known 10 stop their own hostilities to massacre any w bites 
they could lay their 1 lands on. fr was hopeless for a single white man to 
attempt 10 pass through the trouble spots. Tlten suddenly, shortly before 
Livingstone's entry into Tele, some natives living up-stream arrived in die 
settlement with a strange report that the Son of God had descended on 
earth. They had heard say that he would point at the sun with 3 strange 
tube, fetching it down and taking it under his arm. The Portuguese com¬ 
mander of Tetc who was cm friendly terms with the natives asked question 
alter question until lur was certain that die ‘Son of God who fetched down 
the sun’ could only be a white man taking bearings with a sextant* He 
concluded that it was probably none other than die Scottish miss!unary. 
As the son of an enlightened age it did not even dawn upon him that a 
miracle had taken place and that so simple an object as the sextant hid 
saved die white man's life. Livingstone himself liad not realized this, but 
then he had liad little rime for reflection. Overjoyed ac having reached liis 
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gc^l, he now calmly accepted the fact that the native liad taken the 
£<aitam for an object ol great magic power and tad considered (Bat under 
no riieumstfnccs most the master of such an object come to any tarat* 
Tills time* the scientist tad saved the missionary. 

Livingstone bad reached Tete at the beginning of March 1856, and 
he remained in die interior until die bad weather preceding die reason of 
die South-easi Trades was over* He asked tlat Jus Makololo bearers be 
given bind, and saw to it that they senied there. Then lie started alone for 
the coast: on die 2 Cth May iSjfi he was in Quell mane, die i-;reai harbour 
north ot the Zambesi estuary} and on die lath December tie stepped our 
of the tram in London. Mary,, whom Be had last seen in Cape Town five 
years earlier, was waiting oi> the platform. With tears of joy she rushed to 
embrace him. Tile other travellers stopped and recognized the modestly 
dressed man in ids worn-out suit and soon loud hurrahs rang out in die 
station* The small unknown missionary who had left England fifteen 
years before tad 1 in the meantime* become widely acclaimed as the first 
white man to have crossed the dark continent from west to east* 

The British have ever been sports enthusiasts interested in records and 
their breaking} and Livingstone’s was a most important achievement- The 
Scotsman Mungo Park had begun the business of exploring Africa with his 
expedition to tile ^iiger. Then die French and the Germans tad appeared 
on the scene and the latter’s best man, Dr. Heinrich Barth from Hamburg, 
luid recently taken tip residence in London. Kow Dr. Livingstone had 
followed him and gone one better. He was the first white man to have 
crossed Africa from coast to coast- 

So far Livingstone's contribution to geography liad been to confirm 
theoretical conclusions draw n from the eristing map of Africa* be. that 
Central Africa was a basin bordered by oceanic mountain formations- In 
addition he had established the exact location of a large number of places 
and their altitudes above sea-level and liad brought back important 
information of Interest to ethnologists. Thanks to him the course of the 
Zambesi was no longer a mystery, and lie liad established that it was in- 
dependent of die Congo and Nile systems. Finally he liad added to the 
store of knowledge about caravan routes and travelling conditions in the 
kd-ihiri uIlJ be had also sent in detailed reports on the mountainous 
country known today as Southern Rhodesia* 

His reports opened up new avenues of development for both scientist 
and politician. He tad made it dear that sugar-cane, cotton and other tool 
products could be cultivated on a large enough scale to warrant a con¬ 
siderable investment of capital in Central Africa. The ridt variety of 
English articles already exported to Africa enjoyed great favour with 
the natives and could be bartered for ivory. The opening up of the 
dark continent to the English tnercliam feared only the building 
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of roads and the setting up of good relations with die tribes of die 
in 1 erior. 

Hip politicians were seised by Livingstone's enthusiasm and began to 
see Africa as another theatre of British predominance like India. It was of 
paramount importance to secure contra) of the sea-routes to the few nego¬ 
tiable 1 (arbours by means of a mighty fleet, and then the rest would autn T 
maneally iollow. Germany was divided into some thirty small states and 
was in capable of taking any decisive action. France had her hands fid) with 
ber interests in North Africa and on the southern coastal borders of liie 
Mediterranean. Apart from this, Napoleon III had not long become 
emperor and was not yet sufficiently established in power to take part in 
such tacts. Finally, the North and South of America were so mud) at 
loggerheads, and the New World was so infinitely vast, that Uncle .Sam 
could not be considered as a serious competitor. Thus the missionary from 
Blantyre in Scotland had placed an empire at the feet oflus Queen. And 
how did David Livingstone view his own achic vemtrru; 1 He expressed 
liimself clearly and unequivocally on the subject, when he said that as far 
as he himself was concerned lie looked upon the opening up of Central 
Airica as an event that gave much cause for congratulation, since it led 
one to hope tint the natives might in this way be elevated. 

After this basic observation his report went into details. He suggested 
that flat-bottomed steamers be sent up the Zambesi, rims using die yreat 
river as a supply route. There would be no difficulties as far as Teic. After 
that there was a stretch of rapids to he negotiated, hut once over this 
obstacle, a steamer could proceed without difficulty for another 300 
miles up to the foot of an eastern mountain range. At that point the 
steamer would lie deeper into Central Africa than any white man liad 
reached. It Is significant that (he Scottish missionary continued by sug¬ 
gesting 1 list 'it was hoped that by encouraging the natives to occupy 
tjlemseives with the developrncnt of tlie resources of country, a cott* 

sick table advance might be made towards the extinction of die slave 
trade 1 . 
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^lien Livingstone arrived in London on that December day of iBfd, 
lie was welcomed as a famous discoverer and missionary, hut u iten he 
left England again on the 10th March 1858, his missionary aspirations 
were of secondary importance. This time he left at tile invi tation of the 
British government to perform a clearly outlined task Obviously some 
of die reasons why Livingstone changed the direction of his activity can 
be found in his own nature, but wc shall never know exactly all die factors 
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involved, as indeed we can never know all the workings of die mind of a 
great man. It is therefore a waste of time to ask for a detailed account of 
how Livingstone lived in England after his return, and whether he had 
the same experiences as Heinrich Barth and other explorers, who never 
felt at home again in the civilized narrowness of the Old World. Such 
questions ate of little interest when compared with the larger issues we 
aha!! discuss now. There tore, before we accompany our Scot on his next 
voyage to Africa, let us allow Jitm a well-earned rest of one and a quarter 
years in Europe while we, like spectators in a cinema, fill up the interlude 
with a flash-back into history, 

Vi'c begin with Nero, the mad Roman dicta tor, the lock of hair - ver his 
forehead and die emerald monocle before his short-sighted eye. He wanted 
to show the Roman upper classes that he was more than a brutal overlord. 
Dilis when he became emperor he organized the Roman 

equivalent of a solan. Among the topics discussed by the literate was die 
Nile and its mysterious sources. Nero off-handed! y ordered two officers 
of the Imperial Guard to go and discover the sources of the Nile. For all 
his faults he was no fool and he had obviously ‘got up’ the subject from 
some of the Roman professors of geography—a custom not unknown 
among present-day monarchy Nero had probably been informed that 
both the Egyptian Pharaohs and the Persian overlords had tried time 
after time to solve the problem of the Nile. Fie was convinced that where 
they had tailed, he would succeed. All that was needed was to deal with 
one s men energetically, Man is naturally a coward and lazy, but if one 
ins Elk sufficient fear in him, lie can be made to do anything. 

In fact, his tw o officers, who started sixty years alter die birth of Christ, 
tried their best. We have reports of their madcap adventure -which show 
clearly that they reached die Sudd, the vast plains covered with thick grass 
and plants near Bahr el Gliaia!. Their expedition was a magnificent achieve¬ 
ment not to be overshadowed by white men until as late as 1841. Aldiough 
the officers did not reach the actual sources of the Nile, thrir geographical 
knowledge obviously stretched further south dun the Sudd, situated at 
about f° North. Seneca, their contemporary who died in 65 a.p., knew that 
die White Nile was fed by two lakes, the‘Lake of the Crocodiles’ and the 
’Lake of the Waterfalls’—we do not need to use our imagination much 
to realize that diesc names refer to Lake Victoria and the Ripon Falls. 
Furthermore, Seneca knew that the inters of these lakes came from gigan¬ 
tic snow-capped mountains. Ptolemy, who lived in Alexandria one hun¬ 
dred years after Seneca, also stated that the snow masses of die ‘Lunar 
Mountains' were the real sources of die Nile. 

It was only in t86j that the lakes feeding the Nile were discovered by 
rise British explorers Speke and Grant, and another twenty-five years 
were to pass before die snow-capped mountains mentioned by Seneca 
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were finally explored. We stand amazed, and a little sliamefaced, before 
these magi lid cen! early achievements. Ho*- small anti modest art our own 
efforts in comparison! 

Seneca and Ptolemy were obviously referring to the mountainous 
country round Lakes Kivu and Albert, and in particular id the Rtrwenzori, 
3 glacier situated at almost id,goo feet, winch Ptolemy could only have 
learnt about by hearsay. The wliojc of tills knowledge was lost soon after, 
and even in iSj4 the English geographer William Cooley expressed die 
opinion that Ptolemy had made a terrible mistake, for glaciers could not 
possibly exist in tropical Africa. Tills point is discussed at length in 
Cooley's book Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile. Cooley was of the opinion 
that the snow-caps consisted of a thick fall of hail, or mow probably even 
thick layers of quartz or salt. But apparently Ptolemy was much less die 
victim of prejudice than Cooley, and the ancient geographer was to be 
Fully vindicated when Stanley later discovered the RuwenzorL 

Long before Ptolemy, another Greek, the historian and geographer 
Strabo (65 b.c.-ajx 20), had reported dial die Nile issued from large 
lakes lying tar 10 die south, and that one of these lakes was called Lake 
Psebo, Since Strabo's report undoubtedly referred to the Blue Nile, the 
great eastern tributary which flows Uuo tk* White Nile, die main stream, 
near Khartoum, Lake Psebo is obviously our Lake Tana. This interpre¬ 
tation has been generally accepted, and we may assume that quite targe 
areas of Abyssinia were already known by the beginning of our Limes. 
We arc no longer impressed by the fact that today we can fly from Cairo 
to Addis Ababa and spend the week-end away from the insufferable heat 
of the capital uf Egypt, but we find it difficult to swallow the fact that two 
thousand years before our era, some nameless travellers covered the 
i,jocKiniie stretch to Lake Tana, a journey that must have been made 
many times for news of it to have readied as far as Rome. 

Admittedly we must nor imagine thar rhe driving force behind this un¬ 
known discovery of Abyssinia was an urge for geograpfiira! knowledge. 
Our earlier travellers had much more practical reasons; they were looking 
for ivory, a much sought-after material in andem times. Jewellery and 
ear-rings of ivory lave been discovered in Egypt of the pre-Dynastic 
times, in Crete, Troy and the Hall district in Upper Austria and even in 
northern countries of Europe, Although some of these pieces may be of 
fossilized mammoth teeth, by far rise largest part is of ivory coining from 
southern countries. The gigantic thick-skinned animals, rhe African as 
well as tiie Indian elephant, were far more widespread two and a half 
thousand yearn ago than they are today. Elephants were common in 
Syria, tn Mesopotamia, Iran and in tire whole of Nonit and North-west 
Atria, and it was only in the fourth century B.C. that they began to dis¬ 
appear from these regions. As they became rarer their value mounted not 
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merely by virtue of the ivory they provided, but also betause their useful¬ 
ness in battle itad been realized* They were used by the Persians against 
Abniidst, and by die Carthaginians against Home, much in the way that 
modern generals use ranks. All the kings of the earth wanted to have 
elephants in their army. The Egyptian Lings sent out elephant hunters to 
the south, and it is probable that Abyssinia was discovered during one of 
these expeditions. When Egypt became a Roman province after the A-ath 
of Cleopatra, die Romans, too, began to take an interest in the sou them 
highland. Although elephants had by then been superseded as a means of 
aggression by the development of heavy, long-range catapults, and were 
only used in punitive expeditions against the primitive natives, die demand 
for them did not decrease, for they were now required for the many 
circuses that were growing in popularity not only in Rome but also in 
Byzantium and in every other great capital of the Empire. Thus we can 
understand the lively interest taken by the Romans in Abyssinia. 

Numerous hunting expeditions were sent out, and these were invariably 
followed by surveyors, making cartographica! reports about the strange 
country, with merchants and traders coming in their wake. Outposts 
and then colonies were ser up, and as die trader; went deeper into the 
south they must eventually have come across Lake Tana, the ’inland 
sea', covering some moo square miles and lying at an altitude of 6,000 
feet. 

AJthough we have no documentaty evidence on which to base our 
conclusions, it is obvious that the Romans, like the Egyptians before 
diem, soon recognized the importance of Lake Pscbo for Egypt. Tire fer- 
dlity of dtb granary of die Larin empire was based entirely on the yearly 
floodings of the Nile. What would happen, they must have asked them- 
selves in Rome, it these floodings did not take place? The answer was 
quite clear. The land round die Nile would become a barren desert and 
Rome would be threatened with famine. The Romans were unable to 
measure riuu the Blue Nile, thundering down from the ‘roof of East 
.Africaprovided up to 175,000 cubic feet of water per second while the 
main stream, tire White Nik, only supplied less dun 50,000 cubic feet. 
Even though people might not yet have reaped that the Nile, the sole 
river of North Africa, crossing as it did vast expanses of desert, would drv 
up and evaporate in there arid regions without the tremendous addition 
from the Abyssinian Alps, nevertheless the Roman geographers must very 
soon W perceived that the main waiter masses came via tire Blue Nile 
from Ukc Tana. Tints the Roman colonists in Egypt mu« have become 
aware that they must either have possession of Lake Tuna or else prevent 
any strong concentration of power developing in Abyssinia, and wW 
under Constant,™ tire Great, Christianity became the official religion of 
the Roman Empire, the politicians on the Tiber and the Rosphoms must 
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have been grateful to know that Abyssinia, the tremendous state of Axum, 
was being converted too,, and that the water reservoir of Egypt would 
no longer be in t he hands of heathen barbarians. 

These reflections may sound very fanciful on our part* and rinew we 
cannot produce any documentary proof, wc may well be accused of 
applying our own shrewd mentality to centuries that were blissfully in¬ 
capable of such a calculating policy. But events are on our side, for some 
Moo years after the Romans had marched into Ettypi there happened 
exactly what the clever politicians of the Empire liad once feared. Lake 
Tana was dammed off! 

The man responsible was called Lai i bait. He was the ruler of the 
Coptic Christian kingdom of Shoa in Abyssinia, and since lie was also 
lord ol Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, he believed that he could play the 
pan of destiny. During the sixth Crusade, Saint Louis and all his knights 
had been beaten in battle and captured. To avenge this statue on the 
fair name of Christendom, lalitala, in die year 1150, collected a gigantic 
army of slaves and built tremendous dams not far from Lake Tana, so 
that its waters no longer ran away to die north but flowed south into Lake 
Zwai. The consequences for Egypt were terrible: the Nile floods ceased, 
the harvests dried up, hunger and plagues depopulated die country. The 
Negus tad achieved his aim of punishing the Mohammedans for their 
sacrilege, and of securing himself from attack from Egypt. 

But the cup of victory soon tasted bitter. The waters of the diverted 
Lake Tana produced in the dry unfertile regions such unheard-of harvests 
that die rulers residing there became mighty and correspondingly imper¬ 
tinent. Unless the Emperor of Shoa wanted to endanger Itis own supre¬ 
macy and ills whole empire, he bad no option but to destroy the dam on 
Lake Tana, When ta did so, fertility returned to tlie Nile valley and in 
South Abyssinia the dukes of Mara, Hadae and Atlal once again became 
rulers of a poor and arid country. 

This gigantic enterprise must have made a tremendous impression on 
the Old World, or at least on Italy, where relations between the Vatican 
and the Abuna of Abyssinia* the head of the Ethiopian Church, were very 
close in the years around 1*30. Die German geographer Richard Henmg, 
in his well-known book Terrae IncogrJias, lias dealt with this contact 
between Abyssinia and Rome and has made out a good case for saying 
that it was much more significant than tad been previously assumed. 

Leaving aside now the question whether the Middle Ages knew of the 
threat to Egypt's life-line or not, in ifar, Rodrigo de Lima, die Portu¬ 
guese ambassador to Abyssinia, reported that he tad teen die tremendous 
remains of Lalibala's dams. Once again the sword of Damocles hung over 
the Land of die Nile. Albuquerque, die Portuguese Viceroy of India, whose 
name has appeared earlier in this book, made the suggestion to Lisbon dot 
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the waters of Lake Tana should be diverted in order to bring; Egypt to 
her knees. Napoleon Bonaparte, too t knew this, and immediately upon 
landing in Africa lie sent rich presents and a Treaty of friendship to the 
Negus. The British also "were to consider using the advantage over Egypt 
afforded by Lake Tana. 

Tn 1901, England made a treaty with King McnelLk IT, according to 
wjiidt none but the British ws allowed to erect dams on Labe Tana. 
During the Second World War die Allies did tikdr best to drive the Ita¬ 
lians out of Abyssinia as quickly as possible in order to get hold of this 
water reservoir for themselves. At the beginning of February 1941, 
roughly Haifa year after Italy had entered die war. Great Britain went over 
to tin; attack in East Africa. On the 6th April 1941, hardly eight weeks 
later, the first British troops mardwd into Addis Ababa, long before any¬ 
one had so much as heard of Rommel. Had the Germans overrun Egypt, 
then England would undoubtedly have met them with the same terrible* 
blow inflicted on the enemies of Christ by the Negus Lalibala in 1250. 
Fortunately these desperate measures were not required, but at the same 
lime the English offensive in East .Africa made it clear that Egypt's fete 
was not to be decided on the Nile but on Lake Tana, and that, the British 
had been well aware of this. 

.Snell geopolitical considerations are much more quickly j& by people 
iluin consdoutfy recagm^ed. It is for this reason that the Strait of Gibraltar, 
the Channel, the Strait of Malacca, the Nile, have since lime immemorial 
been the stages for the unfolding of history , while oilier more spacious 
regions have been spared this fate. This is the reason why the search for 
the sources of the Niks, the yunetere caput Nils-, liad begun so early on. This 
Latin expression, used as a tag to imply that somebody is trying tile impos¬ 
sible, was no exaggeration, for even after John Hanning Speke had sent 
his famous telegram in 1863 from Gondoloro: ‘The Nile is settled | the 
source of the Nile was to be discovered twice more: in 1898 by the German 
doctor Richard Kandt who penetrated to the source of the Kagera, die 
so-called ‘.Alexandria Nile’, and in 1939 by die Belgian Dr. Buridiard 
Waldecker who believed that lie had discovered die southern source of 
die Nik- in the source of the Kasumo not far from Kitega, east of Lake 
Tanganyika. Today we can go there by ar and the Guide du Voyagwr <m 
Congo Beige etau Rdmda-UrundL, 1974, alter giving a derailed descrip¬ 
tion ot the route from Usumbura to Mourn Kikizi, states: 

From Fere you get the fimr glimp*(Tibs pymnid errnreJ on t [ le 0 f,K c moHB „ 

L. : n. Afu= anctlio*iluec Idiomaa, laws iheesr and ronum tile peak up 3 n am>w „ th 
,D «d ofjfae S,7D0-kj!(metre*™® wa te ™siy 

Dr. B. Wal<kcfc« e*«rf a sio«* pyramid „ dti* spot wtdr f u J ll7wiftj; ^ pfkm 

m Latin: Pyramid on die soudwmmosi source of tbe Nik, showing tLt the river 
i^ruigr-t from time.' 
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Tlie search fur the sources of the Nile had begun ar the mouth of the 
great river, wliere it is an easily negotiable water route. Ships could sail 
up it so easily that the explorer Alexandria Thine, whom we have already 
met in the Saltaia on her great Nile expedition of 1861, took her Bedisitiii 
grand piano on board one oflier ships. Alexandrina Tinnt£ was surrounded 
by twenty white stewardesses and chambermaids and by two hundred 
coloured servants. Site travelled as far as the Austrian Mission Station 
Gondofcoro in the Mongolia mountains wliidi liad been erected a doaten 
years before ar the point where navigation becomes more difficult. Bur 
Alexandrine Tinn6 met neither the pious fathers, of whom the majority 
had already died of the murderous climate during their first years, nor 
Speke and Gram, who bad disappeared into the interior in i860 and to 
whom she wanted to bring help. Thus in September 1862 she aimed 
back again, six months before the two explorers finally readied Gon- 
dukoro. to ‘settle the Nile 1 . 

Tlreir laconic report aroused tremendous excitement throughout the 
world, but nowhere did it create the same deep impression as in tile small 
village of Korntal in Wuricmburg, where lived tlie missionary and travel¬ 
ler Dr. Ludwig Krapf, who had returned from Africa vonre tew years 
earlier in order to recover his health. After a rather unfortunate attempt to 
work as a missionary in Abyssinia, he bad spent seven years in East 
Africa not far from die port of Mombasa, and liad founded the mission 
station of Neu-Rabai. He had mastered Swahili, spoken along the whole 
East African coast, and liad soon gained the confidence of the natives. 
Now his real work could begin. He liad planned to found a whole chain 
of mission stations, nine or ten in number, right across the Dark Con¬ 
tinent from Mombasa in tlie east to Gab cm 3 in the west, thus to put a stop 
to slave trading. Before, however, any steps towards this work could be 
taken, the interior had to be explored more closely. This had been his. Dr. 
Ludwig Krapfs, task. 

Never before, as far as lie knew, had a white man even attempted 10 
venture into the interior, nor did any white man understand and speak the 
African languages as well as he did, and this was of prime importance. 
One liad 10 speak to the natives in their own language, one liad to under¬ 
stand their customs and habits, one liad to be able to think like tlicm, Dins 
Dr. Krapf had starred travelling up and down the coast listening to the 
natives’ stories, and one day lie had learned from an Arab trader that not 
far from the interior there lay tire gigantic 'caravan mountain’, whose 
lofty silvery peaks had since earliest times served as a landmark to 
columns of bearers, pointing the way to the vast lake lying to the west of 
them. This silver mountain was said to be rpiite inaccessible and moreover 
was guarded by tire njaro, die evil spirit, so that no one had ever dared to 
climb it. He himself, the Arab said, liad always been curious to find out 
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whether the peak of dih unusual mountain was in feet made of silver- 
Many years ago he had once sent a slave up on it to see what was there* 
bui the mountain spirit had worked a spell. The slave had placed handfuls 
of the strange, cold* white suhbtaiice smo a bamboo reed and had brought 
it dow n, but it had all been changed to water, 

Dr_ KrapFs heart I sad beaten faster when lie had heard this. Had the 
ancient geographers been right after all? The "silver" could not liave been 
anything but snow' and ice* but could these ejdst so close to the Equator? 
If this was so* then the story of the freshwater lake which the Arab had 
told him need not have been a fable* and this Me formed from the melting 
snow and ice might perhaps be the source of the Nile! Dr, Krapf had 
difficulty in recalling that be was a missionary and not an explorer. He had 
been sorely tempted to start at once for the Silver Mountain, bur he could 
not be spared from his work on the station and soon after he had fallen 
ill with malaria. Thus iriiad not been lie but Ills mission brother Johannes 
Rebmano who had set out on the nth April 1846 to see the miracle. 
Eventually, after dap of marching through the jungle, he had come upon 
a tremendous mountain massif towering high in the sky, and one of its 
peaks was glistening silver in the bright sunshine. 

During tbe mny season the mcHnuams xe com umi ty hidden by elands. hm in the 
hut I lciuM deadly distinguish all the differctit peafcs nf ihc range* Tlierc Jfc rwn 

main p eakz. ^paraled by a ridge, running ca$j iu west ^nd shorn nine miles long, Tltr 
Kiitrrfi ptLik (Mjwtnsi) is lower and snore pcdnird in idiape tkm tile western (Kibn) 
w}ik)i even b die but Mason, when hs bwer neighbour **hibl& it* har* r&ikis, h suU 
cmd uiih a mimic of glistening siow- - * * This mow cap supplies die many riven 
whirii have ijunr temree hzre (at least twenty) and causes ran to fall even during the 
krt fBUDlhi. 

Ttir Swihitis of ihe coasi call this snow-capped motiniaiii Kdimunjam (mnunrain of 
the bMiijfce caiwans could r*e Lr from afzir and use ft as a Fancnurk. fhe 

bed iiasivM call it Ktbo. wbkh refers to thr snow itself.... I asked them expressly 
about il and ferai die many mbs wlikh they mid me, for trLJEanej? that if you put Kiho 
into (he she it ELuncd iwo water* 1 could see thai i hey understood the mliuc of snow- 
They also iufurmed me .h.-.i slit which flowed past lud its aun.e ia ilu fc Sibo. 

1 told the Swahilis that the white buhsemee could not be silver rincc they could s« 
with rheir awn eyes how it appeared on (he peak in greater or vmaller quamjta 
according to die sfasEms, and thm if it had Iscen silver, it w ould no: have done this. 
] pointed oui ih» some people had climbed up and down die mountain without Kama 
and thin these who had pmihed in die attempt had done so because they Itad cho$en an 
tmfeviFUrtdde time for die ascent. *, . 

Johannes Rebmann had been moved 10 the depths of lib soul. Many 
years before, when the Basle Missionary Society had accepted liim, the 
son of a peasant from Wurtemburg, into their school he had grown familiar 
with a landscape of ice, snow and high mountains. 

Dr, Krapf too had been a pupil of the Basle Mission School and he had 
been greatly imposed by the story brought hack by Ms assistant. As soon 
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as he iconic! leave 1he station, lie had marched ro the mountain and T pro¬ 
ceeding roughly along die she of die modem railway tine* he came to 
Nairobi and Mourn Kenya. Here* too, there were ice-oovered peats 
towering high imo die sky. SUnuM of fine Snow blown by the wind 
decorated the mountain ridge*. He could, hear the roar as the snow -cliffs 
crashed* melted by the blaze of die equatorial noonday sun, Krapf's sus¬ 
picions had been confirmed when the natives liad told him that not fat 
away there was a lake and that a mighty river flowed out from it to the 
north to tile "Land of die Turks 1 , where it entered a large ‘salt lake 1 , 
whose opposite shores washed the "Land of the WMres 1 , 

Ludwig Krapfliad immediately underetmd wlmt his discovery implied: 
Caput NUi- Now the ancient question had lieen solved- Somewhere 

in that region must be the sources of the Nile, and the Congo could nor 
be very fir away. Bans Cheri* his black guide, had told turn Lhar there 
was a large river fifty days' journey to die west and if he sailed down it, he 
would come to the western coast of Africa and to the wastatgu^ the Euro¬ 
peans, Krapf had been full of excitement and made the following pro¬ 
phetic entry in his journal: 

Wlta knows but in centuries to come, and even perl tops within decades, j railway 
Jfiay run across lilts plateau, frtim one side of Africa to ihe oilier. Since it h psisilbli." to 
reach Mount Kenya Ln a frareft of about zoo hours dong dii* pbicau, by railway it 
would be possible eo reach die sources of the Nile* winch ait riifiwied in the vicinity of 
Mourn Keiiy^, in. a few days, This high phoj will be sniddcti with towns and villages 
and no savage robes will Endanger diese regions. 

This vision was written down in 1851 and fifty-one years later, tn 
1901, it became a reality- A railway line almost 600 miles long tuns from 
Mombasa 10 Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, and to Klsumti, until recently 
one of the most important aerodromes and markets on Lake Victoria. The 
journey to Nairobi cakes twenty houis 5 a tenth of the rime needed by 
Ludwig Krapf. Tile small tent in which he sat when lie wrote down Ms 
prophecies stood nor far away From the very spot where the line passes. 
This region, which was so heavily overgrown that an army of 36,000 
Indian coolies was needed 10 clear it and level it for the railway track, 
is today strangely reminiscent of the English countryside with fields of 
oops, rich pasture land for caitle and horses, and farmhouses with roses 
and dahlias growing in thtir gardens* Towns and villages Follow one 
another in rapid succession and the European traveller can feast his eye 
on the strikingly familiar pastoral scene. 

Only in one aspect did the missionary's prophecy not come true. Whm 
the guests of Ton's Hoiel in Nairobi come in for tlieir five 0-Clock tea, 
they take off their liats and coats but not their revolvers Even the ladies' 
handbag* seem strangely bulky, until you realise tliere is a ‘35 inside, 
*No savage tribes will endanger these regions l T yet Mau-Mau is iti the 
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neiglibourliood and dint is a thousand times worse, for the Mau-Mau 
leaders have largely been to English schools, and the process has often 
turned them out as unfortunate products ol' a mixture between African 
and European cultures. Before the building of tine Kenya Railway the 
transport price for a ton of cargo from Mumhasa to Nairobi and Lake 
Victoria was^fiSo. Moreover it was no easy task to navigate Lake Victoria 
owing to die strong currents and large breakers. With the laying of the 
railway, transport costs dropped considerably and it became possible to 
carry the dismantled sections of laige-dxed steamers to Kisumu on Lake 
Victoria where they were mounted and launched. These steamers had 
no difficulty in overcoming the currents of Lake Victoria and transport 
costs could be reduced even further. But many a lonely farmer must have 
thought during the last few years that lie would prefer to pay die JT i So per 
ton of cargo and make do without the railway and without the steamers, 
but also be without die fear of Mau-Mau. 

Naturally a bundled years ago nobody had foreseen iliac such a prob¬ 
lem could arise. Ludwig Krapf himself, like Livingstone, had been deeply 
convinced that his message of salvation could bring nothing but good to 
the natives and he bad spent much time planning to establish a chain of 
missionary stations throughout die whole of Africa, In 1855 lie hail pub¬ 
lished a map drawn by himself and his collaborators in the journal of the 
London Missionary Society, in order 10 show die world how much I sad 
already been achieved. His map was astonishingly accurate and cleared up 
many of die misconceptions about this strange land. Some time later 
Krapf had fallen severely ill and returned to Europe where he had followed 
up Iris map with a rwo-vntume report on Jib travels, 

A storm of protest had set in. Scientists and professional geographers 
were quick to point out that Kripf had had no geographical training or 
education whatsoever, and that without an elaborate scientific preparation 
travellers were only too easily deceived and were bound 10 bring back 
fanciful tales. Ice and snow on the Equator Indeed 1 It was utterly ridi¬ 
culous 1 So fantastic did KrapFs report seem to bis contemporaries that 
even, a man such as Alexander von Humboldt only withdrew' his criti¬ 
cisms al ter he had spoken to Knpf himself some years later. In fact these 
disbelievers were only convinced in 1899, when die Leipzig Professor 
Hans Meyer climbed to the summit of Kilimanjaro and brought back a 
scries of photographs to Europe. Tile scepticism of Krapfs opponents is 
surprising, since reports that there were high mountains covered with 
snow’ and ice in Central Africa had been made as early as two hundred 
yeans earlier. Dr. Olivier Dapper lad written in his Umkstandikhe Beich ni- 
lung of Africa? 

The L unnr Minimally, which lie between die tropic of Capricorn and the Cape of 
Good Hope, surpass all the oilier mountains of lite African g t n»n^, T j u he^iiL They 
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ant qitiic iininhihiciMc for human beings, since they consist uf n ml line btu bam rode 
incessantly covered with snow and ice- 

But then who was this Dr. Olivier Dapper? He hat! studied medicine 
and not geography; thai in itself was sufficient to rule Mm out of court l 

But wlutevcr die rest of the world had to say about Kmpf's report, 
England, in view of her interest in Egypt, was deeply interested in it, for 
my riling connected with the Nile was considered of major importance in 
London* Although die while substance seen by the two German mission¬ 
aries on die top of Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenya might i>c cjuarra or salt, 
the possibility that it was snow could not be ruled out and the reports, 
based on hearsay, of die existence of large lakes in Central Africa might be 
true after alb In this case, it would be easier 10 reach the source of the 
Nile from East Africa- A British expedition would have to start at once 
before any other muon could get there. 

The Foreign Office enlisted the support of its best people* One of die 
leaders of the expedition which started in 1856* one year after Krapf had 
published his map, was Richard Burton. Bunon, who was Irish by birth 
and bad served as an officer in the Indian army, ’was an exceptionally gifted 
linguist. In 1853 lie had made a journey disguised as a Persian to the holy 
dries of Mecca and Medina w hich were forbidden to every infidd on pain 
of death. The second leader of the expedition was John Hanning Speke* 
a lieutenant in the East India Company's army, who had already proved 
himself in ihe Himalayas. Tills team of keen and able men was entrusted 
wadi die task of solving die ^ a oocHyeuf-oId riddle of tile Nile, 

But Rome was not built in a day. The two travellers reached Tangan¬ 
yika at the beginning of 1858* but as Burton fell seriously ill with fever, 
Speke went on alone- At die end of July he readied Lake Ukerewe, which 
he renamed Lake Victoria in honour of the Queen, He saw nothing* 
however, of the Nile which he had been sent to find. He questioned the 
natives and they confirmed die report made by the German missionaries 
thaE a Large river flowed out of Lake Victoria towards die norths but Speke 
could nor find it. When Jie returned to Burton the biter was unwilling to 
accept his story outright, for he believed that scientific knowledge must be 
based on what one lias seen oneself arid not on wim the natives Itave saidL 
Speke was met with the same argument when he returned to London 
some weeks in advance of Burton. Sir Roderick MurcJuson, die President 
of the Geographical Society, received him and questioned him eagerly 
about the maps of Lake Victoria which Speke had submitted, but lie was 
as little satisfied as Burton himself. At ihe end of April 1860, Speke, 
accompanied by the Scotsman, James Augustus Gnuit, also of die Indian 
armv t left England determined to succeed diis time. Two years later, on 
the 371I1 July rSdi, the two men reached the pbee where the fabulous 
great river leaves Lake Victoria by way of plunging cataracts. 
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We weft wdl rewarded for. ,, (this) ♦ - . to by far the most joterestiiig sight I had 
Jeen b Africa. Everybody ran to see the falls at ortcc, though d« march kid been bug 
and farlgulng... the fall?, atwjin ij fees deep and 40010 too feet broad, weic broken by 
[uv'Vj..., li was s sight that attracted erne to it for hours — the roar of the waters, the 
th>(,.t.inds of passtnger-fiaii, Irajiing ai the falls with all ilieir might. . . made, in all, 
widnli= pnnty luiure uf tile ceiLtntry — small lulls, giassy Topped with tnetH in the folds, 
and gardens on the lower slopes —as intetesdng a picture aa one collld wish to see. The 
expedition lmd now performed it s ftmntkm. I saw dial old father Nile without my doubt 
rises in die Victoria N'yaaza and, as 1 lad foretold, dial late ft the great source of the 
holy river. , .. 

As one reads this entry, and also the account Speke gave of the diffi¬ 
culties ;in explorer had to face in Africa in the iSdo's, one understands why 
he came to the conclusion that the Nile had its origin in I -.tire Victoria. 
We, seated in our comfortable arm-chairs under the restful light of tin 
electric reading-lamp can easily object that if Mr. Speke had thought a little 
more about the lakes of Europe, lie would liave seen that as a rule large 
lakes are merely gathering basins for rivers and only very rarely true 
sources. In the wilds o| Africa everything looked quite different. We must 
add that the Kagera also, a 4CO-mile-long ■western tributary of Lake 
Victoria, excited Speke’s interest considerably. Possibly this was the 
true source of the Nile, but to investigate all die regions feeding a large 
river is an enormous Task and it would Etave to be left to a Inis' expedition 
to discover the southernmost trickle of water. These were the thoughts 
running through Speke’s mind when he sent the London Geographical 
Society his famous telegram: ‘'Hie Nile is settled, 1 

Less than fifty years later, another Englishman stood at the head of rhe 
rapids wliere Lake Victoria bids goodbye to the Nile. He looked at them 
carefully, and when he reached the Owen Falls, some miles to the north 
where tile tremendous river crams its bulk tlirough a narrow fissure some 
f«t wide, he took (he cigar out ofbis mouth and announced that it 
might be fun 10 let tlte old Nib begin its course with a jump through a 
turbine. Winston Churchill, when he said this, was no longer an unknown 
person, though he was still a very young man. Today die Owen Falls 
hydro-elcctric dam is nearing completion. This tremendous achievement is 
one of die results of the building of the Kenya railway, and of the enor¬ 
mous economic development which has taken place in East Africa in the 
last decades. Lack of energy proved a serious handicap to progress in die 
aira, and since die cki of transporting coal and oil from Mombasa by 
mil was mudi too ltigh, it became more and more imperative to exploit 
the natural resources of water power. But probably the main fcaor in 1he 
decision to start work on the surveying engineer’s project was the know¬ 
ledge that the dam would only have to be some sixtyfeet high and the build¬ 
ing costs small. Tic dam will be ready by i960 and will provide 150,000 
kilowatts. This supply of energy will open up die phosphate deposits of 
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Torocoxaand the capper deposits near Kilembe- Cotton mills, iron and steel 
foundries, sugar refineries, cement works, and other industries can grow 
up in the district, and those already existing can double and tripie their 
output. The first live generators arc already working and the little town of 
Jinja, the headquarters of the engineers, is feverish with life and activity. 


6 

We had taken our leave of Livingstone on that March day of 1858, 
wlten, together with his wife and a party of scientists and doctors, be had 
embarked for Airiest once more. H« contract with the London Missionary 
Society had been dissolved and, although he remained ever faithful to die 
Christian kith, he was never again to be a missionary. He set out, no 
longer the servant of God, but the servant of the state, which, speaking 
through the mouth of Lord Clarendon, die then British Foreign Minister, 
had expressed quite clearly w’iiar was expected of Livingstone, According 
to the prosaic instructions of the English Go vernment he was 

to extend the knowledge alxtady obtained of the geography and mineral and agricul¬ 
tural resources of eastern and centra] Africa^ ,0 improve our acquaintance with die 
inhabitants and endeavour to aigage them to apply themselves to industrial pursuits 
and to the cultivation of their l an d s, with it view to the production of taw ntaterial 1 o he 
exported to England in tetnm for Britrili manufactures. 

fn the same brejnh Her Majesty’s Government also stressed that It 
attached much importance to the moral influence that could be exerted 
on tile minds of the natives by a well-regulated and orderly household of 
Europeans. Tile most important question, how r ever, was whether cotton, 
tea. Indigo, tobacco and sugar-cane could be planted in Africa and ex¬ 
ported from there. Livingstone himself expected to find a navigable river 
route by w'hich trade into die interior could be opened. His expedition 
was magnificently equipped. He even received a small steam launch whose 
ten horse-power, though insufficient by itself, meant a considerable help 
in negotiating the Zambesi. 

At the beginning of September 1858, Livingstone, after crossing die 
swamps of the Zambesi delta, entered Tew again, happy to be back in 
Africa and rejoicing in the power and glory of the untouched continent. 

When a naiive tif the mnpcfsic norih hm lands m dfcc rropks, hi* feeling! rtsemMe 
in vjmr respects those whidi liie firer man may havt had n n his enuance to i he Carden of 
Eden. Be has set his foot in a (wnrofU; wither wiatc of existence hefote him. Every- 
thing lie see^ every sound that falls upon ha ear, has all the fmfroess and dmm of 
mveliy, Tht trees and the plant* are fjeft; dw flewrrs and rhe fruir>, die beasts* ti&e 
InrtU, and the tmecis are curious and f fringe. The ray iky ItsdOs «ew T glowing with 
cobiui and apsrklifig with coni idiifi ons never w So ntirtlicm dtmR. 
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He wits equally liappy when he saw that the Makololo, whom he had 
left in Tete, had settled down well in their new surroundings. They, for 
their pan, were overjoyed to see him again and most of them were eager 
ro accompany iheir w hite friend and guide up die Zambesi to their old 
home, though there were many who wanted to remain in Tete* for 
^civilization 1 had cast its spell upon them. They could oh rain anything 
they wanted lor ivory, and the forests around Tete were rich in ebpkmf$. 
It is said that approximately thirty thousand of these giant beasts were 
shot yearly at ihac time + Although this figure is somewhat exaggerated, 
elephants were certainly massacred on a large scale- Incidentally, die 
official exdiange for a hundred pounds of ivory was two pounds of glass 
beads. Nevertheless, the simple natives felt this was progress indeed! 

In the middle of November iSj®, Livingstone left Tete, accompanied 
by a party of his Makolulo friends. Net diet he nor they suspected ihar a 
two-year trek by before them. The expedition started off with a great 
disappointment, for Livingstone soon discovered dial none of the four 
mouths of the Zambesi, die assumed f Gate to die Continent^ was navi¬ 
gable for larger ships* While the sandbanks and reedy swamps did not 
present an insuperable obstacle tor flat-bottomed vessels, die Kebrabasa 
rapids, roughly fifty-five miles above Tete and slightly more than three 
hundred and fifty miles from the sca^ proved Impassable- The situation 
remains unaltered today. All steamers starting from the mouth of the 
Zambesi can get no further than these rapids, and, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, no further than Tete- Livingstone could not have known that* less 
di;m a hundred years later, people would fly over these obstacles, landing 
ai Tete aerodrome, and that a stream of cars would pour through this small 
village. A H he knew w as ritat Ms hopes of using the Zambesi as a highway to 
the fertile highlands of Central Africa liad been dashed* It might bo possible, 
he reflected, to get pztst during the rainy season when the river was several 
feet deeper, bin in dim case a steamer with more powerful engines would 
be needed* Uvingsion* reported iliis to England without attempting to 
conceal Ms lack of faith in the latter possibility. He added that lie would 
explore the Shire River, which flowed from the north into the lower Zam¬ 
besi- He did not state outright that this might prove the answer to the 
demand for a navigable waterway into rhe interior of die dark continent, 
but we may assume that tliis was indeed his hope. Again disappointment 
awaited him, for after almost two hundred miles his steamer was brought 
to a stop by a scries of waterfalls. 

Today- express trains of ilie Tians-Zambesi Railway thunder through 
die Shire -valley, and regions once the home of hostile natives who smeared 
iheii arrow-heads with deadly poison are now covered with neatly planned 
camping sites. Larger and smaller settlements follow one another with 
monotonous regularityr everywhere there are howls, cinemas, banks and 
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post offices—in short* it is difficult for us to imagine that, only a few 
generations ago, this land was a dangerous wilderness. 

' Our Government has ordered us (u assist and protect you, 1 complained 
liie local Portuguese official when Livingstone told him he intended to 
follow Ac Shire to die north. ‘You trill be travelling in a region into 
which we dare not follow you. How shall we protect you there?’ 1? we 
retd the report published in 1865 by David Livingstone and his brother 
Charles Under the title The Zambezi and its Tributaries t then we can sym¬ 
pathize with that Portuguese major. No white man Itad ever returned 
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alive from that green he!!, and it was nothing short of a miracle that 
Livingstone managed to survive, and that, time after time, lie was able 
to padfy the nati ves. 

On the 18th April tSj9j two montlis after leaving the Zambesi, the 
expedition discovered Lake Shirwu, ‘a considerable body of bitter water 
containing leeches, fishes, crocodiles and hippopotami’. Here Livingstone 
heard of a much larger lake further north, Lake Nyasa, separated only by a 
narrow strip of land from Lake Shtrwa. Without hesitation he decided to 
make for it, and on die idth September 1859, he stood on the shores of 
ilia; vast expanse of water, a l ike about thirty miles -.vide and three hun¬ 
dred miles long. He was not the first white man to reach Lake Nyasa. 
Long before him the Portuguese had readied it, but their feat had re¬ 
mained unknown, and thus Livingstone was fully cntided to claim that he 
was the first to discover it. His joy in this was ruined by the discovery that 
the Sliire too would not serve as the longed-for waterway to tile interior. 
He made this point very firmly in his official report to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Then, he asked himself, was he compelled to go to Central Africa? 
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\^€re not his tasks here in ihc cast, within tile sphere of influence of the 
Arab slave-tinders, much mure important: 1 

Tlic British Consul in Zanzibar liad calculated that nineteen thousand 
slaves were taken each y«ir across Lake Nynsa to he sold in die markets 
of Ibo or Kilwa, and Livingstone added some very unpleasant details to 
the bate figures. 

taken am cf the cu-uniry 3m bur a smaJ] socudii of the 3 v 

are killed and die of ihar wounds and famine, driven from Huttr villages by (If drve- 
trade propur. Thousands perish in internecine war, waged for slaves, and are ilain fur 
ilit Inst of gain by ihm own clans run, railed by slave-traders front Cuba and else- 
wfjere. It is our deliberate opinion from what we have seen that not one-fifth of the 
v ictinu ever become slaves the many skeletons which ve found lying on rocks and in 
fores ii, near small pools and by ihe wayside, bear witness to the icnible toll in human 
life which tiiusi be rsmbvd flirtedy or indirectly to this devilish iralfic in human Hush. 

Deeply convineed that something must be dune to oppose this trade 
in black ivory , Livingstone investigated die region thoroughly-Then lie 
reported home that die countryside was healthy and fertile and eminently 
suitable fora large mission station. From here, Livingstone tho ugh^ the 
true religion could be spread to the whole of Central Africa, and the slave 
trade rooted out. Furthermore, he added, the natives were friendly and 
cotton could be cultivated on a large scale. 

He did not suspect what barm was to be caused by tins report, Wliile be 
and his Makololo were proceeding to Linyanti to meet King 
whom he finally reached in tSdo, Oxford and Cambridge decided to take 
up Livingstone's suggestions, and tile Universities Mission to Central 
Africa sent an expedition to the upper Shire valley. The members of tbl« 
enterprise, led by Bishop Mackenzie, landed at die beginning of iS6t ot» 
die east coast of Africa, a cotton-stripping machine in their baggage. A 
few' days later they started on a putney across the wild country to Lake 
Nyasa, some four hundred and rwenty-five miles away, though none of 
the members had any previous experience of Africa. Deeply worried at 
what might happen to them, Livingstone hastened to meet the pious 
expedition, but was too late to avert their fate. The reverend gemtemen 
Imd encountered a slave convoy, driven away the slave-traders and freed 
the victims of their si tackles. Livingstone had wanted to warn diem not 
to proceed too forcefully, for lie had foreseen that neither the slave-traders 
nor the natives themselves would understand the intentions of the expedi¬ 
tion, and that all of them w ould merely view Bishop Mackenzie and his 
young men as undesirable competition. This is exactly what Itappcued. 
While Livingstone and his Makololo were still far away, the Universities’ 
Mission became involved in skirmishes with the very Negroes that 
Livingstone had described as being so peaceful. The outcome was that the 
missionaries were forced to mm and flee back to tile coast. Mackenzie and 
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the majority of his party had to pay for their over-zealous behaviour -with 
Uirir lives. 

hi England people were horrified, and, as always in such cases, questions 
were asked, not about die real reason for the failure, bur rather to dis¬ 
cover who was responsible for the unfortunate enterprise. Although 
Livingstone had had no hand in the Uni versities' Mission, he was made the 
scapegoat. Public opinion, which had but recently acclaimed him as a 
hero, changed overnight. The Government could do nothing to stem tlie 
tide, and for want of results from Livingstone the Foreign Office sent an 
open telegram to him in winch it told him ooldly that all payments to him 
would be suspended as from the jtst December 1863. 

This was a terrible blow for Livingstone, He liad spent every penny lie 
possessed on Africa. His wife, whom be had left at the coast, had died 
of malaria in 1862. He had not seen his children for five years, and in the 
meanwhile they had grot™ up and become completely estranged from 
him. All his savings had been invested in tile launch. Lady Nyasa , with 
which he had explored all the bays of tile great late. The great adventure 
was over. Remittances stopped prompdy on the 31st December i8dj, and 
seeing dial I»e was now completely without any means, he Jmd no option 
bur to cal) a halt to his wort of exploration. The dispatch from die Foreign 
Office had not breathed a word about the Lady Nyasa-, the British Govern¬ 
ment obviously had not die slightest intention cither of buying the 
launch or qf giving Livingstone any compensation wliatsoever, He was 
left enti rely to his own devices. Time, the slave-traders of Like Nyasa anti 
the East African coast were only too willing to pay any price he might 
ask for the trim little ship, since such a flat-bottomed, fast watercraft was 
just wliat they needed. But although the Scot was at Itis wits’ end, he 
could not bring himself to that. He refused all offers and once again he 
tiled die impossible—resolutely lie crossed die Indian Ocean from East 
Africa to Bombay on the Lady Nyasa and sold Ids ’cockleshell 1 there, but 
the bank into which he put the money failed. A broken man, infamously 
neglected by bis Government and his nation, Livingstone returned to 
England on the 30th April 1864. He was fully convinced that Ms career 
was now ended and that ail that remained for him to do was to write his 
memoirs. When these were published in 1864, the Government and the 
public suddenly changed their minds and the veteran explorer was sem on 
yet another expedition, this rime a search for the ultimate sources of iln? 
Nile, proposed by Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Although Livingstone was no more than fifty-three, 
lie I lad become an almost legendary figure. The Foreign Office retracted 
its former hostile attitude and conferred upon him the rather vague tide of 
* Consul-at-large to the heart of Africa 1 . On the 3rd January i8<56, he 
started on his last expedition to Africa. He was never to see Ms home 
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again but this enterprise, though lie was never to learn it liimsdf, made 
him one of the most famous men in d ie world. While the last act of the 
explorer's life was being played out, the stage was being set in Madrid, in 
New York and in Paris for a most dramatic development. 

Livingstone started on his march west from near die mouth of the 
iluvuina, north of Cape Delgado. His path led him through swamps and 
thom-busli and the going was hard and slow. Even today it is no easy 
matter to cross this district, since it has no good roads at all. At last F 
Nyasa was reached, but the densely populated and fertile land Itad by now 
become depopulated. Slave-traders had carried off the native in habitants, 
and those who had escaped were hiding in the bush. Livingstone found U 
impossible to hire boats to cross the lake, and lie was forced to make a 
detour of four hundred and fifty miles round the southern lanks This 
proved too much for his bearers, who deserted at the end of September 
1866, and marched back to the coast. Tims Livingstone was left stranded 
with all the baggage. When die hearers readied the coast, they spread the 
tumour ihat Livingstone had fallen imo the t lands of the savage Marini 
tribe, and was certain to have been murdered. This story had important 
consequences. It caused an American newspaper reporter to sail for 
Africa and make a series of expeditions which were to change tlie face of 
the world, for out of them grew the great industrial state of rite Belgian 
Congo with the largest copper mines, uranium deposits and hydro-electric 
plants in the world. 


7 

‘Buy my fine ribbons, ladies 1 Who’ll buy my fine ribbons?' 

The narrow streets of Gabon, Bridgeton and Camlachie, the working- 
class districts of Glasgow, were ringing with the pedlar's cry. Up and down 
the streets and narrow alleys, in courtyards and passages,'the slirill voice 
reverberated. The pedlar had been up and down the streets with his box 
of ribbons and laces, threads and cottons and knick-knacks of all kinds, 
as die menfolk were on their way to the factories and shipyards. Now it 
was late afternoon and tn aii the houses the kettle was singing on the hob, 
but still the cry continued: ‘Who'll buy my fine ribbons?* 

Of course they all knew him, this young red-haired lad, James Gordon 
Bennett by name, who would midge through the sneers of Glasgow with 
his box of laces, ribbons and other fancy goods towards the end of each 
week- What he sold was of good quality and lie knew his business welL 
From Monday's to Thursdays lie travelled round the Highlands buying 
embroidery and tacework from the fanners' wives for a few pence,'and 
at the week-end, when the men had been paid and there was money again 
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in town, lie would reappear in Glasgow. His wares were good and not 
very expensive* and many a worker’s wife had become his customer. The 
bd was a peat charmer and could talk most persuasively, so that tire 
women’s hearts went out to him. Most, of them came from rite country 
and were pining away in the great city. They lunged to meet someone 
who could conjure up for them memories of their childhood and of their 
first loves. 

James Gordon Bennett could do this to perfection, and more important 
still —he gave credit. He I tad patience and left die womenfolk sufficient 
time to pur the few' pence by, for lie had insfoiciivcly grasped the fact that 
a nsw em had dawned, the age of the masses. The worker could not afford 
to throw away pounds or even shillings, but he could spend by xhe penny. 
James Gordon Bennett luid seen ihar the modem husiness man must aim 
ai diverting this stream of pennies into his pocket. Naturally his wares 
w ere of good quality, but he also coaxed the good housewives of Glasgow 
to buy from liim by singing them Highland songs and telling them stories. 

It is extremely unlikely that Livingstone knew- Bennett, for, when the 
latter emigrated to America in iStji, ihe former was a boy of six, though 
he might well have beard the slirill voice of the pedlar during occasional 
visits to Glasgow, while Bennett might equally well have set eyes upon 
the thin, pal* child, tightly clasping his father’s hand as they walked 
through tin: streets of the town. Fifty years later neither of them remem¬ 
bered having ever seen the other. By that time James Gordon Bennett 
had become the millionaire owner of foe New York Iierald t and David 
Livingstone foe most famous explorer and traveller of his tiine. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett never learnt whether the rescue expedition 
financed by Itis newspaper to find Mr. Livingstone was successful or not. 
He died on the tst June 1871, and it was only four weeks later, on the 
1st July 1871, dial the New York Herald received die now famous tele¬ 
gram from its London correspondent stating that foe leader of the expedi¬ 
tion had found Livingstone and that the latter was well. 

It is difficult for us, who live in a much more callous age, to imagine 
foe ire mend ous excitement caused by this telegram and die subsequent 
publication of Stanley's letter relating liis meeting with Livingstone. 
Africa was die topic of the moment and people searched through their 
newspapers over breakfast to End some new account from the dark 
continent. With one stroke Henry Monon Stanley liad achieved fame on a 
par with the great Dr. Livingstone. 

Livingstone 1 Everybody knew who he was l His name had appeared 
in the newspapers on numerous occasions during foe last twenty' yeats. 
But who on earth was this chap Stanley ? It was not discovered until much 
later that this correspondent of the New York Herald had not been chris¬ 
tened Henry Morton Stanley, but j antes Rowlands, and that he was not an 
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American but a Welshman. In 1838, while still a boy, he liad run away 
irnm the St- Asaph Orphanage in Denbigh and, crowing to America, he 
had eventually readied the town of New Orleans, where he was adopted 
by the wealthy merchant Stanley whose name he took. Some years later 
lie became a journalist on the New York Herald In each of these events 
chance luttl played a leading part, and it was chance again that nude him 
famous. In 1867 a British force had entered Abyssinia to establish order 
in that troubled country, Stanley had staked his entire savings of three 
thousand dollars on one throw to go as a correspondent with die British 
troops. He had been the first to cable reports about the decisive defeat of 
Theodore, the megalomaniac 1 Emperor^ of Abyssinia, and, because ihe 
cable had snapped immediately after he lad sent his dispatch, die New 
York Herald liad been die only paper to publish the news. As a result his 
name became well known in the world of journalism and be was showered 
under by commissions. Stanley was the automatic choice for the trouble 
spots ol die world, and in 1869 be mas sent to Spain to report on the 
revolution which I tad just broken out there. 

It was at this point that die chain of events began which was to make 
his name famous throughout the world. The first link of ibis chain was a 
very commonplace journalistic commission. Stanley, who had been to 
Valencia in the south to report on the fierce battles taking place there, 
arrived back in Madrid in die early hours of die morning of the i6dt 
October 1869. He took ids reports to die telegraph office, and then went 
to his hotel to take a nap after the long night journey. At about 10 a,in. 
he was awakened by the porter with an urgent dispatch from Paris. 
The telegram was signed by Mr. James Gordon Bennett Jr., European 
managing director of the New York Herald, and asked Stanley to ‘come 
to Paris on important business’. Stanley was surprised. It was unusual for 
die parsimonious Mr. Bennett Jr. to send telegrams—things must indeed 
have been most urgent. Five hours later, at 3 p.m., our correspondent 
was sitting in the Madrid-Hcndayc express. He arrived in Paristn the middle 
of the night, and at dawn he reported to Mr. Bennett in die Grand Hotel. 

Mr. Bennett was Still fast asleep, but, when woken, immediately asked 
Stanley if lie thought Livingstone was alive and if so where did he think 
he was. Before Stanley could even stammer out tltat he had not the slightest 
idea, James Gordon Bennett Jr. announced that he, Henry Morton 
Stanley, was going 10 Africa to find Livingstone; 

... the old min may be in waul:—take enough with you to help him, should he re¬ 
quire rt, Of course you will Kt according to your own plans, and do what yuu tlilnli 
best—ai.T find uYTfigsrws I 

Stanley stood speechless. This was the last thing he had expected, and 
the last tiling he wanted. It was the devil of a job, and tptice futile, since 
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Livingstone hod probably long been dead. 1 / he should fail to find him 
and return with nothing better t*j report tlian that the missionary had dis¬ 
appeared, and that no one knew anything about him, his own career would 
be at an end and he would once more be a small-town journalist. In an 
attempt to dissuade his diief from the rash enterprise, he pointed out the 
tremendous costs involved bur it availed him nothing. 

‘Well,’ Bennett said, 'I will tell you what you will do, Draw a thou* 
sand pounds now; and when you have gone duough that, draw another 
thousand, and when that is spent, draw another thousand, and wlien you 
have finished that, draw another thousand, and so on; but fimd iiviko- 

STOJvtf 

Now Stanley was really frightened. He had never seen Bennett so deter- 
mined. But lie had not yet abandoned all hope and so lie askedi ‘Do you 
mean me to go straight on to Africa to search for Dr. Livingstone?’ To 
his relief Stanley teamed that he was to go first to the Suez Canal to witness 
rite opening ceremonies, then to Jerusalem, Constantinople and to the 
old battlegrounds of the Crimean Wat, then via the Caucasus to the 
Caspian Sea, thence to Baghdad, the Euphrates Valley and to India, and 
only then was he to organize the rescue expedition of the New York 
Herald, Stanley quietly calculated dial he had gained eighteen months’ 
grace, and discreetly heaved a sigh of relief. A great deal could happen 
in eighteen months, but Bennett could read his thoughts and continued: 

, . Probably you will hear by that time that Livingstone is on his 
way to Zanzibar; but if not, go into the interior and Hud him, if alive. 
Get what news of has discoveries you can; and if you Hnd he is dead, 
bring ail possible proofs of his being dead. Thar is all. Good night, and 
Cod be with vou.* 

Stanley carried out Hs orders to perfection. Etc wrote a brilliant account 
of the Opening nf the Suez Canal, and moving letters from the Crimea, 
evoking the glory and the suffering oi the war between the Western Allies 
and Russia which had come to an end some fifteen years before- He 
travelled from dte Caucasus via the Euphrates to Baghdad and on to 
India, dutifully sending articles, letters and cables to his newspaper. 
During these eighteen months not a word was received from Livingstone. 
It was as if Africa bad swallowed him up. At the beginning of October 
1870, a very unwilling Stanley bought a passage to the Dark Continent, 
and eighty days brer, on die 26th January 1871, he was put ashore in 
Zanzibar, 

The British consul there was a certain Dr. John Kirk, who Itad accom¬ 
panied Livingstone on one of his Last expeditions. Stanley called on him 
at once. He asked the British official whether in his opinion Dr. Living¬ 
stone was still alive, Kirk was fairly certain that he was. ‘We are continu¬ 
ally sending something up for him,' he said, by way of proof. * What kind 
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of a man was Livingstone to get along with?* Stanley asked. Kirk said 
with a kugh: 'He is not quite an angel,' adding that, in his opinion, if the 
explorer should come to Itear anything about a rescue operation, he 
‘would put a hundred miles of swamp in a very short time between Itim 
and them*. AH things considered, he was no tan easy customer to deal with. 

This was not exactly encouraging and we can understand Stanley's 
mood when he wrote that, although eighteen months had now gone by 
since he first received his orders, no one in Zanzibar Iiad had any news of 
Livingstone. While some look him lor dead and some for Inst, others 
again said that lie bad married an African princess and had settled down 
wim hct. Stanley Iiad not heard from Mr. Bennett, and was left with pre¬ 
cisely eighty dollars. 

This was not a princely sum, and although the American consul at 
Zanzibar advanced the money needed, Stanley was far from happy while 
equipping Ins expedition. His worst difficulty was the terrible confusion 
over currency'. Just as the American who comes to Europe lias to dis¬ 
tinguish between pesos, French, Belgian and Swiss francs. West and East 
German marks, Austrian and English shilling!;, Turkish, English and 
Egyptian pounds, Polish z lodes, Italian liras, Russian roubles, Danish 
and Swedish crowns, etc., so Stanley had to distinguish between the 
numerous currencies in use in East Africa. While some districts used only 
glass heads and made a difference between while, black, blue, green or 
red ones, and some used materials, othere again would accept nothing but 
brass wire, scorning both fabrics and beads. Stanley reported that he had 
to determine in advance the length of his stay in die different regions, so 
as to be able 10 calculate liis financial needs in the different currencies. 
Needless to say', die whole of Zanzibar did its best to swindle Stanley as 
he equipped his expedition. The Arab merchants reckoned tha; the crazy 
white man, like Livingstone and many others before him, would never 
come out of the bush alive and that therefore tt was safe to fleece him, 
Stanley was no fool and be soon realized wltat thi* merchants were up to. 
He did not stop to argue, but took a good stick and belaboured the 
rogues until the price fell. Thus even during the very first weeks of his 
stay in Africa, Stanley began to qualify for the name the natives later gave 
him: Buk-Matari, die Breaker of Stones. He was in tact a real martinet, 
driving oiliera as lie drove himself, and his reports speak frequently of the 
'encouraging’ effects of his whip. 

On the list March 1871, only two months after his arrival In Africa, 
the main body of Stanley's expedition set out. It consisted of a hundred 
and eighty en men, twenty-seven donkeys and two horses. The whole 
troop did not stare out together, but was divided into five sections, the 
first of which had been sent on ahead in the middle of February. He aimed 
to reach tqiji, an important caravan station on the eastern shores of Lake 
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Tanganyika which, as London had reported, was also the destination of 
Livingstone. Stanley liad had no experience of this style of travelling. 
Fortunately the going was easy for the first tew days. It gave him die 
opportunity of gathering some experience, and so lie was not altogether 
unprepared when three weeks later lie w as put to the crucial test of 
marching through jungle. 

The next weeks were hard, terribly Iiard. Time and again in his journal 
Stanley speaks of forests, swamps, gorges and mountains, of demands for 
tribute by hostile chiefs, of mutinies, illnesses and losses. Although he 
overcame all difficulties, his pace was so reduced that his average daily 
speed was rarely more than ten or eleven miles. His march took him 
roughly along the site of the modern railway line from Dar-es-Salaam 
to Taboni and Ujiji. Those who have made the journey by rail will 
scarcely be able to believe that, eighty years ago, Stanley took six months 
to cover the distance. 

Ai die beginning of November 1871, Stanley had his first news of 
Livingstone, He met a caravan coming from Lake Tanganyika and 
learnt that, only recently, 3 white man find arrived in UjijL Could this 
be Livings rone? ‘He is old/ the natives reported,' lie lm white hair on his 
face, and is sick.' Stanley had to hurry now. It was essential to find Living- 
stone before the rumours of a search party could reach him, and rumour 
has an uncanny habit of outstripping h uman messengers in Africa. If 
Livingstone were to hear that a rescue expedition was on its way, he 
might perhaps disappear and hide himself in an inaccessible swamp. Thus 
Stanley drove both man and beast 10 the limits of their strength. 

Vet there was no need to hurry. Livingstone was tired to death. He liad 
left Lake Nyasa in tSrt6, and had mined north through fever-infested 
valleys between inaccessible mountains. Alt but three of his bearers had 
deserted him, and, believing Livingstone to have gone mad, they hart dis¬ 
appeared imo the jungle, taking the medicine divst with them. Without 
quinine, a defenceless victim of malaria, our explorer dragged himself 
along. He managed to reach Lake Mweru and the Luapula, a river which 
flows into the upper Congo, hut he was not certain whether it was part 
0/ the Nile whose source he was seeking, or of the Congo system, and 
nobody could tell him. The natives could tell him no more tlian that the 
Luapula came from Lake Bangweulu, further south. On hearing this, 
Livingstone followed the river to rile soulK, but because of Ids l V-fr of 
medical supplies, he was soon reduced to a lamentable state. An Arab 
slave-trader saved him irom death by starvation and also gave him suffi¬ 
cient articles tor barter to continue his investigations of Lake Bangweulu. 
From there Livingstone returned to Ujiji, but was so exhausted iltae he 
had to he earned in a kittmdo, a kind of litter. I'.ven so he would never 
have reached Ujiji alive, had not the slave-trader again come to his rescue. 
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TJit mlsrioaaiy In )um was deeply ashamed, but the traveller and explorer 
retained the upper hand- He lad seen and experienced so mud; that he 
wanted to bring these experiences to the notice of the scientific world 
whatever the cost. But then, he asked himself, what did he redly 
know? 

He did not re main long in Ujtji for lie was anxious to find the River 
Lualaba wliidi die natives had told him by to the north-west. In die middle 
of March 1871, Livingstone entered Nyangwe^ an ancient trading centre 
on tlte Lualaba, die upper Congo, which liad been conquered by die 
Arabs ten years before. Ail Livingstone could learn from the .Arabs was 
tltar the great stream rushed through a narrow gully in the north-west 
(the Stanley Falls) and disappeared into impenetrable forests. 

Shrunk 10 a mere skeleton and covered like Job from head to foot with 
ulcers and boils, die white man tried to obtain boats from die natives in 
order to explore the river. When they heard, however, that he was also 
in teres ted in Katanga, they refused all his requests, since they feared he 
would tell the t vatungu of die great copper deposits there and they would 
come and take the copper away! 

Tims Livingstone had no option but to return to Ujtji, where he found, 
to his delight, that supplies had arrived for him from England during his 
absence. The quinine, tea and oilier essentials would soon put him on ids 
legs again, and then he would be able to solve the riddle of the Lual aba . He 
proceeded at a snail's pace, and was only too happy if lie could make two 
to three miles a day. Fur l ong stretches lie iiad to be carried. Dangerously 
ill, and nothing but skin and bones, he would still not give up. Obviously 
he must have suspected that the Lualaba and the Congo were one and the 
same river and that this was the answer to the problem of a waterway to 
the heart of the African continent. Should another steal this palm from 
him? No, that must never happen I So he dragged ids tired body along to 
die east. After an absence of months Livingsrone returned *0 Ujiji in the 
middle of October 1871. 

In the meantime, Stanley had approached Ills goal by forced marches. 
Tune after time he lad been delayed by greedy chiefs who demanded 
tribute. Tlie lengthy discussions nearly drove the American mad with 
fury. In order not to lose rime, he forced the expedition to march even 
during the night across wilderness and uninhabited parts. On the toth 
November, t\f> days after leaving the coast, lie had his first view of Lake 
Tanganyika, and neatly wept with excite-mem and joy as he saw die tinge 
shining silver mirror surrounded by palms and in the west bordered by 
imposing blue-black mountains. 

On die 10th August 1 87a, die JVett' York HtraLl came out in banner 
headlines, giving the gist of the following entry in Stanley's journal, 
written ten months earlier: 
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. *, While I write my diary of iliis day's pmcwdin^^ 1 id! Seiim to by our my fscw 
B arawl *«■** tP oil my boots* to chalk, my helmet, ami Fold m new puggnm around it, 
tki[ 1 may make 35 prescrsuhle art appearance** possible taefurr the white fru+n with die 
gjcy bt-^rd. usd before ihc Arab* of Ujiji; for tlw doling 1 hjvc wim through jungle 
sod forai ate in Litters- , , - We are distending die wcifejA of dus mnmustll. * * 
we push on rapidly, lest die news of pur CEimjrtg might uadi the people of Uji jl before 
we come an sight. . -. At last a lie ?uMime hour Stas arrived! —our dreams, om hopes and 
aunripariofis am now about to be realised] 

1 Unfurl the flag? and load your Runs;]" 

1 Ay Wallah, ay Walbh, ban* I p respond the men eagerly. 

"One two three —lire!* 

A volley from nearly fifty gun* tw$ like a salute from a barney of artillery : we shall 
note m efFcri presently on die pesctfuMooLing village bdow. 

+ Ncrw T kirangnri, bold the white man's fkg up high, and In die Zanzibar flag bring 
up the tear. And ytm men keep dose iftgcihcrj and keep firing until wt- 3 ulc in die 
nuAet^plaee, or before die wJuic man's house... / 

Bdbrt we 3 u*d gone x hundred yards our repeated volleys had the effect desired. We 
h&d awakened Ujiji to llic knowledge that 3 caravan was coming, and die people were 
wunased rushing up in hundreds id meet us. Tike mtit sight of dte fijga informed 
m ery one immediately ihar wt woe a caravan, bm the American Bag km: ah ft by 
gtg^ntic Asmapi p whose fj - was one vast smile on dus day, rather staggered them at 
iirsT- Howes av rmny ot the people who nuw approached us fufliemhercd the flag. TJicy 
had seen it flotstahovc the American Consulate and from the masthead of many a ship Ln 
xhe luirbor of Zanrihjr, and they wow soon heard welcoming the beautiful Ifag with 
cries oTBiudrra Kiningu 1 -a white man's flag! 1 Binders Amcrikmn T —the America 

Tl&ert wewcresumjtinsiedby 1 ilien: by Wajtji. WanyaniMzi, Wangwan^ Wanjmfi, 
Witgtfhki, Wamanyuciw and AmH and were almost deafened with die shouts of 
"t am bo, yjaibc, baua E \ ambo, bna I Yambo, Lana!' To all and each of Ttiy men the 
welcome was given. 

Wc were now about three hundred yards from the village of Ujiji, and die crowds 
are dense about me. Suddenly I hear a voice on my right 5*y t 

'Grad morning, sirl 4 

Sunkd st hearing thk greeting in the midst of such a crow d of block people* I turn 
diarply around in r 3iiiTcb of the man, and bcc him ar my ;adc y with rise tffijces i 

but anmmcii and joyous - a man dressed Ln a long white shirt, with a mrhaa of 
American abusing around his woolly h«d h and l ask: 

"Who the ffliidtidaiEym?" 

I im $usi, die servant of Dr. Livingstone/ ^aid he,, smiling, showing .1 gleaming 
tow ofiMb. 

"What! Is Dr. Lmngttottc here?" 

'ft**/ 

‘ In tht* village?" 

* Ye, sir/ 

"Are you sure?" 

'Sure* auE* sb. Why, 1 ksave him ji_mt now/ 

And I —wlmt Would 1 not have given for a bit of friendly wudcn>:--i, where, unseen* 

I might vent my joy in some mad freak, such as idiotically hiimg my hwid T furak^ a 
somersault, or clashing as tnres, in order to allay those csriting fishnp that were wd\ - 
nigh tmcofiTmlbblr. My itean beats bsi, btit I must not \a my face beftmy my 
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emoiiuns,. Us 3 h shall dirtoci from the dtgntiy of a vriiite man appearing tinder such 
cKtraOrdiruiy circumstances. 

So I did rfui whicb J iho-uglit U js jijoc-i dignified. 1 pushed back die crowds, and ? 
peeing from rl:e rear, walked down Jt living avenue of people, until \ tame in trout of 
the semicircle of Arabs, in the fiomof which stood die while man wiib die grey beard, 
A* I advanced *bwly towards him I noticed he was pale, looked wearied, hid a grey 
beard, wore a bluish cap with a faded gold band round it, had on a red-sleeved waist- 
trial, and a pair of grey twerd I would have nin lo him, only I was a toward in 

the presence of wh a mob — wmild have embraced him, only ^ he bang an Englishman, 
l did not know haw- \m would reodve me; $q 1 did Whai cowardice and false pride 
ftuj*ggsted W 35 dir- best dung —walked drliberattdy m him, took off" my Iul, and 

*Di\ Livingstone, I presume?" 

*YE3>! said he, with a kind smile, Lifting Ills cap slightly. * ... 

A deep frimdship grew up between the young reporter and die former 
missionary. Together they explored the northern pan of Lake Tangan¬ 
yika and found that the Rusizt River flawed into the lake at the nordinrn- 
most tip and not out of it, as might Imc been expected. Worried about 
his friend's failing health, Stanley asked Livingstone if lie did not warn to 
reium to England to recover his strength, hut Livingstone replied i 

*No* I should like to see my family very much indeed. My children's 
letters affect me intensely; hm I must not go home; I must finish my task- 
It is only the want of supplies dm ! ias detained me. I should Jove finished 
the discover)' of the Nile by this, by tracing ir to its correction with 
either Baker's Lake [Lake Albert]* or Petcrick's branch of die Nile [the 
White Nile]. If I had only gone One month fun her. I could have said, 
“the work is done”.' 

This may sound as if Livingstone liad in fact mistaken the Lualnba for 
die upper course of the Nile, and as. if he had felt quite sure of himself, 
but this was by no means the case. It is true that Livingstone was an honest, 
upright man, but why on earth should he have told the young American 
journalist of the doubts which assailed him? The Arabs in Nyangwe had 
said that the LuaLha disappeared in the nonh-ea$t into impenetrable 
jungles, and that that was all they knew. Only by seeing for himself could 
be tell whether die Lualaba was part of the Nile system or not. Why should 
he, now r fifty-eight years old, tell his young partner all this? Stanley was at 
the beginning ofhis life as an explorer and Livingstone could feel that all 
his activities would be devoted to Africa. His own life was reselling its 
end, but the remain! ag task to be accomplished on die watershed between 
i he Nile and the Congo was his alone. It was his durv to see it through. It 
was simply for this reason that he stated so emphatically that he had 
nearly discovered tin; sources of the Nile. This was die reason that made 
him refuse to return to England and led him to say that in six or seven 
months’ time, at the most. Ills work would be finished. 

Stanley believed littn and decided to return to the coast alone, leaving 
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his fellow explorer to follow in a few months* time. All Livingstone 
needed was some new equipment wlticli could easily be collected from 
Stanley’s supply base in Tiibora where there were plentiful supplies of 
everything. Livingstone accompanied Stanley as tar as Tabora, today 
an important railway junction, but then famous as a fiourisfiing slave 
market. Once again, in February 187a, Stanley tried to persuade the 
great British explorer to return home, but he refused absolutely. Neither 
of them suspected Utnt almost at the same time, u British search party, 
including Livingstone's son Oswald, had landed in Bagamoyo, some five 
hundred miles to tile east. As Livingstone would not hear of returning to 
England, Stanley re-cquippcd him for I us new expedition and took his 
leave. We can read the following laconic note in Livingstone's diary, dated 
14th March 1871: 'Mr. Stanley leaves,’ 

The American was very generous and supplied Livingstone with forty 
loads consisting of three thousand yards of doth, sixteen bags of beads 
and two hundredweight of brass wire. Together with his own supplies 
amounting to tliiny loads, Livingstone, according to Stanley's calculations, 
now had enough to last him and sixty men for seven hundred days. 
Livingstone had been deeply moved by this gesture, though he had also 
calculated that within fifty days the JSida-Matari, the Breaker of Stones, 
would be at the coast and ready for new* deeds. He might even decide to 
rum round and seek out the sources of the Nile himself. He had tried to 
persuade Stanley to wait until the rainy season was over before returning 
to the coast. "You had better stop until the ruins, which are now* near, 
are over,' Dr. Livingstone had said. But Stanley* would not even listen to 
this. 

He had to be back at the coast with his journalistic sensation— Living¬ 
stone had been found. Of course he could not idl this to the venerable 
old gentleman, and so he had replied: 'I would to God I could, my dear 
Doctor, bur every day I stop here, now tliat there is no necessity for me to 
stay longer, keeps you from your work and home.' Livingstone was not 
to be put off so easily: ‘! know/ lie said, 'but consider your health —you 
are not fit to travel. Wluu is it? Only a few weeks longer. You wHJ travel 
to the coast just as quickly when die rams are over as you will by going 
now. The plains will be inundated between here and the coast.' Stanley 
knew that the other was right, but he w^s not to be detained. He marched 
to the coast, while Livingstone returned to Ujtjt, oppressed with deep 
anxiety. Was anotiief to outstrip him again? He did not suspect that the 
worst blow* had not yet been struck. 

This blow arrived in the form of Livingstone's second son, Oswald, 
Stanley met lutn on the 6th May 1871, in Bagamoyo, where the members 
of ihe British search party were awaiting tlte end of the rainy season. Of 
course they received tile American with warm congratulations on his 
k* 
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marvellous success’, but they could not hide their disappointment that 
Stanley had rather taken the wind out of their sails, fie understood this 
well enough, but Uvingstomi’s condition worried him a great deal, and 
lie could not allow the parry to turn back. He stated that in his opinion 
Oswald should hasten to his father as quickly as possible, to take him the 
supplies and help he needed. At first Oswald agreed to this course of 
action, bin on the 19 th May he had changed his mind and surprised! 
Stanley with a note stating dial he liad decided not to proceed * for reasons 
he thought just and sufficient'. 

Thus the British search party was re-formed by Stanley. Oswald Living¬ 
stone s place in it was taken by Jacob Vt’ ain wright, a Negro brought up 
in an Indian missionary school- Wain Wright, who became tile leader of 
the caravan, was later to accompany the explorer on his last journey. 
Livingstone had undoubtedly hoard that his son had been in ilagamoyb 
and tad refused at the fast moment to meet his father. \V C have no record 
of how' fie received this news hut wc can saiely assume that he was deeply 
hurt. I his was a fitting puruslinicni for his sin of many years ago when 1m 
had renounced his vocation, Jiad abandoned his wife and children in 
order 10 become an explorer, a decision in which personal ambition had 
played no small part. His son had renounced him just as he had once re¬ 
nounced his family. Livingstone must liave felt the bitter irony of his 
sentence, Somewhere amongst his papers there must be a copy of the 
letter, which lie had written 10 liis daughter Agnes in the middle of May 
! Sf h w-h«i his family was on its way hack to England. It was nearly twenty 
years since he had sent it but there was no need to seardi, lie knew it by 
heart. 'This letter is. me a nt for you alone. Mother will read it out to you 
and then it will seem as if 1 were talking to you/ Then he liad added: 
’It will be a long time before I see you again. Farewell, my darling 
Nannie.’ Tears welled up in the lonely man's eyes. How happy Tie had 
been ! He stumbled across to the hut wliich the natives had given him, and 
to tlic bu* with his few poor personal belongings. He haidlv had the 
strength m . pen the fid. Tilt fetter from Agnes, received a few months 
before, was lying on top. ‘Much as 1 wish you to come home, I would 
rather have you finish your work to your own satisfaction, than to return 
merely 10 gratify me/ she had written. Did she, too, not want to see him, 
like her brother Oswald? Despite the sincerity of his religious convictions, 
Livingstone did not realize that all great deeds in this world must be paid 
tor with loneliness, suffering and tears, and tliat all heroism means return- 
oauon* All he could nee wzn the offended and avenging God—an eye 
for an eye, a jooth for a tooth, j 

Thus lie raped his fate in silent*, and his journals give no him of the 
physical pain and the menial anguish of the months he spent in that 
miserable hut m Ujiji. AH we know is that on the 15th August 18^ 
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Livingstone started on yet another journey. Hus time he travelled south 
to die regions of Lake Bangweulu. It is true that at that time there were 
biticr anrs in progress between the natives in the north-west and that the 
Zambesi and the Luapula, the two great rivers south ofUjiji, which Living¬ 
stone had once crossed on his march from Laka Nyasa to Lake Tangan¬ 
yika, might still have proved to be the head si reams of the Nile, hut by 
far the most important task lay 10 the north-wesi —Nyangwe and the 
Lualakt. 

Should not Livingstone leave waited umil the war between the tribes 
was over and die road dear? Should he not have waited in Ujiji until tlte 
rainy season had come to an end, for he liad never before travelled during 
tilts time of the year? Such questions, though interesting, could be con¬ 
tinued uJ btfinimm, Tlie bare fact remains: Livingstone marched south 
and marclied to his death. The German author Jakob Wassermann wrote 
that this last journey was a conscious sacrifice of himself, and perhaps he 
is right. Perl taps Livingstone deliberately gave back his life and existence 
into die hands of God who once had led him 10 Africa and whose service 
lie had rejected when he became an explorer. 

But this is nothing but a plausible assumption. Livingstone never gave 
the slightest hint that on that a5th August 1872 be had started on a journey 
from which he knew there would be no return. On the contrary, we have 
evidence that even during his last days, when his spent body could no 
longer perform die demands of his unbroken spirit, he asked repeatedly 
with feverish anxiety: *How much furtJier is it to the Lualabar’ Someone 
who is on the point of raking leave does not ask after the morrow, and 
the final entry in Ins journal, made three days before Ins death on the shores 
of Lake Bangwculu, shows that even at die last his spirit was indomitable: 
‘Knocked tip quite and remain ... [toj recover...But die Lord of all 
had deeded otherwise. When on the 1st May 1873, towards four o’clock 
in the morning, Jacob Wain wright and Susi, the faithful servant who had 
taken pan in most of Livingstone's expeditions, came to see to the sick 
man, they found bun dead. Their friend and master was kneeling before 
his bed as if in prayer, lib bead buried in Ids 1 lands. On the ground next 
to him lay his journal 

Livingstone, with his mixture of deep religious feelings, honesty and 
fairness, was the idea! type of British colonizer, and tlte epitaph on liis 
tomb in Westminster Abbey is a memorial, not only 10 one of the greatest 
sons of Britain, but also to the land that made him: 

anoecHT by FimmiL uism 

OVER LAN Li ANL> SEA 
lEESE. t If* 

PAVED UVINOdTONB 
lfl83HBUKY f 
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TmAVKLLUt, 

PH SI .A STHl! OP l ST 1 
BCTftif IJAfeOI * 8 lJ| T 
AT RL 1 NTY&E, LAKAAlCSliCBX, 

DCED MAY J> lB73t 
AT CHJTAAIfi^S VlT t if. r Tl Lfct.Ji. 

FOR. JO YEAR* HIS LIFE WAS SPENT 

rh' AN UNWEARIED etfqrt 

TO EVANGELIZE Tin- NATIVE EACE5 S 
TO EKFTf jEiZ THE UNDISCOVERED SECRETS* 
TO ABOLISH THE DESDlATlSG SLAVE TRADE 
OF cekthal ATTUCA, 

WTffiFtF wmi ms LAST WOHDS lit WROTE, 

’may heaven's fucir elfs&ing come down 

OS EVERYONE AMERICAN, ENGUSH, OR TCTK, f 
who W ILL HELP TO »K*i 
THIS OPEN SORE OP THE WGRLJ> P T 
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Livingstone's death near Lake Bangweulu was a terrible loss to sdentiik 
exploration in Centra] Africa. Nevertheless it is doubtful that be could 
have achieved wdist bis successor Stanley, the discoverer and conqueror 
ot the Congo, later carried out, even iiad he fdt inclined to attempt it. 
Stanley, who was mode of tuugl ter and less sensitive fibre than Livingstone, 
appeared on die stage of history' in the role of a pitiless Eiskniaster and 
driver of men. His own country men, in particular, were to reproach 
him for every bsh of die whip and every shot fired at a hostile nmn j bd , 
and everyone was agreed that by no stretch of the imagination could 
Stanley's methods he called humane. He himself was fully conscious of this 
and, when taking leave ofhis Negroes in Zanzibar in May 187a, he told 
them: ‘Yon are now about to return to Unyanyeme. to the "Great 
Master” You know him; you know he is a good man, and has a kind 
heart. He is different from me; he will not bear you, as I have done. But 
you know 1 have rewarded you all-how I have made you all rich in 
cloth and money. You know how, when you behaved yourselves well, I 
was your friend, I gave you plenty to eat and plenty to wear. When you 
were s.ck I looked after you/ All his critics should have borne in mind that 
Stanley would never liave achieved what he did by coaring and praying 
alone, and also that unlike Livingstone, who often travelled through com¬ 
paratively open country, he traversed one of the most nighrmansft regions 
of the * 0'ld -the jungles of the Congo. The one trump card he held to 
hss tmsmkcable dctenrait^xon ro succeed. 

Stanley was urged by a very different spirit from Livingstone. He cared 
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little for religious considerations and had no ambition to go out and 
preach QuisTs message of salvation, and yet dearly providence had 
decreed that Bula-Matari, the Breaker of Stones, was to be the gentle mis¬ 
sionary’s successor and that the herald of western civilization was to 
complete what the ambassador of western religion bad not been permitted 
to finish. And ihe result, as we have already said, is the Belgian Congo, 
one of the largest industrial areas in the world, where white men work side 
by side with black and brown, without any of the social and political ten¬ 
sions which make life a veritable hell on earth in so many pons oi the 
dark continent. This state of social equilibrium, which so far has never 
been seriously disturbed, exists, of course, for very obvious reasons. The 
Union Miniere du Ham Katanga, for instance, has done everything in its 
power both for its black and tor its white workers, and the Belgian State 
lias followed suit- However, the same lias been done dsewherc in Africa, 
without like results- We, for our part, like to believe that the blessing of 
Livingstone rests on a country that had been almost within his grasp. 

Two complete strangers, men diametrically 1 opposed by temperament, 
were responsible for the fact that Stanley took over Livingstone's heritage. 
The first of these was Lieutenant Vcrtiey Lovett Cameron, a member of a 
party sent to take aid to Livingstone. In 1874 Cameron had advanced up 
to the 1 n?lah:i- His thermo-barometer had shown him that this mysterious 
river had an altitude of more than 1,600 feet above sea-level- Cameron at 
once concluded that the Lualaba could not be part of the Nile system, 
since six hundred miles further north, near Lake Albert, die Nile flow ed at 
a bright of more titan 2,000 feet- Obviously water cannot climb a 
mountain, and so this ruled out the possibility iluvt the Lualaba was con¬ 
nected to the Nile. Cameron also calculated dim, near Nyangwe, dlls, 
mighty jungle river raced past at the rate of more than one hundred thou* 
sand cubic feet of water per second, five rimes die amount carried by the 
Nile in its upper course. Wliai happened to this water? Cameron asked 
himself. It was not possible to explain away such an enormous difference 
by talking of evaporation. Did it run away in the desert sands? That, too, 
was out of the question since the desert belt only began much iurthct 
north. Again the same conclusion was forced on him; the mysterious 
Central African river must be Independent of the Nile, The question still 
remained: where did it go? It might belong to the Niger system whose 
sources were, alter all, still unknown—they were only discovered in 187$ 
—but more likely it was a tributary of rile Congo. 

Quite impossible, declared the greatest English geographical authority, 
W. D. Cooley, the same man w ho had ridiculed the reports sent by Kmpf 
and Hebmann about the existence of snow-capped mountains on the 
Equator. About the same time, Ivowever, another geographer, the German 
Ere-st Behm who, like Codey, liad hardly ever been further titan his back 
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garden, wrote an article agreeing with Cameron's assumption, staling 
categorically iltat the Lualaba was the upper course of the Congo. 

Livingstone had Hit-ci before Cameron made his discovery, and it is 
unlikely that Stanley read Edim's Bmdx fur die IdemhSt d*t ZWifa 
mttdem Kongo Proof of the Identity of die Lualakl with the Congo') but 
he bad no need of any prompitng to go beyond Nyungwe, wliereLiving- 
stone had turned buck. Strangely enough, even Lieutenant Cameron had 
gone no further along the Luahha-Congo than this town. Was it mere 
coincidence or had the Arab slave hunters, the lords of Nyangwe, been 
responsible for his turning back? Had they known that the natives spoke 
die truth wlien t% said tliat the Lualaha could be followed as fai as die 
western ocean? Were they merely trying to preserve dim control of die 
whole area and so liad fobbed him of with stories calculated to discourage 

Stanley was convinced dial the natives knew what they were talking 
about. He told the directors of the London Daily Telegraph of his con¬ 
viction, and they immediately smelled a sensation. They declared that 
they were ready, in principle, to send the American reporter to find die 
Congo, bur they remembered a little uneasily the scandal diat arose in 
1872, when Stanley published his hook HowlFaundLii ingrtone in Central 
eljru'*, a scandal that only died down when die American had a private 
audience of Queen Victoria. Thus the London paper looked for another 
iMcker for their agreement with this ‘cliarlatan and liar*. The Daily 
Telegraph approached the New York Herald A lengthy cable was sum to 
Mr. James Cordon Bennett asking for his collaboration. A few horns later 
ni. reply arrived in Fleet Street. The- chief, and after die recent deaih of his 
tniher, the sole owner of [he greatest New York paper, and one of the 
nebesi men in America, had remained as parsimonious ^ ever, and his 
cable is a masterpiece of concision, ft read: 'Yes; Bennett-’ 

~^J lcs<r , IWO WOr( k * Tre enough. The expedition was assured, and 
btimfey drew up a comprehensive programme for his employers. Every¬ 
thing was to proceed systematically. He would avoid any possibility of 
being called a swindler and liar in future. Lake Victoria, the position of 
w ■ iacl so !dr only been determined by a few geographic points, was 
to be explored in greater detail and charted. The ’Lunar Mountain‘ of 
Ptolemy and the Arab geographers, he told his listeners in the conference 
halt Of the Daily Telegraph building, would he his next objective; further- 
more, he would sail round Lake Tanganyika to determine whether there 
was an outflow which could belong to the Nile and v hldt therefore might 
be considered *. source; My from here he would proceed westwards 

Adamic com 1 ^ ^ 5tmchcd 0n “ntemponuy maps to the 

A few days alter this memorable discussion, the plana of the newexpedi- 
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dcm sme splashed across the headline Stanley was showered with appli¬ 
cations from people offering their services, "I might have led 5,000 
Englishmen, f,rxx> Americans, 2,000 Frenchmen 2,000 Germans, 500 
Italians, 250 Swiss, 200 Belgians, 50 Spaniards and 5 Greeks* or 15,005 
Europeans, to Africa. 1 Tlie list consisted by no means entirely of retired 
colonial officers. Ail sorts and conditions of men were represented, includ¬ 
ing managers of hotels, mechanics* seamen, hank clerks, market gardeners 
and ml catchers. He even had applications from clairvoyants, mediums 
and magne-rizers who promised to guide the expedition to success, or 
make it invisible dirough ilieir magic. Some claimed that tbsy could 
put to sleep all ihose natives who h id no desire to be discovered and who 
would otherwise be linsrile. Stanley made no use of their oris. and chose 
instead two fishermen from the county of ICem who were already known 
to him. These two men, the brothers Pocock* gave him valuable service 
during Jifr passage through the African lake regions. 

In the middle of November 1^74* he set off from Bagamoyo itiio rite 
jungle at the head ai 224 men, many of w hom had served under Living- 
scone. The most important piece of Ms very considerable luggage was the 
Lady jUiee T a bunch built in England, which was to prove worth its weight 
in gold. It was so constructed that it could be rapidly dismantled into 
a number of sections, each weighing about 60 pounds, roughly the 
norma! load carried by a porter* At the beginning thing's wait none too 
smoothly, for many of the porters had never been on a caravan journey 
before and found die pace too much* 

On the second day there was a rebellion* We shall give a brief report of 
tliis because such trouble often arose on undertakings of this kind, usually 
for simitar reasons. When he was some mili^ away from Bagamoyo, 
Stanley discovered dial certain young ladies liad attached themselves to 
the carman as a means of escape from their lords ami masters. Suddenly 
the expedition was stopped by black soldiers, armed to the teed4 who 
showed him a written order from rite Governor to tin? effect that the 
fugitive written were to be returned tit once, Tliis demand infuriated 
Stanley s porters, who loaded their guns and were about to massacre die 
soldiers when Stanley managed to make his authority fell* Amid amnmirs 
of dissatisfaction and disapproval die porters I Landed back the women and 
scj off again. Stanley knew w r hat lie was up against, and this first bad 
experience which could so eaiily have resulted in serious bloodshed was 
probably the cause of many a later harsh act. He had to be constantly on 
his guard, and so lie remained throughout the whole expedition, thus 
averting many a serious incident hut gaining himself ibe reputation of a 
slave-driver. 

Despire all these unwanted halts, tire mards proceeded with extra¬ 
ordinary ^peed- Stanley kept roughly to a north-westerly direction and on 
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rfje morning of the 27th February 187?, after only a hundred and three 
days, be sighted Lake Victoria. One week bier, the Lady Alice began her 
maidea voyage. Stanley had been unable to find a single volunteer from 
the porten* to accompany him on the perilous exploration of the mighty 
lake. All his questions were answered by a tense silence, until finally one of 
the caravan leaders advised him: * Master, have done with thec*» questions. 
Command your parry. All your people ate your children, and ihev will 
not disobey you. While you ask them as a friend, no one will offer Jus 
services/ Finally a crew ms assembled and the bunch set off. The voyage 
demanded many sacrifices in lives and material, but it readied its objective 
—tt was discovered that the northern outflow of Lake Victoria was one 
of the main sources of the Nile. Tlius one of the questions which Stanley 
had posed himself was answered. 

From Lake Victoria he turned south along the East African rift valley 
via Lake Kivu to Labe Tanganyika. Again tile Lady Alice was assembled 
to complete the circumnavigation, begun in the company of Livingstone. 
Fifty-one days were required for this task. Stanley warned to find our 
whether there was any connection between Lake Tanganyika and Lake 
Victoria, and whether the Nile, as Livingstone Lad assumed, drew on Like 
Tanganyika also. This was shown not to be the case and the Vietoria- 
Nilc. as Stanley liad called the northerly efflux of Lake Victoria, prosed to 
be the southernmost influx of the Nile. On the other band, there was a very 
wade river flowing west, called the Lukuga, in die region of the modern 
Albertville. This river only flowed when the lake was full, but as Stanley 
was soon to discover, w hen that was the case it flowed to the wesr into the 
LurJata. 

Stanley very nearly investigated the highland of Katanga, which lie 
had seen from Lake Tanganyika. Obviously the headstreams of the Lual- 
, were bound to be situated there, since the heavy rain clouds coming 
irom the west broke up on these heights. However, he had nor time enough 
to seek out these headstreams one by one. His employers, the Doify 
Telegraph and the New York Herald, would think he was making fun of 
them if his reports contained nothing else but the unpronounceable names 
of tiny trickles of water. He too, like Livingstone, would he nicknamed 
Rive.r Scekff ojid erven his Muck compamotjs would on£ day cliajg^ 
him with madness, as they had his friend. So Stanley cfedded to marSi 
west along the Lukugzi —and missed an opportunity without equal. 

Six years later another explorer, the German traveller and geograplier, 
Paid K«chard vw to nap die benefits of this discovery. He was not a 
journalist like Stanley, but a scientist and explorer, in 1882, he left Uganda. 

* lhe r | ie Africa Society, and travelled south to 

Kacmga. Reichard did not suspect that he would make a sensational dis¬ 
covery, nor was lie interested in making one. However, ids thirst for 
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knowledge and his curiosity were aroused when he noticed tliai die local 
nati ves were covered from head ro tpe with copper ornaments He began 
to search around in the area, and was astonished one day to come upon die 
ruins of anriem settlement* where he unearthed wta were obviously pre¬ 
historic bronze implements. He began to escavate seriously and so made 



his sensational dtemvery: he found copper deposits containing 25 per cent 
of me cal, and so near the surface that they could be worked {11 open 
mines. 

Dr* Rddtard was no mining expert. He Iiad no idea that ore deposits 
with a metal content of 15 per cent are extremely rar v. He did not know 
that die American copper deposits of Utah,, considered to be so rich, contain 
only 1 to 3 per cent of metaL Above nil he could not realize dm tile 
geological properties of the Katanga deposits were such tfaai they involved 
the miniimim maintenance costs for mining* so that years later, during the 
depression of 1929 to 19J3, the Central African workings could conrinue 
to work even when most other copper mines Iiad to suspend scriviiies. 
Nor could he have knows that the Katanga fields are the greater concen¬ 
tration of metal deposits in die whole world, with their width of sixty 
miles and length of more than two hundred and fifty miles, 

AH this, as we have said, was still unknown. Bur* of course,, Paul 
Rd icliard was not slow in realizing that here were tremendous treasures, 
simply waiting to be lifted. Tims he returned lo the coast and to Germany, 
His two German comrades succumbed to the exertions of the journey, yet 
he managed to get back because 1m? had to* The information be was carry- 
mg was too Important to be lost- However, the German Foreign and 
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Colonial Offices hesitated and came to no decision, and Belgium and 
Britain stepped in first. A i the beginning of the iS^o P s, after reading Paul 
Rddnrd^ reports published in the Mindiungtn der JfriAarJicJmn GcseH- 
icko.fi in Deutschland* both these powers sent expeditions to annex 
ihe area conraiiitng the copper deposits. The Belgian Lieutenant Emile 
Franctjui arrived on the spot some weeks earlier than the British, and so 
the latter liad to content themselves with Northern Rhodesia, whiie 
Belgium, which claimed Kaianga itscIf~ B laid hands nor only on the copper 
mincs^ but also on vast deposits of uranium. Needless to sav^ ihe real 
extent of these deposits and the amount of titanium extracted each year 
remains a closely guarded secret. 

Some decades later, Lieutenant Emile Frattequi became Belgian Minister 
of Finance, sole ruler of the copper market and the richest man of the small 
country lying between the estuary of the Schelde and the Ardennes. AH 
that he warned die world to know about him can be found in Who's Wha^ 
hut Dr. Paul Rctehard, born in 1854 in Ncuwicd in the Rhineland, died in 
x 93®i ^ poor and unnoticed as be came into the world* 

Stanley, too, would probably not have become rich and mighty, even 
had lie turned south instead of west from Lake Tanganyika, In *®99 he 
was granted a title by the Queen, was elected to die House of Commons 
and became one o! die founder members of the International Association 
of the Congo* Bui his bank balance could never have been compared with 
that of Monsieur Fraitccpji* In the course of the many years dmt he stayed 
in Africa he succumbed completely to its magical powers, just as nil h fo 
predecessors had done. He liad only an# thought, one aim, one will: 
Africa* h was never his ambition to grow rich our of Africa, and thus he 
never became an Emile Francqui or a Cecil Rhodes. He strove neither for 
power nor for wealth. It is for this reason ihat fete reserved lor 1dm the 
gJory of the discovery of the Congo, and wiih it the solution of the last 
geographical puzzle of the Blank Continent* 

Tills was a task requiring an almost superhuman resistance to fatigue 
and exenion, and glancing through ihc pages of Stanley’s navel reports, 
we are puaded about whai it was in Stanley’s make-up that enabled him 
to bear all these dangers, rigours and deprivations. Time and rime again 
we have asked similar questions, and although the name of the protagonist 
changes from Columbus to Vasco da Gama or Magellinj Mungo Park, 
Caillie, bardi, etc., ihe question remains eadh time in the same foriru 
ithin certain hmit^ we can offer a partial solution of die motives that 
tirgeii txtese men on, sudi as incentives of trade, glury or religious con- 
vicriom, hut ilte cow of the question mmakis tinLoudied* We cm glibly 
state urn all these mm were endowed with exceptional natures and that 
they marched rewards their goal a* If under a spell, insensitive of all suffer¬ 
ing, but this facile answer brings us no iveaner the am of the problem. 
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Wiih Stanley, too, the real driving Force behind ins stupendous acliiew- 
ments remains a roysury. 

Although Stanley had been repeatedly warned against turning west 31 
Lake Tanganyika and marching through the country of the Manyuenm, 
a notorious cannibal tribe, he was not to be dissuaded, When his porters 
learnt where die Bula-Matati intended to lead them, ihiny-dgjht of (hem 
deserted on the spot, and the American had to keep a strict watch fiver the 
particularly faithful remainder in order to stop them taking tright ami 
leaving as well* This was hardly a favourable beginnings but it made not 
die slightest impression on Stanley, He did not hesitate for a single 
moment, bm marched along the banks of the Lualaba. Ax the end of 
October, 1876, two years after leaving Bagamoyo, lie finally reached 
Nyangwe ? tbai mysterious place which hid held Livingstone and Cameron 
in hs grip and nut allowed them to proceed beyond it- For days he con¬ 
sulted with his sole surviving white companion, Frank Focock, w hether 
he shoul d attempt to sail dow n the Luakba. Even if this river w ere indeed 
the Congo, even if it did suddenly alter course from die north towards the 
west, he would still be more than 1,150 miles from the nearest Portuguese 
stations in West Africa, and this was a tremendous distance. All these 
objections were no thing bur the Iasi impotent rebellion of human reason 
against the tremendous temptation of the dark unknown distance^ Finally 
the two white men tossed a coin* Heads to the north, down, the Luaiaba: 
lads the south—and though Stanley did not know if — l n the copper 
deposits of Kamng^. Six times the com flipped in the ait and six times it 
came down tails. The oracle pointed to die south. Then die two drew to is 
with long and short blades of grass and again six times fate pointed to the 
south. But what did Stanley do? He ordered the Jicrrch to the north, down 
the LuaLabal Since his hearers refused to traverse such dangerous country 
without an armed escort, Stanley made an agreement with Sheik Hamed 
ben Mohammed, or Tippu Tib as he was belter known, the must influen¬ 
tial Amt trader of Central Africa, whereby he would accompany them 
for sixty days with Ids private army of 140 riflemen and 70 spearmen for 
5 /km dollars- But on the 16th November, twelve days after Leaving 
Nyangwt% the Arab refused to fulfil Ids contract* He declared that be had 
never before been in such hellish regions and dial he had not had the 
slightest suspicion that such places existed on earth* A further cheque 
for a,600 dollars finally persuaded him to add another twenty to the twelve 
marching days already behind diem. But when these were over Tippu 
Tib had had enough. He took lus formal leave from the white men and 
turned back- 

Stanley 1 * account of dib terrible journey in his journal makes Tippu 
Tib r s decision to return perfectly understandable. At first the American 
had underestimated the malevolence of the Jungle, and after all* he argued* 
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it was not tile first jungle that he had had to cross in Isis life But when 
from the high banks of the LuuLiba nothing could be seen as far as the 
eye could teach hut this single, silent, unbroken mas of bUckish-grecn 
forest, dark and horrible, then for a moment his courage sank. For that 
one brief instant he even played with die idea of turning hack, but then 
with a quick decided step he placed himself at die head of Ids 149 men and 
was the first to enter die green hell. At once the sky was btoned out. A 
gloomy darkness pervaded everything and at times Stanley could nos see 
to make an entTV in hte journal Tire atmosphere was oppressively humid 
and heavy drops fell from the leaves to the ground, which squelched under- 
foot and seemed reluctant to release the shoe that had pressed into iL 

The terrible urwlngiovil that here engrossed all tile spticc under die ihade of the 
pillared bomba* and matl-lik? mvule was a miracle of vegmiitfiti It consisted of ferns* 
Spear-grass, w^wr-canti* and orelridaocmis plams mixed widi wild. vines t call e thiek^ 
nesrei of ite Fku j slusdc^ iuid a sprinkling of mimc-iis, acadas. rgmiitmdx; Humes* 
palms of J vjsribUs species, wild date, Rzpkia vinifira^ da? dais, tile Em* nutans, and a 
hundred other vaiiciies + dll struggling for every inch of space, jnd swarming upward 
wirh a luxuriance and density titat only this OTraoiduiiuy lioihouse atmosphere could 
nourish, Wt had cemudy seen forests before but this scene via.* m epoch in 
our lives ever to be remembered for its, bltcfoessj the gloom enhanced die dismal 
misery of onr life; the stopping mqi$rure 3 Ac unhealthy reeling atmosphere, and 
the monotony of the scenes; nothing but the eternal interlaced brooches, the loll 
aspiring stems, rising from 1 tangle through wttfdmre lad to burrow and cwl like 
wild Piiim^K on lands and feet, * *. We saw 1 python 1 a feet long, 3 green riper* arid 1 
monstrous puff-^dder on tills marck, beskfers score* pf monkeys, of the white-necked 
or glossy black specie*, as ako the small grey, and the targe howling haboom, Wc 
heard also die # *oko T ut chimpanzee, and •av one belonging 10 h in die fork of 

* ij \\ Ixjtnbiv A lemur wss sdito observed; its loud hatcheries made cnch nagiti hideous. 

Tite path prewnied tayriapcdc% black and bra wn, 6 Inches in tcnjpk while beetles 
were innumerable, and armies of die deep blown *hoc-watet' antr compelled us to be 
cautious how m stepped. 

It was also m about this time that Stanley had an extraordinary experi¬ 
ence: 

* **j unlive we found in die Indies close so die town with a small bow and a quiver of 
ntlmature arrow* In l\ss land, and* if being 4 saspidotis dreuntifano^ be was scoured 
md brought 10 He was a most remarkable specimen for a nrwrior, 1 thought, is I 
looked at the trembling diminutive figure. Hr stood, when measured,, 4 fe inches, 
round me chess 30 mdlCf and at tike waist 2:4 inches. His head was large, 3 l?s faoe decked 
with a scra g g y fringe of whiskers, and his complexion Sighs chocolate.... Everybody 
wmed to lie pmkubriy careful ^ they examined Ate arrows, hoe 10 touch the points, 
and, ki many of buna were folded if: letrvcs, it appeared ro me thm die native h^d some 
tca&on fur tMs pmmaaatL In order to verity this opinion, I uncovered one of die leaf- 
guarded \y.mi^ acid raking Imld of one- of his «rms I giwvrlv pretended to be about to 
incsaibie die mtuAc with the daik substance on the arrow, His Inud sramr*, risible 
tertot, and cries of 11 Mabi l Mahi ! 1 (' Bad, hod') with a pemutsiv* eloquence of gesture, 
left no doubt in py mind that die arrow? t*tjt poisouctL 
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Apart from this tliey saw little of die natives, Eray village along the 
river showed signs that it had been hurriedly abandoned. It was clear that 
the Arab slave-hums had ever! penetrated die jungle, aud dial die local 
tribes had mistaken Stanley's enterprise for a slave-hunting expedition. 
Occasionally there was a threatening call from the jungle, but generally 
the natives announced their presence by the whizz of fooi-Jong poison 
arrows or else by a spear thrown with tremendous force. What happened 
to dieir victims was clear, for the natives did not bury the dead but used 
their bones and skulls as macabre ornaments for their huts and for lining 
the streets in tile villages. On one occasion Stanley came near to estah* 
listing peaceful relations widi the natives* Wadu, his drummer* was a 
virtuoso performer and his skill on the great drum of the expedition 
aroused the greatest delight amongst the local population who listened 
enthusiastically to his easy mastery, as only an expen audience could. 
When Stanley tried to exploit this sudden contact the natives disappeared 
like lightning and again die menacing calls were lieard from all sides. 1 1 
had to admit to myself/ Stanley noted in his journal, 4 that I was nor capable 
of dLiming die natives. 1 Finally even the unshakeahle Buln-Maton 
realized that it was impossible to continue through the jungle, and that 
he hud better travel down the Lualaba itself. The LjJ\ //free, the bunch 
which liad already given such good service 10 the expedition* was un¬ 
packed and assembled. In addition Stanley had managed to buy twenty- 
three canoes from the natives. But the river journey, which began m 
January i S77, proved just as. difficult as had rile march through the jungle. 
The native^ cannibals to die last man, made everything as difficult as 
possible* Stanley had his interpreters stand in die bows and shout, 
unntmh) setmeneh ! peace, peace, but invariably tbe echo came Lack from 
die banks. Bo-k^bo-ho 1 Meat! meat! Ahl ha! wc shall have plenty of 
meat! Bo^o- 4 o-hoo ! 

At first SianJev fc!r as if lie was dreaming. It seemed too fantastic tliat 
any hitman beings on God's earth could look upon riittr fellow men with 
feelings akin to those of a gourmet at the right of a cAdtemdrrimt saignrmr. 
The guns of the expedition spat fire, but things might have been worse 
had the American realized that the bowls of the cannibals were particularly 
directed at lum, for die flesh of Europeans was considered to be a special 
delicacy, more succulent and juicy ihan die radier stringy meal of natives. 
These details were brought back in, 1906 by the German missionary 
Father Josef Fra&zle who spent twenty years among die cannibals of 
the Congo. When he first arrived among them, he iiad been welcomed 
with dance and song: 

We have sbughiawi 

Biiinbrmp'o k pkking ihc buins, 

WV ilsvc raicn llwir brainy 
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lUirnhungt* is auddng she bones. 

We luv<* roasted didr beam* 

Btsmbcmga h crtuidimg die birftrt. 

And ihis festive madrigal culminated in a general whoop of delight as 
the leader yelled; 

Welcome while si ranger 
To our cooking-potl 

Father Frizzles hair muse have stood on end but he survived somehow 
to add! die following drv little comment: 

They knew very well ifim they were talking about for only recently they had ffren 
the English Ltd Btll ;itd aiiciiter stitdicr- All nigfif long tliw |i ( vf danMi soitrid ibciu 
chan ling monotonously ‘ White men, tomorrow we shall devour you r 

Bula-Maiarij as we have said, had no true appreciation of his own 
culinary attractions* J Meat 1 IFd? Heavens! What an atrocious ideal* he 
wtou^ and saw to it that he got away* For this reason he did not see w hat 
Flinte had had to sec, namely that the shallow banks of the river were 
lined with heavy poles driven deep into die mud* and that people were 
tied to them, young and old alike, men and women, slaves and prisoners 
of war. For four days they would remain there, dive and conscious, up 
to their necks in water, so that their flesh would lose its dark colour and 
become soft and ready for slaughtering. They were only tied loosely so 
that the ropes did not prevent tlu? body fluids from dtculating, but they 
could not escape: their snide joints had been broken- 

This and many simitar stories can lac found in Father Fraszle’s fas- 
emoting book Meirutr Unpaid Ntgtr Dtnkzn uitd Jfmdeln (*The Deeds and 
Thoughts of my jungle Natives'). Moreover, it is certain that the mis¬ 
sionary only wrote down a part of what he had seen. At first, this know¬ 
ledge that there were people on the banks waiting to eat them* affected 
the nerves of the travellers, though later they became inured to it* The 
cannibal^ for their part, did their utmost to get tlidr roast. Showers of 
airowsfell on the launch and among the little fleet of canoes, and Stanley’s 
guns would answer, sending bullets whining across to the forest. TJje 
situation became mote critical at the mouth of the Acuwixm, a large rivet 
fed by tile limpid waters of the Ruwenzori glacier w hich flowed into the 
muddy waters of the Luajaba from the ease News of the arrival of the 
foreigners had been telegraphed by drum from village to village and, 
although die jungle wlikij advanced down to the river-banks bid every¬ 
thing, die travellers knew' dial hundreds of eyes were watching them from 
between the trees and that at Liny mmuie a hail of arrows might be loosed 
against them. 

Sulk die erpedjtion managed to get past safely* a few volleys having 
sufficed to discourage the Joed natives from attempting to board the 
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flotilla. But the drums continued to reverberate incessantly, and to Stanley 
it seemed rliat they had become more urgent in their call than before. If 
he had understood the language of the drum, lie might Itave been less 
anxious, for their message read: *A man is on die river, he has wliite 
flesh like a drowned mail, he comes in a large swift cam*.’ The drums were 
silent. Then they started again.' He is coming down the Lualaha, lie looks 
like a dead man. In die water from which all life lias sprung, lie has found 
life. Now he is returning to ns.’ And again the drums beat out: ‘ He is white 
as the first man whom God created. God created man in the water. Thus 
he was white. The man with the white flesh is wry near. He is coming, 
he is coming* he te coming F 

All the American could hear was the insistent rhythm of the drums. He 
did not understand what they said, and he !iad never observed tlm, afta 
tow dm* the skin ol drowned Negroes takes on a ydlowish-white hue. 
He did not suspect that native babies are not black but reddish in colour 
and dm the dark pigment in. their skin begins to form only a few days 
later. He knew nothing of the mythology of the Basoko, the "People of 
the Water j which idls that the creator formed the first man in the water, 
and diat when he left it to step on dry iand 3 his skin was white in colour. 
All Stanley could hear was the dmd and rumble of die drums, and when 
suddenly, round a bend in die river, lie caught sight of fifty large canoes 
racing in formation towards him, each impelled by the rhythmic stroke of 
forty paddles, the drums starting to roar with unaccustomed savagery, 
die ivory war-homs screaming and two thousand Basoko beginning to 
yell at die top of their voices, he believed lie was being attacked and diat it 
was a question of life and death* He gave the order to fire* The Basoko 
seemed bewildered, and were seized by panic, hut they quickly rallied 
and it came to a hitter battle. Stanley^ nerves were tensed to breaking 
point and he reported: 

Tlis monster canoe aimed straiglu for my fatal, a* iJraugji ti would nm us cfcnstl; 
but, when will an fifiy yard? off* swerra aside, and, wJsen nearly trppoiise, die watti dt a 
above ihe manned prow ki fiy ifieir apean, Jtod on tidier tide ihm k a not« of radling 
bodies. Bur every sound k soon lost in ibe ripping endding niuik'irj . _ TH Our blood 
» now up, li is a murderous world, and we felt for the first time dun we lute dir fililiy* 
vulturous ghouls who inhabit it. We lirerdbre life our anchors. arid pursue them up- 
Hiram along the right bank* until founding a point wc sec thrir villages, We nudw 
straight for the banks, and ctmiirme die nghj in tlic village streets vrnh iho^e w Ua tavc 
luxtdrd, hunt iliem our into die woodland there only sound rheretmt, having returned 
tie diring onnihiils tie cumpli&kciu of a visit. 

Tliirty yearn taler the missionary Father Josd - Friszle, of whom we 
have already licard, became the first white man to establish friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Basoko. Their King Muyimba, by then 3 shrivelled old 
man, had, when a young chief, taken pan in the tight against Stanley. 
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Since that first encounter with a white man, he Iiad come into contact 
with ilicm many rimes and had feU the tremendous cultural superiority 
of the strangers, hie received the missionary benevolently* and it was not 
long before he told the German clergyman of his battle against Stanley* 

When we beard [hat a man of white flesh was coming down the Lualaba, we were 
dumbfounded. All nighi the iree-drum brought ns the stonge news. *,. We wanted 10 
holdafmi a/td receive mir brother reimunioudy and accompany hEm imo die village. 
We adorned ourselves wc manrurd vui great canoes, we lisicned to the drums of our 
brothers from dir Ltmliba. *Hc h pppmacliing yam/ dicj - ?id. Thb was rht :>:irnai We 
started out, my cam* in iheftont, ibeotluu? behind m* with jubilant song, mu drums 
funding, towards iht while mm wl- had eve t se: eyes cm, iq pay film homage. 

But when we approached Ids canoe, it began to mak* fnnd sterp noi^ei. Fir 1 ^ sticks 
began to spit lion against us. We stood stiiF with fright, unable to duis uur mou ths u 
ibe unseen, unheard* unsuspected wmk of evil Spirits! 

Tills was no brotlicr. Tina ws tJlo worst enemy our country Imd ever seen. 

And still his sticks were spitting lire. The water was hissing from die flying iron 
which whistled round our beads. Many of our brothers letl. Wc fled into the village 
lhvy followed us, c rapped inm tfwr foresi, and lay down on the ground. When we 
returned at evening, then nisr eyra beheld a rctrible ssgim dead people, dying people, 
bleeding broihet^ a plundered and bttttt&diTWn vtibge and the river full of blood. 

The man who told \hh s tory, Muytntba, King of the Basoko, was not a 
very pleasant character. A cannibal f at least in secret, lie made Father 
Fraszle's spine dull with fear* 1 1 was Terrified of this tattooed cannibal 1 , 
writes die pious missionary, but he has given us Muyimba's account and 
does nut hint at all that he considered rise story untrue. On the contrary, 
Father Fiiktic concluded Iris account of this conversation with die cam- 
mem; 'The reception that Stanley encountered,and which he thought to 
be hostile in intention* h even today the customary form of honour with 
which 1 myself have been met on many occasions/ 

If everything liad in fact been as Muyimba recounted, then Stanley's 
4 rwenfv-eighth encounter*, as he himself called this batdf on die Arawimi 
in a careful enumeration of all Jus engage men es* must have been doe to a 
terrible misunderstanding., And since history is usually written hy die 
conquerors and tardy by the conquered, *i h likely dial wliat took place 
between Muyimba and Stanley on the Anjwimi was quite different from 
the report published by the A T ew York Herald. In any case, Stanley now 
bad peace for a few days. The horror instilled in the natives by the 
expedition's tire-aims must have pemiaded them that it was better not to 
come near the white man at aJL 

In the meantime die Uialaha had carried its travellers further and further 
towards the north. On the *st December 1876, Stanley csiaHhhei hh 
position as roughly 3* somii of the Equator, and two momb later at the 
beginning of February' 1877, the expedition was almost at 2* north and still 
die course of the river ran northwards. But during his entire stay in the 
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jungle, Stanley had covered only f towards the west and he very much 
doubted dial this river could be the Congo. 

One day, however, the stream did take a sharp westward turn and con¬ 
tinued in that direction. Stanley had won out; he knew now tliat the river 
could be none oilier than tin: Congo and that it was only a question of 
luck and rime until he reached tin: Atlantic Ocean. We can imagine what 
were die feelings of joy which flooded his heart, particularly since the 
list four weeks had seen some very tense moments, culminating in the 
difficult passage of the Stanley Falls. The natives had been certain that 
it was quite impossible to negotiate the falls in any way, except by going 
round by land, Stanley soon discovered that these reports were only too 
well founded: the river poured wildly over the edge, swirling and eddying. 
There was indeed no possibility of passing there, but the way by land 
round the falls liad proved almost as dangerous. The tall warriors of the 
Bakomo had been the most fearless lighters tliat Stanley liad so far en¬ 
countered. The expedition had been forced to fight its way through the 
forest yard by yard, under murderous fire from Invisible sharpshooters. 
Every eight hundred yards small camps protected by brushwood called 
homos had been set up against hostile attacks. Only then had they been 
able to tackle the arduous task of pulling the canoes along a hastily erected 
slipway of lugs, and so they Itad continued for twenty-one days under 
constant fire from the Bakomo. But the falls had been by-passed, and on 
the Brh February Stanley’s belief tliat he had readied the Congo liad been 
fully confirmed when the chief of the Rubunga had replied to a question 
about die name of the river: *lkuiu ya Kongoi’—Tt is called die 
Congo I ’ 

It is certain thar several times during these weeks Stanley had almost 
decided to give up, hut each time his obstinacy and perseverance had won 
the day. In England, at the time, they used the term ‘Tuckcy disaster* 
to signify a tool collapse, an absolute failure. Its history is briefly tills: 
at the beginning of r he century a certain Captain James H. I uckey and 
a party of seventeen men had perished through fever or poison arrows, 
120 miles from tile coast, in an attempt to sail up the lower course of die 
Congo already discovered by the Portuguese- Diego Cao. Nor at any price 
should England and America speak of a Stanley" disaster. Stanley bad 
sworn to himself and to die world that he would have the will to carry 
on and conquer. 

And this sheer presumption, this over-weening self-confidence, had 
succeeded. The expedition had had to travel sixty mil e=, by land to by-pass 
the falls and, on die 281 h January 1877, Stanley heaved a sigh of relief as 
the seventh and Iasi cataract was left behind. He re-embarked in all 
probability at the site of the Luge modem city of Stanleyville. But even 
the modem world has been unable to surmount the rapids: the railway 
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line, beginning near PomhierviD*^ mates a wide detour until such time as 
the river settles down again to lis broad, majestic course* 

The river slowly widened until tin? average distance from bank to bant 
was about 13,000 leer. At one point the river-banks retreated so much 
that the width increased to nearly nine miles. Such wide expanses of water 
can be whipped up with even tlte slightest winds into considerable waves, 
and great care iutd to be taken tint the canoes as well as the launch did not 
capsize. As if to mate up for dits additional danger, lite local natives re¬ 
mained almost exclusively friendly. The war drums were silent, and no¬ 
body thought of taking a pot-shot at the passing canoes with their cargo 
of delicacies, Instead of wild howls, the i merited natives would frv- 
|uen!ly sing out the happy word 'umuaeir— peace! All those whom 
Stanley approached replied with friendship and without shyness. As much 
food as was wanted could be obtained by barter, and ir was obvious that 
more civilized regions were not far distant. Bur the ceremonies of hlood- 
brorhership, which Stanley had met up-stream, were soil widespread even 
here. Apparently white people were so unusual that the natives were 
anxious to enter into Wood-brothership with diem. But this excess of 
brotherly zeal 00 their part, pleasant and gratifying though it was, had 
its disadvantages too. An inrident that might have caused an irreparable 
loss took place one evening in die region of Bahwcndc. 'Hie local natives, 
who wandered foely about the camp, noticed the great rnimJeli, the 
European, sitting in his tent and writing on tarn tara —white paper with 
small black signs. This was a great mystery to them, but they were cer¬ 
tain that it could be nothing else but some terrible magic. Surely the while 
man wanted to bewitch diem. It would never rain again, their fields would 
dry tip and their women become barren. Thus one day Stanley r.-ts con¬ 
fronted by six hundred excited natives, armed to the iwh. They looked 
as if they were going to storm his tents, and only with great difficulty did 
he manage to pacify them sufficiently to learn what it was that they wailed. 
They asked him to bum his journal, so that the magic which he iuid exerted 
over them would become ineffective. They added that day were deeply 
disappointed in the ausu&A' who Itad repaid tlieir kindness by laying a 
terrible curse on them. Then they added that they would forget every¬ 
thing and there would be friendship again, if only he would throw the 
taro taro into tlic fine* 

The American was thunderstruck Bum his journal! The fruit of almost 
nine Imndred days of travelling, containing countless determinations of 
places, altitudes and ethnological notes, thousands of barometric readmes 
meteorological and hydrographic observations, as well as map* sketches 
™ plans < It would be an irreplaceable loss. Suddenly Stanley remembered 
that his journal was just like the Worh ofShahsjmin that he carried 
with Mai. Would he be able to deceive die natives? Siimlcy (eh Ms Jieart 
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pounding in his breast. He turned, went tfl Ins tent and came back with a 
volume of Shakespeare under his arm. The chief of the Babwende, a tall 
dap with a mass of fuzzy hair, who liad parleyed with die white man, 
stretched out his tend* as if to ward off the evil spell. Yes l this was the 
red-covered ram taro, in which the mundoli had painted liis magical signs. 
A giant fire was kindled, and Stanley threw his Shakespeare into it. Tha 
natives watched the flames curl round ilur binding while Stanley took his 
stick and forced the covers apart so tliat the flames could reach the pages. 
Anxiously the natives saw the white pages cltar, turn blade and flare up. 
But even when the book had turned to ashes, it retained its fotm, proof 
positive that a terrible danger had been averted. 

Stanley too heaved a sigh of relief and took care not to write up his 
journal in public again. He noted, with amusement, that he was probably 
the first and only admirer of die great English dramatist who had to thank 
him for saving his life, since the Babwende would certainly have killed 
him if he had not handed over the book for burning. But all things con¬ 
sidered he would have preferred death to giving up his journal of his 
own free will. -Stanley was neither a professional geographer nor a 
scientist, and the world had already once treated liim as an outsider, an 
imposter, and a liar. Without Ids journals all his wanderings in Africa 
would have been in vain. 

Such reflections made Stanley realize that the whole expedition de¬ 
pended on lus own person, and itei lie must move oa as quickly as pos¬ 
sible to place his notes into the hands of Europeans. With the Babwende 
in and out of the camp the journalist in Stanley was being completely 
stifled and this frustration wrought a change in his outlook, for it taught 
him dial, though as before lie was die leader of die whole undertaking, a 
new duty had devolved upon him. Up to now he had been concerned 
with coming thro ugh alive wilh a good scoop for bis paper, but the 
episode of the journal had dearly shown him that he was the only man 
of the party capable of carrying hack the details of die exploration of the 
Congo to Europe. 

At once, steps were taken to get the expedition under way again. 
Stanley ordered the men to complete the canoe which they were building 
for him as quickly as possible. Tliis was die main reason why be had 
stopped there, though he had also wanted to allow himself and his people 
a well-earned rest after the strain of the earlier part of the voyage. His 
concern about tile poor state of health of Frank Pocoek, his last white 
companion, was pushed into die background. Stanley ordered the voyage 
to continue. 

For many days everything went well. The great river flowed smoothly 
to the south-west. On the tub March 1877, the flotilla lay in the regions 
of Stanley Pool, where the great river opens out like a lake sa me twenty- 
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five miles wide. (Today the modem French town of Brazzaville stands 
on one bank and die Belgian town of Leopoldville on the other.) Bur four 
days later there came more rapids and waterfalls, which had to be passed 
by land. Even today these areas present such difficult problems that the 
two railway lines, to Brazzaville and to Leopoldville, have to make a wide 
detour to by-pass litem. TStis time the going was very much more diffi¬ 
cult than it had been around die Stanley Falls In the upper course of the 
Congo. The river plunged in stages almost i,$oo feet between vertical 
rock walls, and Stanley and his bearers had to scramble perilously down 
over steep escarpments, covered with loose rock. Before the boats could 
be dragged along, a rough-and-ready slipway had to be laid, tor they were 
a little more than sixty-five feet in length and weighed nearly three tans. 
To cap jt all the rains had started and the work liad to be performed under 
torrential downpours, to the accompaniment of tropical thunder and 
lightning which, although nor particularly dangerous, can seem terrify¬ 
ingly powerful, particularly to nerves already 5trained to breaking point. 
Moreover, as the expedition drew nearer to more civilized regions, the 
prices of all foodstuffs rose rapidly. Stanley's financial resources, fabrics, 
brass wire, beads and shells, dwindled so rapidly that finall y the day came 
when meat was declared to be too expensive to have except on rare occa¬ 
sions. Tea, coffee, tobacco, spices, all these were almost forgotten things 
and Stanley liad no option but to live exactly like bis porters. 

Worst of all, their boors liad completely disintegrated. Frank I'ocock, 
despite the warnings of his master, generally went barefoot; Stanley him¬ 
self wore a kind of light slipper, which he had sewn together from rem¬ 
nant* of ah kinds. This footgear was not much use as a protection against 
the stones and splinters of the rocky mountain cliffs, but it proved ade¬ 
quate against [he bites of snakes, insects and ants, present in countless 
millions. The worst danger for the feci, apart from stakes, was the guinea 
worm. Tliis loathsome parasite would inject its eggs under the skin and 
soon afterwards the foot would be afflicted with evil-looking sores full 
of short, fat worms. 

Dr. Olivier Dapper liad already spoken of litis terrible tropical disease 
zoo years previously. 

He told liis astonished contemporaries: 

Strangers who entire to Guinea at* horribly pUgu#J hy worms, winch grow in ilieir 
bodii-^. Fln^i wonra a re . ■{ different sires. Some are two dk W g J(1 d arisen; 3 
iiu>nw. Some are as thick as ilic lowest string of a fiddle and like a common earth 
wtwtit, others are » krttbr is* liar sttk hhrt There is no recognised cure for these 
woods, except tn wait urnii the worm draws its Suad ; which k then seized between the 
fingers and held fas: w dwt it cannot retreat back into the body. Then die worm "must 
be genify pulled by the brad until there h enough w wind round a twig. '(The twig 
should be iiowly rotated until all die worm is f M fl ( rf** body, yk, iloEf rI]mugh 
winch the worm ke been pulled must be kept covered and’ above all protected 
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against erafd, tor if on* does iwi pay much cue ihe area will swell up and became 
LnJhinctL 

Pocock, too, was covered by such sores and rite previously happy iad 
was soon turned by the pain and perpetual itching into a complaining and 
prematurely old man. Poeock's health was completely undermined and he 
read ted a point where he could only proceed by crawling along or by 
being carried. He became so ashamed or this that one day, despite all 
warnings, he tried to shoot some particularly fierce rapids tit a canoe and 
was drowned Stanley was now the only white man left. The loss of 
Pooock, the last of the white companions with whom he had set out in 
1874 and whoItad shared his life for the last tltree years, oppressed Stanley 
so much that he hardly found rite strength to pull himself together and 
continue his voyage. Furthermore) Pocock’s death caused the deepest 
confusion even amongst the porters, and mutiny broke out in the caravan, 
which required Stanley’s last strength to suppress. On the lotii June his 
spirits were very low, and lie made tlte following despairing entry : 

... Oh I Frank, Frank, you are huppy, my friend. Nothing can bow harrow your 
mind or fatigue your body. You me at rest for ever and for ever. Would shut 1 were 
also! 

New cataracts liad to be surmounted and navigation became more 
difficult as the masses of water from die recent storms swelled the river. 
But a hundred and twenty-five dap after retting out, on die 1st August 
1877, the last rapid lay behind them, the cataract of fsangila, which the 
luckless Captain Turkey liad Once reached. The purpose of die voyage 
was fulfilled and the Congo was explored. Stanley obtained a nfcw lease 
of courage, and even his porters believed that at last they w ere nearing the 
sea. ^ft'Twn their beloved mundel£ t their lord and master, told them itiat they 
would cover die last stretch by marching over land their joy was un¬ 
bounded. Tiic jungle had now given way to fertile, undulating highland, 
across w h i ch it was a pleasure to march. Despite the many sick, they made 
quick progress and, on the 4th August, ihe local natives told them thai 
the sea wa* only a few days' march away. As inspiring as this news was 
at first, it produced the complete collapse of master and men alike; as so 
often happens after an arduous journey when die end is in sight, their 
courage suddenly abandoned them. Emariarcd forms with gaunt faces 
lay on the ground, unable to take another step. Even Stanley was com¬ 
pletely finished. He sent a native courier from Nsanda, Ms Iasi halt, to 
die trading town of Boma with a written request for help. The letter, 
addresred ‘to any gentleman who speaks English at Emhomma’, had the 
following postscript by Stanley: ‘You may not know me by name; 1 
therefore add that I am die person that discovered Livingstone.' This 
letter reached the hands of rhe manager of die English firm of Hatton and 
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Cookson, who, deeply moved by Stanley's plight, immediately sent off a 
caravan of porters with every tiling that he considered essential. 

The American had no! placed too many hopes on this call for Iidp. 
So far, fate had given him no presents and from the beginning lie had liad 
to fight for everything himself. But now Dame Fortune gave him the 
laurel wreath even before victory had been achieved,and to Stanley's great 
delight, this laurel wreath smelt noticeably of rum. Hardly four days 
after having dispatched his letter, four black porters climbed down the 
steep cliff. Tliey were, as was soon discovered, heavily laden with food¬ 
stuffs. Tlie tear of die caravan was math; tip of a few particularly strong 
men who were picking their way carefully among the stones. These 
latter were carrying bulging kegs of rum and were immensely proud that 
no accident had befallen their load. They bid iheir greeting of victory 
before the Bvla-MoiatL A frenzy of joy broke out in die camp of the 
half-starved when die porters were seen approaching. History does not 
record the effect of the rum on empty stomachs but we may hazard a 
shrewd guess. 

At long last tlie expedition was approaching its goaL On the 9th 
August 1877, exactly 999 days after leasing Zanzibar,Stanley encountered 
white men again for the first time. With a shaky hand lie wrote in his 
journal: 

As 1 looked into their faces, I blushed! to find that 1 vas wondering 31 their paleness. 

. The pale colour, after so long gating on rich bins! and richer bronze, had something 
of an unaccountable gliasdlness. I could not divest myself of the feeling tltiti they mun 
he skrV., 

His first contaci with an outpost of Europe after three years of Lush- 
ranging was very confusing. He imagined himself belonging to an inier- 
mediate race, halfway between Africans and Europeans, and was touched 
10 see how elegant and intelligent were the remarks of the whites. He had 
to force ItimseLT to realize that he too was one of these remarkable people. 

This he was indeed. True, there were much better-educated and cul¬ 
tured Europeans than Henry Morton Stanley, but compared with his 
remarkable achievement, such things weighed lightly in the balance. 
And the scales hang more in Ills favour still, if we consider how this 
alleged slave-driver treated the natives who had accompanied him across 
Africa. He could have paid them off, and returned by the next steamer to 
Eng land. No man could have reproached liim, not even bis coloured 
travelling companions, for tire reward which each one of them received 
for tbetr three years of service was enough 10 make them rich for life- 

But when the reception committee in Boma made this su gge stion 10 
him, he rejected it out of hand: he wanted to accompany his black men 
back to Zanzibar. When he was then told that the steamer KohL’ida was 
leaving in two days' time, on tile mil August, and that he would have to 
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travel the day after nest if lie insisted on his decision* Stanley became 
polite but remained firm. He understood only too well the motives of his 
hosts. Boma had made the headlines. The Morse telegraph was spluttering 
out, hour after hour, foot-long telegrams. New York and London -were 
plying the handful of wliite men in this remote outpost with a stream of 
intending questions. Messages of congratulation were arriving from every 
pan of the world. Somediing had happened in Boma to interrupt the 
deadly monotony, and then die eccentric Yankee declared that he wanted 
to leave die next day! He even I tad tile nerve to stress tliat he had to leave 
because he liad to take his blacks hack to Zanzibar! Stanley reflected how 
he himself had suffered from loneliness after the death of his white com¬ 
panions. He understood that, for the eighteen Europeans in Boma, he 
was a kind of elixir, a miraculous cure against the spiritual scurvy to which 
they had fallen victims. Thus he mellowed. He would insist on sailing with 
the KvlirJa^ but he allowed tlie whole rigmarole of receptions, banquets, 
dinners., and toasts to be showered upon him. He even replied to toasts 
and made some himself He participated in champagne breaklastsand dub 
functions; he drew on his last reserves of strength to appear excited and 

gay* 

But nevertheless he breathed a deep sigh of relief when, on the aticr- 
noon of the nth August *877, his steamer weighed anchor with the 
receding tide. He stood on the foredeck with his natives, amused at tiwir 
excitement at travelling on such a 'fat iron canoe' which moved by itself 
across die ocean. He was deeply happy. Again and again it was suggested 
to him that now he could return to England. His men would be able to 
get to Zanzibar without him, but Stanley was not to Le shaken. He refused 
to be separated from Ids people and led diem to Luanda, where they 
changed ship for the industry , which was sailing for Cape Town. He saw 
to it that bis black comrades could cover even the last stage of the journey 
home by strip, and on the 16th November 1877, three months alter his 
departure from Boma, he landed in the harbour of Zanzibar. 


$> 

Stanley did not waste Ids rime on his voyage. Immediately lie arrived 
in Ca pe Town, lie cabled many columns of preliminary reports and an¬ 
nounced hii return to London. On the tith November 1877, while the 
American was siill sailing with his natives to Zanzibar onboard an English 
gunboat, the Daily Telegraph printed the first instalment of Stanley's 
report. 

Twenty-four hours later, die Daily Telegraph of Friday, nth Novem¬ 
ber, was lying on the desk in the study of a country house at Laeken, 
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near Brussels in Belgium. The stocky, well-dressed owner of the estate 
had just finished Ms breakfast and had retired to liis study to devote him- 
self to the business of the day. Despite his correct appearance, which 
made Mm look like a successful company director,, he gave an obvious 
Stan as he scanned the headlines of the Daily Telegraph, Then lie sat 
down and devoured the whole of Stanley’s report. He was visibly exdtwl 
and began to pace rapidly up and down his study. This gentleman was 
none other than Leopold H, King ot Belgium, scion of the house of Co¬ 
burg and cousin of tire Prince Consort Albert of England. Ar once Leo¬ 
pold saw that Stanley’s discoveries had altered all his plans and dial he 
would have to abandon the idea of starting from East Africa, and begin 
at the mouth of the Congo. The King had announced Ms ptans to the 
world in an impressive congress convened at Brussels, at tile beginning 
of September 1876, to which Cameron from England, Duveyrier from 
France, and Nachttgal, RohUsand Schweiufurdi from Germany, had been 
invited. Before them all and before a host of scientists, bankers, techni¬ 
cians and journalists, the King lad declared his idealistic intentions of 
initialing a magnificent development programme for Africa, in the name 
of international co-operation. Slavery was to be abolished, the incessant 
tribal wars berween the various chiefs were to be prevented and arbitration 
courts were to be set up. Medical stations and scientific laboratories were 
to be erected everywhere, streets, bridges and railways were to be built, 
great plantations were to be laid: in short, it was his royal wall, Leopold 
H declared, to raise theBlack Continent from its state of barbarism through 
the common effort of all the civilized peoples of the world, and to lay the 
foundations of progress. For this purpose an association culled the 
Iniemaiional African Society was founded, which had the dudes of study¬ 
ing the relevant economic, scientific and humanitarian problems. 

Thus it came about dial when, on Ids return from Africa at the end of 
1&77, Stanley landed in Marseilles, he was greeted by two gent lenten, 
who on the orders of Leopold 11 of Belgium submitted ‘The Great Plan' 
10 him . Bui the Anglo-American was unwilling to commit himself at 
once. Before the thought of international efforts on behalf oi Africa were 
given any fixed form, he, Henry Morton Stanley, a Welshman born,, 
had the obvious duty of informing his motherland of the tremendous 
possibilities offered by the economic exploitation of Africa and parti¬ 
cularly of the Congo regions. Me liasiened to London, where lie threw 
himself into a whirl of discussions, lectures and conferences. Articles, 
pamphlets, reports Bowed from his pen. He spoke at ladies' teas and 
gentlemen's dubs, he lobbied Members of Parliament, appealed to bankers 
and merchants and did everything in his power 10 interest England in the 
Congo. 

And what happened? Again he earned nothing but scorn and derision. 
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Those who called him a Dun Quixote used perhaps the mildest insult. 
Stanley did not lei himself he pur our by this, and carried on for almost a 
year. He was called a hot-headed reporter, a newspaper hack grown wild, 
a dreamer who Itad lost all sense of proportion. In November 1877, 
Stanley had Itad enough, and together with a number of Belgian business 
men, he founded the Comite d'Etudes du Haul Congo in Brussels. A few 
months bier he was back in the Congo ready to start the tremendous 
work. After a year of incessant efforts, a road some fifty miles long had 
been forced through swamp, forest and rock. Not very much, if we 
remember that the total length of the Congo is three thousand miles, but 
this was only the beginning- Leopold 0 liad proclaimed the motto: 
'Coloniser Test iraruptnur’ and tlierc was nobody who agreed more 
strongly than Stanley. Soon more than five hundred chiefs recognized 
the agreements which Bula-Mai«n submitted to them in rjic name of die 
Association Internationale du Congo, this being the designation which his 
society had now adopted. 

Four hundred years before Stanley, In 148*, j similar pro jeer had 
already been attempted by die Portuguese Admiral Diego Cao, who in 
tire course of die Portuguese exploitation of Africa Itad reached as far as 
Cape Santa Maria, south of modem BcngucLu Tims he had come across 
the mouth of a tremendous river which the natives called NratS^ the great 
water. The royal cartographers on the Portuguese caravels corrupted this 
to Zahiia, but even this did not tasi long, for the natives with whom the 
interpreters man.iged to hold a broken conversation let it be known that 
the stream came from far within the interior, from the realm of the mighty 
king Mailt Kongo. Thus the name Congo appeared for du* first time on 
contemporary maps alongside tile designation Zahita. 

All this might easily have come to nothing, but for the fact that Diego 
Cao decided to send four of his best and wisest companions on a diplo¬ 
matic mission to Marti Kongo, offering His Black Majesty a treaty of 
peace and friendship with the King of Portugal. From a faded, but still 
readable, inscription on one of the rock walls near Matatli, today one of 
the most important inland ports on die Congo, we can read that the 
Portuguese used the time of waiting for the return of their tour ambassa¬ 
dors in making distant voyages of exploration and that they had made 4 
careful study of the Land and the people, In rite end, however, the main 
body grew tired of waiting and started on their return voyage, taking 
hack to Lisbon with them four black men, obviously of royal blood and 
closely related 10 Maui Kongo. 

Not all trips ’into the blue 1 finished as happily as this one. Neither the 
four white men who had gore to King Maui nor the four black ponces 
who had gone to Lisbon came to any harm. The four white men saw' with 
astonishment that there, deep in the jungle, everything went on just as it 
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did at the Court in 3 -isbon. Missions came and went to the Court of His 
Slack Majesty, there were great receptions and gala dinners, "wars were 
waged and peace negotiated, armourers saw to it that the arsenal was 
always furnished with weapons, (hat swords were kept sharp and keen; 
customs stations along the state road through the jungle relieved passers* 
by of some of titeir wealth for tolls and taxes, cowrie shells were used as 
coin and were carried in full bags by the tax collectors from the provinces 
to the capital where they were laboriously counted out- There was also 
the island Luanda, belonging to the King himself, w here tlisse gastropods 
flourished, forming a kind of natural mtm. Just as at home, the high and 
mighty were well off and the small man fired badly. 

Thus the four Portuguese met with conditions which in many ways 
resembled those at home and on the whole they felt quite at i heir ease. 
Of course it was frightening Ltiai weeks and months went by withour die 
four black princes or a single Portuguese appearing. Had Diego Can 
perhaps forgotten his four comrades in the Congo jungles? They felt 
their life was Iiangmg by a thread. 

Meanwhile the lour black princes had reached Portugal in good health. 
They lind there been looked after and pampered, and just like their four 
white counterparts in the Congo, the four black gentlemen at Lisbon 
realized lieu life at the Court of the King of Portugal was not so very 
much different from life in Mlxiji, the residence of King Mini Kongo. 
They learnt to speak Portuguese with remarkable ease and when a few 
years taler they returned to Mbaji they were quite Europeanized- The four 
Portuguese hostages of King Mani Kongo thanked God on their knees 
that they were free at last. 'Hie princes who Imd arrived from Portugal 
told of the many wonderful tilings that they had experienced, and they 
returned bearing the most valuable presents from the while to tlic black 
king. The compliment was returned and in the following years many of 
the princes of the Congo went to visit the Court of Portugal. Portugal 
replied by sending artisans, edible plants, domestic animals and tools to 
Africa. Occasionally there was intermarriage, since the difference in skin 
colour counted for naught beside the common Christian faith. 

Priests and missionaries arrived in Africa, and in 1491 Mbaji was re- 
chrisiened San Salvador. Soon a cathedra] rose up tliere, followed by 
ten Christian ehurclies and a chapel. A Jesuit college and a Dominican 
monastery were built, and in ijaa Prince Henri que, grandson of Mani 
Kongo, returned after 3 long stay in Lisbon and Rome as the first solemnly 
ordained black Bid top of die Congo. This was a significant event, not¬ 
withstanding the comic side of die proceedings. When his Grace entered 
San Salvador, die town of the Holy Saviour, he was received by black 
dukes, earls, princes and barons. The King of Portugal had been as generous 
with titles as he liad been with glass beads and mirrors. Anyone of any 
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standing at the Court of Mam Kongo or of his successor Alphonso I was 
received into ihe Portuguese nobility and given a resplendent uniform 
and solemn tetters patent. 

This sounds Uke a music-kill joke, but it was meant seriously* The 
Congo had never been considered a subject colony by Portugal, and these 
early beginnings only came to a standstill because ike small land on the 
Tagus did not have sufficient financial or manpower resources to fulfil 
the great task that fate had given it. Obviously Portugal sent its best men 
ro East Africa and to India, and could only spare mediocre men lor the 
Congo. These quickly undid all die efforts tliar had been made. Missiotw 
aries had gone as far as Stanley Pool and die Kwango, and id i fSi another 
group of ihem landed in Africa, hut that was the end. No supplies or funds 
or replacements were ever sent again, and, in the course of the great 
African migration of peoples which took place at die beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Cha gg as wiped out the Europeans in the Congo 
with a few strokes of the sword. What duty did not destroy were the many 
edible plants which die Portuguese had imported themselves from South 
America and then introduced into Africa, such as maize, die batata, beans, 
peas, unions, manioc and yams, tomatoes, chi fit peppers, lemons, oranges 
and pineapples, and also cocoa and tobacco. All of these, as also die pig, 
the dog and the cat, were gifts of the Portuguese to the Blade 
Continent, 

In 1879, Henry Morton Stanley appeared at the mouth of die Congo as 
the delate of a European King, like Diego Gin some four hundred 
years before him, The Belgian King, however, did not appoint dukes, 
earh and barons. Instead, his representatives today promote die black 
railway worker to foreman; the blast furnace engineer, whose grandfather 
had been 3 cannibal, is fetdied to the drawing-hoard and works with a 
slide rule, logarithms and calculating machines, just like his white col¬ 
league. The black, fireman of a modern locomotive becomes a locomotive 
driver; former slaves become petrol-station attendants and car mechanics; 
others serve on radar equipment on the one hundred and seventy-rive 
aer odromes of the Congo basins; others again have advanced from being 
simple unskilled labourers on the incessantly advancing road constructions 
to tli-’ status of divisional leaders, concrete mia- rs or foremen- Negroes 
steer the Congo steamers, are stationmasters on lire railways, teachers, 
doctors and precision engineers, in short, the letters patent bestowed by 
monarch* of earlier centuries have become degrees and diplomas, and the 
master of the order is called progress. 

We sceptical people of the west feel satisfied when we hear such tilings. 
Within the space of seventy-rive years, developments have taken place 
which needed five hundred vests tn Europe and which have not yet been 
fully assimilated technically or spiritually. How will the black man react 
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to tins forcible feeding? How can lie assimilate himself to this strange 
foreign world? How w ill he fit into it? 

One thing is certain: the external successes are breathtaking. Africa 
is seething with discontent but there is peace in rhe Congo. lit many 
respects the native is the equal of the white man. The two races do not 
fight cadi other hut pull together with the same fanatical optimism. Here 
nobody tries to stem the development of tin: Negro. Ik has possibilities 
of making his way in the world such as do not exist for Iikn in the Union 
of Sou ill Africa and Rhodesia or in Kenya. On the other hand, no attempts 
are made to force die emancipation of the coloured people; thus, for 
instance, it has been decreed that only black men Slave die right to plan! 
cotton. For this reason, most of die Negroes live in the forests like their 
fathers as peasants, burners and fishermen, divided among themselves by 
two hundred and eighty different languages and some five hundred dia¬ 
lects. Many a chief, however, rides in a super-modem American road 
cruiser, listens to tile latest hits on the radio and tells his servant to get him 
a tin of German export beer or a bo ttle of Coca-Cola from die Frigidairc. 
But these are exceptions, and it is only a newly created thin upper crust 
which participates in directly progressive or intellectual occupations. 
Nevertheless die black professors, bishops, bank directors arid mayors in 
die Cites i/tdzgentSf the coloured quarters of Leopoldville, Stanleyville or 
Elisabedivillc have very much more work to du than dieir white col- 
leagues in the less crowded European quarters. 

We must remember that in 1881, when Stanley pitched his. camp at rhe 
foot of die modern Mount Leopold, the town consisted only of a few 
miserable reed huts, while today it is the capital of the Belgian Congo and is 
inhabited by about i6?,ooo people. We must also bear in mind that, a 
few decades ago, Stanleyville, Elisabeths ilk. Maiadi, Fort Francqui, 
Bukama, Jadotville, and all other great industrial dues and harbours were 
merely a number of black fines on the drawing-boards of European 
engineers. All These tremendous achievements could only have been 
brought about because of die co-operative attitude of die Negro, 

We do not detract from die Belgian 'wonder' on the Congo with its 
skyscrapers, its mines, uranium deposits, diem seal factories, highroads 
and aerodromes, when we stress that in the climate of Equatorial .Africa 
the co-operation of die black man is essential, and chat one of the main 
problems of the Congo is die question how die already strong 

Negro labour force can be increased to cape with all die pro posed projects. 

Thai is rhe problem* Earlier centimes would not have hesitated in such 
a situation. They would have 1 made slaves" or else have set up recruiting 
offices using forcible methcvdSn But this approach is out of dare 3 parti¬ 
cularly since tin? rational techniques of modem industry require highly 
trained workers with initiative of dieir own. Moreover any considerable 
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exploitation of" human Labour forces is at once opposed by weighty 
ethical and liumanimriari protests- Thus in the Congo there arc only two 
roads open, to rationalize work by the increasing use of machines and to 
improve Jiving conditions* even in the deepest bush, so that tlie mortality 
rate cf die native population will faU + Both presuppose that the Congo 
native should be brought into contact with civilization in an ever-increas¬ 
ing measure* and that the white man renounces his claim 10 supremacy 
and offers his coloured co-operator all the economic and social possibilities 
tliat he needs for his well-being- It is obvious :h;u 3 here are many prob¬ 
lems iu L«e solved, and it k undersLinkable that Kenya, and particularly 
South Africa, regard the way thing* are developing in the Congo with a 
certain armety. Bur the course of history cannot be stopped nor can the 
hands of the world dock be turned bade. In our technological age il b 
quite irrelevant whether machines me served by red* black or yellow 
hands; iht important person is Jar who invents and builds them* Tlie real 
task of the white man is to serve as teacher and guide in those regions of 
the w orld discovered by him* anti as long as lie lias the courage and per¬ 
spicuity ic continue in this path he will preserve his rights of p rimogeni¬ 
ture. 


We haw arrived at rite end of our story. It began with Columbus's 
discovery of a new world and ends with the hope qf she dawn of a new 
day. An American by choice* as it were* Cristoforo Colombo, from the 
Mediterranean port of Genoa, stood at its bejpnning, an American by 
choice* tile Welshman James Rowlands, who biter called hirosdf Henry 
Morton Stanley* stands at its end. Needless to say it is not by virtue of this 
convenient dieiorical figure that our books ends with the discovery of 
the Congo, but rather because iliis achievement marks the end oi the 
classical perio d of the history of discovery* Though blank spaces still 
exist on our maps, the outlines of the comments and their general ehar- 
acteri sties are now essentially known. True, voyages of exploration still 
continue* True* new peoples, rivers, lands and mountains are still being 
discovered as the Poles of the earth are visited by aeroplane- Bur this if 
merely routine scientific work of in ves Li gating small details, or areas iltat 
are not inhabitable. As in his previous work , 1 the writer has not been able 
to join the chorus of [he prophets of doom- We must cut our suit accord¬ 
ing \o the doth* Let us recognize by dU means that we are, as it were, 
living in terns, and that new storms could easily blow away everything 
we consider valuable, that here on earth tlwre is no security and that each 
one of us can tomorrow be a new Jnb> wirimui the happy ending. 

But i lilt k no reason for singing dirgc> and hmentariotis nor for sirring 
1 Cm&tiif fy .Wan (Hifidiii Hamilim). 
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patiently, our hinds ntally folded In our laps, waiting for die blow to fall. 
The end of man's role on earth is still very' far away and probably it looks 
fiinlier away [kin ever in the history of humanity—Tee arc all frightened 
by nightmarish dreams of a morrow in die last minuies before awakening. 
Perhaps none of us. dive now will ever witness die dawn of this bright 
day, but diat it will come, and will shine more brilliantly and more wonder¬ 
fully than at any time since the creation of the universe, is certain. True, 
this is a matter of faith, but whoever recognizes that there is a mysterious 
order in the course of events, must agree also that a time-worn race 
waiting for final extinction would never love been granted those mira¬ 
culous discoveries that science lias made in the last three decades. All in 
ail it is very much more probable dial homo sapiens is ready to cast off bis 
childhood apparel. 

We I live accompanied him as lie groped his way uncertainly across the 
earth in order to learn the limits of his earthly home. As we take leave of 
him, for the time bring, large parts of his universe are still unknown and 
unexplored. But just as brave men in the twenties and thirties of our cen¬ 
tury went out to those far spaces covered by limitless sand or eternal tee 
to measure and survey, so die first rockets are already being prepared 
which will carry the men of the near future into infinite space and infinite 
time, 'It is a great joy to be alive/ proclaimed tin: German humanist 
Ulrich von Hutten, during a period which had many things in common 
with our own. Should we not join him in bis exhilaration and gratitude? 
True, our existence is full of need and worry, but despite our lieavy bur¬ 
dens, this is not a rime of decline, of complaint and distress- For die bats 
of our tanhbound finality luive Iieen broken, and a new ere is beginning 
in which we must live our lives and perform our daily tasks on earth, 
jith specie ti£terniittfis l in the light of eternity,.. . 
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